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Proceedings  of  the  Tiventy-Third  Annual  Meet- 
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The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists  was  held  in  the  School  of  Mines  Building 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Deceml)er  28, 
1910,  and  on  the  following  day  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  State  Entomologist  of  Minnesota,  on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Part  I  of  this  report  contains  the  business  proceedings,  and  the 
addresses,  papers  and  discussions  yrill  be  found  in  Part  II. 

PART  I 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  E.  D.  Sanderson  at 
10  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  Deceml)er  28.  The  average  attendance 
at  tlir  s<^ssi()ns  was  fifty  members  and  visitors.  The  following  mem- 
bers w(T(»  present: 

E.  A.  Bai'k,  BUu'kMburg,  Va.;  G.  M.  Bentley,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Ijtwrrnco  Bninrr. 
Lincoln,  N«»b.;  A.  F.  BurgosM,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.;  K.  C.  Cotton,  Knoxvilk\ 
Tenn.;  J.  J.  Davis,  Chicago,  III.;  G.  A.  I>ean,  Manhattan,  Kansas;  E.  B.  Engk\ 
Humsbtirg,  Pa.;  H.  A.  Gossard,  Wooster,  Ohio;  T.  J.  Headlce.  Manhattan,  Kan.; 
L.  <).  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C;  8.  J.  Hunter,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  F.  B.  liowe, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  O.  W.  Oestlund,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  W.  C.  O'Kane,  I>urham.  N. 
H.;  HerlM'rt  (.>sbom,  Columbus,  Ohio;  H.  T.  Osbom,  WeUington.  Kan.;  FMith  M. 
Patch.  Onmo,  Me.;  W.  J.  Pric<»,  Jr.,  Blacksburg,  Va.;  A.  G.  Ruggles,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn.;  C.  E.  Sanborn,  Stillwater.  Okla.;  J.  G.  Sanders,  .Madison,  WLh.;  E.  D. 
Sanderson,  Morgantown.  \V.  Va.;  G.  D.  Shafer.  East  l^ansing.  Mich.;  N.  E.  Shaw^ 
Coluinbu"*.  Ohio;  J.  B.  Smith,  New  Bnm.Hwick.  N.  J.;  H.  E.  Summen*,  Ames,  Iowa; 
M.  H  Swrnk,  lincoln.  Neb.;  T.  B.  S>'mons.  Collt»ge  Park,  Md  ;  T.  D.  lrt>aliiL<*.  St 
.\nthony  Park,  Minn.;  R.  A.  Vickerj*,  \Va.«*hingt4m,  D.  C;  F.  L.  Washburn.  St. 
Anthony  Park,  Minn.;  R.  L.  Webster,  Anu^s,  Iowa,  and  L.  H.  Worthley.  Boston, 
Mass. 
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ing of  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists  was  held  in  the  School  of  Mines  Building 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  28, 
1910,  and  on  the  follo\iing  day  the  sessions  were  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  State  Entomologist  of  Minnesota,  on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Part  I  of  this  report  contains  the  business  proceedings,  and  the 
addresses,  papers  and  discussions  vnll  be  found  in  Part  XL 

PART  I 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  E.  D.  Sanderson  at 
10  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  December  28.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  sessions  was  fifty  members  and  vi.sitors.  The  following  mem- 
bers were  present: 

E.  A.  Back,  Blackjsburg,  Va.;  G.  M.  Bent  ley,  KnoxA-ille,  Tenn.:  Lawrence  Bniner, 
Lincoln,  Xeb.;  A.  F.  Burgess,  Melrose  Highlands.  Mass.:  E.  C.  Cotton,  Knoxville. 
Tenn.;  J.  J.  Da\'is,  Chicago,  111.;  G.  A.  Dean,  Manhattan,  Kansas:  E.  B.  Elngle. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  H.  A.  Gossard,  Wooster,  Ohio:  T.  J.  Headlee,  Manhattan.  Kan.; 
L.  O.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C;  8.  J.  Hunter.  Lawrence,  Kan.:  F.  B.  Lowe, 
I>etroit,  Mich.;  O.  W.  Oestlund,  Minneapolis.  Minn.:  W.  C.  O'Kane,  Durham.  X. 
H.;  Herbert  Osbom,  Columbus,  Ohio:  H.  T.  Osbom,  WelUngton.  Kan.:  Edith  NL 
PMch,  Orono,  Me.;  W.  J.  Price,  Jr.,  Blacksburg.  Va.:  A.  G.  Kuggles,  St.  .\nthony 
Piffk,  Minn.;  C.  E.  Sanborn,  Stillwater,  (^kla.;  J.  G.  Sanders.  MadLson,  Wis.;  E.  D. 
8widerson,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  G.  D.  Shafer.  East  Lansing.  Mich.;  X.  E.  Shaw 
Cohimbus,  Ohio;  J.  B.  Smith,  Xew  Brun.»<uick.  X.  J.:  H.  E.  Summers.  .\mes,  Iowa; 
M.  H.  Swenk,  Lincoln,  Xeb.;  T.  B.  Symons,  College  Park,  Md.:  T.  D.  Urbahns.  St 
Anthony  Park,  Minn.:  K.  A.  Vickcry,  Wa.«ihington.  D.  C:  F.  L.  Washburn,  St. 
Anthony  Park,  Minn.;  K.  L.  Webster,  Ames.  Iowa,  and  L.  H.  Worthley,  Boston, 
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.'President  Sanderson:  The  first  business  on  the  program  is 
tW/report  of  the  secretary,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Burgess. 

m 

-  ^ -■  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

At  the  cloee  of  the  year  1909,  the  membership  of  the  Aasociation  was  made  up  as' 
follows:  Active  118,  associate  124  and  foreign  46.  At  the  Boston  meeting  thirteen 
associate  and  one  foreign  member  were  transferred  to  the  active  list  and  thirtyndx 
associate  and  three  foreign  members  were  elected.  One  active  member  resigned  at 
that  meeting  and  one  active  and  one  associate  member  have  died  during  the  year 
which  is  just  closing.  At  the  last  meeting  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  nine 
active  and  ten  associate  members,  who  were  in  arrears  for  dues  for  three  years,  that 
unless  pa3rment  was  made  their  names  would  be  dropped  from  the  roll.  This  has  been 
done  and  four  active  and  eight  associate  members  have  been  dropped.  The  present 
membership  is  126  active,  138  associate  and  48  foreign  members.    A  net  increase  of  24. 

From  the  number  of  applications  for  membership  received  it  is  evident  that  a 
moderate  growth  in  membership  will  result  at  this  meeting. 

The  Association  has  lost  through  death  Mr.  G.  W.  Kirkaldy,  the  well-known 
Hemipterist  and  assistant  entomologist  to  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Experiment 
Station  at  Honolulu  and  Mr.  J.  A.  West,  who  for  several  years  had  been  assistant  to 
the  state  entomologist  of  Illinois. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  features  of  arranging  for  the  annual  meeting  is  to  make  up 
the  program  in  such  a  manner  that  the  members  who  prepare  papers  will  have  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  to  present  them  and  so  that  important  discussions  will 
not  be  curtailed  so  that  little  of  value  will  result.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
customary  to  hold  sessions  for  two  days  and  when  this  practice  commenced  the  nunw 
ber  of  paperH  presented  afforded  sufficient  time  for  them  and  the  transaction  of  the 
businoHH  of  the  Association.  During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  titles  submitted 
is  far  t(X)  great  for  a  meeting  of  two  days  and  it  appears  that  the  time  has  now  ar- 
nvc<i  when  only  a  limited  number  of  papers  can  be  accepted  for  the  program  or  the 
number  of  sessions  of  the  meeting  must  be  extended  so  that  all  members  who  present 
papers  or  wish  to  attend  the  meetings  will  be  assured  of  a  proper  hearing. 

Financial  Statement 

Balance  on  hand  December  28, 1909 $121 .  19 

By  amount  n»ccivcd  for  dues,  1910 191 .  50 

To  Htenographic  report  1909  meeting $15.00 

Htamps  and  stamped  envelopes 41 .23 

printing 32.97 

j)h<)to  luici  express 2 .  85 

HupplicH 1 .  00 

tolt'gnii)h  and  express  charges 3 .  59 

clerical  work,  Hccretar>''8  office 18 .  00 

com|M*n*»ation  of  wHTetar>' 50.00 

164.64 
Balance  in  trcasur>-  Dec<?mber  24,  1910 148.05 

$;n2  69      $312.69 

Respectfully  Hubmitt<H], 

A.  F.  Burgess, 
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President  Sanderson:  What  is  your  pleasure  as  regards  the 
report  of  the  secretary? 

Moved  and  seconded  that  it  be  adopted. 

Secretary  Burgess:  I  would  request  that  the  motion  be  amended 
so  that  the  financial  part  of  the  report  can  be  referred  to  the  auditing 
committee. 

By  vote  of  the  Association  the  amended  motion  was  adopted. 

President  Sanderson:  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  mat- 
ter of  control  of  imported  nursery  stock  is  now  in  order.  Mr.  Symons, 
are  you  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Stmons:  This  is  not  on  the  program  but  I  would  like  to  have 
it  taken  up  later. 

President  Sanderson:  The  next  business  is  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  testing  proprietary  insecticides.  In  behalf  of  this 
committee  I  will  say  that  no  meeting  has  been  held.  A  report  was 
made  and  published  in  the  Journal  after  the  passage  of  the  National 
Insecticide  Law  last  spring.  Since  that  time  no  work  has  been  done. 
I  believe  there  is  a  field  for  an  insecticide  committee,  but  would  like 
to  see  the  present  one  discharged  and  a  new  committee  nominated. 
There  is  no  further  report  to  make  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lowe:  Concerning  insecticides,  has  this  standing  committee 
had  any  insecticides  submitted  for  tests? 

President  Sanderson:  Not  this  past  year.  Two  years  ago  some 
insecticides  were  submitted  to  us,  and  the  committee  at  that  time  made 
its  report. 

Mr.  Lowe:  I  allude  to  the  recommendation  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  insecticides,  that  the  insecticides  be  first  tested  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  then  submitted  for  corroboration.  In  regard  to  the  in- 
secticide law,  I  have  looked  into  that  very  carefully,  and  there  are 
several  things  I  notice,  in  connection  with  the  law  that  are  liable  to 
come  up  some  time. 

President  Sanderson:  I  would  say,  that  this  should  properly  be 
taken  up  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

President  Sanderson  next  presented  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

December  28.  1910. 
To  the  American  AssodaHon  of  Economic  Entomologists: 

Gentlemen,  Your  Executive  Committee  has  been  unable  to  hold  a  meeting,  but 
has  conducted  its  work  by  correspondence  and  begs  to  present  the  following  unani- 
mous report: 

1.  Your  committee  has  voted  the  necessary  expense  for  clerical  help  for  the  sec- 
retary and  an  honorarium  of  $50  for  1910,  as  authorized  by  the  last  meeting.    Your 
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committee  feels  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association  and  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  secretary  both  warrant  such  slight  remuneration.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  it  be  the  future  policy  of  the  society  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  secretary 
to  the  annual  meeting  provided  his  expenses  are  not  paid  by  the  institution  by  which 
he  is  employed,  and  that  in  lieu  of  such  expenses  or  in  addition  to  them,  the  exec- 
utive committee  be  empowered  to  vote  the  secretary  such  annual  honorarium 
as  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association  may  warrant. 

2.  Your  committee  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  standing  committee  on 
"Entomological  Investigations.''  It  is  contemplated  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
said  committee  to  secure  reports  from  the  heads  of  all  entomological  departments 
represented  in  the  Association,  as  to  the  work  in  progress  and  the  work  contemplated 
for  the  folloiT^ing  year.  Such  reports  would  be  gathered  during  the  late  fall  and  a 
summary  published  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Economic  Ento- 
mology or  presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  so  that  the  information  so  received 
would  furnish  the  basis  of  personal  conferences  between  different  workers  along 
similar  lines  at  the  annual  meeting.  As  indicative  of  the  work  of  such  a  committee 
we  have  secured  a  report  along  these  lines  through  the  oodperation  of  Dr.  T.  J. 
Headlee  which  will  be  presented  at  this  meeting. 

3.  Your  committee  recommends  that  the  incoming  executive  committee  be 
instructed  to  submit  an  amendment  to  Article  III  of  the  By-Laws  as  required  by 
Article  5  of  the  By-Laws,  so  that  Article  III  shall  provide  that  the  annual  dues  of 
active  members  be  $2  and  of  associate  members  $1.50,  the  same  to  include  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  and  that  foreign  members 
be  charged  no  dues,  but  that  they  be  charged  $1.50  as  subscription  for  the  Journal 
OF  Economic  Entomology  if  they  desire  it. 

This  proposed  amendment  anticipates  that  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology 
Publishing  Company,  will  elect  the  8ecretar>'  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Ento- 
mologists as  secn^tarj'-treasurer,  ex  officio  business  manager,  and  would  provide 
certain  compensation  for  that  official  by  the  Publishing  Company.  It  seem  to 
your  commit  toe  that  an  informal  discussion  of  the  proposed  arrangement  might 
be  advisable  at  the  present  meeting,  so  that  the  plan  might  be  fully  understood  and 
carefully  considered  during  the  coming  y(»ar. 

lU»s|H»ct fully  submitted, 

E.  D.  Sanderson,  Prettident. 
H.  T.  Fernald,  First  Vice-VreMent. 
P.  J.  Parrott,  Second  Vice-President, 
A.  F.  BuR(JEHH,  Secretary, 

Prksident  Sanderson:  What  \»  your  pleasure  in  regard  to  this 
report,  will  you  act  on  it  now  or,  take  it  up  later? 

By  general  consent  action  on  the  report  was  postponed  until  the 
final  business  Mission. 

President  Sanderson  :  We  will  next  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee* on  Affiliation  hv  Mr.  Bruner. 

Mr.  Bruner:  This  report  was  made  by  Doctor  Hopkins,  as  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  Washington  nuH^ting. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AFFILIATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGISTS 

Prepared  and  presented  at  the  joint  meeting  of  Committees,  November  15,  1910,^ 
by  A.  D.  Hopkins. 

The  American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  has  given  the  matter  of 
affiliation  considerable  attention.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at  Balti- 
more in  December,  1908,  about  five  pages  are  devoted  to  reports  of  committees  and 
to  discussions  relating  to  the  matter. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  1908  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  held  that  year  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  present  and  a  report  made  to  the  Society  at  its  regular 
session  in  December  of  the  same  year  that  nothing  definite  had  been  accomplished. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  matter,  the  president  appointed  Lawrence  Bruner,  A.  D. 
Hopkins,  and  A.  F.  Burgess  a  committee  to  confer  with  other  committees  on  affili- 
ation and  report  at  the  next  meeting;  also  to  present  a  plan  of  action  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Association  before  final  adjournment.  The  following  plan  wa» 
presented: 

See  p.  24,  Journal  op  Economic  Entomologt,  Vol.  IIj  No.  1,  February,  1909, 
p.  24.     (Letter  Professor  Bruner,  October  26,  quoted  in  part.) 

In  expressing  my  opinion  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  it  is  evident  that  in  order 
to  promote  in  the  best  way  these  common  objects  and  social  and  business  interests, 
there  is  special  need  of  some  form  of  affiliation  of  the  various  societies  in  North 
America  which  have  for  their  objects  the  advancement  of  agriculture  through  sci- 
entific research.  Among  the  needs  to  be  met  by  affiliation  and  cooperation,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned: 

(a)   Economy  and  efficiency  in  conducting  the  special  and  general  sessions;    (b) 

economy  and  efficiency  in  publications;    (c)  economy  in  membership  fees- 

and  annual  dues. 

In  conducting  the  meetings  provisions  could  be  made:  1.  For  securing  th& 

best  facilities  for  independent  and  joint  sessions  of  the  various  societiea 

and  their  committees. 

2.  For  classifying  the  subjects  of  papers  to  be  presented,  and  assigning 
them  to  the  programs  of  a  special  society,  or  the  joint  programs  of  twa 
or  more  societies  where  they  will  be  of  interest  to  the  greatest  number 
of  the  members  in  attendance. 

3.  For  the  selection  of  special  subjects  of  the  broadest  interest  and  assign- 
ing them  to  the  general  session  of  the  affiliated  societies  for  discussion. 

In  regard  to  economy  and  efficiency  in  publications,  there  is  decided  need  of 
economy  in  the  aggregate  cost  of  publications  issued  by  the  various  societies,  as  there 
is  also  of  more  efficiency  in  such  publications  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mem- 
bers Tor  classified  and  condensed  information  issued  in  the  most  convenient  and 
available  form  for  the  busy  investigator  and  student. 

It  is  believed  that  through  affiUation  and  proper  cooperation  and  a  common  place 
of  publication,  with  a  paid  editor  to  cooperate  with  the  publication  committees  of 
the  various  societies,  the  cost  to  the  indi\ndual  members  of  desirable  published 
matter  could  be  reduced  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  efficiency  in  such  publications 
could  be  greatly  increased. 

As  to  economy  in  membership  fees  and  annual  dues,  there  is  special  need  of  econ- 
omy in  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  scientist  to  secure  the  social^ 
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intellectual,  and  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  various  organijuitions  relat- 
ing to  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  a  special  or  general  interest. 

These  expenditures  consist  in  membership  fees,  annual  dues,  special  assessments 
for  social  functions,  railroad  travel,  hotel  bills,  etc.,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a 
considerable  sum,  and  often  much  larger  than  the  investigators  who  are  giving  their 
time  and  energies  to  public  service  at  moderate  salaries  feel  that  they  can  afford. 

It  is  believed  that  through  affiliation  and  the  transaction  of  the  business  affairs 
by  a  representative  permanent  committee,  the  aggregate  amount  heretofore  paid 
in  membership  fees  and  annual  dues  per  individual  member  can  be  reduced  fifty  per 
cent,  or  more,  and  that  the  facilities  for  acquiring  general  and  personal  benefits  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  various  specific  and  general  objects  of  the  societies  can 
be  increased  very  materially. 

Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  a  feeling  among  the  members  of  scientific  societies 

generally  that  a  more  progressive  and  economical  method  of  conducting  the  business 

of  the  societies  should  be  adopted. 

A.  D.  Hopkins. 
November  14,  1910. 

The  following  general  plan  of  organization  is  submitted  as  an  appendix  to  our 
report: 

A  PROPOSED  AFFILIATION  OF  SOCIETIES  ORGANIZED  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 

Resolution  and  Agreement 

The  authorized  representatives  of  the  associations  and  societies  relating  to  agri- 
cultural science  present  at  a  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  15, 
adopted  the  following  resolution  and  constitution: 

Resolvedf  That  in  order  to  promote  common  objects  and  interests  there  is  special 
need  of  an  affiliation  of  the  various  societies  in  North  America  which  have  for  their 
objects  the  advancement  of  agriculture  through  scientific  research; 

That,  therefore,  the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  American  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists,  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  American 
Breeders'  .Vssociation,  American  Phytopathological  Society,  American  Society  of 
Agronomy,  American  Society  of  Animal  Nutrition,  Association  of  Dairy  Instructors, 
Association  of  Horticultural  In.s|MH!tors,  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists, Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  and  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science  hereby  agree  to  affiliate  under  the  following  constitution,  subject  to  ralificO' 
lion  at  the  fir»i  regular  scHinon  held  by  the  societies  mentioned  subsequent  to  this  date. 

|SiKno<l  on  iM'hulf  of  the  American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  by 
A.  D.  Hopkini^.] 

CONHTITUTION 

Article  I.     Name 

The  imiiH*  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Affiliateii  Societies  of  Agricultural 
Science. 

ARTirLE  II.     Purpose 

Thf  puriHJse  of  tlie  affiliation  shall  In*  to  promote  the  common  interests  of  the  adher- 
ing ?MK'i«'ti«'!*.  arrange  iM»rio<iica!Iy  for  a  common  place  and  time  of  minuting,  promote 
tTononiy  and  effirieney  in  publieationH,  and  othen*'ise  to  encourage  co()ixTation  in 
th(*  advane«>ment  of  agricultun*  through  itcientific  research. 
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Article  III.    Membership 

The  organisation  shall  consist  of  national  societies  which  have  for  their  prime 
object  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  The  societies  mentioned  in  the  accompany- 
ing resolution  shall  be  charter  members.  Additional  societies  may  be  admitted  at 
Any  general  meeting  of  the  Affifiated  Societies. 

Article  IV.    Organization 

The  general  business  of  the  organization  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  Coundli  to  con" 
sist  of  one  member  elected  biennially  by  each  adhering  society. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  and 
a  treasurer,  who  shall  serve  for  six  months  after  their  successors  are  elected.  These 
officers  shall  constitute  the  officers  of  the  organization. 

Article  V.    Meetings 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Affiliated  Societies  shall  be  held  at  least  biennially,  at  a 

time  and  place  to  be  determined  by  the  Council.    Any  adhering  society  may  hold 

meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  select,  but  so  far  as  practicable  all  should 

meet  together  biennially. 

Article  VI.    Autonomy 

Each  society  shall  retain  its  organization,  and  shall  have  entire  control  of  the 
election  of  its  members  and  officers  and  all  other  matters  not  specifically  delegated 
by  it  to  the  Council  of  the  Affiliated  Societies. 

Article  VII.    Annual  Dues 

Each  society  upon  becoming  a  member  of  the  organization  shall  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Council  a  pro  rata  sum  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  for  each  of  its  members, 
and  a  similar  amount  thereafter  annually,  the  amount  in  each  case  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Council.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Affiliated  Societies  shall  coincide  with  the  calen- 
dar year. 

Article  VIII.    Publications 

The  Proceedings  of  the  various  societies  may  be  issued  individually,  but  all  should 
Conform  to  a  uniform  style  of  page,  paper  and  type,  in  order  that  they  may  consti- 
ute  uniform  parts  of  a  set  of  Transactions  of  the  Affiliated  Societies. 

The  Council  may,  upon  the  approval  of  the  adhering  societies,  superintend  the 
publication  of  their  Proceedings  and  employ  a  general  editor  to  cooperate  with  the 
editors  of  the  various  societies  in  securing  uniformity,  economy,  and  efficiency. 

The  Council  may  arrange  for  the  periodical  publication  of  a  journal  of  agricultural 
science,  to  contain  reports  in  abstract  of  the  meetings  of  the  societies,  brief  notices, 
reviews,  and  contributions  of  general  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Affiliated  Soci- 
eties, and  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  on  important  problems  of  the  day  relating  to 
agricultural  science,  this  journal  to  be  issued  to  members  at  a  subscription  price  to 

be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

Article  IX.    Amendments 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  made  at  any  general  session  of  the  affili- 
ation upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  provided  that  sixty  days'  notice  of 
the  proposed  amendments  has  been  given  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  adher- 
ing societies. 

Article  X.     By-Laws 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  adopt  a  set  of  by-laws  to  govern  its  actions  under 
this  constitution. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  move  that  this  report  be  considered 
at  the  same  time  with  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.    One 
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reason  I  make  the  suggestion  is  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  report,  and  the  question  of  publication  is  more  or  less  connected 
with  this,  so  that  these  two  subjects  should  be  considered  together.  I 
move  that  action  on  this  be  deferred  until  later. 

The  motion  prevailed  and  the  consideration  of  the  report  was  de- 
ferred until  the  next  business  session. 

President  Sanderson:  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nomenclature  by  Professor  Osborn. 

Mr.  Herbert  Osborn:  The  committee  has  no  list  of  names  to  sub- 
mit for  adoption  at  this  meeting.  Few  common  names  of  insects  have 
been  received  during  the  year  but  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  committee 
to  submit  a  list  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Voted  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

President  Sanderson:  Are  there  other  reports? 

Secretary  Burgess:  Mr.  President,  I  have  received  quite  a  number 
of  letters  from  members  who  are  unable  to  be  present,  many  of  those 
who  have  papers  on  the  program  are  not  here,  and  have  forwarded  the 
papers  to  me.  Among  them  might  be  mentioned  Professor  Cooley  of 
Montana.  Miss  Murtfelt  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  has  also  sent  a  short 
letter  and  a  paper  which  she  has  prepared,  and  states  that  owing  to 
poor  health  she  is  unable  to  be  here.  I  have  papers  from  Dr.  H.  T. 
Fernald  and  Professor  Comstock,  which  go  with  the  symposium  on 
teaching  entomolog>',  and  a  paper  from  Mr.  Norman  Criddle,  Trees- 
bank,  Manitoba;  a  letter  from  Doctor  Hewitt,  the  Dominion  Entomol- 
ogist of  Canada,  sa>ing  he  is  unable  to  be  present,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  traveling  over  the  Dominion  for  two  or  three  months, 
and  business  matters  force  him  to  be  in  another  portion  of  the  country 
at  tliis  time;  a  letter  from  Doctor  Bethune  regretting  his  inability  to 
be  present  and  a  short  paper  from  F.  W.  Urich.  Several  of  the  papers 
are  not  on  the  program,  for  the  reason  that  they  came  in  after  the  pro- 
gram was  printed.  I  have  a  title  from  Charles  T.  McClintock  and  Mr. 
Lowe  on  **  Demonstration  of  Methods  of  Testing  Ingestion  and  Con- 
tact Insecticides." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  resolutions  were  passed  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  members  who  had  passed  away  during  the  year 
previous,  and  after  the  meetings  were  concluded  a  copy  was  sent  to 
each  one  of  the  families.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Guilbeau  stating 
hvT  deep  appreciation  of  the  action  taken. 

Then*  is  oiu*  oth(T  matter  I  think  of  at  this  time:  At  the  last  meeting 
a  resolution  was  passed  providing  for  official  buttons.  This  has  been 
done,  and  buttons  have  been  prei)ared  for  the  meeting.  The  idea  is  to 
give  them  out  on  the  sani<»  !)asis  that  the  butt<ms  are  given  out  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  that  is,  upon 
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the  payment  of  dues.  The  program  has  been  prepared,  and  in  the  back 
of  each  program  has  been  printed  a  list  of  members,  and  the  number  of 
the  button  which  is  issued  corresponds  with  the  number  of  the  member 
on  the  list.  Unfortunately,  when  I  took  this  matter  up  with  the  printer, 
he  misunderstood  me,  and  the  programs  were  all  printed  with  covers. 
I  only  intended  to  have  covers  on  the  programs  for  the  members,  and 
then  have  a  certain  number  struck  off  without  covers  to  be  given  out 
promiscuously. 

Mr.  Herbert  Osborn:  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  the 
secretary  send  our  greetings  to  Miss  Murtfelt.  She  is  very  much 
interested  in  entomology,  and  I  know  she  watches  the  work  of  this 
Association  very  carefully. 

Secretary  Burgess  :  I  would  like  to  second  that  motion.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Miss  Murtfelt,  and  passed  a  very  pleasant  afternoon 
in  her  home,  and  since  that  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
secretary,  I  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  her.  She  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  entomology,  and  if  this  meeting  had  been  held  here  in  the 
summer  I  am  very  sure  she  would  have  attended.     Motion  carried. 

President  Sanderson  :  It  has  been  planned  that  we  hold  a  session 
at  the  Agricultural  College  on  Thursday,  and  inasmuch  as  that  is  per- 
haps as  good  an  opportunity  as  we  shall  have  to  see  the  college  and  the 
equipment  of  the  state  entomologist  there,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  accept  the  invitation  tendered  us. 

A  Member:  I  move  that  when  we  adjourn  this  afternoon  that  it  be 
to  meet  at  the  Agricultural  College.    Carried. 

Secretary  Burgess:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  about  the 
program.  We  have  a  very  full  program,  and  a  good  many  papers  have 
been  sent  in  by  parties  unable  to  be  present.  There  are  also  a  few 
papers,  which  are  not  on  the  program.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  arranged 
in  some  way  so  that  we  shall  know  just  what  ones  are  going  to  be 
presented. 

A  Member:  I  move  that  the  papers  whose  authors  are  not  present 
be  moved  to  the  end  of  the  program.    Carried. 

Mr.  Headlee:  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable for  the  Horticultural  Inspectors  to  become  directly  affiliated 
with  this  Association,  and  that,  to  that  end,  a  committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  on  organization 
of  the  Association  of  Horticultural  Inspectors. 

A  Member:  I  move  that  such  a  committee  be  appointed.    Carried. 

Mr.  Washburn:  I  should  like  to  ask  if  anything  definite  was  done 
at  the  Washington  meeting  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Symons  :  I  would  say  that  the  report  of  the  Washington  meeting 
was  similar  to  the  one  presented  by  Professor  Bruner. 
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Mr.  Summers:  In  general  I  am  in  favor  of  affiliation  where  possible, 
but  it  seems  as  though  all  the  affiliation  necessary  in  the  case  of  these 
societies  is  merely  to  avoid  conflict.  The  Association  of  Horticultural 
Inspectors  cannot  combine  with  this  Association  because  its  members 
are  not  made  by  the  election  of  the  association,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
need  of  affiliation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith:  There  is  one  other  point  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  this  connection :  Matters  which  were  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Horticultural  Inspectors  were  brought  into  our  meeting  and  there 
was  so  much  discussion  that  it  took  up  too  much  time.  Now,  that  will 
bring  all  that  back  into  the  Association  again,  and  I  do  not  know  as  we 
want  it  here  at  the  present  time. 

President  Sanderson:  I  might  suggest,  and  I  suppoee  that  is  the 
reason  this  matter  was  brought  up  at  this  time,  that  if  there  are  some 
who  favor  this  idea,  a  committee  might  consider  this  and  take  it  up  at 
the  last  session.  I  do  not  understand  that  it  would  affect  our  program 
at  all. 

Mr.  Howard:  It  seems  to  me  we  are  wasting  valuable  time.  This 
matter  can  be  taken  up  later. 

President  Sanderson  :  Is  there  any  further  business?  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  folloT^ing  committees: 

Resolutions:  Messrs.  Headlce,  Sanders  and  Symons. 

Nominations:  Messrs.  Osborn,  Bruner  and  Gossard. 

Memorial  Ilesolutions:  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Davis. 

Auditing:  Messrs.  O'Kane  and  Cotton. 

Affiliation  of  Horticultural  Inspectors:  Messrs.  Symons,  Headlee  and  J.  B.  Smith. 

President  Sanderson  announced  that  as  Messrs.  Quaintance  and 
For!H\s  of  the  Mcml)ership  Committee  were  not  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, ho  woiihi  appoint  Messrs.  J.  B.  Smith  and  Burgess  to  serve  in 
their  places. 

In  uccordimce  with  a  previous  arrangement  the  final  business  of  the 
m(»eting  was  transacted  at  the  session  Wednesday  afternoon,  December 
29. 

Prksidknt  8.\nderson:  The  first  thing  on  the  program  is  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  by  Professor  Symons. 

Mk.  Symons:  I  have  no  formal  report  to  make,  but  will  say  that 
during  the  past  year  the  committee  has  aimed  to  do  ever>i;hing  in  its 
f>ower  to  forward  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Simmons  bill,  which  haa 
iM'en  before  Congress.  We  were  invited  to  appear  before  the  Agri* 
cultural  Conunitt<»e  last  January  and  present  our  claims  as  to  the 
Worthiness  of  this  hill.  It  seeme<l  that  the  orchardists  of  West  Virginia 
and  oth«T  jilaces  ha<l  pn^viously  taken  the  nuitter  up  with  the  Secretary 
of  .Vt^rieulture.  and  were  also  anxious  to  he  heard,  and  it  appeared  that 
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the  nurserymen  likewise  were  there,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  im- 
porters of  stock  were  present  at  the  hearing.  It  developed  that  the 
nurserymen  opposed  the  bill,  particularly  one  section  of  it  which  gave 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  quarantine  against  any  in- 
fested section  in  Europe.  Hearings  were  given  these  parties,  but  on 
account  of  the  rush  of  business  in  Congress,  it  being  toward  the  end  of 
the  session,  the  bill  was  not  brought  to  a  vote.  I  have  learned  that 
toward  the  close  of  the  session  an  agreement  was  made  to  cut  out  the 
objectionable  section — Section  8 — and  it  was  thought  the  measure 
would  go  through,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  hitch  in  the 
matter  even  after  that,  so  it  was  promised  that  this  bill  will  be  taken 
up  immediately  after  the  holidays.  As  far  as  I  know  this  section  has 
not  been  taken  out  of  the  bill,  and  I  would  simply  recommend  to  the 
Association  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  up  the  matter 
energetically,  as  it  seems  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  act  ir- 
respective of  the  nurserymen,  but  not  necessarily  be  antagonistic  to 
them,  that  is  to  say,  invite  their  support,  but  at  all  odds,  push  the 
matter  with  every  means  at  our  command.  I  think  there  is  a  big  op- 
portunity for  this  Association  to  make  a  name  for  itself  in  securing 
this  legislation. 

Secretary  Burgess:  I  move  the  report  of  the  committee  be  ac- 
cepted and  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  as  suggested  in  the 
report  just  submitted.    Carried. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith:  I  want  to  add  just  a  word  to  what  Mr.  Symons 
has  said.  I  was  present  at  that  hearing,  and  the  impression  that  was 
left  upon  me  at  that  time  was  that  the  nurserymen  did  not  want  a  bill. 
They  took  the  ground  that  they  objected  to  it  on  account  of  the  quar- 
antine section,  but  after  the  department  yielded  to  them  and  was 
ready  to  take  out  the  quarantine  section  they  began  looking  for  other 
features  to  criticise,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  they  did  not 
want  any  bill  at  all.  I  think  we  might  just  as  well  go  ahead  and  look 
after  our  own  interests,  and  let  the  nurserymen  look  out  for  themselves, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  we  indorse  the  bill  as  a  whole,  including  the 
quarantine  section.  The  reason  is  that  while  we  as  entomologists  can 
look  after  our  end  of  the  problem,  the  matter  is  decidedly  serious  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  plant  pathologist.  There  are  a  number  of 
plant  diseases  that  cannot  be  recognized  at  the  time  of  importation. 
Take  the  white  pine  blister  rust,  for  instance,  and  other  diseases  which 
are  absolutely  impossible  of  recognition  in  early  stages,  and  the  only 
protection  we  have  against  their  introduction  is  a  rigid  quarantine  in 
sections  of  Europe  or  other  countries  where  the  disease  is  known,  and 
without  section  8  the  bill  is  useless. 

Mr.  Symons:  I  neglected  to  mention  the  great  help  that  both 
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Doctor  Smith  and  Professor  Worsham  gave  us  in  presenting  the  ento- 
mological aspects  of  the  case  before  the  Agricultural  Committee.  In 
fact,  I  would  say  that  Doctor  Smith  made  a  very  favorable  impression 
upon  the  committee. 

President  Sanderson  :  As  I  understand  it,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee made  by  Mr.  Symons  indorses  the  Simmons  bill.  I  want  to  make 
that  matter  clear — as  I  understand  it,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  has 
an  understanding  with  the  nurserymen  that  they  will  accede  to  the 
withdrawal  of  this  section. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith:  There  is  no  understanding  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  nurserymen  as  to  that  point.  The  depart- 
ment is  pushing  the  bill  with  all  sections  intact. 

President  Sanderson:  I  want  to  make  that  matter  perfectly  clear 
and  have  the  Association  vote  on  it,  because  if  we  instruct  the  com- 
mittee to  push  the  matter  as  it  now  stands,  our  committee  would  feel 
some  hesitancy  unless  they  had  a  full  understanding,  and  I  hope  the 
Association  fully  understands  that  part  of  it,  and  will  vote  advisedly 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Symons:  I  would  like  to  see  the  Association  give  the  matter 
thorough  consideration.  Personally,  I  would  rather  see  a  bill  without 
that  section  than  to  see  no  bill  at  all,  but  if  the  Association  feels  it  must 
stand  for  that  section,  irrespective  of  consequences,  I  would  agree  to  it* 
The  question  is  whether  the  Association  would  not  rather  see  a  bill 
without  that  section  than  to  see  no  bill  at  all.  I  believe  from  an  ento- 
mological standpoint  at  least,  that  it  will  make  a  start  toward  good 
legislation. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Hunter:  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  at  our  meeting 
in  Boston,  an  arrangement  was  finally  decided  upon. 

President  Sanderson:  That  was  in  the  Association  of  Horticul- 
tural Inspectors,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  S.  J.  Hunter:  Yes,  the  Horticultural  Inspectors.  They  re- 
ceiv(»d  from  the  committee  of  the  National  Nurserymen*8  Association 
a  protest  against  what  we  thought  was  in  conformity  with  their  wishes^ 
and  what  we  thought  they  agreed  to. 

President  Sanderson:  I  might  make  a  suggestion  for  the  con- 
8i<lerati(>n  of  the  Association,  and  that  is,  that  I  believe  this  Association 
couhl  afford  to  allow  this  committee  a  small  amount  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  necessary  correspondence  during  the  next 
month  in  getting  the  horticulturists  at  work,  and  rousing  public  senti- 
ment in  this  matter.  I  have  an  idea  that  $25  would  cover  postage  and 
necessary  expenses  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Symons:  Would  this  Association  be  willing  to  instruct  the  com- 
mit t<N»  to  use  its  discretion  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Simmons 
bill? 
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Mr.  Herbert  Osborn:  I  move  that  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
be  authorized  to  use  its  discretion  in  the  matter  of  securing  legislation, 
agreeing  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  Simmons  bill.    Motion  carried. 

President  Sanderson:  I  will  appoint  on  that  committee  Messrs. 
Symons,  Worsham  and  J.  B.  Smith. 

Secretary  Burgess:  I  think  the  president  has  mentioned  the 
matter  of  allowing  a  small  amount  of  expense  money  for  postage,  etc., 
and  it  seems  to  me  if  that  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  at  all  it  should  be 
settled  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Headlee:  I  desire  to  move  that  a  sum  of  $25,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  is  necessary,  be  appropriated  from  the  treasury  of  this  As- 
sociation to  be  used  for  the  purpose  just  mentioned.    Motion  carried. 

President  Sanderson:  We  will  now  take  up  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

REPORT  OF  CX)MMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Aasocialion  of  Economic  Entomologists: 

Your  committee  d^res  to  present  the  following  report: 

Whereas,  There  now  exists  a  great  lack  of  properly  trained  men  for  the  work  in 
economic  entomology  in  the  country  at  large,  be  it 

Resolvedy  By  the  Association,  that  universities  and  agricultural  colleges  within 
whose  province  it  naturally  falls  to  supply  this  need,  be  urged  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  thorough  training  of  capable  men  for  the  profession  of  economic 
entomology. 

Whereas,  The  recent  importation  of  brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths  on  nursery 
stock  from  abroad  has  most  forcibly  demonstrated  the  imperative  need  of  an  ade- 
quate national  inspection  law,  and  whereas,  the  Simmons  bill  now  before  Congress 
proposes  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  law,  be  it 

Resolvedj  That  this  Association  by  every  means  in  its  power,  urge  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  for  passing  this  bill  without  unnecessary  delay  or  change. 

Whereas,  The  University  of  Minnesota,  through  Dean  Appleby  and  the  Staff 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  through  the  School  of  Agriculture,  has  most  courteously 
provided  this  Association  with  highly  satisfactory  accommodations,  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  the  Association's  most  sincere  thanks  be  extended  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

Whereas,  It  is  undoubtedly  due  primarily  to  the  efforts  of  Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn 
that  the  Association  has  experienced  such  delightful  treatment  during  its  stay  in 
Minneapolis,  both  at  the  University  and  in  the  city,  be  it 

Resohedy  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  him  for  his 
very  thoughtful  and  kindly  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  J.  Headlee, 

Thomas  B.  Symons, 

J.  G.  Sanders, 

Committee, 

Voted  that  the  report  be  accepted. 
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President  Sanderson  :  We  will  next  hear  the  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee  by  Mr.  O'Kane. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

The  oommittee  respectfully  reports  that  it  has  examined  the  books  of  the  secre- 
tary and  has  found  them  correct. 

W.  C.  O'Kane, 

E.  C.  Cotton, 
CamtniUee. 

President  Sanderson  :  The  next  report  is  that  of  the  Committee 
on  Memorial  Resolutions,  by  Professor  Osborn. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIAL  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Kirkaldt  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists  has  lost  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  active 
members  and  it  is  with  deep  sense  of  its  loss  that  it  now  records  its 
admiration  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

Mr.  Kirkaldy  was  eminent  as  a  systematist  and  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  growth  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the  group  Hemiptera. 
Especially  in  his  recent  Catalogue  of  Heteroptera,  unfortunately  com* 
plete  for  only  part  of  the  group,  he  has  placed  workers  in  entomology 
permanently  in  his  debt.  While  still  young  and  with  prospect  of  a 
most  useful  career  for  the  future,  the  work  he  had  already  accomplished 
will  stand  as  an  enduring  testimony  of  his  ability  and  industry. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  A.  West  the  Association  was  lost  one  of  its 
younger  and  valued  members.  He  was  generally  recognized  as  a 
scientist  of  exceptional  ability  and  by  those  who  knew  him  more  in- 
timately he  was  appreciated  as  a  painstaking  and  energetic  worker. 
His  ability  was  also  recognized  by  the  progressive  agriculturists  in  his 
own  and  many  other  states  where  he  was  so  often  called  for  ad- 
dress<»s  on  entomology. 

RcHolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  in  the  published  records 
of  this  im'^'ting  of  the  Association  and  that  copies  be  transmitted  to 
the  families  of  the  deceased. 

Herbert  Osborn, 
John  J.  Davis, 

CommiUee. 

Vote<i  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  accepted  and  the  recom- 
mendations adopted. 

Prksidknt  SANDKitsoN:  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions is  next  in  order. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS    . 

Your  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

For  President,  F.  L.  Washburn  of  Minnesota. 

First  Vice-President,  E.  D.  Ball  of  Utah. 

Second  Vice-President,  R.  H.  PETrrr  of  Michigan. 

Member  of  Committee  on  Nomenclature,  A.  L.  Quaintance. 

MemberB  of  CouncU.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  {  g;  g;  f^^^. 

Members  of  Advisory  Board,  Joxtrnal  of  Economic  Entomoloot,  L.  O.  Howard^ 

S.  A.  Forbes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  Osborn, 

Lawrence  Bruner, 

h.  a.  gossard, 

CammiUee, 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  secretary  cast  a  ballot  for  the 
election  of  the  members  nominated.  The  ballot  was  cast  and  the  mem- 
bers nominated  were  elected. 

President  Sanderson:  We  will  now  take  up  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Membership. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

The  Committee  on  Membership  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

For  foreign  membership: 
Dr.  L.  P  DeBussy,  Biologist  of  the  Tobacco    Growers'    Association,    Deli, 

Sumatra. 
Mr.  N.  Kourdumoff,  Opytnoe.Pole,  Poltava,' Russia. 

For  advancement  from  associate  to  active  membership: 
Back,  E.  A.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
Barber,  H.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Foster,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gahan,  A.  B.,  College  Park,  Md. 
Johannsen,  O.  A.,  Orono,  Me. 
Jones,  P.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Kelly,  E.  O.  G.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
O'Kane,  W.  C,  Durham,  N.  H. 

For  associate  membership: 
Babcock,  C.  G.,  College  Park,  Md. 
Cory,  E.  N.,  College  Park,  Md. 
Criddle,  Norman,  Treesbank,  Manitoba,  Can. 
Culver,  J.  J.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 
Douglass,  B.  W.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
GiU,  J.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hartzell,  F.  Z.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Hoff,  E.  P.,  Logan,  Utah. 
Holloway,  T.  E.,  Brownsville,  Tex. 
McGregor,  E.  A.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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Oestlund,  O.  W.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Osbom,  H.  T.,  Wellington,  Kan. 

Pinkus,  Harry,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Tothill,  J.  D.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Winslow,  R.  M.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Can. 

Wolcott,  G.  N.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Two  active  and  two  associate  members  are  in  arrears  for  dues  for  three  years.  It 
is  recoomiended  that  the  secretary  notify  them  of  their  delinquency,  and  if  in  three 
months  thereafter  the  dues  have  not  been  paid,  that  they  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 

Charles  W.  Hargitt  and  C.  V.  Piper  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  during  the  past 

year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  E.  Summers, 

J.  B.  Smith, 

A.  F.  Burgess, 

CommiUee. 

By  vote  of  the  Association  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  recom- 
mendations adopted. 

Secretary  Burgess:  In  regard  to  the  report  just  presented  I  would 
like  to  say  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  a  great  many  of  the  youiiger 
men  in  the  Association  if  lists  of  their  publications  were  filed  with  the 
Membership  Committee  during  the  year,  so  that  the  committee  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  lists  and  know  what  the  members 
arc  doing  and  bo  able  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  their  work. 

President  Sanderson:  Wo  will  next  hear  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  affiliation  of  the  Horticultural  Inspectors  with  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Svmons:  I  will  simply  report  that  progress  has  been  made 
looking  toward  affiliation  with  the  Inspectors,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  matter  at  the  Inspectors'  meeting. 

President  Sanderson:  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  societies  interested  in  agricultural  science  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  Headlee:  Would  it  be  out  of  place  to  ask  for  a  statement  of  the 
a(lv:intiig«'s  of  this  affiliati<m? 

President  Sander-son:  Can  Mr.  Bruner  inform  us  what  the  ad- 
vantages of  affiliation  to  this  Association  will  be? 

Mr.  Bruner:  I  can  not,  because  I  can  see  no  advantages. 

Mr.  IIerhert  Osborn:  I  move  that  the  matter  be  laid  on  the  table 
and  the  committee  discharged. 

Mr.  Symons:  I  should  like  to  hear  Doctor  Smith  say  a  few  words 
on  this  matter,  iu)t  that  I  have  any  partisan  views  whatever,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  i<lea  was  that  affiliation  of  all  these  associations  would  be  an 
advantage  to  this  .Association,  l)ut  from  the  standpoint  of  economy, 
when»  wc»  have  to  pay  to  Ix^come  a  meml>er  of  this  affiliation  it  does  at 
first  sight  seem  an  embarrassment  to  this  Association.    Those  who  at* 
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tended  the  meeting  of  the  committee  were  not  in  a  position  to  pledge 
themselves  to  anything,  and  this  report  does  not  pledge  any  one,  but 
it  did  seem  to  those  assembled  that  it  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  it  was  referred  back  to  the  Association  in  the  hope  that  the  matter 
would  be  discussed.  I  simply  make  this  statement  for  I  felt  then  and 
I  feel  now  that  if  these  associations  can  do  anything  toward  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  science  we  should  consider  it  in  a  safe  and  sane 
way. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Symons  has  brought 
my  name  into  the  matter — I  represented  the  Horticultural  Inspectors 
and  took  some  part  in  the  discussion — I  wish  to  say  that  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  for  affiliation  was  the  one  representative  from  the 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists.  The  man  who  made  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  affiliation,  was  the  representative  from 
this  body,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  he  practically  drafted  the  constitution,  so 
the  action  proposed  is  a  direct  rebuke  to  our  representative  at  this 
meeting.  He  presented  arguments  in  favor  of  affiliation  somewhat 
in  this  way:  The  members  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomo- 
logists are  largely  in  official  positions,  largely  teachers  in  agricultural 
institutions,  and  interested  in  a  general  way  in  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  science.  The  body  that  meets  in  Washington  every  other 
year,  which  represents  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  is  represented  by  their  presidents  and  directors.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  associations  that  meet  at  the  same  time  in 
connection  with  them,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  good  policy  for  all 
bodies  that  are  in  any  way  connected  with  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  to  meet  at  least  once  in  two  years  together.  There 
was  no  suggestion  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Association  or  Society 
«hould  be  interfered  with.  It  was  deemed  wise,  in  order  to  retain  the 
<;onnection  between  these  bodies,  to  have  a  meeting  once  in  two  years, 
and  that  the  meetings  should  always  be  held  in  Washington;  that  one 
year  we  should  meet  in  Washington,  and  the  other  year  anywhere  we 
<;hose.  Assuming  that  that  would  be  the  idea,  it  would  seem  to  be  sug- 
gested and  to  be  believed  by  those  who  favor  affiliation,  that  it  would 
cheapen  the  matter  to  all  the  societies  if  that  could  be  done,  and  would 
bring  harmony  into  the  general  methods  of  work.  Of  course,  the  under- 
lying idea  was  that  there  might  be  a  publication  on  agriculture  that 
would  cover  the  entire  field,  with  the  understanding  that  it  might  be 
divided  into  different  sections.  Personally,  I  would  say  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  affiliation.  I  am  simply  presenting  now  to  this  Association, 
which  I  did  not  represent,  the  argument  which  your  representative 
presented  with  all  his  power  and  with  all  the  effect  he  possibly  could. 
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In  fact  Doctor  Hopkins  and  Doctor  Allen  of  the  department  really 
drew  up  this  proposed  constitution  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time. 
My  own  position  I  think  was  entirely  clear  in  this  matter.  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  that  before  the  Association  takes  definite  action  in  voting 
for  the  motion  as  it  stands,  that  it  should  know  the  Association  i& 
responsible. 

Mr.  Symons:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe,  in  fairness  to  Doctor 
Hopkins,  that  he  was  acting  in  his  official  capacity,  and  that  he  was 
carrying  out,  as  he  thought,  the  wishes  of  this  Association. 

Secretary  Burgess:  Professor  Bruner,  Doctor  Hopkins  and  myself 
were  members  of  the  committee,  continued  over  from  the  time  that  the 
first  work  was  done  on  affiliation.  Professor  Bruner  and  myself  were 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  in  Washington  last  fall.  Doctor 
Hopkins,  of  course,  was  at  Washington,  and  did  all  the  active  work. 
Personally  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what  the  committee  had  done  until 
the  report  was  made  yesterday,  and  I  might  say  also  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  serious  faults  in  the  agreement,  which  would  render 
it  difficult  for  this  Association  to  comply  with  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Herbert  Osborn:  It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  matter  stands, 
we  could  not  take  any  favorable  action,  and  that  the  question  ought  to 
be  laid  on  the  table.  I  am  perfectly  willing  the  committee  should  be 
continued  if  there  is  anything  that  could  be  accomplished  by  its  re- 
tention. 

President  Sanderson:  It  seems  to  me  if  that  report  could  be  ac- 
cepted it  would  l)e  at  least  a  more  courteous  way  of  handling  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  think  the  members  of  that  committee  who  are  here  are  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  the  situation,  without  any  further  discussion, 
to  c'uable  them  to  take  the  matter  up.  I  would  say  I  believe  there  is 
very  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  affiliation,  and  personally,  I  be- 
lieve this  .\ss()ciation  cannot  afford  to  divorce  itself  from  the  Agri- 
cultural associations  of  the  country.  If  this  thing  is  going  through,  and 
our  repres<»ntative  has  taken  such  an  active  part,  we  ought  not  to  turn 
him  down.  I  ctTtainly  would  like  to  have  this  report  placed  on  file 
with  the  understanding  that  we  recognize  the  objections. 

Sejrktaky  HrRcJKss:  I  think  there  is  one  clause  in  this  resolution 
and  agrei*nient  which  bears  on  the  matter.  After  enumerating  the 
different  s<irieti<v  which  are  supposed  to  enter  into  the  agreement,  rep- 
resentatives of  which  have  signed  the  agreement,  it  states  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  ratification  at  the  first  session  held  by  the  societies  mentioned 
subse<|uent  to  this  date.  If  we  accept  this  report  it  seems  to  me  we 
inclorst'  the  agreement. 

President  Sandkk.son:  I  mean  that  we  accept  it  simply  as  placing 
it  on  file. 
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Mr.  Symons:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received 
and  the  committee  continued. 

President  Sanderson:  The  substitute  motion  that  the  report  be 
received  and  fche  committee  continued  is  carried. 

We  have  also  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  wa^  laid 
over  until  this  time.  What  is  your  pleasure?  It  might  be  in  order  for 
me  to  refresh  your  minds  as  to  the  suggestions  of  the  committee. 
First,  to  adopt  the  policy  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  secretary,  second 
to  have  a  standing  committee  on  entomological  investigationd,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  paper  of  Doctor  Headlee,  and  third  that  the  incoming 
executive  committee  submit  an  amendment  that  the  dues  be  raised 
$1  to  include  the  Journal,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  this  Association  be  made  business  manager  of  the  publishing  asso- 
ciation in  order  to  give  the  secretary  as  much  remuneration  as  possible. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith:  I  move  the  first  recommendation  be  adopted. 
Carried. 

President  Sanderson:  The  second  point  is  on  the  matter  of  a 
committee  on  entomological  investigations. 

Mr.  Symons:  I  move  that  the  second  recommendation  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Headlee:  This  committee,  to  do  its  best  work,  ought  to  be 
representative  of  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  I  doubt  whether 
three  persons  is  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a  representative  com- 
mittee.   I  think  we  ought  to  adopt  this. 

Mr.  Washburn:  What  are  the  duties  of  this  committee?  Why  do 
we  need  such  a  big  committee?  I  should  suppose  a  very  small  com- 
mittee would  do. 

Mr.  Headlee:  The  reason  I  suggest  a  larger  committee  is  this: 
The  problems  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  vary  greatly. 
The  Southern  problems  are  very  different  from  the  Northern,  and  the 
Western  are  very  different  in  many  respects  from  the  Eastern.  If  we  do 
not  have  a  committee  representing  these  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, we  are  not  going  to  get  as  gck)d  discussions  of  the  projects  under 
way;  we  are  not  going  to  get  as  helpful  statements  in  pointing  out  the 
desirable  and  undesirable  features  and  possibilities  of  change  for  the 
better.  For  instance,  say  a  committee  member  lives  in  Texas,  where 
problems  are  exceedingly  different  from  problems  in  Minnesota — that 
man,  owing  to  his  familiarity  with  conditions  in  the  South,  ought  to  be 
able  to  modify  the  discussions  submitted  by  the  committee  as  a 
whole  on  southern  problems  in  a  very  desirable  manner.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  among 
the  members  of  the  committee.  The  information  could  be  collected 
and  the  discussions  written  by  one  member,  and  then  sent  around  to 
the  other  members,  and  they  could  revise  and  change  as  they  saw  fit, 
and  then  return  to  the  man  who  did  the  first  writing. 
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Mr.  Washburn:  I  must  confess  ignorance  as  to  just  what  theduties 
of  that  committee  are. 

Mr.  Headlee:  I  feel  considerable  hesitation  in  trying  to  answer 
the  question.  The  first  duty  would  be  to  gather  information  in  regard 
to  projects  now  under  way.  The  second  would  be  to  draw  these  proj- 
ects together  and  formulate  them  into  some  sort  of  table,  possibly, 
that  could  be  published  in  the  Journal,  and  form  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion at  the  regular  meeting.  The  third  duty  would  be  to  write  a  broad- 
gauged  discussion  of  the  general  tendencies  which  these  investi- 
gations showed. 

President  Sanderson:  It  is  suggested  that  the  committee  be  of 
three  members. 

Mr.  Symons:  Make  it  five. 

President  Sanderson:  I  would  say,  that  as  contemplated  ori- 
ginally by  the  Executive  Committee,  this  proposition  did  not  include 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Through  a  misunderstanding  this  year, 
and  through  loss  of  a  letter  which  was  written  by  me  to  the  bureau,  we 
failed  to  have  the  co5peration  which  we  feel  certain  we  will  have  in  the 
future.  The  proposition  was  that  the  Bureau  be  invited  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative to  give  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  exactly  as 
this  committee  would  secure  from  the  different  states.  Motion  is 
carried. 

President  Sanderson:  I  will  ask  the  Nominating  Committee  to 
nominate  that  committee  as  a  standing  committee,  if  they  can  do  so, 
before  we  adjourn  this  afternoon.  The  third  proposition  is  regarding 
the  amendment  to  make  the  dues  include  the  Journal.  This  is 
brought  up  merely  for  discussion  at  this  time,  so  that  it  may  take  the 
sense  of  the  meeting. 

Mk.  Svmons:  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  house  I  move 
that  this  provisicm  be  adopted,  and  if  I  can  have  a  second,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  it  for  a  moment.  (Motion  seconded.)  I  would  simply 
say  I  luivc  been  opposed  to  joining  the  dues  and  the  Journal,  for  the 
reason  that  1  did  not  think  it  would  l)e  best  to  make  it  necassary  for  the 
young  men  joining  the  .Association  to  take  the  Journal.  I  have 
learned.  how<»ver.  that  there  are  only  about  twenty  members  of  the 
.\ss<iciation  who  have  not  taken  the  Journal,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  they 
could  all  afford  to  take  it.  tluTefore,  I  take  pleasure  in  making  the 
motion  to  includ<»  the  dues.  It  would  certainly  greatly  simplify  the 
Work  of  the  secret  ar\. 

Pkks!I)KNtSani)kkson:  If  I  maysuKKest;  this  is  simply  giving  us  a 
year  to  consider  the  (pn^stion,  and  with  seventy-five  memlH^rs  present 
m-xt  year,  they  nli^;ht  consider  it  very  differently.    Motion  was  carried 
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The  secretary  suggests  that  the  Association  may  wish  to  take  some 
action  looking  toward  the  matter  of  program  for  the  coming  year,  as 
to  how  much  time  you  wish  to  take. 

Mr.  Washburn:  This  is  merely  a  thought  which  occurred  to  me 
this  morning:  lb  is  evident  that  if  we  can  have  only  two  days  we  are 
always  going  to  be  crowded.  If  we  could  abstract  the  papers,  and  the 
readers  of  the  papers  simply  give  results,  in  case  there  are  results,  and 
then  have  a  few  symposia,  perhaps  we  would  get  over  more  ground 
than  if  we  had  the  reading  of  all  the  papers  in  detail. 

Mr.  Cotton  :  It  seems  to  me  one  way  we  can  get  around  this  matter 
is  to  leave  it  to  the  Program  Committee  next  year,  if  a  large  number  of 
papers  are  coining  in,  to  extend  the  time  one  day,  if  necessary,  or  to 
make  some  provision  for  night  sessions,  or  it  might  be  possible  to  have 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  Entomological  Society  of  America  or  the 
Horticultural  Inspectors,  and  not  encroach  upon  either  one,  and  to 
that  end  I  make  a  motion  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  use  his 
discretion  in  that  matter. 

President  Sanderson  :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  matter 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  as  to  the  length  of  time  oc- 
cupied by  our  program. 

Secretary  Burgess:  Mr.  President,  I  have  always  endeavored  in 
the  matter  of  the  program  to  try  to  arrange  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
satisfactory,  fitting  in  with  the  time  of  the  other  societies  that  meet  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  think  that  policy  should  be  continued  in  order 
that  we  may  work  in  harmony  with  the  other  societies  that  want  to 
meet  the  same  week.  In  regard  to  papers,  it  is  a  very  diflScult  matter 
to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  what  you  will  or  won't  take, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Association  to  dis- 
courage the  sending  or  presentation  of  papers.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
a  man  belongs  to  the  Association,  according  to  the  constitution  he  has 
an  equal  right  with  any  other  member  to  present  papers,  or  enter  into 
discussion,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to  curtail  that  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  feel  that  under  the  motion  just 
made  we  can  probably  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  next  year. 

President  Sanderson  :  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the  matter 
be  left  to  the  secretary.    What  is  your  pleasure?    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  O'Kane:  There  is  a  matter  which  I  wish  to  present  at  this  time. 
There  are  a  good  many  of  us  who  live  a  long  distance  from  any  place  of 
meeting  that  may  be  chosen,  and  traveling  expenses  are  a  burden.  I 
am  advised  that  two  years  ago  the  Committee  on  Station  Policy  took 
this  matter  up,  but  did  nothing  about  it.  I  should  like  to  see  the  As- 
sociation take  some  action  by  which  the  incoming  Executive  Committee 
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could  take  this  matter  up  and  urge  the  advisability  of  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  entomologists  to  these  meetings. 

It  was  moved  and.seconded  that  the  Executive  Committee  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  Committee  on  Organization  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.    Motion  carried. 

A  Member:  I  should  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that  if  we  were 
more  closely  affiliated  with  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  it  would  be  easier  to  get  the  expenses  paid 
than  when  the  entomologists  hold  themselves  aloof. 

President  Sanderson:  I  would  say  that  the  meeting  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Company  will  be  held  this  evening  at  7.15  at  Hotel  Dyck- 
man.  The  election  of  officers  has  already  taken  place  under  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

On  motion^  the  President  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Washburn,  Herbert  Osborn  and  Burgess  to  take  up  with  a 
similar  committee  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  America  the 
matter  of  securing  positions  for  entomologists. 

Mr.  Symons:  I  move  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  be 
left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

President  Sanderson  :  That  finishes  the  business.  The  Committee 
on  Nominations  has  selected  the  following  standing  committee  on  En- 
tomological Investigations:  Messrs.  Sanderson,  Headlee,  Titus,  Sher- 
man and  Brit  ton. 


PART  II 

Prksidknt  Sandkrson:  riifortunately  neither  of  our  vice-presi- 
dents an*  prcs.'ut  at  tho  inert  inji;.  thert»fore  I  will  ask  Professor  Sum- 
mers to  tak<'  the  chair. 

CnAiKMAN  SiMMKHs:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  annual  address  of 
the  pn'siclrnt. 


AMKRHAN    ASSOCIATION    OF   ECUNOMIC   ENTOMOLOGISTS 

In  arconlanrr  with  th(>  constitution  tlu*  following  committcH;  on  membership  has 
b<*4'n  iipiHiintitl  for  the  year  VJ\  1 :  Dr.  .John  B.  Smith,  Chairman,  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt  and 
Prof.  IlffU-rt  <>j<Uirn 

F.  L  Washburn,  President, 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ECONOBflC  ENTOMOLOGISTS 

By  E.  DwiGHT  Sanderson,  Morganiown,  W.  Va, 

Your  president  sincerely  appreciates  the  honor  conferred  upon  him 
in  electing  him  to  preside  at  this,  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting 
of  this  great  association  of  economic  entomologists.  He  has  also  had 
occasion  to  realize  that  with  this  is  imposed  the  duty  required 
by  our  constitution  of  presenting  an  address.  In  again  perusing  the 
scholarly  addresses  of  the  former  presidents  of  this  association  I 
soon  became  aware  that  I  had  not  been  chosen  for  this  task  from  any 
^consideration  of  the  possibility  of  my  maintaining  the  high  standard 
set  by  my  illustrious  predecessors  as  far  as  any  exposition  of  ento- 
mological knowledge  might  be  concerned.  (And  may  I  remark  in 
passing  that  no  entomologist  should  consider  his  entomological  edu- 
cation complete  until  he  has  read  the  addresses  of  the  former  presi- 
dents of  this  association  and  glanced  over  the  business  and  programmes 
of  its  meetings,  for  they  contain  the  richest  digest  of  American  eco- 
nomic entomology,  and  will  unfold  to  him  the  heritage  to  which  he  has 
attained.)  I  was  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the  only  reason  for 
my  designation  for  this  part  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  I  have  been  an 
ardent  believer  in  the  usefulness  of  this  association  and  have  done  the 
best  I  could  to  promote  its  organization  and  usefulness.  If  this  sup- 
position be  true,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  venturing  upon  a 
<;onsideration  of  the  work  of  this  association,  its  sphere,  and  its  future. 
In  doing  so  I  am  reminded  that  ten  years  ago,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
this  association  which  I  was  able  to  attend,  Vice-President  Gillette 
gave  an  address  on  the  ''Objects  of  the  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists,*'  in  which  he  ably  discussed  much  of  the  same  ground 
which  I  shall  again  present  for  your  consideration.  It  would  seem 
that  some  of  these  fundamental  matters  are  of  perennial  interest  and 
must  needs  be  discussed  and  reconsidered  with  the  passing  of  every 
decade. 

THE   OBJECTS   OF   THE    ASSOCIATION 

Article  1,  Section  2  of  our  constitution  very  clearly  defines  the 
objects  of  this  association,  as  follows: 

**Its  objects  shall  be:  (1)  To  discuss  new  discoveries,  to  exchange 
experiences,  and  to  carefully  consider  the  best  methods  of  work  in 
economic  entomology;  (2)  to  give  opportunity  to  individual  workers 
of  announcing  proposed  investigations  so  as  to  bring  out  suggestions 
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and  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  work;  (3)  to  suggest,  when 
possible,  certain  lines  of  investigation  upon  subjects  of  general 
interest ;  (4)  to  promote  the  study  and  advance  the  science  of 
economic  entomology/'  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  occasionally 
consider  whether  this  organization  is  developing  along  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  constitution  by  its  founders,  and  more  recently  rati* 
fied  by  us,  and  how  it  may  be  further  strengthened  and  developed. 
The  first  two  or  three  of  these  objects  seem  to  have  been  most 
prominent  in  the  minds  of  its  founders  and  have  been  the  directing 
force  in  its  development.  In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  to  make  the  association  more  of  a  working  organiza- 
tion and  to  devote  attention  to  the  development  of  the  science  of 
economic  entomology'  and  its  application  to  public  welfare,  under 
the  fourth  object  above,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  "general 
welfare"  clause  of  our  federal  constitution.  With  the  rapid  increase 
in  membership,  this  tendency  must  be  inevitable,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  discuss  the  work  of  the  association  under  the  above  heads 
and  to  venture  some  suggestions  for  its  further  development. 

THE   DISCUSSION   OF  NEW  DISCOVERIES 

A.  The  discussion  of  new  discoveries. — In  1889  with  22  charter  mem- 
bers it  was  possible  for  the  association  to  discuss  the  discoveries  of 
each  member  who  wished  to  present  them,  and  this  was  practically  so 
up  to  1900  when  we  had  109  members;  but  with  the  264  members  now 
enrolled,  and  with  every  prospect  of  a  steady  growth,  it  is  evident 
that  thefi»  must  be  some  selection  of  what  **new  discoveries"  are 
most  worthy  of  our  joint  consideration.  That  some  systematic  pres- 
entation of  the  advances  made  in  the  previous  year  would  be  a  most 
useful  feature  of  our  meetings  can  hardly  be  gainsaid,  for  with  the 
wide  ran^e  of  investigation  now  being  carried  on  by  a  host  of  workers, 
it  is  beyond  the  pow(»r  of  most  of  us  to  keep  even  fairly  well  informed 
concerning?  even  the  more  important  work  being  done.  In  his  presi- 
dential a(l<lress  before  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting,  Mr.  Quaint- 
ance  nuule  a  suggestion^  which  I  have  always  regretted  was  not  more 
favoral)ly  consi<lered  and  I  beg  to  again  call  it  to  your  attention.  It 
was  **t[iat  a  jierson  be  annually  designated  for  each  of  the  principal 
natural  divisi«)ns  of  the  general  subject  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  pre- 
sent .  at  the  following  meeting,  a  resume  of  the  principal  results  achieved 
in  that  particular  branch  during  the  year.  The  reports  of  these 
several  persons  would  become  part  of  our  proceedings  and  could  be 
referred  to  at  will  by  workers  in  other  lines."  A  list  of  such  branches 
of  the  subject   was  given  which  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a 
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useful  classification.  I  am  sure  that  the  annual  risumi  of  insect 
injuries  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  Yearbook 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  most  useful  as  a  matter 
of  reference,  and  I  believe  that  a  r^sumi  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Quaint- 
ance  would  soon  be  found  a  most  valuable  feature  of  our  work.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  such  reports  would  not  unduly  tax  our 
annual  programme,  but  might  it  not  be  possible  to  have  the  reports 
published  in  the  October  number  of  our  Journal,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  those  which  seem  most  important  might  then  be  arranged  for 
by  a  programme  committee? 

THE   EXCHANGE   OF  EXPERIENCE 

B.  To  exchange  experiences, — This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  our  annual  gatherings  of  which  we  do  not  always  secure 
the  largest  benefit.  Such  an  exchange  may  be  secured  through  sym- 
posiums upon  topics  of  general  interest,  by  discussion  of  papers  read, 
and  by  personal  conferences.  The  latter  will  be  further  discussed 
under  item  2.  The  discussion  of  papers  is  becoming  more  and  more 
limited  by  the  fulness  of  our  programmes.  For  several  years  we  have 
advocated  the  expediency  of  having  one  or  two  symposiums  upon 
topics  of  general  interest,  as  has  become  quite  common  in  other  organi- 
zations of  this  nature,  and  various  attempts  to  this  end  have  been 
made.  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  at  our  last  meeting 
in  favor  of  the  secretary  attempting  to  arrange  such  symposiums  for 
this  meeting,  which  was  adopted,  and  your  secretary  has  endeavored 
to  do  so.  A  program  committee  might  be  valuable  in  shaping  our 
programs  and  ensuring  a  continuity  of  policy  thereof,  and  I  would 
suggest  the  feasibility  of  a  standing  program  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  secretary  and  two  members,  each  to  serve  three  years 
in  rotation. 

CONSIDERATIONS   OF  METHODS   OF  WORK 

C.  To  carefully  consider  the  best  methods  of  work  in  economic  ento- 
mology. — There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in  our  meetings  to  devote 
more  attention  to  methods,  from  which  I  feel  sure  we  have  all  derived 
great  benefit.  It  must  be  apparent  that  in  attacking  new  problems 
we  often  expend  too  much  time  and  money  in  developing  methods 
which  later  we  often  find  have  been  worked  out  by  others,  unknown 
CO  us.  There  is  great  need  for  a  compilation  concerning  methods  and 
apparatus  used  in  investigation  in  economic  entomolog>\  The  late 
Professor  Slingerland  was  engaged  upon  the  compilation  of  such  data 
for  the  use  of  his  graduate  students,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
was  not  spared  to  complete  a  task  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  quali- 
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fiedy  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  may  complete  the  labor  and 
give  us  the  results  in  some  accessible  published  form. 

ANNOUNCING  PROPOSED  INVESTIGATIONS 

2.  '*To  give  opportunity  to  individual  workers  of  announcing  pro- 
posed investigations  so  as  to  bring  out  suggestions  and  avoid  unne- 
cessary duplication  of  work."    This  topic  opens  a  broad  field  for  the 
discussion  of  various  matters  which  have  been  of  interest  to  this  asso- 
ciation since  its  organization.     In  general  we  have  had  but  few  such 
outlines  of  proposed  investigations,  though  there  has  been  a  hopeful 
tendency  to  make  use  of  this  feature  of  our  meetings  in  late  years. 
It  must  be  evident,  nevertheless,  that  with  our  present  membership 
it  would  be  impossible  for  all  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
It  must  be  equally  evident  to  every  thoughtful  worker  that  there  has 
been  and  is  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  money  in  our  investiga- 
tions through  a  lack  of  reasonable  cooperation.     I  would  not  urge 
an  avoidance  of  all  duplication,  or  even  an  attempt  to  always  secure 
uniformity  of  method,  though  that  is  desirable  as  far  as  i>088ible; 
but  is  there  any  reason  why  several  workers  who  are  attacking  the 
same  problem  in  different  fields  should  not  confer  together  in  person 
or  by  correspondence  concerning  the  problem  in  hand,  the  methods 
anci  results,  so  as  to  be  of  mutual  help?    There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  to  decline  such  publicity  of  their  plans  for  fear  that  some 
one  else  will  proceed  to  make  use  of  them,  or  that  some  one  will  appro- 
priate their  results.     I  suppose  that  entomologists  are  as  prone  to 
th<'  failings  of  human  nature  as  any  other  set  of  men,  and  that  the 
honest  and  generous  must  always  suffer  from  those  whose  consciences 
seem  somewhat  dull  in  this  ri»gard,  but  I  ask  in  all  sincerity,  are  we  to 
ba.M'  our  relations  to  each  other  (m  the  assumption  that  all  our  col- 
leagues, or  even  any  considerable  numlHT,  will  not  treat  our  confi- 
dence with  all  tlu'  eonsideration  that  we  ourselves  give  and  expect? 
If  so.  I  fear  we  need  a  revival  of  entomological  ideals.     Fortunately, 
such  is  not  the  ease.     No  man  who  is  doing  work  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion ne<'<l  ever  fear  that  his  reputation  will  suffer  from  that  of  hij 
imitator,  and  I  always  have  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  man  who  is 
coii^tantly  fearing  that  his  generosity  will  be  abused.     The  slogan  of 
the  age  is  ''(let  together!"  and  w(»  must  rememl)er  that  we  are  em- 
ployeil  by  Mie  jMMiple  t(»  serve  their  best  interests,  and  that  we  must 
in  honor  avail  ourM^lve^  of  whatever  means  will  l)est  advance  our 
work  to  that  end  and  l»est  utilize  the  exi)enditure  of  public  moneys. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  advance  ahmg  this  line,  and  it  is 
now  not  infre(|uent  for  experiment  station  investigators  who  are  work- 
ing on  the  same  |)roblem  to  meet  together  and  carefully  consider  the 
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best  means  of  work,  its  correlation,  and  uniformity  of  method  so  that 
the  results  are  comparable.  Were  we  informed  as  to  the  work  our 
colleagues  are  doing  we  might  often  have  such  conferences  at  these 
meetings,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value;  but  unfortunately 
we  often  go  ahead  with  a  new  project  in  entire  ignorance  that  it  is 
being  attacked  by  another  with  whom  we  might  readily  confer.  Then, 
too,  preliminary  results,  not  ready  for  publication,  if  exchanged,  will 
often  save  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  work  or  hasten  the  progress 
of  investigation. 

With  these  ends  in  view  your  executive  committee  has  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  committee  to  report  on  the  investi- 
gations in  progress  and  those  contemplated,  such  a  digest  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  December  number  of  the  Journal,  which  we  will  arrange 
to  have  issued  earlier  in  the  month  so  that  it  may  be  available  before 
our  annual  meeting.  As  an  example  of  what  such  a  report  might  be. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee  has  very  kindly  prepared  such  a  report  for  this 
meeting  which  will  furnish  some  idea  as  to  whether  such  an  under- 
taking is  desirable. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COOPERATION 

This  subject  of  cooperation  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this  asso- 
ciation at  periodical  intervals  for  many  years.  At  its  sixth  meeting 
Messrs.  Osborn,  Smith  and  Garman,  made  a  carefully  considered 
report  on  this  subject,  which,  however,  seems  never  to  have  borne 
much  fruit.  With  the  present  organization  of  entomological  work  in 
this  country  it  is  evident  that  any  cooperation  must  be  purely  volun- 
tary, but  that  does  not  necessarily  preclude  its  effective  organization. 
In  general  we  have  three  classes  of  workers,  those  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
and  the  state  entomologists,  and  we  must  consider  the  interrelations 
of  these  classes. 

COOPERATION   BETWEEN    EXPERIMENT   STATION   ENTOMOLOGISTS 

This  association  had  its  inception  with  the  organization  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  under  the  Hatch  Act  in  1888.  At 
its  second  meeting  President  Riley  in  his  address  discussed  some  of 
these  problems  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  said,*  *' Every  other 
subject  that  might  be  considered  on  this  occasion  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  one  great  question  of  cooperation.  With  the  large  increase 
of  actual  workers  in  our  favorite  field,  distributed  all  over  the  country, 
the  necessity  for  some  cooperation  and  coordination  must  be  apparent 

•Insect  Life,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  202. 
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to  every  one/^  So  it  was,  and  so  it  always  has  been;  but  how  little 
has  been  accomplished  along  this  line,  not  only  as  between  the  ento- 
mologists of  the  experiment  stations,  but  between  all  the  lines  of  agri* 
cultural  investigation.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Riley's  address  (1890) 
it  was  objected  by  one  member,  whom  we  all  know  as  one  of  our 
best  workers,  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  such  cooperation 
owing  to  the  pressing  demand  of  immediate,  often  local,  and  occa- 
sional problems.  It  would  seem  that  in  some  respects  it  is  still  as  far 
off.  With  the  passage  of  the  Adams  Act  in  1906  the  work  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  was  placed  upon  a  decidedly  better  basis.  Under  that 
act  the  projects  of  investigation  must  be  carefully  considered,  thor- 
oughly outlined  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  why  workers  on  similar 
projects  should  not  arrange  for  the  most  feasible  sort  of  cooperation. 
We  may  regret  that  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  not  seen  fit, 
undoubtedly  for  good  reasons,  to  make  known  to  the  different  stations 
what  lines  of  investigation  others  are  contemplating  until  after 
they  have  been  well  launched,  and  we  might  wish  that  that  office 
might  find  a  means  whereby  it  could  aid  the  sort  of  cooperation  which 
is  evidently  feasible.  But  if  that  cannot  be  done,  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  the  entomologists,  at  least,  may  not  arrange  for 
cooperative  work  in  any  way  that  may  be  found  practicable. 

In  the  address  referred  to  (Z.  c.  p.  203-205),  Dr.  Riley  also  called 
attention  to  the  relation  of  the  experiment  stations  to  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  discussed  the  matter  in  a  statesman- 
like manner.  Dr.  Kiley  evidently  feared  that,  as  he  said,  "the  old 
saw  to  the  effect  that  'the  dog  wags  the  tail  because  the  tail  cannot 
wag  tlu*  dog*  will  find  another  application,*'  referring  to  the  weak 
ronciition  of  the  Division  of  Kntomology  at  that  time  in  relation  to 
tin*  stn*ngth  which  he  foresaw  that  the  experiment  stations  would 
assuiiH'.  and  the  fact  that  the  Hatch  Act  provided  no  well-defined, 
organic  notation  between  the  two.  But  Dr.  Riley  would  have  no  need 
for  f<»ar  had  he  liv<*(l  to  we  tlu»  present  magnificent  organization  of 
our  national  Bureau  of  Kntomology  with  its  staff  of  "six  hundred  and 
twi-nty-thn»<'  in<lividuals,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  are 
train<*d  f»ntoiiiolopists'* '-  more  than  the  entire  membership  of  this 
a**sociation  ten  years  ago. 

rooPKIlATION    WITH    THF.    BIREAU    OF   ENTOMOLOGY 

If  it  is  desirable  tliat  tliere  be  cooiwratiim  l)etw(*en  station  workers 
it  \^  e(|ually  evi<h*nt  that  there  should  be  cooperation  l>etween  the 

•L  O.  Howanl,  S<ionro,  XXXII,  p.  771,  Vt^c.  2.  1910. 
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Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  station  and  state  entomologists,  and 
that  there  be  a  well-defined  relation  between  these  agencies  and  a 
mutual  understanding  as  to  their  spheres  of  work.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  there  has  been  much  more  cooperation  between  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  the  station  and  state  entomologists  than  between 
the  latter,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  tendency  toward  a  satis- 
factory working  out  of  the  many  difficult  problems,  often  compli- 
•cated  by  local  conditions,  which  this  subject  involves.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  as  it  is  in  progress,  would  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  all 
parties  and  would  conduce  to  more  effective  cooperation.  At  present 
the  only  general  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  to  which  ento- 
mologists have  access  is  in  the  annual  Executive  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Unfortunately  this  deals  with  the  work  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  and  has  but  little  to  say  of  the  work  then  in  prog- 
ress or  contemplated.  These  matters  are  mentioned  so  that  if  there 
be  any  feasible  means,  we  may  be  kept  better  informed  of  each  other's 
work,  60  that  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  toward  more  coopera- 
ration  and  a  stronger  professional  unity. 

the  relation  of  national  and  state  agencies  in  agricultural 

investigation 

This  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  national  and  state  govern- 
mental agencies  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  as  many  of  our  fore- 
most statesmen  are  discovering,  and  is  fundamentally  the  same, 
whether  in  entomological  work  or  the  control  of  corporations.  It 
has  had  the  consideration  of  some  of  our  most  thoughtful  leaders  both 
in  affairs  of  government  and  in  affairs  of  science.  I  would  commend 
to  you  Dr.  Riley's  discussion  above  mentioned.  More  recently  tht 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  QoUeges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions appointed  a  Commission  on  Agricultural  Research,  composed 
of  two  men  eminent  in  agricultural  research,  two  eminent  scientists 
not  connected  with  agricultural  research,  and  one  representative  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  reported  at  the  meeting 
at  Washington,  November,  1908.  The  commission  was  composed 
of  David  Starr  Jordan,  Carroll  Davidson  Wright,  Henry  Prentiss 
Armsby,  Whitman  Howard  Jordan,  and  Gifford  Pinchot,  whose  names 
are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  considera- 
tion given  the  subject,  but  after  some  discussion  it  seems  to  have  had 
no  practical  outcome.  The  whole  report  should  be  read,  but  I  beg 
your  indulgence  for  one  or  two  quotations,  which  seem  to  digest  this 
whole  question  in  an  admirable  manner. 
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"C.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  an  extensive  overlapping  of 
the  fields  of  effort  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
situation  cannot  wisely  be  allowed  to  continue.  So  far  as  possible 
the  functions  and  fields  of  operation  of  these  agencies  should  be 
clearly  outlined.  This  is  essential  to  definiteness  of  aim,  freedom  of 
opportunity  and  the  encouragement  of  the  investigator.  Moreover, 
when  two  or  more  public  agencies  are  working  toward  the  same  gen- 
eral end,  their  efforts  should  be  in  well-considered  adjustment,  this 
being  a  requisite  for  economy  and  efficiency  of  effort.*' 

*'The  relation  that  the  national  department  and  an  experiment 
station  as^  research  agencies  should  sustain  to  each  other  and  to  the 
agriculture  of  tlie  nation  and  of  a  given  state  is  one  that  relates  to  a 
wise  public  policy  rather  than  to  scientific  prerogatives.  The  real 
quc^stion  is,  how  can  public  funds  be  distributed  to  render  the  greatest 
possible  service  in  the  aggregate;  not  merely  in  the  promotion  of 
material  prosperity  but  especially  in  developing  the  ability  of  locali- 
ties and  individuals  to  deal  intelligently  viiih  their  own  problems? 
This  question  touches  a  priYiciple  which  underlies  our  federal  system, 
the  observance  of  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  efficiency  and 
method  of  our  democratic  institutions.  The  principle  is  this:  'Ques-^ 
tions  which  concern  primarily  and  chiefly  the  people  of  the  locality 
are  to  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  locality:  questions  which 
concern  primarily  and  chi<»fly  the  people  of  the  nation  are  to  be  left  to 
the  (letonnination  of  the  nation.'" 

And  further  <m  they  ccmdude:  **The  interstate  or  national  char- 
acter of  a  problem,  however,  increases  rather  than  diminishes  ita 
local  iriii>ortanr(»,  while  the  local  application  may  be  after  all  the  main 
end  to  Ik»  attained  by  the  soluticm  of  a  national  problem.  It  seems 
evident,  then,  that  certain  classes  of  problems  should  be  handled  by 
national  and  stat<'  authorities  acting  jointly.  The  extent  and  method 
of  this  cooperation  must  necessarily  vary  with  circumstances.  When 
a  national  agency  tak<*s  hold  of  such  questions,  it  needs  to  avail  itself 
of  the  exp.Tience  and  knowledg<»  of  local  conditions  possessed  by  local 
agencies,  and.  therefore,  will  wisely  work  through  these  agencies  as 
far  as  |>ossible,  supphinenting  th<»m  where  necessarj',  but  employing 
its  own  agent >  directly  only  where  the  local  agents  are  insufficient. 
At  pre>eiit.  effective  means  of  the  correlation  of  national  and  state- 
aK<*ncies  is  lacking,  and  the  want  of  it  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the- 
proKre>s  «»f  agricultural  res<»arch.  As  a  means  to  that  end  w^  recom- 
mend the  formation  of  a  ]MTinanent  board  ma(h'  up  of  representatives 
from  iu-^titutions  receiving  federal  or  jointly  federal  and  state  aid. 
This  board  should  uu^^X  frequently  to  discuss  the  mutual  relations  of 
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the  different  institutions  and  agencies,  defining  from  time  to  time 
the  principles  that  should  govern  each.  The  influence  of  such  a  board 
if  properly  organized  might  be  considerable.  It  may  be  comparable 
with  that  of  the  Board  of  State  Governors,  recently  in  session  in 
Washington.'* 

To  some  phases  of  this  report  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  dissented  and 
presented  a  separate  memorandum,  a  paragraph  of  which  may  be 
quoted  in  this  connection. 

''It  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  state  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  other,  to  lay  aside  their  differences,  if  they  have 
any,  and  to  work  unitedly  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  people. 
There  is  far  more  work  to  be  done  than  all  available  means  can  pos- 
sibly accomplish.  Agricultural  research  does  not  need  to  wait  on 
opportunity,  for  opportunity  is  already  here  in  overwhelming  measure. 
To  meet  the  huge  demand  in  this  field  requires  united  effort.  To  be 
eflfective,  united  effort  must  be  organized.  Instead  of  the  uncon- 
vinced and  unconvincing  suggestion  for  an  advisory  board  contained 
in  the  report,  I  desire  for  my  own  part  to  substitute  the  statement 
that  the  fundamental  need  of .  agricultural  research  in  the  United 
States  is  a  thoroughgoing  cooperation  between  the  state  and  national 
agencies,  under  a  definite  but  not  a  rigid  plan.  In  my  judgment 
such  cooperation  can  be  best  reached,  and  the  necessary  plan  can  best 
be  prepared  and  modified,  through  the  agency  of  a  cooperation  board 
or  similar  body  representing  both  state  and  nation,  created  on  the 
assumption  that  state  and  national  agencies  are  simply  parts  of  one 
great  instrument  which  exists  for  the  general  good,  and  organized 
to  give  that  view  effect.  Such  a  board  should  be  required  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  coordination  and  advancement  of  agriculture  and 
agricultural  research  in  the  states  and  nation  but  it  should  be  without, 
wholly  and  altogether,  direct  authority  beyond  what  might  be  inherent 
in  the  value  of  the  methods  and  work  it  would  suggest.  It  should 
give  no  orders." 

Although  these  recommendations  differ  somewhat  in  detail  the  essen- 
tial objects  are  the  same,  and  evidence  the  general  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  more  cooperation  in  research  work.  That  such  cooperation 
is  not  so  easily  arranged  at  present  as  it  might  have  been  twenty 
years  ago  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  our 
agricultural  experiment  stations  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
federal  appropriations,  while  in  other  states  the  funds  received  from 
the  national  government  comprise  but  a  minor  part  of  the  total 
income  of  the  station.  Obviously  any  plan  of  cooperation  must  be 
voluntary,  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  a  broad  way. 

The  relations  of  the  state  entomologists  to  the  state  experiment 
stations  is  usually  a  matter  dependent  upon  local  circumstances,  but 
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their  relation  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  station  entomologists. 

POSSIBLE   COOPERATION   DEMANDS   CONSIDERATION 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  of  cooperation  somewhat  at  length  in 
order  to  again  bring  to  your  attention  the  serious  consideration  that 
has  been  given  it  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  and  respected  workers 
in  agricultural  research.  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestions 
as  to  just  how  better  cooperation  may  be  brought  about,  except  through 
a  greater  publicity  of  the  work  undertaken  and  proposed,  but  I  do 
most  earnestly  commend  the  whole  problem  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  association.  The  official  agricultural  chemists  have  done 
most  efficient  cooperative  work  in  a  large  way.  May  not  the  official 
entomologists  profit  by  their  experience  as  modified  to  meet  their  own 
needs? 

3.  ''To  suggest  when  possible  certain  lines  of  investigation  upon 
subjects  of  general  interest.''  This  has  been  done  at  various  times  by 
individuals  and  committees  of  this  association.  Were  a  committee 
to  report  on  the  entomological  work  gf  the  year,  as  suggested  above, 
they  might  very  readily  make  such  suggestions  from  time  to  time  as 
a  result  of  their  survey  of  the  lines  of  work  which  seem  most  promis- 
ing or  are  not  receiving  sufficient  attention. 

4.  **To  promote  the  study  and  advance  the  science  of  entomology." 
As  before  suggested,  this  may  be  considered  the  ** general  welfare" 
clause  of  our  constitution  under  which  we  may  proceed  to  do  whatever 
seems  best  for  advancing  the  science  of  economic  entomology'. 

THlT  TEACHING  OF  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY 

First  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  phrase  ''to  promote  the 
study."  I  fear  that  we  have  somewhat  neglected  this  phase  of  our 
entomological  work,  both  in  our  annual  programs  and  in  our  published 
papers.  For  some  time  I  have  had  a  desire  to  know  how  entomology, 
and  particularly  economic  entomology,  is  being  taught  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  and  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  most  of  us  had  very 
much  to  learn  along  that  line.  I  fear  that  we  have  given  vastly  more 
attention  to  our  investigations  than  to  our  teaching,  usually  due 
to  circumstances  l>eyond  our  control,  and  that  many  times  our  stu- 
dents have  finished  a  course  ii^nth  more  of  a  general  smattering  than 
a  concrete  and  practical  knowledge  of  insect  life  and  the  control  of 
agricultural  pests.  A  symposium  upon  this  subject  has  been  arranged 
for  this  meeting,  and  may  we  not  have  more  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject mutter  and  methods  of  instruction  in  economic  entomology. 
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Our  constitution  specifically  provides  for  the  admission  of  teachers  as 
members,  and  in  the  future  we  will  see  more  of  a  separation  of  the- 
function  of  teaching  and  investigation,  as  is  now  taking  place  in  all 
lines  of  agricultural  instruction  and  research. 

THE   DUTY   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION   TO   THE   PUBLIC 

As  with  all  national  organizations  of  a  public  character,  as  this 
association  has  grown  in  membership  and  as  it  will  grow  in  the  future, 
its  responsibilities  to  the  public  increase,  and  if  it  is  to  receive  the 
general  support  necessary  for  its  successful  maintenance  it  must  not 
only  maintain  an  annual  meeting  for  the  presentation  of  papers  and 
the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  profession,  but  it  must  exercise 
its  influence  in  all  legitimate  ways  toward  conserving  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  people  as  they  may  be  affected  by  insect  life.  In  recent 
years  this  association  has  had  an  increasing  influence  in  encouraging 
needed  legislation  and  in  educating  the  general  public  upon  matters 
entomological  which  are  of  general  concern.  At  the  present  time  one 
committee  is  aiding  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  national  law  for  the 
inspection  of  importations  for  insect  pests.  This  committee  should 
be  given  the  most  loyal  support  in  any  way  which  may  lie  within  our 
power,  for  it  is  almost  a  reflection  on  American  entomologists  that 
they  have  for  so  long  allowed  so  important  a  matter  to  be  neglected, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  many  insect  plagues  which  have  visited  our 
shores  from  foreign  countries.  In  such  matters  a  committee  of 
this  association  should  have  the  same  authority  and  prestige  as  a 
representative  committee  of  the  OflBcial  Agricultural  Chemists  or 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  as  related  to  matters  concern- 
ing those  professions.  I  fear  such  is  not  the  case.  If  not,  the  fault 
is  not  with  Congress,  nor  with  the  public.  The  influence  of  this 
association  is  and  will  be  what  its  members  make  it,  which  in  the  last 
analysis  will  depend  upon  their  own  estimate  of  their  usefulness  and 
duty  to  the  state.  Underlying  the  success  of  this  organization,  as 
with  all  professional  associations,  lies  the  pride  of  the  man  in  his  pro- 
fession and  his  belief  in  its  usefulness  to  mankind.  With  a  true  appre- 
ciation upon  the  part  of  each  member  of  his  opportunity  in  promoting 
the  public  w^eal,  of  both  his  privileges  and  his  duties,  we  cannot  but 
have  an  association  truly  national  in  scope  and  influence,  and  in 
which  we  all  may  well  be  proud  to  be  enrolled. 

OUR   PAST  ACHIEVEMENTS   AND    FUTURE   OPPORTUNITIES 

The  problems  which  present  themselves  to  us  for  solution  seem  diflS- 
cult  and  sometimes  almost  impossible,    but  when  we  look  back  over 
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the  past  twenty  years  and  consider  the  marvelous  work  which  the 
members  of  this  association  have  accomplished  for  the  American 
farmer,  often  under  the  most  unfavorable  and  discouraging  conditions, 
we  may  well  take  heart  and  resolve  to  maintain  this  standard  of 
achievement.     But  we  must  remember  that 

''New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." — Lowell, 

And  so  in  the  affairs  of  this  association.  Now  and  then  we  need  to 
take  our  bearings  and  make  sure  that  we  have  not  drifted  from  the 
true  course,  and  again  before  venturing  on  new  voyages  we  should 
first  test  our  compasses  and  make  sure  that  they  are  correct  and  that 
we  may  safely  follow  them.  To  such  observations  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  invite  your  attention  this  morning,  and  if  it  may  lead  to 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  real  sphere  of  this  association  and  the  great 
work  which  lies  before  it,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  been  well  repaid  for 
venturing  to  present  these  thoughts  for  your  consideration. 


President  Sanderson:  We  will  proceed  with  the  program  as 
arranged  by  the  secretary.  I  would  like  to  ask  before  we  start  on 
the  program  what  is  the  pleasure  of  the  association  as  to  the 
time  to  be  allowed  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  There 
seems  to  l>e  no  time  allowed  on  the  program  for  discussion. 

A  Member:  I  move  that  the  time  of  presenting  papers  be  limited 
to  fifteen  minutes,  and  not  more  than  five  minutes  be  allowed  any 
memlMT  for  discussion.     Carried. 

President  Sanderson:  The  first  number  on  the  program  is 
"Ecimomic  Entomological  Investigations  now  Under  Way,"  by  T.  J. 
Heudlee,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
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A  BRIEF  REPORT  ON  THE  WORK  NOW  BEING  PROSECUTED 
BY  SOME  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGISTS  IN  THE  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES,  AGRICULTU^  COLLEGES,  AND  EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  T.  J.  Headlee,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zodlogy  in  the  Agricultural 
College f  and  Entomologist  and  Zoologist  of  the  Experiment  Station  of  Kansas 

INTRODUCTION 

The  following  suggestion  was  presented  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  by  Mr. 
E.  D.  Sanderson. 

'*It  has  seemed  to  me  that  entomological  workers  are  wasting  time 
and  effort  in  duplication  of  each  other's  work  without  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done.  A  knowledge  of  each  other's  plans  might  often 
preclude  unnecessary  duplication.  In  other  cases  it  would  insure 
investigations  being  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  that  the  results 
would  be  comparable,  instead  of  being  so  uncomparable  as  sometimes 
to  lend  themselves  to  conflicting  interpretations.  We  cannot  control 
or  compel  this,  but  publicity  is  a  great  thing  for  all  such  evils.  Might 
we  not  have  a  standing  committee  to  report  on  the  progress  of  econ- 
omic entomology  during  the  year  and  to  outline  the  investigations 
under  way  or  contemplated  by  American  entomologists?  This  could 
be  done  by  sending  a  questionaire  to  all  our  workers  during  the  early 
fall  and  asking  for  replies  by  November  1 .  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee might  then  be  published  in  the  December  number  of  the  Journal, 
and  would  furnish  the  basis  for  conference  between  workers  interested 
along  the  same  lines  while  at  the  winter  meeting.  It  has  often  occurred 
that  I  have  been  to  a  meeting  and  afterwards  learned  that  another 
man  who  had  been  there  was  working  along  the  same  line  I  was,  but 
I  did  not  know  of  it  at  the  time.  The  exchange  of  views  on  such  mat- 
ters should  be  the  chief  value  of  our  meetings." 

The  committee  deemed  this  suggestion  sufficiently  valuable  to 
merit  presentation  to  this  association  at  its  twe^ity-third  annual 
meeting,  and  to  the  end  that  the  members  might  have  more  data  for 
deciding  whether  such  a  feature  as  that  suggested  should  be  made  a 
regular  part  of  our  meetings,  requested  the  wTiter  of  this  account  to 
prepare  a  sample  report.  Although  the  time  was  very  short,  it  was 
thought  that  enough  material  might  be  gotten  together  to  admit 
of  the  preparation  of  a  brief  statement  that  would  serve  the  purpose. 
A  tabulated  list  of  the  projects  that  have  l)een  reported  to  him  will 
be  placed  in  your  hands  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  reft.d\k^  V^k 
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find  and  confer  A\ith  any  attending  meml^er  who  may  l)e  working  along 
lines  in  which  you  are  interested,  and  your  attention  will  be  invited 
to  some  of  the  striking  general  tendencies  that  prevail  in  the  entomol- 
ogical projects  as  a  whole. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  many  gentlemen  whose  names 
and  addrejjses  appear  in  the  tabulated  list  of  projects. 

On  or  about  Noveml)er  7,  the  following  letter  was  mailed  to  all 
leading  entomologists  whose  names  appear  in  the  recent  Organiza- 
tion List  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  such  other  members  of  the  Society  as  were 
kno^^Ti  to  be  actively  engaged  elsewhere  in  economic  entomological 
work.  Through  some  oversight,  due  to  rush  of  work,  the  Canadian 
meml^ers  were  not  furnished  with  a  copy,  and  this  is  mentioned  as  a 
matter  of  keen  regret  l)ecause  of  the  splendid  activity  shown  by 
the  entomologists  across  the  line.  No  doubt  still  others  have  been 
overlooked,  and  it  is  desired  hereby  to  assure  them  that  the  over- 
sight has  l)een  unintentional  and  unavoidable. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Tho  accompanying  suggestion  wa«  presenlod  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Sanderson  to  the  execu- 
tive commit tiH*  of  the  American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists.  The  com- 
mitttv  hsLi^  held  that  this  suggestion  is  worthy  of  pres(»nf  ation  to  the  society,  and  in 
order  that  the  memhers  may  have  l)etter  hasis  for  judging  the  desirability  of  making 
something  of  this  sort  a  regular  featun'  of  our  mc^etings,  has  requested  me  to  prepare 
a  sample  n>|Kirt  on  the  entomological  work  now  going  foru'ard. 

()f  courts  the  time  b<»forc»  the  meeting  is  t(X)  short  to  permit  the  preparation  of  an 
exhaustive  treat m<»nt,  but  if  the  workers  will  resiwnd  promptly,  something  can  be 
done  to  si't  forth  the  general  lin<»8  of  effort  and  to  show  each  man  the  ones  who  are 
working  on  linc*s  similar  to  his  own,  and  something  of  their  methods  of  attack. 

I  should,  therefoH',  appn^'iate  your  prompt  answer  to  the  following  points,  and 
any  others  that  may  occur  to  you  as  valuable.  It  is  (]uite  possible  that  you  do  not 
detiin'  to  give  the  information  on  some  of  th<*s<»  points.     If  so,  omit. 

For  each  proj<»ct  you  arc*  now  prosf'cut ing,  state: 
1.  Name. 

2.   ()bj<H!t. 

3.  Reasons  for  undertaking. 

4.  Sco|M'. 

5.  C'o(>jH*ration  with  other  departments  or  burt^aus. 
i\.  (leneral  (lifficulties  you  are  exjieriencing. 

7.  (ieneral  methods  you  arc  using. 

8.  Pn)gn»ss. 

{K  Sourci*  of  funds  ihmhI  for  its  support. 
Ix*t  nif  urge  upon  you  that  this  n*port  will  be  what  you  make  it.    If  you  respond 
fully  and  pn>mptly,  you  will  make  (xissible  a  pn'tty  go<Ml  t<»st  of  the  worth  of  the 
scheme,  but  if  you  n'sjKind  too  slowly  or  too  briefly,  the  result  will  not  be  worthy  of 
your  consideration. 

Hoping  for  the  favor  of  an  immiHliate  n'ply,  I  am 

Verv  trulv  vours, 
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In  all,  66  letters  were  sent  out,  and  40  replies  were  received.  All 
who  answered  regarded  the  suggestion  favorably,  and  34  expressed 
willingness  to  furnish  information  for  a  sample  report.  Twenty-four 
had  economic  entomological  work  in  progress  and  sent  statements  of  it. 

The  replies  showed  that  25  stations  which  were  prosecuting  projects 
had  a  total  of  101  under  way.  The  numbers  in  the  individual  cases 
ranged  from  one  to  twelve,  and  the  average  was  four.  When  we 
consider  that  the  entomologists  reporting  are  distributed  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Gulf,  it  seems  perfectly  reason- 
able to  consider  their  work  as  representative  of  that  which  is  going 
forward  in  the  country  at  large. 

Of  the  101  projects  97  are  strictly  entomological,  and  of  these  92 

a 

may  be  classed  as  research,  three  as  demonstration  and  two  as  law 
enforcement.  No  doubt  both  demonstration  and  law  enforcement 
are  low  simply  because  most  of  the  entomologists  who  responded 
understood  that  the  suggestion  referred  to  research  work  only.  When 
the  research  projects  are  carefully  examined,  approximately  63% 
of  them  may  be  characterized  as  more  or  less  fundamental  studies 
of  the  life  economy  of  some  individual  or  group  of  injurious  creatures, 
carried  on  in  the  hope  of  finding  new  measures  for  control  or  improv- 
ing the  ones  already  in  use;  9.7%  is  concerned  with  the  systematic 
relationships  and  life  economy  of  a  group,  some  members  of  which 
are  injurious;  19.6%  deals  with  the  improvement  of  already  recog- 
nized measures  of  control  and  the  balance  is  distributed  through 
general  study  of  morphology,  parasitism,  distribution,  and  effect  of 
environment. 

It  is  thus  strikingly  shown  that  economic  entomologists  yet  find 
much  to  do  along  lines  of  life  history  and  methods  for  control  study, 
and  that  only  a  very  small  minority  is  definitely  searching  for  the 
general  laws  which  govern  insect  life  in  its  various  relations.  Such 
projects  as  that  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Fernald  on  the  value  of  insect  parasit- 
ism and  that  of  Mr.  Hinds  on  the  factors  governing  the  production 
and  efiiciency  of  certain  fumigants,  show  that  this  field  is  being  tilled 
to  some  extent. 

Of  the  projects  of  research  more  than  half  deal  with  subjects  that 
have  already  received  more  or  less  attention,  and  in  a  number  of 
cases  practically  the  same  project  is  under  consideration  at  several 
different  stations.  This  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  duplication  of  work  is  occurring.  The  reasons  for  taking 
up  subjects,  which  have  already  received  or  are  now  receiving  much  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  other  entomologists,  are  well  shown  in  the  state- 
ments accompanying  the  letters  which  set  forth  projects  under  con- 
sideration.    Mr.  H.  A.  Gossard  has  the  following  to  ^vs  Qt^N>Ksa.^>Ks^.\ 
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• 

"I  should  feel  myself  utterly  incompetent  to  advise  my  constituents 
regarding  the  proper  treatment  for  the  codling  worm,  plum  curculio, 
San  Jos^  scale,  oyster  shell  scale,  scurfy  scale,  or  a  hundred  other  insects 
if  I  had  not  worked  them  out  personally,  and  tested  the  recommenda- 
tions of  others,  no  matter  from  whence  they  came  or  with  what  author- 
ity they  were  backed/'  Again,  speaking  of  his  work  on  the  wheat 
joint  worm  Mr.  Gossard  says:  **We  receive  hundreds  of  letters  each 
year  in  regard  to  this  insect,  and  are  often  asked  to  deliver  lectures 
upon  it  at  Farmers'  Institutes.  We  cannot  do  this  satisfactorily 
without  having  a  first  hand  acquaintance  with  it  and  are  satisfied 
that,  however  good  may  be  the  work  done  by  agents  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  entomologists  of  other  states,  we  will  at 
least  be  able  to  contribute  something  which  they  have  not  found." 
Mr.  H.  A.  Surface  has  the  following  to  say  on  this  point:  "I  con- 
sider it  very  important  for  economic  entomologists  to  work  out  in 
their  own  states  the  problems  that  are  there  present,  and  if  results 
on  these  lines  have  been  obtained  in  other  states,  I  think  it  highly 
necessary  for  each  entomologist  first  to  try  the  methods  and  make 
personal  olxservation  of  the  results  l)efore  he  places  them  before  the 
pubHc." 

Briefly,  then,  subjects,  which  have  already  been  or  are  now  being 
investigated,  are  made  projects  of  research  because  the  entomologist 
finds  that  in  order  to  intelligently  advise  his  constituents,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  measures  worked  out  elsewhere  will  operate  under 
local  conditions,  or  that  there  are  noteworthy  differences  in  habit  or 
that  the  commonly  recommended  measures  are  inadequate. 

Whether  this  duplication  is  necessarj'  and  desirable  or  merely  a 
waste  of  effort  is  also  well  discussed  in  the  letters.  Mr.  W.  E.  Britton 
says.  **There  are  many  ea.ses  where  local  demand  seems  to  warrant 
the  taking  up  of  work  in  a  certain  state  where  there  has  happened  to 
be  more  or  le.ss  (luplicati(m«  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided. 
Many  jx^ople  expect  that  work  of  a  certain  nature  ^ill  be  done  by 
the  .«<tation,  and  wish  to  si»e  it  done  in  their  own  orchards,  sometimes 
placing  tre«»s.  lalnir  and  materials  at  the  dis|)osal  of  the  station.  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  ignore  such  demands,  and  while  there  is  some 
loss  of  money  and  effort  on  account  of  this  duplication,  in  many  cases 
it  is  a  gmnl  thing  in  that  the  work  of  one  man  will  corroborate 
that  of  another,  or  if  results  should  <liffer,  it  sim])ly  shows  that  more 
work  should  \h'  carried  on  along  the  same  line.*'  Mr.  E.  W.  Berger 
says.  "I  am  incliiuMi  to  reganl  it  (duplication  of  work)  as  a  verifica- 
tion of  rarh  other's  work.  If  it  <lis*agnM's,  it  is  evident  that  somebody 
has  lihindere<l  and  the  work  must  Im»  <lone  over,''  Mr.  H.  A.  Gossard 
;w.r>.  *7  //f'J/ere  that  there  has  been  too  little  duplication  of  entomo- 
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logical  work  in  the  past  rather  than  too  much.  We  never  knew  how 
to  handle  the  codling  moth  for  instance,  until  we  had  the  results  of 
many  workers,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  full  conclusions  as  to 
the  exact  methods  to  be  pursued  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  energy  in  the  field  of  economic 
entomology,  but  a  positive  advantage  to  it,  if  every  entomologist  in 
the  United  States  would  devote  more  or  less  attention  to  this  problem 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  and  put  his  results  in  print.  ...  1 
am  satisfied  that  the  public  appreciates  far  more  the  thorough  and 
practical  solution  of  one  big  problem  to  which  many  workers  have 
given  their  best  efforts  than  it  does  the  partial  or  incomplete  solution 
of  a  hundred  problems,  more  or  less  important,  to  each  of  which  a 
«ingle  worker  has  given  some  time  and  then  dropped  the  subject. 
There  are  at  least  ten  or  twelve  great  entomological  problems  which 
confront  the  American  people,  every  one  of  which  deserves  the  same 
thorough-going  attention  from  every  entomologist  in  the  country 
which  has  been  given  to  the  codling  moth  work.  It  is  doubtless,  a 
good  movement  to  learn  of  the  entomologists  who  are  pursuing  the 
same  lines  of  work,  but  in  my  opinion,  this  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion  of  methods  and  for  mutual  helpfulness  and  not  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  likely  to  solve  the  question  a  little  too  well."  Mr. 
H.  A.  Surface  says,  "I  believe  that  more  good  will  finally  come  from 
parallel  studies  by  different  persons  than  from  leaving  all  investiga- 
tion of  one  topic  to  one  alone.  The  personal  equation  is  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  justify  different  workers  in  the  same  line.'' 

Evidently,  then,  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  entomologists,  a 
type  of  duplication  that  is  necessary  and  highly  desirable.  It  appears 
that  the  extreme  importance  of  reliable  knowledge  of  measures  for 
controlling  seriously  injurious  insects,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  both 
the  life  economy  of  the  creature  and  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  for 
its  control  will  be  found  to  vary  with  local  conditions,  renders  the 
duplication  of  work  incidental  to  study  of  the  same  subject  by  ento- 
mologists whose  territories  are  seriously  affected,  not  only  permissible 
but  necessary.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
some  of  the  duplication  incidental  to  such  procedure,  and  much  of 
that  incidental  to  simultaneous  work  on  insects  of  little  or  no  economic 
importance  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort,  which,  with  full  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  could  largely  be  eliminated. 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  this  effort  is  the  most  complete  human 
control  of  insect  life  that  is  possible,  and  the  worth  of  a  piece  of  work 
should  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  furthers  this  end.     In 
the  light  of  this  principle  are  we  not  devoting  too  much  time  to  imme-  * 
diate  life  history  and  control,  and  too  IvUV^  lo  ^«e\\'^T^  \rt\\v^>:^^'^  ^>xv^ 
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laws?  Are  we  duplicating  one  another's  work  too  much  or  too  little? 
Are  there  not  many  places  where  the  knowledge  of  what  is  in  progress 
elsewhere  may  enable  us  to  avoid  waste  of  effort?  All  these  and 
many  other  questions  could  be  taken  up  and  dealt  with  in  a  broad- 
gauged  manner  by  such  a  committee  as  that  suggested. 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  multiplicity  of  projects  under  considera- 
tion, when  connected  ^ith  the  facts  that  the  very  important  pests 
have  already  had  much  study  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  present 
research  work  is  concerned  with  subjects  that  have  already  had  con- 
siderable attention,  would  render  an  attempt  at  standardization  imper- 
ative. Efforts  in  this  direction  should  involve  not  only  the  gathering 
of  information  on  projects  under  consideration  and  presentation  of 
it  to  the  members  of  this  society,  but  should  include  a  broad-gauged 
discussion  of  the  characteristic  tendencies  of  the  researches  as  a  whole, 
pointing  oi\t  the  desirable  and  undesirable  features,  and  suggesting^ 
changes  whereby  conditions  may  be  improved. 

This  report  should  l>e  in  the  hands  of  the  members  before  the  annual 
meeting  in  order  that  they  may  have  time  to  prepare  discussions  of 
the  report  for  presentation  at  the  regular  meeting. 

A  committee  selected  by  this  association,  consisting  of  men  who 
thoroughly  represent  the  entomological  interests  of  each  of  the  various 
sections  of  North  America,  would  perhaps  prove  the  most  successful 
means  of  effecting  a  useful  and  practical  standardization  of  our  work. 


PROJECTS  NOW  UNDER  CONSIDERATION  AT  ST\TIONS  FROM 
WHICH  INFORMATION  WAS  RECEIVED 

Arthropoda 
(Not  insects) 

Xante  of  Project  Investigator  Address 

1  A  Systematic  and  Biologic  Study  of  the 

Crayfish  of  Mississippi.     (Codperation 

with  department  of  rural  engineering) .  R.  W.  Hamed Agr.  Col.,  Mil 

2  Eriophyidae  of  New  York. . .   H.  E.  Hodgkiss. . .  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

3  Red  Spiders A.  L.  Melander  . . .  Pullman,  Waalu 

Arthropoda 
(Insects) 

Orthoplera 

4  Tree  Crickets P.  J.  Parrott Geneva,  N.  Y* 

Htmiptera 

5  Efficiency  of  Sftorotrichum   glotmlifcrum 

in  denlinK  with  the  Chinch  Bug . P.    A.    Glenn    and 

F.  H.  Billings  —  Lawrenoe,  Kuu 
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Hemiptera  (Continued) 
Name  of  Project  Ini'estigaior 

6  Chinch  Bug  Investigations.     (A  funda- 

mental study  of  the  life  economy  and  of 

measures  of  control.) T.  J.  Headlee  and 

J.  B.  Parker 

7  Chinch  Bug  Disease  (Sporotrichum  glob- 

uliferum).    (A  study  of  its  distribution 

and  effectiveness  in  Oklahoma.) C.  E.  Sanborn 

8  False  Tarnished  Bug.  (A  complete  study 

of  life  history,  habits,  and  methods  of 

control.) H.  E.  Hodgkiss 

9  Study  of  Leaf  Hoppers  Affecting  Cereal 

and  Forage  Crops.  (A  study  of  their 
systematic  relationships,  life  economy 
and  geo^aphical  distribution  of  the 
insects  withm  the  United  States.) ....  Herbert  Osbom .  . . 

10  Apple  and  Pear  Membracids H.  E.  Hodgkiss 

11  Pear  Psylla.    (A  complete  study  of  its  life 

history,  habits  and  methods  of  control.)  H.  E.  Hodgkiss 

12  Macrosiphum    adanifolii    and    Related 

Species.      (A  study  of  morphological, 

systematic  and  host  plant  phases.) ....  Edith  M.  Patch .  . . 

13  Researches  on  the  Biology  of  the  Green 

Bug  {ToToptera  graminum) S.   J.   Hunter  and 

graduate  student 
assistants . . 

14  Green   Bug  Investigations.     (A  funda- 

mental study  of  its  life  economy  and  of 

measures  of  control.) T.  J.  Headlee  and 

J.  B.  Parker 

15  Infestation  of  Cowpea  Aphis  (Aphis  medi- 

caginis).     (A  study  of  the  life  history 

and  methods  of  control.) C.  E.  Sanborn .... 

16  Melon  Louse  (Aphis  gossypii).    (A  study 

of  life  history  and  of  methods  of  con- 
trol   C.  E.  Sanborn. 

17  Pemphigus  tessellata  Fitch.     (A  study  of 

life  economy.) Edith  M.  Patch . . . 

18  The  Woolly  Aphis  (Schizoneura  lanigera) 

(A  study  of  life  history,  systematic 

relationships  and  methods  of  control.) .  Paul  Hay  hurst. . . . 

19  The  Woolly  Aphis,  its  Prevention  and 

Control H.  W.  Lorenz 

20  The  Woolly  Aphis.     (A  study  of  the  use 

of  pear  roots  as  a  means  of  eliminating 

its  work.) Fabian  Garcia .... 

21  Control  of  WooUy  Aphis.      (A  study  of 

the  effect  of  liquid  spray  and  tobacco 
dust  when  applied  to  infested  orchard 
planting  or  nursery  stock.) T.  B.  Symons 

22  Plant  Louse  Investigations.      (A  mono- 

graphic study  of  the  Colorado  species)  C.  P.  Gillette 

23  Plant  Louse  Remedies C.  P.  Gillette 

24  Ecolo^cal  and  Morphological  Notes  on 

Aptudidae  of  Maine £^\Jd  >A..  V^Va;^.  . , 
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Address 


Manhattan,  Kan. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Orono,  Me. 


Lawrence,  Kan. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Stillwater,  Okla. 
Orono,  Me. 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Agr.  Col.,N.Mex. 


College  Park,  Md. 

Ft.  CoUins,  Col. 
Ft.  CoUins,  CoL 
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Hemiptera  (Continued) 

Name  of  Project  IrwesligcUor  Address 

26  The  atnis  White  FJy.     (A  study  of  its 

biology  and  measures  for  its  control.)  .  E.  W.  Berger Gainesville,  Fla. 

26  San  Jos^  Scale  Survey  and  Suppression. .  C.  B.  Twigg,  M.  L. 

Breidenthal  and 

A.  J.  Spangler  . .  I^^wrence,  Kan. 

27  San  Jos^  Scale  Suppression.    (Locating 

and  destroying  it.) T.  J.  Headlee  and 

L.  M.  Peairs Manhattan,  Kan. 

28  San  Jo86   Scale   Suppression.     (Experi- 

mental and  demonstration  treatments 

in  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania.) ...  H.  A.  Surface Harrisburg,  Pa. 

29  San  Jos^  Scale  Disease.     (A  study  of  the 

efficiency  of  SpharostUhe  coccophila  in 
the  control  of  San  Jos^  scale  in  Okla- 
homa.)    C.  E.  Sanborn Stillwater,  Okla. 

30  Peach  Lecanium.    (A  study  of  the  eflfcct- 

ivenoss  of  different  oil  sprays  applied  in 

fall  and  in  spring.) T.  B.  S3rmons  and 

E.  N.  Cory  ....  College Paric,  Md. 

31  Investigation   of  the   Poach   I^ecanium. 

(A  study  of  methods  of  control . ) H.  A.  Surface Harrisburg,  Pa. 

32  A  Systematic  and  Biologic  Study  of  the 

Scale  Insects  of  Mississippi Begun  by  Glenn  W. 

Herrick  and  con- 
tinued by  R.  W. 
Hamcd Agr.  Col.,  Mias. 

33  Fungous  Diseases  of  Scale  Insects BenjaminW.  Doug- 

lass    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

34  Distribution    of    the    Scale    Imiocts  of 

Indiana Benjamin  W.  Doug- 
lass   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ixjiidoplera 

35  The  Pine-tip  Moth  as  Affecting  Young 

Tre««  on  one  of  the  Government  Plan- 
tations in  Central  Nebraska I^wronce  Bruner. .  Lincoln,  Neb. 

36  (lrape-berr\'  Worm H.  A.  Gossard ....  Wooster,  Ohio. 

37  Codling  Moth.    (.\  study  of  seasonal  his- 

tory an<l  spraying.) C.  P.  Gillette Ft.  Collins,  Col. 

38  Codling  Moth.    (.\  stu<ly  of  life  economy 

and  of  measures  of  control.) T.  J.  Headlee  and 

A.  Dickens Manhattan,  Kan« 

39  The  CWling  Moth.    (An  extensive  study 

of  life  economy  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing how  to  spray  more  efficiently.) ....  Fabian  Garcia. . . .  Agr.Col.,N.Mex. 

40  Tlie  Codling  Moth.      (A  study  of  spray 

efficiency.) E.  P.  Felt Albany,  N.  Y. 

41  Spraying  for  Coclling  Wonn.      (A  study 

of  the  types  of  treatments  which  will 
y<»ar  aft^T  year  give  the  Ix'st  average 
(•<»ntrol.) H.  .\.  Gossan! Wooster,  Ohio. 

42  Th<-  C<Kning  Moth A.  L.  Molander. . . .  Pullman,  Wash. 

43  Sxl  \Vul>-wonii.»< H.  .\.  (lossard Wooster,  Ohio. 

44  The  Hud  MoUi  tiudOilwr  Apple  In^iei'U   .  A.  L.  Molander  . . .  I^illman,  W 
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Lepidopiera  (Continued) 

Name  of  Project  Investigator  Address 

45  A  Seasonal  Study  of  the  Lesser  Apple 

Worm Benjamin  W.  Doug- 
lass    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

46  The  Peach-tree  Borer  (Sanninoidea  exiti- 

osa).  (A  study  of  methods  of  shutting 
the  larvse  out  of  the  tree  in  relation  to 
the  period  of  moth  emergence.) Paul  Hayhurst Fayetteville,  Ark. 

47  Investigation  of  the  Peach-tree  Borer. 

(A  study  of  life  history  and  of  methods 

of  control.) T.  B.  Symons  and 

E.  N.  Cory College  Park,  Md. 

48  A  Study  of  the  Peach-tree  Borer R.  W.  Earned Agr.  Col.,  Miss. 

49  Com  Ear-worm  Investigations.    (A  study 

of  life  economy  and  of  measures  of 

control.) T.  J.  Headlee Manhattan,  Kans. 

60  Preventing  the  Spread  of  Gypsy  and 

Brown-tail  Moths D.  M.  Rogers 6  Beacon  St.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

51  Alfalfa  Web-worm.    (A  study  of  life  his- 

tory and  methods  of  control.) C.  E.  Sanborn ....  Stillwater,  Okla. 

52  Apple  and  Cherry  Ermine  Moths P.  J.  Parrott Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Diptera 

53  The  Fimgous  Gnats  of  North  America. 

(A  systematic  review  of  the  family^  life 

history  studies,  and  economic  besoing.)  O.  A.  Johannsen . . .  Orono,  Me. 

54  Hessian  Fly.     (A  complete  study  of  life  i 

history,  habits  and  methods  of  con- 
trol. Codperation  with  U.  S.  Bu.  of 
Ent.) P.  J.  Parrott Geneva,  N.  Y. 

55  Hessian  Fly H.  A.  Gossard Wooster,  Ohio. 

56  Gall  Midges.    (A  systematic  and  biologic 

investigation.) E.  P.  Felt Albany,  N.  Y. 

57  Grape  Midge F.  Z.  Hartzell Geneva,  N.  Y. 

58  Cabbaxe  Maggot.    (A  complete  study  of 

life  history,  habits,  ana  methods  of 

control.) W.  J.  Schoene Geneva,  N.  Y. 

59  Investigation    of   the    Apple     Maggot, 

Rhagoletis  pomonella.  (An  exhaus- 
tive study  of  life  economy  and  of  meas- 
ures of  control.) W.  C.  O'Kane Durham,  N.  H. 

60  Structure  of  Root  Maggots W.  J.  Schoene Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Coleoplera 

61  A  Study  of  the  Sugar  Cane  Beetle R.  W.  Hamed Agr.  Col.,  Miss. 

62  Study  of  the  Bean  Leaf  Beetle R.  W.  Hamed Agr.  Col.,  Miss. 

63  White  Grubs H.  A.  Gossard Wooster,  Ohio. 

64  A  Studv  of  the  Spread  of  the  Boll  Weevil 

in  AfississippL  with  Special  Reference 
to  its  Habits  Under  Different  Environ- 
ments, and  of  its  General  Biolog>\ 
(Cooperation  with  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ent.) . .  R.W  .^ivxtv^ K!B^.C^..^^>»^' 
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Cdeopiera  (Continued) 
Name  of  Project  Investigator  Address 

65  Investigation  of  the  Life  History,  Econ- 

omic Relationships,  and  Injury  of  the 
Rice  Weevil  {Calandra  oryzae)  Attack- 
ing Corn  in  Alabama,  with  a  Study  of 
Methods  of  Control W.  E.  Hinds Auburn,  Ala. 

66  Plum  Curculio  Investigations.     (A  study 

of  life  economy  and  measures  of  con- 
trol.)    T.  J.  Headlee  and 

A.  Dickens Manhattan,  Kana. 

67  Plum  Curculio H.  A.  Gossard Wooster,  Ohio. 

68  Polydrosus  impreasifronSf  a  Newly  Im- 

ported Snout  Beetle W.  J.  Schoene Geneva,  N.  Y. 

69  Phvsiological  Effect  of  I>ead  Arsenate  on 

Weevils  of  the  Order  Rhjfnchophora. 
(Cooperation  with  Chemical  Dept.  of 
Station.) Wilmon  Newell  . . .  College  Sta.,  Tex. 

70  The  Practical   Use  of   Powdered  I-.ead 

Arsenate   in   Controlling   the   Cotton 

Boll  Weevil Wilmon  Newell College  Sta.,  Tex. 

Hymenoptera 

71  An  Apple  Mining  Saw-fly A.  L.  Mekmder Pullman,  Wash. 

72  The  Life  History  of  a  Species  of  Saw-fly 

{IjophyruB)  that  has  Attacked  Pinus 
ponderosa  in  the  Northwestern  Part 
of  Nebraska La\^Tence  Bruner. .  Lincoln,  Neb. 

73  A  Study  of  the  Aphidins.     (A  study  of 

the  taxonomv  of  the  members  of  this 
group  and  of  the  life  economy  of  the 
more  available  and  important  spe- 
cies.)  A.  B.  Gahan College  Park,  Md. 

74  The  Clover  Seed  Chalcis  (Brucophagus 

funebrU) F.  L.  Washburn. . .  St.  Anthony  Pk., 

Minn. 

75  Investigation  of  the  Apple  Seed  Chalcis. 

(A  study  of  life  history,  enemies  and 

methods  of  control.) H.  A.  Surface Harrisburg,  Pa. 

76  Wheat  Joint  Worm  as  it  Affects  Wheat  in 

Ohio.  (A  complete  study  of  life  econ- 
omy and  measures  of  control.) H.  A.  Gossard W^ooeter,  Ohio. 

77  Wheat-straw  Worm A.  L.  Melander —  Pullman,  Wash. 

78  Practical  Control  of  the  Argentine  Ant  in 

Orange  Groves Wilmon  Newell  . . .  College  Sta.,  Tex. 

79  Foul  BnxxJ  of  Bees A.  L.  Melander —  PuUman,  Wash. 

General  Subjects 

80  Insects  Injurious  to  Stored  Grains  and 

Stored  Grain  Products.     (A  study  of 

life  economy  and  measunw  of  control.)  George  A.  Dean. .  Manhattan,  Kan, 

81  A  SvHtenmtic  an<l  Biologic  Study  of  In- 

scH'tH  Injurious  to  Pecans Bi^gun  bv  Glenn  W. 

Herrick  and  con- 
tinued by  R.  W. 
Hamed Agr.  Ool*, 
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General  Subjects  (Continued) 

Name  of  Project  Investigator  Address 

82  Insects  of  Forest  and  Shade  Trees H.  A.  Gossard, Woostcr,  Ohio. 

83  Grape  Insects,  Especially  Root  Worm, 

Rose  Chafer,  and  Leaf  Hopper.  (A 
complete  study  of  life  history,  habits 
and  methods  of  control.) F.  Z.  Hartzell Geneva,  N.  Y. 

84  Insects  that  Affect  Health A.  L.  Melander Pullman,  Wash. 

85  Biological    Survey    of   Insect    Life    of 

Kansas S.   J.    Hunter    and 

F.  X.  Williams . .  Lawrence,  Kan. 

86  A  Study  of  the  Actual  Value  of  Insect 

Parasitism H.  T.  Femald Amherst,  Mass. 

87  A  Physiological  Study  of  the  Internal 

Changes  Liduced  by  Endo-parasites . .  A.  L.  Melander Pullman,  Wash. 

88  Environmental  Study  of  Hessian  Fly  and 

the  Plant  Lice  Injurious  to  Wheat.  (A 
study  of  the  effect  of  various  elements 
of  the  environment  on  the  life  economy 
of  these  creatiu-es.) T.  J.  Headlee Manhattan,  Kan. 

89  Some  Spraying  Experiments  on  Apples 

and  Peaches  in  Foliage  with  Vanous 
Lime  and  Sulphur  Mixtures  to  find  out 
Their  Effects  as  Sununer  Sprays  Upon 
the  Various  Insects  and  Fungi  Preva- 
lent in  Connecticut.  (Codperation 
with  the  botanist.) W.  E.  Britton New  Haven,  Conn. 


Incidental  to  Insect  Control 

90  Investigation  of  the  Factors  Governing 

the  ^xxiuction.  Diffusion,  and  Insecti- 
cidal  EflBciency  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
Gas  and  Carbon  Disulphide  Vapor  as 
used  in  Economic  Entomology W.  E.  Hinds 

91  Spraying  Materials  and  Combinations  . .   H.  A.  Gossard 

92  Different  Makes  of  Spra3dng  Machinery    H.  A.  Gossard 

93  Dipping  Nursery  Stock.    (A  study  of  the 

effect  of  different  insecticidal  dips  used 
on  both  roots  and  top  in  fall  and 
spring.) T.  B.  Symons 

94  The  Relation  of  Insecticides  to  the  Burn- 

ing of  Foliage H.  T.  Femald 

95  The  Limits  of  Toxicity  of  Lime-sulphur  A.  L.  Melander 

96  Toxicitv  of  the  Salts  of  Arsenic  and  Lead .    A.  L.  Melander 

97  Investigation  of  the  Substances  used  for 

Insecticidal,  Verraicidal,  and  Fungi- 
cidal Purposes, — Their  Action,  Rela- 
tive Value,  and  Practical  Application. .   Fred.  B.  Lowe 


Auburn,  Ala. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 


College  Park,  Md. 

Amherst,  Mass. 
Pullman,  Wash. 
Pullman,  Wash. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Higher  Animals 

98  The  Food  Habits  of  Birds  to  Determine 
the  Economic  Value  of  Washington 
Birds A.  L.  Meland^t YmSvtiv w\ >^ ^^^^ 
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Unclassified 

Name  of  Project  Investigator  Address 

99  DemonBtration  Work.  (An  effort  to  cob- 
vince  the  fanner  that  the  results  of 
experimental  tests  are  practical  and 
valuable.) H.  A.  Surface Harrisburg,  Pa. 

100  General  Project.       (This  project  is  so 

planned  that  any  species  of  insect  un- 
expectedly demanding  attention  can  be 
taken  up  and  prop^^  handled.) C.  P.  Gillette Ft.  Collins,  Col. 

101  The   Zo6^;eograph^   of   Washington   to 

Ascertam  the  Life  ZiOnes,  to  Tabulate 
the  Yearly  Spread  of  Injurious  Species, 
and  to  Note  the  Yearly  Abundance  of 
Pests A.  L.  Melander Pullman,  Wash. 


President  Sanderson:  We  have  but  a  few  minutes  in  which  to 
discuss  this  paper.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Lowe:  I  notice  from  the  paper  Mr.  Headlee  has  presented 
that  is  does  not  include  my  work.  I  also  notice  that  he  classes  in 
general  all  entomologists  as  bureau  or  station,  but  there  is  at  the 
present  time  another  class  of  entomologists.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  will  quite  classify  them — they  are  those  who  are  engaged  in  work 
for  commercial  organizations,  fruit  growers'  associations,  sugar  plant- 
ers' associations,  those  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  insecticides^ 
etc.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  a  distinct  class,  and  as  some  are  engaged 
in  deep  research  work,  it  seems  to  me  they  should  be  included.  I 
should  take  pleasure  in  handing  Mr.  Headlee  an  account  of  my  work. 
Regarding  the  duplication  of  work,  that  is  a  very  interesting  thing  to 
me,  because,  as  it  happens,  I  have  discovered  at  this  meeting  that  a 
member  of  this  association  is  going  over  the  same  ground  that  I 
worked  out  a  year  ago  and  nearly  completed,  and  I  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  he  was  working  on  the  same  problems  about  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  me. 

Mr.  Headlee:  Mr.  Chairman,  an  explanation  is  probably  due. 
As  my  time  was  very  short,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  material 
together  immediately,  I  turned  the  matter  over  to  my  stenographer 
with  general  directions,  and  the  oversights  weredue  to  the  fact  that  I 
did  not  watch  close  enough,  and  that  I  failed  to  give  minute  directions, 
and.  of  oours<»,  all  due  apology  is  due  these  people,  and  is  hereby  ten- 
dered. 

Mr.  Summers:  On  l)ehalf  of  the  membership  committee  I  should 
like  to  ask  that  if  tht»  names  of  any  new  members  are  to  be  handed  in, 
that  th(\v  be  on  the  regulation  blanks,  to  he  had  at  the  secretary's  desk, 
and  lx»  handed  in  not  later  than  this  afternoon  to  Prof.  J.B.Smith, 
the  secretary  or  mysc^lf.     In  regard  to  another  matter,  that  of 
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ate  membership  and  active  membership,  if  any  o^  you  has  a  friend 
whom  he  thinks  should  be  raised  to  active  membership,  who  is  now 
on  the  associate  list,  please  do  not  mention  that  fact  incidentally  to 
members  of  the  committee,  but  supply  the  committee  with  information 
in  writing,  giving  a  list  of  his  publications.  Certainly,  if  you  cannot, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  you  know  well  enough  to  wish  raised,  give  infor- 
mation concerning  him,  you  cannot  expect  us  to  furnish  that  infor- 
mation here  in  the  brief  time  allowed. 

By  vote  of  the  association  the  session  adjourned. 

Afternoon  session,  Wednesday,  Dec,  28,  1910. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1.30  p.  m.  by  President  Sander- 
son in  joint  session  with  the  Entomological  Society  of  America.* 

President  Sanderson:  The  next  paper  is  on  "The  Effect  of 
Certain  Gases  and  Insecticides  upon  the  Activity  and  Respiration  of 
Insects,"  by  G.  D.  Shafer,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  CERTAIN  GASES  AND  INSECTICIDES  UPON 
THE   ACTIVITY   AND    RESPIRATION    OF   INSECTS* 

(Abstract) 
By  G.  D.  Shafer,  East  Lansing,  Mich, 

This  paper,  as  well  as  the  one  following  on  lime-sulphur  is  a  brief 
of  results  of  some  work  done  on  the  general  subject  of  how  Contact 
Insecticides  kill  insects.  Early  in  the  study  of  this  subject,  it  was 
found  that  scarcely  any  insecticide  depends  upon  only  one  property 
for  its  effectiveness.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  some  one  property  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned. For  example,  strongly  alkaline  washes  enter  the  spiracles  or 
penetrate  the  chitinous  covering  into  the  body  of  the  insect  and  dis- 
solve the  fat  and  proteid  portions  of  the  tissue  cells.  Substances 
commonly  used  as  fixing  agents  in  histological  studies  such  as  corrosive 


•The  folIoA^-ing  papers  were  presented  and  will  be  published,  together  with  the  dis- 
cussions thereon,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  America;  **Some 
Notes  on  the  Pear  Slug,  Eriocartqyoiiks  limacina  Retz."  by  R.  L.  Webster,  Ames, 
lowji,  and  "The  Ix)comotion  of  the  Larva  of  Calosoma  sycophanta/*  by  A.  F.  Burgess, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

*A  more  complete  account  of  work  mentioned  in  this  paper,  as  well  as  the  paper 
on  Lim(»-Sulphur  Wash,  together  with  figures  of  apparatus,  tabulated  data,  etc.,  will 
he  published  shortly  in  a  technical  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Entomolog>',  Experi«- 
ment  Station,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
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sublimate,  penetrate  the  chitin  and  precipitate  proteid  bodies  of  the 
tissue  cells. 

Furthermore,  kerosene,  and  some  of  the  insecticides  commonly 
known  as  the  miscible  oils  appear  to  depend  chiefly  on  some  other 
property  still.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  these  latter  sub* 
stances  enter  the  spiracles  and  suffocate  the  insects  by  shutting  out 
fresh  air  from  the  tracheae.  By  the  use  of  the  stain,  Sudan  III,  in 
kerosene,  gasoline,  and  such  fluids,  and  by  the  use  of  Indigo  Carmine 
in  emulsions  of  the  miscible  oils,  it  was  shown  that  contact  insecti- 
cides of  this  type  do  enter  the  spiracles  and  tracheae  of  plant  lice.  The 
same  was  true  also  of  caterpillars  and  insects  having  a  protective 
closing  apparatus  for  the  tracheae,  if  the  fluids  were  applied  thoroughly 
enough.  But,  while  the  presence  of  these  l)odies  in  the  trachea  might 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  air,  it  appeared  that  the  insecticides  must 
kill  in  some  other  way  than  by  merely  plugging  the  tracheae  and  depriv- 
ing the  insect  of  oxygen.  Insects,  which  are  killed  rapidly  by  kerosene 
or  gasoline,  may  revive  after  many  hours'  confinement  in  hydrogen, 
carlx)n  dioxide,  or  nitrogen.  Some  species  are  able  to  recover  after 
l>eing  deprived  of  oxygen  for  a  much  longer  period  than  others.  More- 
over PasHalus  cornutuSy  which  is  quickly  killed  by  gasoline,  is  able  to 
recover  entirely  after  being  submerged  for  two  minutes  in  pure  oleic 
acid  —until  all  the  tracheae  leading  from  the  spiracles  are  filled.  The 
oleic  acid  is  an  oily  sulwtance  which  would  be  as  capable  of  plugging 
the  tracheae  as  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

At  72°  to  84°  F.  it  was  found  that  the  vapor  of  the  folloA\ing  sub- 
stances would  affect  insects:  (lasoline,  benzine,  kerosene,  to-bak-ine, 
p>To-cresol,  pine  oil  disinfectant,  creolin,  crel  oil,  chloro-naphtholium, 
zenoleum,  aniline  oil,  and  creosote. 

Th(»  vapors  of  the  more  volatile  of  these  liquids  at  saturation  will 
kill  many  insects  as  rapidly  as  when  an  abundant  supply  of  the  liquid 
itself  is  applied.  Death,  in  the  case  of  the  vapor,  could  scarcely  be  due 
to  a  plugging  of  the  spiracles.  Small  amounts  of  the  vapor  or  of  the 
liquid  of  any  of  these  substances  act  upon  insects  much  as  the  common 
anaesthetics,  ether  and  chloroform.  Pasmlus  cormUus  is  a  good  insect 
to  usi»  in  stud\ing  the  action  of  these  bodies.  One  can  note  upon  the 
first  appli<*ation  of  a  small  amount  of  one  of  these  substances,  excite- 
ment and  a  more  rapid  heart  beat.  Under  the  influence  of  larger 
amounts  the  actions  l)ecome  uncertain  and  the  heart  beat  irregular; 
th«»n  the  ins<*ct  will  l)ecome  quiet,  and  the  heart-beats  slower  and 
8low(»r  until  they  cease  entirely  and  death  results.  Hydrocyanic  acid, 
hydrogen  suphide,  and  the  volatile  portions  of  pyrethrum  act  in  very 
much  the  same  way. 

It  was  found  that  small  amounts  of  kerosene,  gasoline,  pyrethrum. 
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etc.,  increase  the  rate  of  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  insects.  Large 
amounts  of  the  same  substances,  as  they  brought  about  quiet  and  death, 
reduced  the  output  of  carbon  dioxide.  When  the  output  of  carbon 
dioxide  "was  increased,  the  amount  of  oxygen  used  increased;  as  the 
output  of  carbon  dioxide  decreased,  the  oxygen  used  decreased  in  about 
the  same  ratio,  until  when  the  insect  was  deeply  under  the  influence 
of  the  insecticide  (this  was  tried  out  especially  with  gasoline  vapor, 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  nicotine)  and  nearly  dead;  then  the  respira- 
tory ratio  increased.  That  is,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  given  off 
was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  used  than  was  normal. 

As  evidence  that  this  increase  in  the  respiratory  ratio  is  due  to  the 
insecticide,  it  was  shown  that  death  from  starvation  or  from  mechani- 
eal  injury  causes  a  decrease  in  the  respiratory  ratio. 

Insects  confined  in  pure  hydrogen,  nitrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  give 
off  carbon  dioxide;  and  the  rate  of  its  excretion  under  this  condition, 
it  was  found,  is  often  increased  by  gasoline  or  by  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas — never  decreased  appreciably,  although  insects  placed  in  nitrogen 
for  8  to  10  hours  after  treatment  with  one  of  these  insecticides,  seemed 
to  recover  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  left  in  air.  Indeed,  the  chances 
of  recovery  of  the  former  often  seemed  to  be  better. 

By  actual  measurement  of  the  gases,  it  was  proven  that  certain  gases 
and  vapors  are  absorbed  into  the  bodies  of  insects  and  that  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  air,  they  may  be  given  off  again.  In  case  of  some 
gases,  their  presence  in  the  insect  body  can  be  shown  by  injecting 
solutions  which,  upon  contact  with  the  gas,  give  rise  to  colored  pre- 
cipitates. For  example,  hydrogen  sulphide  can  be  detected  in  this  way 
by  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  or  of  cadmium  chloride — a  black  sulphide 
precipitating  in  the  former  and  a  yellow  sulphide  in  the  latter  case. 
The  evidence  from  microscopic  sections  of  insects  treated  in  this  way 
seems  to  indicate  that  some  tissues  of  the  insect  take  up  the  gases  or 
vapors  in  greater  amounts  than  others.  Moreover,  the  activities  of 
the  insects  under  the  influence  of  the  vapors  and  gases  named, — as  has 
already  been  mentioned, — ^indicate  that  the  nervous  system  is  espe- 
cially affected. 

Experiments  upon  the  luminous  organs  of  the  larva  of  Phoiuris 
j>ennsylvanica  indicate  that  the  light-giving  power  of  these  organs  is 
due  to  an  oxidation  process,  since  the  light  of  intact  or  of  excised 
organs  ceases  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  (i.  c,  in  carbon  dioxide  or  in 
nitrogen)  and  may  begin  again  when  air  is  admitted.  Now  it  would 
appear  that  the  presence  of  carbon  disulphide  vapor  interferes  with 
oxidation  in  these  organs  since  the  luminosity  decreases  and  may  even 
be  made  to  cease  when  the  organs  are  exposed  to  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  vapor.    The  luminosity  may  then  be  made  to  reappeax  \i  \Xsfc 
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organs  arc  kept  moist  and  brought  immediately  into  pure  air  or  oxy* 
gen  again. 

It  is  believed  that  these  experiments  upon  the  action  of  contact 
insecticides  justify  the  following  statements: 

Contact  insecticides  as  a  rule  effect  the  death  of  the  insect  through 
more  than  one  cause. 

Alkaline  insecticides,  such  as  the  strong  soap  washes  pass  rather 
slowly  through  the  chitinous  walls  of  insects  and  dissolve  the  proteida 
and  fats  of  the  tissue  cells. 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  similar  substances,  which  in  solution  pre- 
cipitate proteids,  pass  slowly  through  the  chitinous  walls  of  insects  and 
precipitate  the  proteids  of  the  tissue  cells. 

Most  gases  penetrate  the  chitinous  walls  of  insects  into  the  body^ 
rapidly — much  more  rapidly  than  liquids. 

Gases  and  liquids  may  enter  the  trachese  through  the  spiracles  and 
there  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  trachese  into  the  body  tissues  of  the 
insect  more  rapidly  than  through  the  outer  chitin.  Apparently  the 
more  feeble  the  surface  tension  of  the  liquid,  the  more  readily  is  it  able 
to  enter  the  spiracles  of  the  insect. 

In  the  case  of  gasoline,  kerosene,  carbon  disulphide  and  many  such 
insecticides  which  are  volatile,  the  volatile  portions  penetrate  the 
body  through  the  trachese  and  through  the  outer  chitin,  thus  affecting 
the  ins<»ot  long  before  the  liquid  alone  would  have  time  to  do  so.  Such 
insecticides  may  plug  the  trache®  to  some  extent,  but  they  appear  to 
be  effective  principally  through  their  ability  to  interfere,  in  some  way, 
with  the  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  tissue  cells. 


SOME    PROPERTIES    THAT    MAKE    LIME-SULPHTJR    WASH 
EFFECTIVE  IN  KILLING  SCALE-INSECTS. 

{Abstract) 
By  (i.  D.  Shaker,  East  Lansing^  Mich, 

In  making  a  ettudy  of  how  the  lime-sulphur  wash  kills  scale-insects^  it 
was  found  that  after  treatment  with  the  spray,  for  several  hours  before 
death  n'sults,  many  of  the  insects  lie  under  their  scale  coverings  in  a 
more  or  less  comatose  condition.  During  this  time,  if  the  scale  is 
reiiiovrd.  tlie  insect  sjK^edily  recovers  the  ability  to  respond  when 
touched  with  u  mi»dle.  Of  course  after  a  few  hours  in  drj*^  air  the 
delicate  ImmII^mI  insert  wouhl  shrivel  and  die,  l)ut  fresh  air  seemed  to  be 
the  thing  that  revivtMJ  it  wlu'ii  th<*  covering  was  first  removed. 

Hayw<MMl  (*()7)  showml  that  lime-sulphur  sprays  contain  polysul- 
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phides  of  calcium  which  become  oxidized  on  exposure  to  air;  the 
products  of  this  oxidation  being,  at  first,  calcium  thiosulphate  and 
free  sulphur.  The  thiosulphate,  itself,  he  found  to  be  finally  oxidized 
to  calcium  sulphate.  In  order  to  determine  whether  this  process  of 
oxidation  might  deprive  a  scale-insect  of  oxygen  when  treated  with  a 
lime-sulphur  wash,  measured  amounts  of  the  spray  were  placed  either 
on  absorbent  paper  or  glass-wool  in  containers  above  mercury  with 
measured  amounts  of  air.  Then  after  various  periods  of  time,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  the  confined  air  was  determined.  In  this  way, 
it  was  found  that  large  amounts  of  oxygen  are  required  to  oxidize  the 
calcium  polysulphides  present.  For  example,  a  piece  of  absorbent 
paper  (10  x  12  cm.)  saturated  with  lime-sulphur  (Baume  20.1*^)  used 
87.5  cc.  of  oxygen  in  sixteen  and  one-half  hours.  If  the  paper  on  which 
the  solution  was  placed  remained  moist,  the  polysulphides  would  all 
be  oxidized  in  a  few  hours.  If  the  paper  were  quickly  dried,  the  remain- 
ing sulphides  oxidized  much  more  slowly,  requiring  several  days.  The 
thiosulphate  of  calcium  oxidized  more  rapidly  when  kept  moist  than 
when  dry,  but  in  any  case,  it  used  oxygen  more  slowly  than  the  sul- 
phides. 

It  was  found,  moreover,  that  the  bark  of  a  dormant  apple  tree  at 
ll®to  12*^  C.  was  using  small  amounts  of  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbon 
dioxide.  The  space  beneath  a  scale  covering  on  such  a  tree,  freshly 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur,  must  therefore  be  losing  its  oxygen  from 
three  causes — namely,  the  oxidation  of  the  lime-sulphur,  the  respiration 
of  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  of  the  insect  itself.  Very  few  specimens 
of  San  Jos^  scale  could  recover  after  being  kept  14  hours  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  pure  nitrogen. 

It  was  found,  also,  that  lime-sulphur  is  able  to  soften  the  wax 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  scale  covering  of  very  many  of  the  scales. 
The  older,  firmer  wax  did  not  dissolve.  If  the  spray  passed  under  the 
scale  covering,  its  presence  could  be  detected  there  by  the  use  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  which  gives  a  black  precipitate  with  the  polysulphides 
of  calcium.  If  only  the  thiosulphate  remained  its  presence  could  be 
detected  by  silver  nitrate  with  which  a  black  precipitate  results. 

When  the  wax,  softened  by  lime-sulphur  around  the  edges  of  the 
scale,  dries,  it  often  sticks  the  scale  covering  so  firmly  to  the  surface 
of  the  plant  as  to  seal  the  insect.  Sometimes  the  pygidium  was  found 
sticking  fast  to  the  dry  scale  covering.  In  the  case  of  Aspidiotus  ficus 
on  orange,  seven  days  after  spraying,  as  many  as  22  dead  young,  & 
living  young,  and  4  eggs  were  found  sealed  in  beneath  the  shield  with 
the  mother.  Such  confinement  of  course  must  result  in  the  death  of 
all  the  family  in  a  few  days.  After  three  to  four  weeks  it  was  found 
that  in  many  cases,  the  oxidized  salts  in  the  wax  ot  IW  ^^^%  ^^^•^'^^ 
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up  forming  a  white  crust  which  lifted  the  scale  covering  so  that  it 
might  easily  be  washed  or  brushed  from  the  tree,  thus  exposing  any 
helpless  insect,  not  already  dead,  to  weather  conditions. 

Sulphur  dioxide  could  not  be  detected  coming  from  a  surface  treated 
with  lime-sulphur  wash,  unless  when  nearly  dry,  the  surface  was  ex- 
posed to  temp)eratures  high  enough  to  rapidly  vaporize  the  free  sulphur 
present.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  under  natural  conditions  sulphur 
dioxide  is  not  formed  in  sufRcient  quantity  to  be  of  any  insecticidal 
value. 

If  carbon  dioxide  is  dissolved  in  lime-sulphur  wash,  hydrogen  sul- 
phide will  be  formed.  This  gas  is  poisonous  to  insects;  but  no 
means  was  found  of  proving  its  presence  in.  effective  amounts  be- 
neath scales  treated  with  lime-sulphur. 

It  was  not  found  \^4th  certainty,  in  any  case,  that  lime-sulphur  wash 
penetrated  into  the  body  of  the  insect,  although  it  would  kill  the  cells 
of  a  small  part  of  an  insect's  body  touched  by  it,  while  other  parts  of  the 
bo<iv  remained  alive  for  a  time. 

The  experiments  therefore,  seem  to  show  that  with  lime-sulphur 
wash,  it  is  mainly  the  combination  of  the  three  properties  or  conditions 
already  described  which  makes  the  insecticide  so  efficient  against 
scale-insects — especially  against  San  Jos^  scale  which  winters  in  a 
partially  grown  condition. 

Mr.  Hkadlee:  I  have  enjoyed  this  paper  very  much,  and  wish 
to  thank  Mr.  Shafer  for  it.  It  is  a  type  of  work  we  ought  to  have 
more  of.  A  few  thoughts  occurred  to  me  while  this  paper  was  in  process 
of  being  given,  and  one  of  them  is  this:  Why  does  the  author  think 
that  gasoline  dissolved  out  parts  of  the  fat  body?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  something  else  entered  in  and  produced  the  same  morphological 
result? 

Mr.  Shafer:  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  gasoline  affected  the  "fat 
body/*  iM'cause  in  every  case  where  it,  alone,  was  tested  for  the  right 
length  of  time,  ga.Holine  dissolved  the  fat  bod3\  If  kerosene  were  used 
it  would  leave  the  fat  body  intact  after  two  hours'  treatment.  This 
did  not  affect  the  fat  Inxly  very  rapidly,  but  after  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  say  eight  or  ten,  I  found  that  the  **fat  body"  began  to  be 
dissolve<l.  and  in  the  case  of  gasoline,  if  the  insect  be  left  in  for  say 
twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  it  will  dissolve  practically  all  the  fat  of  the 
**fat  ImmIv/*  The  fat  will  l)e  in  soluticm  in  the  gasoline,  so  that  we  can 
say  that  is  the  agent  bringing  alM)ut  this  result. 

<  lasoline  an«l  kerosene,  however,  kill  the  insect  l>efore  any  noticeable 
solution  of  the  fat  body  tak<\s  place.  It  is  the  alkaline  wash  that  can 
dissolve  the  **fat  ImmIv '*  in  one  portion  of  the  body  of  an  insect  while 
the  other  |K>rtions  of  the  body  are  still  alive  and  able  to  move  for  a tinija. 
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Mr.  Lowe:  I  wish  also  to  compliment  Mr.  Shafer  upon  his  work; 
it  is  very,  very  excellent,  and  right  along  my  line.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  got  our  chemist  here  to  dip  into  the  chemical  questions  he  raised. 
But  my  findings,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  entirely  in  accordance 
with  his,  particularly  in  some  of  the  fumigants  mentioned,  which  I 
found  did  not  kill,  and  some  substances  I  found  killed  certain  insects, 
and  had  no  effect  upon  others.  There  is  one  other  point,  and  that  is 
clogging  spiracles.  I  have  made  many  experiments  along  that  line, 
with  a  great  many  substances,  and  have  not  been  able  yet  to  clog  the 
spiracles  of  an  insect.  I  have  used  the  Cecropia  caterpillar,  painting 
the  spiracles  with  kerosene,  but  have  not  been  able  to  kill  the  insect. 
Thereisanotherthing,  some  of  the  insecticides,  such  as  ordinary  pyre- 
thrum,  will  kill  insects,  but  other  substances  equally  fine,  such  as  flour 
and  many  other  substances,  have  no  effect  upon  the  insect  when  they 
are  entirely  immersed  in  them.  I  have  many  criticisms  of  the  paper, 
but  they  are  more  in  the  light  of  friendly  discussion  than  criticism. 

President  Sanderson  :  This  paper  is  undoubtedly  one  we  want  to 
digest  somewhat  before  we  can  discuss  it  intelligently.  We  have 
certainly  felt  the  need  of  some  work  of  this  kind,  those  of  us  who  have 
attempted  to  teach  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  insecticides. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  symposium  on  *'  Present  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Entomology.*'  The  paper  prepared  by  Professor  Comstock  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Ruggles. 


THE  PRESENT  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ENTOMOLOGY 

By  J.  H.  Comstock,  Ithaca,  N,  Y, 

The  present  methods  of  teaching  entomology  followed  in  the  United 
States  have  been  developed  almost  entirely  by  men  now  teaching  this 
subject.  A  second  generation  of  teachers  has  begun  its  work;  but  the 
first  is  still  on  the  stage.  We  have  progressed  far  enough,  however, 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  teachers  to  compare  methods,  in  order 
that  each  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  others. 

In  a  conference  of  this  kind  the  contribution  of  each  to  the  discus- 
sion will  be,  naturally,  at  first,  merely  a  statement  of  the  methods 
evolved  in  our  several  widely  separated  institutions.  Then  can  follow 
comparisons  and  discussions  of  the  various  methods,  which  may  result 
in  the  modification  of  each.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  be 
present  to  hear  the  papers  of  my  colleagues,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion.  But  unfortunately  for  me,  I  can  only  send  my  report  of 
progress. 
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The  first  professor  of  entomology  in  an  American  university  was 
Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen,  who  held  this  position  in  the  Museum  of  Conipara- 
tive  Zoology  of  Harvard  University.  But,  although  the  influence  of 
Doctor  Hagen  upon  the  few  pupils  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  study 
with  him  was  very  great,  his  teaching  of  entomolog>^  was  subordinate 
to  his  researches  in  systematic  entomology  and  his  work  as  curator  of 
the  great  collections  of  insects  of  that  museum. 

Although  Doctor  Hagen  came  to  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  in  1870,  his  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  the  summer 
of  1873,  and  his  class  consisted  of  a  single  student,  the  writer  of  this 
paper.  That  was  a  course  of  lectures  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  one 
who  heard  it.  It  was  a  very  hot  summer,  and  Doctor  Hagen  suffered 
with  the  heat.  About  nine  o'clock  each  morning  he  would  come  into 
the  laboratory,  say  a  cheery  good  morning,  take  off  his  coat  and  hang 
it  back  of  the  door,  take  off  his  vest  and  put  it  with  his  coat,  take  a 
seat  by  a  small  table,  light  a  German  pipe  with  a  very  long  flexible 
stem,  place  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  on  the  floor  behind  him,  take  a  few 
puffs,  and  then  say,  *'Come  and  I  a^iU  you  tell  some  dings  what  I 
know.**  The  student  would  then  take  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ta!)le,  and  the  professor,  with  sheets  of  paper  before  him,  which 
served  the  purpose  of  a  blackboard,  would  take  up  the  subject  where 
it  had  b<»en  dropped  the  previous  morning. 

I  take  the  space  to  narrate  this  personal  experience  because  this 
course  of  lectures  had  a  profound  influ(»nce  in  shaping  the  develop* 
ment  of  my  teaching  of  entomology.  It  was  just  at  the  beginning  of 
my  experience  as  a  teacher  of  this  subject.  Although  still  an  under- 
graduate, I  had  given  one  course  of  lectures  in  the  institution  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  the  broadening  influence  of  this  master 
came  at  a  very  opportune  time.  Thus  early  I  gained  a  hint  of  the 
scope  of  entomolog>',  and  was  led  to  realize  that  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  this  science  should  l>e  based  upon  a  broad  and  accurate 
foundation  of  scientific  knowledge. 

One,  however,  must  not  forget  that  nearly  all  of  the  chairs  of  Ento- 
molog\'  in  this  country  owe  their  existence  to  the  economic  bearing  of 
this  subject;  it  is  almost  only  in  agricultural  colleges  that  we  find  pro- 
fessorshijw  of  entomolog}';  and  they  have  been  established  in  these 
colleges  lM»causc»  of  the  great  importance  to  agriculture  of  insect  pests. 

While,  therefore,  the  teacher  of  entomologj'  should  teach  the  science 
of  entomology,  he  should  not  fail  to  make  practical  applications  of 
this  srirnce  so  far  as  possible. 

I^*t  us  turn  now  to  the  more  siK»cific  problems  that  the  teacher 
of  entomology  must  met^t.  In  discussing  these  I  will  state  the  condi* 
tions  that  exist  in  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  will 
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briefly  outline  the  methods  with  which  the  entomological  staff  of  this 
institution  is  trying  to  meet  these  conditions.  In  other  institutions 
other  conditions  doubtless  exist,  which  can  be  better  met  by  other 
methods. 

The  students  of  entomology  in  Cornell  University  can  be  grouped 
into  four  classes;  and  the  special  needs  of  each  of  these  classes  must 
be  considered  separately  in  order  to  reach  the  best  results  in  our  teach- 
ing. We  have  what  are  termed  "Special  Students/'  students  who  take 
a  short  course  of  study  in  general  agriculture  extending  over  only  one 
or  two  years;  regular  students  in  a  four-year  course  who  take  ento- 
mology only  as  part  of  a  course  in  arts  and  sciences  or  in  general  agri- 
culture; regular  students  in  a  four-year  course  who  are  fitting  them- 
selves for  entomological  work;  and  graduate  students. 

First,  special  students.  The  special  or  short-course  students  can 
devote  so  little  time  to  any  of  the  several  subjects  that  they  study 
during  the  one  or  two  years  of  their  stay  in  college,  that  we  are  able  to 
give  them  only  two  periods  of  entomolog>'  per  week  for  a  half  year. 
In  this  brief  course  given  to  a  class  consisting  largely  of  students  who 
have  no  background  of  biological  knowledge,  we  can  only  hope  to  give 
some  information  that  will  be  of  immediate  practical  use  to  them  in 
their  growing  of  crops  or  their  care  of  stock,  when  they  return  to  their 
farms  a  few  months  later. 

The  course  consists  of  very  elementary  discussions  of  the  structure 
and  metamorphoses  of  insects,  of  accounts  of  the  more  important 
insect  pests,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  combating 
them,  of  accounts  of  beneficial  insects,  and  of  field  excursions  to 
observe,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  insects  discussed.  The  course  is  illus- 
trated by  many  sets  of  specimens,  put  up  in  the  Riker  mounts,  by 
diagrams,  and  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  stereoptican  and  the  projection 
microscope. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  course  is  given  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December,  and*  January,  the  field-work  part  of 
it  is  of  necessity  limited.  We  expect  that  in  the  near  future  there  will 
be  a  summer  session  of  our  College  of  Agriculture,  when  an  elemen- 
tary course  can  be  given  in  which  a  more  desirable  balance  between 
lectures  and  field-work  can  be  obtained. 

This  course  for  the  special  students  differs  so  fundamentally  from 
what  we  consider  desirable  as  constituting  the  entomological  part  of  a 
course  loading  to  an  academic  degree,  that  regular  four-year  students 
are  not  permitted  to  elect  it.  We  look  upon  it  as  merely  extension 
work  given  at  the  college. 

Second,  regular  students  not  specializing  in  entomology.  The 
class  of  students  whose  needs  are  to  be  considered  next  are  those  re^s^\»3L 
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students  in  the  four-year  course  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
elect  entomology  as  a  part  of  a  course  in  general  agriculture  and  those 
students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  wish  to  take  some 
entomology  but  do  not  care  to  specialize  in  this  subject. 

For  these  students  we  give  a  course  consisting  of  two  lectures  per 
week  throughout  the  year  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  and  one- 
half  hours  each  week  during  the  first  half-year. 

In  this  course  the  object  is  to  give  information  by  lectures  and  train- 
ing in  observation  by  laboratory  work.  The  students  in  this  class  have 
some  foundation  of  biological  knowledge,  as  a  year's  work  in  general 
biology  or  a  year's  work  in  zoology  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
the  course. 

During  the  first  half-year  the  lectures  are  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  orders,  suborders,  and  the  more  important  families  of  insects,  and 
on  the  habits  of  representative  species;  the  laboratory  work  includes 
a  study  of  the  structure  of  insects  and  practice  in  their  classification. 
During  the  second  half-year  the  subject  is  treated  from  the  economic 
standpoint.  In  the  lectures  the  more  important  insect  pests  and 
methods  of  controlling  them  are  discussed;  and  at  opportune  times 
the  class  is  taken  into  the  field  to  observe  ins6ct  pests  at  work.  It  is 
planned  to  expand  this  course  by  the  addition  of  one  period  of  two  and 
one-half  hours  per  week  of  lalwratory  work  in  economic  entomology, 
which  shall  be  taken  in  connection  ^ith  the  lectures  of  the  second 
half-year. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  course  consisting  so  largely  of  lectures,  the 
imparting  of  information  plays  a  more  prominent  part  than  does  the 
giving  of  scientific  training.  But  the  latter  element  is  not  lacking. 
The  l(»cture«  are  so  planned  that  the  student  in  preparing  for  the 
required  examinations,  which  come  at  frequent  intervals,  must  obtain 
some  conception  of  the  foundation  principles  of  the  science.  And  in 
the  lalKiratory  work,  where  the  more  general  features  of  the  structure 
of  iiis(*cts,  l>oth  external  and  internal,  are  studied,  and  where  a  large 
nuinlMT  of  sjHH'imens  are  classified,  the  student  is  given  some  training 
in  accurate  ol>servation. 

Third,  regular  students  specializing  in  entomology.  It  is  for  this 
class  of  stu<lents  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  offered  by  the 
depart mrnt  (»f  (entomology  has  In^en  planned.  All  of  our  courses,  with 
tin*  single  exception  of  the  course  designed  for  the  special  stu- 
dents, is  op<Mi  to  them;  th<»  only  restrictions  Inking  that  certain  ele- 
m«»ntary  ('ourses  must  l>e  taken  before  a<lvance(l  courses  in  the  same 
firlil  can  Im*  riectrd,  and  a  year's  work  either  in  general  biology  or  in 
loolo^y  is  a  prerecjuisite  for  regular  work  in  entomology. 

In  all  of  the  courses  taken  by  this  cla<s  of  students,  the  imparting  of 
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information  is  subordinated  to  the  giving  of  a  training  that  shall  enable 
the  student  to  ascertain  facts  for  himself.  Much  more  attention  is  given 
to  laboratory  and  field  work  than  to  lectures.  Thus  at  the  outset,  these 
students  when  taking  the  introductory  course  on  general  entomology, 
described  above,  take  only  the  lectures,  and  instead  of  the  **one-hour" 
{2}/^  hours  actual  time)  laboratory  work,  take  first  a  "three-hour'* 
laboratory  course  (73^  hours  per  week)  in  elementary  morphology 
of  insects  and  then  a  "three-hour"  laboratory  course  in  elementary 
systematic  entomology;  the  two  constituting  a  " three-hour *'  labora- 
tory course  throughout  a  year. 

In  this  elementary  laboratory  course  the  student  is  held  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  work  in  the  most  accurate  manner  possible  for  him, 
and  we  usually  convince  him  that  he  can  do  it  more  accurately  then 
he  thinks  he  can  at  first.  We  care  comparatively  little  for  the  facts 
that  he  learns.  It  is  not  much  to  have  learned  the  more  general  fea- 
tures of  the  external  anatomy  of  a  grasshopper;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  to 
have  worked  out  these  features  in  a  painstaking  way.  It  is  here  in  the 
performance  of  this  elementary  work  that  is  largely  determined  the 
kind  of  a  worker  that  a  student  is  to  be.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  man 
who  persists  in  doing  slovenly  work  here  becomes  a  careful  worker 
later.  It  sometimes  takes  considerable  time  for  a  student  to  learn  to 
work  in  a  careful  manner,  but  if  he  has  the  right  kind  of  stuff  in  him 
he  will  learn  before  the  end  of  this  year's  work.  If  he  does  not  do  so, 
he  is  advised  to  devote  himself  to  some  other  field  of  activity.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  nature,  a  thinning-out  process  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  best  results. 

I  have  given  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  this  course,  for 
we  regard  it  the  most  important  course  in  our  curriculum;  it  is  the 
foundation  on  which  all  the  other  courses  rest.  Later  the  student  who 
has  been  started  in  the  right  way  needs  only  to  be  given  the  facilities 
of  the  laboratory  and  library  and  occasional  suggestions  as  to  methods 
of  work  and  interpretation  of  results. 

I  will  not  take  the  space  to  describe  in  detail  the  more  advanced 
courses.  Those  who  are  interested  \\ill  find  them  listed  in  our 
Announcement  of  Courses,  a  copy  of  which  I  will  append  to  this 
paper.  A  few  words,  however,  regarding  the  organization  of  our 
department  of  entomologj'^  may  be  of  interest. 

The  work  in  systematic  entomology  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
A.  D.  MacGillivray.  It  includes  the  elementary  work  in  this  field, 
already  referred  to,  and  several  special  advanced  courses.  One  of 
these,  a  three-hour  course  (i.  e.,  73^2  hours  per  week  for  a  half-year)  is 
devoted  to  the  classification  of  the  Carabidae.  This  family  was 
selected  because  it  contains  many  genera,   w\d  Wv^ssft  ^x^  ^^^^^x^^^ 
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by  minute  but  definite  characters,  the  determination  of  which  ^ves 
an  excellent  training  in  accurate  work.  It  was  also  selected  because 
it  is  easy  to  purchase  of  dealers  sufficient  material  so  that  each  stu- 
dent can  have  for  his  own  collection  a  set  of  the  genera  studied.  Then 
there  is  a  five-hour  course  (i.  e.,  12)/^  hours  per  week  for  a  half-year) 
on  the  classification  of  the  Coccidse;  this  is  a  combined  lecture  and 
laboratory  course,  which  enables  the  student  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  classification  of  this  important  family,  and  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  accurately  determine  species  belonging  to  it.  There  is  also  a  lab- 
oratory course  on  the  classification  of  immature  insects,  and  a  lecture 
course  on  the  literature  of  systematic  entomology. 

An  advanced  lecture  course  on  the  morphology  and  development  of 
insects  is  given  by  the  writer  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Riley.  This  course 
is  supplemented  by  a  course  on  the  histology  of  insects.  This  is  under 
the  direction  of  Doctor  Riley,  and  is  largely  a  laboratory  course.  The 
students  in  this  course  work  individually,  some  devoting  much  more 
than  the  minimum  time  required,  which  is  three  laboratory  periods 
per  week  throughout  the  year.  It  is  here  that  the  students  get  their 
training  in  histological  methods,  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for 
research  work  in  either  the  morphology  or  the  development  of  insects. 

Courses  on  the  embryology  of  insects,  on  the  relation  of  insects  to 
the  diseases  of  higher  animals,  and  on  parasites  and  parasitism,  are 
also  given  by  Doctor  Riley.  The  last  two  courses  are  taken  by  many 
students  in  the  Veterinary  College  and  by  premedical  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  work  in  economic  entomologj*^  is  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Glenn  W.  Herrick,  and  consists  of  both  elementary  and  advanced 
work  in  this  field.  The  work  in  the  morphology  of  insects  and  in  sys- 
tematic entomology,  taken  in  other  divisions  of  the  department  of 
entomolog>',  is  here  supplemented  by  a  course  in  advanced  economic 
entomology  and  insectary  methods,  in  which  the  student  is  trained  in 
the  technic  of  breeding  insects,  mounting  of  specimens,  insect  photog- 
raphy, the  pn'paration  and  application  of  insecticides,  and  other  details 
of  in8<»ctary  work. 

In  the  courses  on  limnology,  which  are  given  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Needham, 
and  which  treat  of  the  life  of  inland  waters,  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  aquatic  insects,  and  especially  to  their  ecological  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  other  aquatic  organisms.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  work  is  carried  on  at  a  biological  field  station,  located  in 
the  midst  of  the  marshes  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  easy  of 
acc<'HS  from  the  University;  so  that  the  work  can  be  continued  during 
the  college  year  as  \\rl\  as  in  th«»  summer. 

Fourth,  graduate  students.    The  work  of  each  graduate  student  is 
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planned  for  him  individually;  and  the  nature  of  it  is  determined  by  his 
needs  and  attainments.  Usually  this  work  is  largely  research;  and  it 
is  expected  to  be  independent  and  original.  All  of  the  facilities  of  the 
department  and  of  the  university  library  are  placed  at  his  disposal. 
He  is  given  advice  as  it  is  needed;  and  is  required  to  make  frequent 
reports  on  the  progress  of  his  investigation.  When  these  reports  are 
made,  the  results  obtained  are  carefully  scrutinized,  and  frequently 
suggestions  are  made  as  to  methods  of  attacking  the  problem  other 
than  those  already  employed.  But  the  constant  effort  of  the  instructor 
is  to  teach  the  student  self-reUance.  The  completed  thesis  must  be 
satisfactory  in  style  and  composition;  and  if  illustrated,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  illustrations  must  be  suitable  for  publication. 

At  the  final  examination  the  student  is  examined  not  merely  on  the 
subject  of  his  thesis,  but  also  on  the  fields  in  which  his  major  and  minor 
subjects  have  been  taken.  A  major  and  one  minor  are  required  for  the 
Master's  degree,  and  a  major  and  two  minors  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 
These  subjects  must  be  in  different  fields,  under  the  direction  of  dif- 
ferent teachers.  The  obvious  object  of  this  requirement  is  to  prevent 
too  narrow  specialization. 

There  is  space  merely  to  refer  to  a  course  in  German  entomological 
reading,  a  course  on  the  morphology  and  classification  of  the  Arach- 
nida,  and  to  the  entomological  seminar  which  meets  weekly  for  the 
discussion  of  current  entomological  literature,  and  at  which  advanced 
students  present  the  results  of  their  investigations.  Much  is  made  of 
this  feature  of  the  seminar,  as,  by  means  of  it,  the  entire  department 
can  keep  in  touch  with  the  more  important  work  done  by  the  different 
members  of  it;  and  the  students  presenting  papers  get  experience  in 
public  speaking.  At  this  seminar  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
department  also  present  the  results  of  their  investigations. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  undue  specialization  in 
entomology.  Frequently  young  men  come  to  us  who  wish  to  study 
only  entomology,  and  sometimes  those  even  who  wish  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  a  single  order  of  insects;  such  specialization  is 
never  permitted.  Usually  such  students  need  one  or  two  years'  study 
of  languages  and  of  other  sciences  than  entomology'  to  fit  them  to  take 
up  special  entomological  work  profitably.  And  even  when  they  are 
fitted  to  take  up  this  work,  it  is  not  lx*st  for  them  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  a  single  division  of  the  subject.  For  example,  the  man 
who  is  fitting  himself  to  be  an  experiment  station  entomologist  should 
study  insect  morphology  and  systematic  entomology  as  well  as  econ- 
omic entomology.  As  **the  worst  weed  in  corn  may  be  corn"  so  a  too 
exclusive  study  of  entomology  is  the  poorest  kind  of  preparation  for 
an  entomologist. 
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Appendix 

The  course  for  special  or  short-course  students  is  No.  16  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  courses. 

The  courses  for  regular  students  not  specializing  in  entomology'  are 
Nos.  3  and  8. 

The  introductory  courses  for  regular  students  specializing  in  ento- 
mology are  the  lectures  of  Course  3,  and  Courses  4,  5  and  8.  Any  or 
all  other  of  the  courses  (except  Course  16)  may  be  elected  by  these 

students. 

Biology 

1.  General  Biology.  Throughout  the  year.  Three  hours.  Lectures  (2)  T  Th, 
10.  AudUorium.  Practice  (1)  M  T  W  Th  or  F,  2-4:30  or  S,  8-10:30.  Main  SOS. 
Assistant  Profc^ssor  Needham,  Professor  Comstock,  and  Messrs.  Matheson  and  Lloyd. 

Prerequisites.     None. 

This  is  an  elementar>'  course  divigned  to  acquaint  the  general  student  with  the 
main  ideas  of  biology  through  selected  practiciEil  studies  of  the  phenomena  on  which 
biological  principles  are  based.  Both  lectures  and  laboratory  work  will  deal  with 
such  topics  as:  the  interdependence  of  organisms,  the  simpler  organisms,  organ- 
isation and  phylogeny,  oogenesis  and  ontogeny,  heredity  and  variation,  natural 
selection  and  adaptation,  segregation  and  mutation,  the  life  cycle,  metamorphosia 
and  reg(*nerat ion,  and  the  responsive  life  of  organisms.  The  object  of  so  general  a 
course  ih  to  give  a  bird's  eye  viev<;of  the  biological  field  and  an  element ar>'  acquain- 
tance with  the  principles  of  development. 

This  (rourse  and  Entomology  22  and  23  may  be  taken  to  meet  the  requirement 
of  bioIog>'  for  entrance  to  the  Medical  College. 

Entomology  and  General  Invertebrate  Zoology 

(1.  InTertebrate  Zoology.  Not  given  by  this  department  in  1910-11.  See 
Courw'  1  in  Department  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.) 

2.  Morphology  of  InTertebrates.  Either  term.  Two  or  more  hours.  Lectures^ 
none.     Prartice  by  appointment,    ^fain  SOI.    Assistant  Professor  MacGiUivray. 

Prerefjuisites.     None. 

The  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy  of  represc^ntatives  of  the  principal  groups 
of  invertel)nit4»8. 

3.  General  Entomology.  First  term.  Two  or  three  hours.  Lectures  (2)  M  W, 
9.  Main  392,  Professor  Comstock.  Practice  (1)  for  those  who  have  not  had 
Counw*8  4  and  5,  Th  or  F,  2-4 :30.    Main  301 .    Assistant  Professor  MacGillivray. 

Pn^n-tiuisitt**.    Biolog>'  1  or  Zoology  1. 
I/'f'tun'H  on  the  characteristics  of  the  orders,  suborders,  and  the  more  important 
faniilif**,  ami  on  the  habits  of  representative  species.    The  practical  exercises  include 
a  study  of  the  struct un*  of  insects  and  practice  in  their  classification. 

4.  Elementavy  Morphology  of  Insects.  Either  term.  Two  or  three  hours. 
l/M'iuni*,  none.  I«alM>rator>'  ojM'n  daily  ex.  S,  8-5.  Main  391,  ^Vssistant  Pix>» 
feswir  \V.  A.  Hiley  and  Mr. . 

Pn*n»<jui«ites.     None. 

An  intHMhirtory  lalH3rator>'  course,  nHpiired  of  all  students  planning  to  do  advanced 
•vork  in  the  iVpartment  of  Kntomolog\'. 
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5.  Elementary  Systematic  Entomology.  Either  term.  Three  hours.  Lectures, 
none.  Laboratory  open  daily  ex.  S,  8-5.  Main  301.  Assistant  Professor  Mao- 
Gillivray  and  Mr. . 

Prerequisite.    Entomology  4. 

A  study  of  the  wing  venation  of  insects  and  the  identification  of  specimens  belong- 
ing to  the  more  important  orders  and  families.  An  introductory  laboratory  course 
required  of  all  students  planning  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  Department  of  Ento~ 
mology. 

6.  Advanced  Systematic  Entomology.  Either  term.  Three  hours.  Lectures, 
none.    Practice  by  appointment.    Main  SOL    Assistant  Professor  MacGillivray. 

Prerequisite.    Entomology  5. 

A  training  course  in  the  identification  and  interpretation  of  obscure  characteristics 
used  in  the  classification  of  insects. 

7.  Histology  of  Insects.    Throughout  the  year.    Three  or  more  hours.    Lectures 

(1)  first  term,  Th,  11.    Main  S92.    Practice,  either  term,  by  appointment.    Assist- 
ant Professor  W.  A.  Riley. 

Prerequisites.    Entomology  4  and  5. 

Designed  for  studenjts  of  general  zodlogy,  as  well  as  for  those  preparing  for  research 
in  insect  morphology. 

8.  Economic  Entomology.  Second  term.  Two  hours.  Lectures  (2)  M  W,  9. 
Main  392.    Assistant  Professor  Herrick. 

Prerequisite.    Entomology  3. 

Discussion  of  the  more  important  insect  pests  and  of  methods  of  controlling  them. 
At  opportune  times  the  class  will  be  taken  into  the  field  to  observe  insect  pests  at 
work. 

9.  Advanced  Economic  Entomology  and  Insectary  Methods.  Second  term.  Two 
hours.  Lectures,  none.  Seminar,  field  and  laboratory  work  by  appointment. 
Insectary.    Assistant  Professor  Herrick. 

Prerequisites.  Open  only  to  graduates  and  to  undergraduates  who  have  had 
Entomology  3,  4,  5,  and  8. 

Economic  problems  connected  with  applied  entomology,  discussed,  reported  upon, 
and  field  observations  made.  Experimental  methods  in  breeding,  photographing, 
investigating,  and  controlling  insects  discussed  and  studied.  Designed  for  advanced 
students  in  entomology  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  Experiment  Station  work. 

10.  Classification  of  the  Cocddae.  Second  term.  Five  hours.  Lectures  (1)  by 
appointment.  Practice  by  appointment.  Main  301.  Assistant  Professor  Mac- 
Gillivray. 

Prerequisite.    Entomology  6. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  more  injurious  species  of 
scale  insects,  the  methods  of  preparing  specimens  for  study,  and  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  species. 

11.  Morphology  and  Classification  of  the  Arachnida.  Either  term.  Three  or 
more  hours.  Lectures,  none.  Practice  by  appointment.  Professor  Comstock  and 
Miss  Str>'ke. 

Prerequisites.    Open  only  to  graduates. 

12.  Morphology  and  Development  of  Insects.  Second  term.  Two  hours.  Lectures 

(2)  T,  Th,  9.    Main  $92.    Professor  Comstock  and  Assistant  Professor  W.  A.  Riley. 
Prerequisites.    Entomology  1,  3,  4,  and  5.    Students  are  advised  to  take  Ento- 
mology 7,  also,  before  taking  this  course. 

14.  German  Entomological  Reading.    Either  term.    One  hour.    W,  7-9  p.  m. 
Main  391.    Assistant  Professor  W.  A.  Riley. 
Prerequisites.    Open  only  to  advanced  studenlB  Sxi  eiv\.ort\^o^BS  qx  iwcX^'^ « 
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16.  Elementary  Economic  Entomology.  First  term.  Two  hours.  Lectures  (2) 
T,  Th,  9.    Main  S92,y  Assistant  Professor  Herrick. 

Prerequisites.  None.  A  course  designed  for  special  students.  Not  open  to 
students  who  are  prepared  to  take  Entomology'  8. 

Discussion  of  insect  pests  in  general,  with  remedial  suggestions.  Occasionally,  the 
class  will  be  taken  to  the  field  to  observe  insect  pests  at  work. 

[17.  Literature  of  Systematic  Entomology.  First  term.  Two  hours.  Lectures 
(2)  W,  F,  8.    Main  392.    Not  given  in  1910-1 1 .    Assistant  Professor  MacGillivray  .1 

Prerequisite.    Entomology  5. 

A  systematic  study  of  bibliographies,  indexes,  and  general  entomological  literature; 
the  preparation  of  catalogues  of  insects;  the  evolution  of  the  rules  of  so6logical 
nomenclature;  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  priority  of  generic  and  specific 
names. 

[18.  Embryology  of  Insects.  Second  term.  One  hour.  Lectures  (1)  Th,  9. 
Main  S92.     Not  given  in  1910-11.    Assistant  Professor  W.  A.  Riley.) 

Prerequisites.    Entomology  3,  4,  and  5.  Alternates  with  Course  12. 

19.  General  Ltninology.  Second  term.  Three  hours.  Lectures  (1)  at  an  hour 
to  be  arranged.  Practice  (2),  laborator>'  or  field  work  T,  2-4 :30,  and  a  second  period 
by  appointment .  Main  SOi  and  Biological  Field  Station.  Assbtant  Professor  Need- 
ham  and  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Prerequisites.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  General 
Biology  1  and  Entomology*  3. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  life  of  inland  waters.  Aquatic  organisms  in 
their  qualitative,  quantitative,  seasonal,  and  ecological  relations. 

20.  Research  in  Limnology.  Throughout  the  year.  Throe  or  more  hours.  Prac- 
tice by  appointment.  Main  302  and  Biological  Field  Station.  Assistant  Professor 
Needham. 

Prerequisite.    Entomology*  19  or  its  equivalent. 
A  counto  consisting  of  laborator>'  and  field  work. 

22.  Animal  Parasites  and  Parasitism.  First  term.  Two  hours.  Lectures  (1)  T, 
8.     Practice  (1)  M  or  T,  2-4:30.    Main  392.    Assistant  Professor  W.  A.  Riley. 

Prerequisite.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompani^ni  by  Biology  1  or  Zodlogy  1, 
Entomology  3  is  also  advised.  • 

A  consideration  of  the  origin  and  biological  significance  of  parasitism,  and  of  the 
stnirture,  life-history,  and  economic  relations  of  representative  animal  parasites. 

23.  The  Relations  of  Insects  to  Disease.  Second  term.  Two  hours.  Lectures 
(1)  T,  K.     Practice  (1)  T,  2-t  :30.     Main  392.     Assistant  Professor  W.  A.  Riley. 

Pren»quisitp««.  Must  be  pn»ceded  or  accompanied  by  Biology  1  or  Zodlogy  1. 
Entom(>l(>g>'  3  is  also  advised. 

Consider)*  primarily  the  agency  of  insects  and  other  arthropods  in  the  causation  or 
the  transmiiwion  of  diseases  of  man  and  animals. 

24.  The  Classification  of  Immature  Insects.  Second  term.  Two  hours.  Lectures 
none.     PnM'tice  (2)  by  apjiointment .     Main  301 .     Assistant  Professor  MacGillivray. 

Pn*n»<|uisite.     Entomology*  5. 

A  (-(lunw  in  the  taxonomy  of  nymphs,  lurvtp,  and  pupa^. 

27.  Research  in  Morphology  of  Insects.  Throughout  the  year.  Three  or  more 
hours.  I^Ttun-s,  none.  I^lK)rutor>'  OjH'n  daily  ex.  S,  8-5,  S,  H-1.  Main  591. 
Pn»f«^»s<ir('oinst(H'k  and  Assistant  Profi'ssor  W.  A.  Kiley. 

Pn*n*< I ui.«»ites,     Kntoniology  3,  4,  and  '). 

Sii*»rinl  work  arrange*!  with  r<'fen*nre  to  the  m^nls  and  attainments  of  each  student. 

2s.  Research  in  Systemstic  Entomology.    Thniughout  the  year.    Three  or 
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hours.  Lectures,  none.  Laboratory  open  daily  ex.  S,  8-5,  S,  8-1.  Main  SOI.  Pro- 
fessor Comstock  and  Assistant  Professor  MacGillivray. 

Prerequisites.    Entomology  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Special  work  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  attainments  of  each  student. 

29.  Research  in  Economic  Entomology.  Throughout  the  year.  Three  or  more 
houfs.  Lectures,  none.  Laboratory  and  field  work  by  appointment.  Insectary, 
Professor  Comstock  and  Assistant  Professor  Herrick. 

Prerequisites.    Entomology  3,  4,  5,  and  8. 

In  most  cases  it  is  impracticable  to  complete  an  investigation  in  this  subject  during 
the  college  year.  Students  must  arrange  to  conduct  their  observations  during  the 
growing  season. 

Seminar.    Throughout  the  year.     Monday,  4:30  to  5:30.    Main  392. 

The  work  of  an  entomological  seminar  is  conducted  by  the  Jugat«s,  an  entomo- 
logical club  which  meets  for  the  discussion  of  current  literature  and  of  the  results  of 
investigations.    Attendance  at  the  meetings  may  be  counted  as  laboratory  work. 


President  Sanderson:  The  next  paper  which  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  H.  T.  Fernald  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Back. 

PRESENT  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ENTOMOLOGY 

By  H.  T.  Fernald,  Amherst^  Mass. 

In  teaching  entomology,  much  depends  upon  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
student.  A  course  in  introductory  entpmology,  whether  as  a  required 
or  an  elective  subject  is  sure  to  include  many  students  who  will  not 
continue  the  subject  farther.  It  is  at  least  probable,  that  these  stu- 
dents will  form  over  half  of  the  class,  and  accordingly,  the  introduc- 
tory treatment  should  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  This  will  usually  mean  some  slight  knowledge 
of  insect  anatomy,  particularly  external  anatomy,  and  a  general  sur- 
vey of  insects  as  a  group,  with  special  attention  to  the  pests  of  greatest 
economic  importance  in  the  region  where  the  majority  of  the  students 
taking  the  course  are  likely  to  settle,  together  with  a  rather  careful 
consideration  of  methods  for  the  control  of  these  pests,  and  with  field 
work,  so  far  as  possible,  which  shall  enable  the  students  to  recognize 
them  and  their  work. 

The  advanced  w^ork,  following  the  introductory  course,  would  nat- 
urally be  for  those  students  who  wish  to  make  entomology  their  pro- 
fb'ssion,  or  who  wish  to  use  it  as  collateral  knowledge  in  other  lines  of 
work,  such  as  fruit  growing,  forestry,  market  gardening,  etc.  Under 
such  conditions,  a  course  best  adapted  for  one,  might  be  far  from  the 
best  for  the  others,  and  it  would  seem  that  an  important  point  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  the  course  should  have  elasticity.    C^\\*^w ^^a^v^'Via.  ^ 
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the  work  should  be  common  to  all,  while  other  parts  should  be  radi- 
cally diflferent,  in  order  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  different  stu- 
dents. This  means  individual  training,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
that  the  best  results  come  from  a  careful  study  of  the  plans  of  each 
student,  and  the  shaping  of  quite  a  part  of  his  work  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  those  plans. 

For  those  not  intending  to  make  entomology  a  profession,  but  who 
wish  to  be  able  to  recognize,  or    if  this  is  impossible,  to  determine 
insects  which  they  may  find  attacking  the  crops  they  raise,  the  course 
should  aim  to  teach  the  student  how  to  obtain  the  answers  to  the 
questions  which  i^iU  so  often  arise  in  his  work — "What  is  this  pest, 
and  how  can  I  control  it?"      External  anatomy,  therefore,  so  far  aa 
this  is  necessary  for  the  identification  of  insects  is  essential,  and  the 
writer  has  found  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  teaching  this  is  by 
the  careful  study  of  the  external  structure  of  a  rather  typical  insect  of 
each  of  the  more  important  economic  groups,  followed  by  the  identifi- 
cation, at  least  as  far  as  families,  of  quite  a  large  number  of  insects. 
The  course  in  external  anatomy  should  assure  the  familiarity  of  the 
student  with  those  parts  used  in  analytical  keys,  while  the  determina- 
tive work  to  follow,  will  call  his  attention  to  variations  in  these  parts, 
besides  giving  him  practice  in  the  use  of  the  keys  themselves. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
question  of  insecticides,  in  connection  with  this  work.  He  gives,  and 
is  heartily  in  favor  of  quite  an  extensive  course  of  lectures,  together 
with  as  much  laboratory  work  as  is  possible,  on  the  different  insecti- 
cides, their  chemical  composition,  preparation,  methods  of  detecting 
adult<Tations,  etc.,  and  this  course  could  ))e  extended  with  profit. 

Beyond  this  point,  however,  he  believes  that  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents should  1n>,  to  a  large  extent,  individual,  and  that  the  man  going 
into  fruit  raising  for  example,  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
insects  most  seriously  injuring  the  fruits  he  expects  to  raise,  both  in 
the  field,  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  collections  available,  and  in  the 
books.    Of  course,  within  the  ordinary  time  limits  of  such  a  courae, 
it  is  impossible  to  cover  all  the  insects  of  any  crop  in  this  way,  but  the 
more  important  ones  can  be  considered,  and  the  man  wiU  thus  be 
enabled  to  recognize  the  most  important  pests  or  their  work,  when  he 
may  find  them,  and  take  active  measures  at  once  for  their  suppression. 
In  this  way,  the  student  who  receives  the  training  outlined  above 
will  n»cognize  many  of  his  insect  enemies  without  study,  but  if  this  is 
not  the  cas4»,  he  knows  what  steps  to  take,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
fix*  which  is  attacking  hi.s  crops,  and  having  determined  this,  is  in  a 
position,  aa  the  n*sult  of  his  stii«lies  on  insecticides  and  other  measures 
of  control,  to  utilize  the  best  methods  for  its  destruction. 
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For  the  student  who  expects  to  make  entomology  his  life  work,  the 
problem  is  somewhat  different.  Such  a  man  must  know  all  the  impor- 
tant insect  pests,  and  be  able  to  identify  those  which  he  may  not  recog- 
nize. He  must  thoroughly  understand  the  various  methods  of  con- 
trolling these  insects,  and  must  be  able  to  successfully  raise  insects 
through  their  early  stages  to  the  adult  condition,  in  case  a  pest  can 
not  be  recognized  until  it  is  adult.  In  other  words,  he  should  under- 
stand how  to  do  systematic  work,  life  history  work,  and  how  to  con- 
duct methods  of  treatment,  and  this  should  not  be  knowledge  gained 
from  books  or  in  the  lecture  room  alone,  but  by  practical  experience. 
And  it  is  here  that  the  difficulty  of  adapting  collegiate  sessions  to  ento- 
mological work  appears.  Structural  and  systematic  work  can  easily 
be  conducted  during  the  winter,  and  methods  of  treatment,  to  a  slight 
extent,  can  also  be  undertaken  at  this  time,  but  the  larger  part  of  all 
field  work,  which  is  so  important,  must  either  be  begun  so  near  the 
end  of  the  spring  term  that  the  student  leaves  before  it  has  been  com- 
pleted, or  must  be  undertaken  entirely  during  the  summer  vacation, 
when  he  is  not  ordinarily  available.  Under  such  conditions,  the  only 
substitute  is  to  give  as  thorough  a  training  as  possible  along  the  lines 
of  external  anatomy  already  indicated,  and  in  the  systematic  deter- 
mination of  insects,  and  then  as  much  as  possible  in  the  other  lines, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  comment  that  correspondence  with  a  large 
number  of  men  trained  in  this  way,  who  have  been  out  of  college  for 
some  time,  shows  that  they  feel  that  they  are  weakest,  not  in  methods 
of  control,  nor  in  life  histories,  but  in  their  ability  to  identify  the 
insects  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and  they  frequently  state  in  the 
correspondence,  that  in  their  work,  which  is  largdy  economic  in  its 
character,  they  feel  the  need  of  more  extensive  systematic  training. 

How  much  of  this  it  is  possible  to  give  \\ithin  the  limits  of  an  under- 
graduate course,  \vill  naturally,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
time  allotted  to  the  subject,  and  this  is  something  that  is  rarely  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  in  charge.  A  college  course,  as  laid  out  by  a 
college  faculty,  is  usually  more  or  less  of  a  compromise,  and  while  the 
elective  system  in  the  last  years,  permits  of  some  specializing,  it  is  at 
best,  specializing  within  a  certain  group  of  subjects,  rather  than  in  any 
one.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  thing  in  some  ways,  for  the  broader  the 
foundation  in  college,  provided  the  man  is  able  afterwards  to  special- 
ize, the  better  will  be  the  results,  and  Agassiz's  remark  to  his  students 
at  Penikese,  ''Learn  something  of  everything,  and  everj-thing  of  some- 
.  thing,"  is  still  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a  fundamental  principle. 
In  too  many  cases,  however,  the  college  course,  which,  from  this 
standpoint,  should  be  the  place  to  learn  the  "Something  of  every- 
thing," is  the  last  opportunity  for  training,  and  if  we  attempt  to  crowd 
5 
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dent  loses  no  time,  and  can  make  his  advanced  work  more  satisfactory 
and  more  profitable  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 


President  Sanderson:  Professor  Osborn  will  present  the  next 
paper. 

THE   PRESENT    METHODS    OF   TEACHING    ENTOMOLOGY 

By  Herbebt  Osborn,  Ohio  State  University 

In  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  entomology,  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  take  a  hasty  view  of  the  growth  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
different  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  in  it  during  the  past  half 
century.  We  need  scarcely  go  back  of  this,  because  for  the  United 
States,  at  least,  the  growth  of  the  teaching  of  entomology  as  a  subject 
included  in  a  college  ciUTiculum  has  had  its  growth  within  that  time. 
In  fact,  practically  all  of  the  development  of  the  teaching  outside  of 
two  or  three  localities  has  been  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Naturally  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  early  teaching  of  the  subject 
were  derived  from  the  teaching  of  related  subjects  such  as  Botany 
and  Geology,  but  even  for  the&e  the  different  programs  of  instruction 
were  in  a  very  crude  form  up  to  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  growth 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  has  necessarily  followed  the  growth  of  the 
subject  as  an  application  for  economic  purposes  as  well  as  for  the 
impartation  of  knowledge  as  a  science.  Naturally,  then,  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Economic  Entomology  the  development  of  methods  must  have 
been  within  very  recent  time. 

The  early  plan  of  teaching  was  quite  naturally  that  of  the  lecture 
system,  partly  because  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  material  and 
lack  of  definite  texts  in  the  science,  and  partly  because  of  the  prevalent 
idea  that  the  lecture  system  was  the  most  satisfactory  and,  perhaps, 
the  least  troublesome  to  the  teacher.  Later,  however,  this  was  com- 
bined with  more  or  less  of  field  work,  and  then  with  some  laboratory 
courses,  and  at  the  present  time  the  method  which  I  suspect  is  the  most 
general  is  a  combination  of  these  various  methods;  that  is,  more  or 
less  of  the  lecture  system  including  illustrations  by  chart  or  lantern, 
or  collection  incorporated  in  class  work,  along  with  text  references 
and  quizzes.  These  associated  with  definite  laboratory  courses,  with 
dissections  of  typical  forms,  and  a  definite  allotment  of  field  work 
involving  the  collection  of  material  in  its  natural  habitat,  its  prepara- 
tion for  preservation,  and  more  or  less  of  identification  for  the  practice 
in  systematic  work.    These  methods,  of  course,  vary  with  regjaxd  t^ 
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the  preparation  of  the  students  and  the  progress  they  have  made  in 
their  studies.  For  more  advanced  work  it  includes  the  most  precise 
methods  of  microscopical  study  and  all  of  the  refinements  that  have 
been  evolved  with  reference  to  the  study  of  minute  anatomy  and  the 
special  methods  of  field  research  to  determine  ecologic  conditions. 

Entertaining  lectures  about  insects  or  insect  habits,  while  they  may 
still  have  value  as  inciting  interest  in  the  subject,  but  which  are  largely 
forgotten  at  the  end  of  the  term,  go  a  very  short  distance  in  the  way 
of  effective  training  for  exact  scientific  work  in  entomology.  This 
must  come  by  continued  and  concentrated  indi\'idual  application.  It 
can  Ik*  stimulated  but  not  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  the  teacher. 

At  present  we  may  consider  that  there  are  at  least  three  phases  of 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  to  be  considered:  First,  the  instruction 
given  in  scientific  institutions,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
training  of  investigators  or  teachers  who  expect  to  follow  the  work 
from  a  professional  standpoint;  second,  the  instruction  given  in  agri* 
cultural  colleges  or  other  schools  especially  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  to  those  who  will  use  it  in  the  application  of  measures  of 
control  for  the*  insects  with  which  they  have  to  contend  in  their  daily 
life  work;  and  third,  the  instruction  which  is  now  becoming  an  impor- 
tant feature  given  in  the  shape  of  extension  courses  to  people  outside  of 
coll(»ge  and  school  environment,  and  which  takes  the  form  of  lecture 
work  in  the  extension  course  or  the  publication  of  instructive  matter 
in  agricultural  journals  or  othe»r  media  of  publication. 

It  is  evident  that  the  methods  available  in  these  different  lines  of 
instruction  must  vary,  and  that  while  each  has  it*s  very  important 
place,  the  effort  should  Ih»  to  adopt  methods  which  will  Ix*  most  effect- 
ive  in  the  different  spheres.  This  may  involve  the  utilization  of  teach- 
ers of  (luite  different  capacity  or  training,  but,  nevertheless,  it  appears 
to  nH»  must  involve  for  each  a  thorough  and  accurate  foundation  in 
the  ess(»ntials  of  the  science.  As  for  t\w  n(»c(\ssity  of  the  different  lines^ 
it  is  clear  that  there  can  l)e  no  definiU*  progn^ss  in  the  matter  of  thor- 
ough training  for  the  two  latter  groups  except  as  we  have  the  solid 
basis  of  fact  d«»termined  l>y  accurate  and  prolonged  study  of  the  con- 
ditions uiMin  which  to  base  the  instruction  given.  There  is,  therefore, 
the  necessity  that  we  should  have  trained  investigators  for  the  acqiusi- 
tion  of  further  knowledge  concerning  insects,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  on«»  of  th(»  most  imixirtant  duties  of  modern  entomology.  For  the 
pur|)osc  of  this  kind  of  instruction  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
In*  thorough  training  in  relate<l  sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
foun<lation  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  It  apix'ars  to  me  that  the 
work  in  this  line  should  naturally  Ih'  built  upon  as  thorough  a  founda* 
tion  :i.s  required  for  advanced  training  in  any  line  of  knowledge.   E2nto- 
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mology  is  distinctly  a  special  branch  of  science,  and  in  order  to  secure 
a  breadth  of  view  or  to  acquire  for  it  the  proper  outlook,  it  should  not 
be  entered  upon,  at  least  for  its  special  features,  until  the  student  has 
been  thoroughly  grounded  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  he 
must  use  in  th^  furtherance  of  his  work.  I  beheve  that  a  thorough 
course  in  zoology  should  by  all  means  precede  the  special  study  of 
entomology,  and  if  with  this  there  can  be  extended  work  in  botany 
and  geology,  as  well  as  chemistry  and  physics,  the  student  is  so  much 
the  better  qualified  to  secure  a  proper  perspective  and  to  accomplish 
effective  work  either  in  investigation  or  instruction. ' 

The  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished, and  there  is  I  think  considerable  agreement  in  the  different 
institutions  where  the  subject  is  seriously  taught.  In  practically  every 
institution  which  I  have  visited  recently  I  have  found  that  there  is  a 
full  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  a  collection  of  insects  which  shall 
be  representative  of  the  different  orders  for  service  as  a  basis  for  the 
identification  of  species,  and  where  advanced  work  is  attempted,  serve 
for  the  investigation  of  various  groups  and  sometimes  for  theses  on 
monographic  subjects.  That  collections  in  entomology  should  be 
even  more  essential  than  in  general  zoology  is  quite  a  natural  result 
of  the  immense  numbers  of  species  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and 
the  fact  that  specific  recognition  is  such  a  fundamental  necessity  in 
the  proper  handling  of  economic  as  well  as  of  morphologic  problems. 

Equally  important  with  the  collection  is  the  equipment  of  apparatus^ 
microscopes,  etc.,  which  are  essential  in  the  detailed  anatomical  and 
morphologic  studies,  and  with  these  there  will  be  in  all  cases  a  neces- 
sity for  facilities  for  the  tracing  of  life  histories  and  the  study  of  prob- 
lems of  development.  Just  how  far  this  matter  shall  go  is  evidently  a 
question  of  opinion,  or  in  some  cases  a  question  of  resources,  since  the 
building  of  elaborate  insectaries  is  a  matter  of  considerable  expense. 
That  there  shall  be  some  provision  for  controlling  the  conditions  and 
facilitating  observation  in  life  histories  is  granted,  but  it  is  evident 
that  very  much  in  the  way  of  thorough  training  can  be  done  in  the 
field,  and  with  moderate  equipment  in  this  direction. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  large  number  of  institutions 
where  departments  of  Entomology  were  at  work,  and  it  has  happened 
in  a  great  many  instances  that  the  insectaries  have  just  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  been  unused  because  the  problems  on  which  the  entomolo- 
gists were  engaged  were  being  conducted  from  the  field  and  laboratory 
standpoint.  This  has  occurred  so  frequently  that  I  have  been  some- 
what puzzled  to  know  whether  the  insectaries  furnished  so  much  of 
advantage  as  they  were  expected  to,  but  nevertheless  I  am  very  free 
to  grant  that  there  are  many  problems  in  which  they  must  V^  vi^  NgL^'^i!^ 
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There  is  also  a  course  in  invertebrate  zoology  which  is  open  to  elec- 
tion and  which  may  be  taken  either  before  or  in  connection  with  the 
course  in  advanced  entomology.  This  course,  dealing  with  inverte- 
brates in  general  and  devoted  to  morphology,  relationships  and  life 
histories,  serves  to  give  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  phases  of  inverte- 
brate life  and  to  form  a  better  basis  for  acquaintance  with  insect 
structure  and  development.  It  embraces  especially  dissections,  micro- 
scopical studies  and  special  technique  in  preparation  of  material  for 
study. 

Advanced  students  are  also  expected  to  carry  a  course  of  seminary 
work,  which  includes  reports  upon  current  literature,  reports  upon  the 
personal  study  of  the  student,  or  the  discussion  of  such  special  scien- 
tific topics  as  may  Im?  of  special  interest  during  the  time  in  which  the 
course  is  running.  This  enables  the  student  to  gain  practice  not  only 
in  the  pn^paration,  but  in  the  presentation  of  results  in  his  work.  For 
graduate  students  there  is  a  requirement  for  the  preparation  of  a  thesis 
in  which  the  student  does  practically  all  of  the  work  which  is  common 
in  the  prc^paration  for  publication  of  an  exhaustive  scientific  paper. 

For  the  more  elementary  training  there  is  offered  a  course  to  stu- 
dents of  the  short  course,  and  others  who  have  had  no  training  in 
zoology,  this  course  running  through  one  year  and  being  taught  in  a 
more  elementary  manner,  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  g(»neral  zo()log>'.  It  aims  to  give  an  acquaintance  with  the  groups  of 
insects,  especially  those  which  are  of  economic  importance,  a  study  of 
the  measures  of  control,  and  an  effort  to  acquaint  them  ^ith  so  much 
of  th(»  technique  of  the  subject  that  they  can  intelligently  use  the 
rei>orts  of  expc»riment  stations  and  other  general  publications. 

It  appears  to  me  that  something  along  this  line  is  the  most  essential 
thing  to  provide  in  the  courses  presented  at  institutes  or  in  extension 
work,  lM»cause  thcTe  is  certainly  a  considerable  gap  between  the  average 
cultivator  an<i  the  entomological  literature  presented  in  agricultural 
journals,  station  bulletins  and  other  published  material.  Whatever 
can  1m»  done  to  reduce  this  gap,  to  make  our  knowledge  available  to 
the  public  at  large,  is  not  only  a  desirable  but  an  essential  thing  for  the 
progress  and  utilization  of  economic  entomology. 

('onsi<l<Ting  the  immense  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
teaching  of  entomology  in  the  last  (juarter  century  and  the  rapid  move* 
rncnt  at  the  pn^scnt  time,  it  is  certain  that  marked  changes  will  occur 
in  the  futun*  years,  and  probably  one  of  th(»  desirable  things  at  the 
|>n-sent  time  is  to  in<licate  if  jxjssible  the  lin<«s  along  which  such  devel- 
<ipnient  may  occur,  or  t<i  suggt^st  features  of  iinprov(Mnent.  Otherwise 
I  take  it  this  sympc»si\iin  would  have  no  particular  object. 

It  appear-*  to  luv  that  there  is  need  of  still  further  specialization  in 
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the  work  of  presenting  entomological  matter,  and  that  there  must  be 
naturally  a  larger  division  of  the  subjects  of  entomology,  so  that  cer- 
tain phases  of  it  may  be  presented  by  those  who  are  most  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  purpose.  The  time  is  evidently  past  when  all  the 
different  branches  of  entomology  can  be  presented  thoroughly  by  a 
single  individual.  While  it  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  sympathetic 
action  and  cooperation  that  each  one  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
lines  of  work  engaged  in  by  others,  for  the  sake  of  real  progress  it  is 
necessary  that  each  one  should  restrict  himself  in  special  work  to  a 
limited  branch.  This  means  a  differentiation  into  systematic,  morpho- 
logic, physiologic,  embryonic  and  ecologic  groups  at  least,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  speak  of  any  one  of  these  as  being  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  others.  Systematic  work  is  absolutely  essential  for 
accurate  indication  of  the  forms  on  which  work  is  done,  and  it  in  turn 
must  be  based  on  thorough  acquaintance  with  structure  and  develop- 
ment. An  acquaintance  with  the  physiological  activities  must,  I 
think,  grow  greatly  in  importance  as  the  development  of  experimental 
work  toward  the  control  of  insects  is  developed.  At  first  sight  knowl- 
edge of  the  early  embryonic  stages  may  seem  less  important  than  post 
embryonic  development,  but  it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent 
that  many  problems  which  have  ultimate  economic  importance. are 
wrapped  up  in  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  special  fields  of  medical  ento- 
mology and  of  behavior  which  have  developed  into  quite  important 
subjects  within  the  last  few  years.  Both  of  these  may  be  taught  in 
connection  with  other  more  general  matter,  and  on  some  accounts  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  much  the  better  plan,  since  it  is  then  possible 
to  preserve  the  practical  relationships  which  are  an  important  thing 
for  the  student  to  secure.  Medical  entomology,  however,  has  been 
making  such  strides  and  is  becoming  so  distinct  a  branch,  that  it  may 
require  more  special  treatment.  It  was  noticeable  in  the  Congresses 
held  during  the  past  year  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  topics  for 
discussion  was  the  relation  of  zo6log>'  and  entomology  to  medical 
science,  and  there  were  some  very  urgent  pleas  that  these  be  given  a 
greater  measure  of  attention.  Experimental  zoology  has  also  consid- 
erable to  offer  in  the  way  of  particular  treatment,  and  is  doubtless  to 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  important  lines  for  development.  Here 
again,  however,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  some  advantage  in 
the  close  association  of  this  work  with  the  more  general  work  upon  life 
histories  and  habits,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  close  specialization  in  the  subject  will  outweigh  the  loss 
from  its  separation  from  the  more  general   phases  of  the  subject. 

It  is  very  evident  indeed  that  much  of  iVvU  w\^\X^x  ^*^  ^sn^^^vs^'w^ 
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After  it  became  evident  that  some  teaching  would  be  required  of  the 
station  entomologist,  a  sort  of  general  course  was  outlined  and  a  series 
of  talks  prepared  with  the  object  in  mind  of  giving  the  student  some  sort 
of  an  idea  concerning  the  nature  of  insects  and  their  relation  to  man. 
These  talks  were  at  first  delivered  at  irregular  intervals  and  readings 
were  suggested  for  filling  in  the  gaps.    From  time  to  time  other  informa- 
tion along  entomological  lines  was  sought  for  and  attempts  made  to 
supply  the  desiderata.    In  this  manner  several  distinct  courses  have 
been  developed  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  student  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  at  least  a  dozen  or  more  distinct  lines  of  work  in  the 
department.    In  the  School  of  Agriculture  the  entomology  offered  at 
present  is  simply  in  t  he  form  of  a  series  of  lectures  of  the  nature  already 
mentioned,  and  no  lal>oratory  work  aside  from  reading  is  asked  of  the 
students.    By  far  the  larger  number  of  our  students  are  of  this  class. 
It  might  be  well  to  add  parenthetically  that  even  the  domestic  science 
girls  are  obliged  to  listen  to  the  haranguing  of  the  entomologist  hoping 
that  they  will  learn  something  about  protecting  the  weary  wayfarer 
from  the  attacks  of  certain  insect  enemies  of  man  and,  incidentally, 
also  learn  how  to  fight  flies  and  brush  lice  off  their  house  plants.     It 
is  likewise  expected  that  after  having  pursued  this  study  they  will  ^dopt 
the  most  approved  methods  of  catching  and  killing  fleas. 

Th(»  Tviil  entomological  instruction,  however,  begins  with  a  course  on 
general  entomology  in  which  the  Class  Insecta  as  a  whole  is  reviewed. 
In  this  course  the  professor  attempts  to  outline  his  talks  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  descril>e  Arthropod  structure,  to  give  information  concerning 
thetransformaticms,  distribution  and  behavior  of  the  various  represe- 
tatives  of  the  Class  Ins<»cta,  and  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  more  nearly 
related  forms;  to  describe  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  orders,  sub- 
onlers  an<l  important  families  of  insects,  as  well  as  to  mention  and 
<lescribe  briefly  the  life-histories  and  habits  of  typical  specjes.    These 
lectures  are  usually  arrange<l  so  as  to  !m»  accompanied  by  suitable 
stereopti<'an  views.    In  connection  with  the  lectures  all  students  who 
r<*gister  for  this  course  are  oblige<l  to  do  certain  lalwratory  work,  two 
hours  in  the  lalniratory  Ikmur  recpiired  for  each  lecture  period.    In  the 
laboratory  thr  stu<lent   is  exjHK'ted  to  make  <lissections  of  typical 
repn's«»ntatives  of  the  various  ins<'ct  orders  and  also  to  try  to  represent 
the  work  U'lng  done  l)y  <lravvings.    This  cours<»  in  general  entomology 
is  phinnrd  to  nH*<'t  the  denianiN  of  lH)th  the  general  and  the  special 
student  iMM'ausr.  s'luvv  certain  of  our  courses  in  the  College  of  Agricul* 
ture  recpiire entomology  later  <»n.  these  general  stud<»nts  must  neces* 
sarily  take  up  <lifl*ereiit  lines  of  entoinoli>gi<*al  work  the  basis  for  which 
is  praetically  th<*  same.      <  )ur  special  students,  hnwev<»r,  who  intend  to- 
tiiukrentinnnhifiy  their  inaj<»r  subject  while  iu  colle^i^e  are  handled  quite^ 
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•diflferently,  as  will  be  shown  further  on.  In  the  laboratory  work  just 
referred  to  only  the  coarse  external  structure  is  studied  so  as  to  obtain 
suflBcient  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  insects  to  aid  in  their  classifica- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  laboratory  and  lecture  work  some  readings 
are  required,  though  not  extensive,  it  being  supposed  that  the  lecture 
notes,  if  taken  down  rather  fully  and  studied  later  on  will  be  of  suffi- 
cient guidance  to  the  student  to  enable  him  to  gain  the  information 
which  it  is  the  instructor's  desire  to  impart.  No  regular  text-book  is 
used  till  the  second  semester  when  the  student  is  advised  to  secure  a 
eopy  of  either  Comstock's  Manual  or  Kellogg's  American  Insects. 
The  special  student,  however,  is  required  to  study  all  of  the  texts  he 
can  find  the  time  to  examine. 

In  the  second  semester  of  the  year  the  laboratory  work  is  greatly 
modified.  The  student  is  now  supposed  to  learn  to  discriminate  between 
orders,  families,  genera  and  species.  In  other  words,  the  student  is 
taught  to  classify  insects.  He  is  also  supposed  to  do  some  field  work, 
this  field  work  to  consist  of  collecting  insects,  noting  something  con- 
cerning their  food-habits,  their  methods  of  life,  their  distribution,  and 
in  some  instances  even  to  observe  life-histories  by  means  of  rearing  and 
taking  notes  on  one  or  more  common  forms.  In  his  food-habit  investi- 
gations he  is  directed  to  note  the  difference  between  carnivorous  and 
herbivorous;  he  is  also  led  to  see  the  difference  between  predaceous  and 
parasitic  insects.  In  connection  with  the  lectures  for  the  semester  such 
subjects  as  ** parasitism,''  insect  dispersal  or  distribution,  effects  of 
climate,  insect  diseases,  reproduction,  methods  of  insect  control,  arti- 
ficial and  natural,  etc.,  are  discussed.  As  my  audience  may  imagine, 
it  is  hoped  in  this  manner  to  make  the  general  entomology  a  basis 
for  the  special  work  which  is  to  follow  later  on  in  the  student's  college 
career. 

While  it  would  be  possible  for  the  entomology  student  to  pursue  his 
morphological  and  embryological  studies  in  the  department  of  entomo- 
log>%  it  has  been  our  custom  in  Nebraska  to  have  him  do  this  in  the 
department  of  zoology  which  is  better  equipped  for  this  class  of  work. 
In  like  manner  the  department  of  horticulture  is  better  equipped  for 
spraying  demonstrations  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  certain 
fruit  and  shade  tree  pests. 

In  speaking  of  methods  pursued  in  teaching  the  special  student,  it 
might  be  well  to  add  that  should  the  student  decide  before  beginning 
his  work  in  the  department  of  entomology  and  inform  the  instructor 
that  he  intends  to  specialize,  he  would  be  given  additional  laboratory 
work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  insect's  body,  some  internal 
anatomy  in  addition  to  the  external  structure  which  is  required  of  the 
general  student.    He  would  also  be  directed  to  re©sl^\  *\Tv.NX\fc  ^^-^'ksN*- 
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organs,  etc.  Such  statements  in  our  judgment  tend  towafds  working 
up  interest  among  non-technical  students.  It  is  sometimes  possible 
that  by  such  simple  methods  an  occasional  non-entomologically 
inclined  student  \^nll  become  aroused  from  his  apathy  in  **bug8"  and 
*'bug  lore"  and  gain  an  interest  sufficient  to  lead  him  into  life-history 
investigations  on  his  own  account,  and  later  to  the  adoption  of  entomol- 
ogy as  a  study.  Of  course  when  once  started  he  will  go  on  and  become 
a  **bug  crank*'  of  whom  it  will  be  said,  **When  in  college  he  studied 
and  collected  bugs'*  and  perhaps  in  afttT  life  choose  to  occupy  some 
of  his  leisure  time  in  studying  some  group  of  insects  as  a  pastime. 

In  Nebraska  we  have  seldom  obtained  our  special  students  by  trust- 
ing to  their  coming  in  and  choosing  the  study  by  themselves.  In  most 
instances  our  students  have  l)een  'discovered.*'  Such  ''discoveries'* 
were  made  during  visits  to  farmers*  institutes,  teachers'  association 
meetings  or  while  addressing  some  of  the  high  schools  and  other 
organizations  out  over  the  state.  We  have  even  ''discovered"  a 
few  sp<»cial  students  through  correspondence  concerning  some  of  the 
many  insect  enemies  which  are  to  Ix?  met  with  over  the  state.  Occa- 
sionally young  men  have  become  sufficiently  interested  in  some 
peculiar  apjK'aring  insects  that  they  have  come  across  in  their  wander- 
ings, or  special  insect  attacks,  to  write  to  the  entomologist  concerning 
them.  In  our  replies  to  these  letters  for  information  a  little  ingenu- 
ity oft<»n  creates  a  desire  for  further  information  that  leads  the  young 
man  to  l)egin  investigations  of  his  own.  After  we  have  learned  of  such 
an  inten»st  on  the  part  of  the  various  young  people,  they  have  often 
bwMi  induced  to  enter  the  I'niversity  and  take  up  studies  in  this 
department.  In  this  way  we  have  chos<»n  men  who  were  really  inter- 
ested! in  the  study  of  nature  in  several  of  its  branches  l>efore  they  came 
to  us.  After  the  choice  was  made,  and  the  student  had  arrived,  it 
then  lH»came  our  duty  or  at  least  an  effort  was  made  to  provide 
the  m<»ans  whereby  the  student  could  pursue  the  dt»sired  studies 
without  permitting  him  to  feel  that  he  was  making  too  great  a 
sarrifire  of  time  and  energy.  Once  the  student  has  entered  the 
depart m<Mit  with  thr  intenti<m  of  becoming  an  entomologist,  and 
has  gom*  through  with  his  general  courses  and  had  a  little 
oth«*r  training  suffici<»nt  to  be  of  aid  to  him  while  pursuing  indi- 
vitlual  invi'stigations,  he  is  encouraged  to  take  up  special  or 
H'srarrh  work.  It  has  lHH»n  our  exp<»rience  that  nearly  every 
yotin^;  man  has  in  min<l  some  particular  line  of  the  work  that  he 
would  prefer  tn  follow  in  prefcTrnce  to  others.  Everything  else  being 
v(\\iii\  it  would  Ih'  best,  therefore,  for  him  if  he  could  choose  in  a  line 
with  hi'^  desire.  Should  the  student  choose  to  sfHTialise  in  forest 
entomology  he  is  arcordingly  encouraged  to  learn  some  general  prin* 
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<;iples  of  forestry;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  an  idea  that  he  would 
prefer  to  study  the  insects  that  attack  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  it 
is  the  principle  of  the  head  of  the  department  to  suggest  that  he  take 
some  work  along  the  line  of  horticulture.  If  the  student  wishes  to 
make  a  special  study  of  insects  in  their  relations  to  diseases,  then  a 
medical  course  is  prescribed,  etc. 

In  addition  to  some  of  the  other  general  requirements  of  the  special 
student  in  the  department  of  entomology  in  the  University  of  Nebraska 
and  which  have  already  been  referred  to,  it  has  always  been  insisted 
by  us  that  he  should  learn  report  writing,  proof  reading,  editing,  etc.; 
in  fact,  he  should  learn  to  act  as  a  sort  of  private  secretary  to  the 
entomologist  by  taking  dictation  and  writing  many  of  the  economic 
and  other  letters  of  the  department.  He  is  also  utilized  at  times 
throughout  the  several  years  of  his  college  course  as  laboratory 
instructor,  librarian,  breeding-cage  overseer  and  to  perform  such 
other  matters  as  incidentally  come  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  depart- 
ment, including  **  janitor  work,  bottle  washing,  and  cooking,"  as  one 
student  remarked  not  long  ago. 

Fortunately  in  Nebraska  it  has  been  possible  for  the  professor  who 
is  also  the  state  entomologist  to  turn  some  of  the  special  funds  which 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature  from  time  to  time, 
for  his  use  in  fighting  insects,  so  as  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  these 
special  students  by  engaging  them  to  assist  in  the  various  kinds  of 
field  investigations  that  come  up  from  time  to  time  as  well  as  to  pay 
them  for  some  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  various  activities  mentioned 
above.  In  this  manner  it  was  and  is  possible  to  keep  the  student 
occupied  in  entomological  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  While 
perhaps  not  giving  him  as  much  income  as  he  might  obtain  from  other 
employment,  the  continual  coming  in  contact  with  matters  entomo- 
logical in  part  compensates  him  for  the  shortness  of  the  pecuniary 
compensation. 

President  Sanderson:  The  discussion  will  be  led  by  Dr.  Smith. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smifh:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  we  all 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  discussing  this  series  of  papers,  where 
almost  every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  treated  very  thoroughly. 
There  seems  to  be  one  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  taken 
up  the  subject,  and  that  is,  the  desirability  of  laboratory  work,  and 
as  much  of  it  as  is  possible;  and  the  marvel  to  me  has  l)ei*n,  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  papers,  where  in  the  world  the  time  comes  from  for 
college  students  to  do  all  that  is  expected  of  them.  Now,  I  will  admit 
that  so  far  as  my  teaching  is  concerned,  I  have  never  been  able,  t^ 
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secure  time  to  do  what  apparently  has  been  done  by  other  teachers. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  has  l)een  brought  out  by  Dr.  Femald 
but  only  incidentally  in  some  suggestions.  He  said,  if  I  recollect, 
that  it  was  important  that  the  student  should  have  a  good  general 
knowledge,  that  he  should  have  a  good  foundation  for  w^ork,  and 
that  if  anything  had  to  be  cut  in  the  making  of  an  entomologist,  the 
entomology  might,  in  some  cases,  be  cut  to  good  advantage;  and  now 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  is  true.  That  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
entomology  in  the  undergraduate  course  is  in  itself  as  good  as  the 
devotion  of  a  great  amount  of  time,  a  number  of  hours  through  the 
entire  course,  to  the  neglect,  necessarily,  of  some  fundamental  study. 
There  seems,  also,  in  all  the  papers,  to  l>e  rather  an  ignoring  of  what 
might  l)o  called  an  Eastern  college  course.  The  point  of  view  seems 
to  l>e  from  the  standpoint  of  a  rather  mature  student,  a  man  who 
enters  the  college  with  the  idea  of  pursuing  a  certain  study,  and  who 
has  a  definite  i)oint  in  view.  In  our  institution  in  New  Jersey  the 
first  year  is  prescribed  for  all  scientific  studies;  there  is  no  election. 
T1h»  idea  is  that  every  man  who  enters  college  should  have  a  funda- 
mental training  that  leads  to  making  a  good  citizen  of  him.  Ento- 
mology does  not  enter  into  the  course  until  the  second  semester  of 
the  junior  year  at  all,  and  for  those  students  that  take  only  the  bio- 
logical course  that  is  all  the  entomology  they  get,  and  that  is  all  that 
they  have  time  for.  Now  we  work  our  men  six  days  in  the  week — 
five  full  days,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  more  or  less  the  sixth  day, 
and  they  work  from  nine  oVIock  in  the  morning — some  of  them  con- 
sider chapel  work,  too-  and  until  four  o'clock,  and  some  until  five 
o'clock.  That  is  a  long  enough  day  for  a  college  student,  and  if 
taken  thoroughly,  is  all  he  can  do.  In  that  first  semester,  or  rather 
the  SI  inciter  in  the  junior  year,  both  the  biological  and  agricultural 
students  are  placed  on  the  same  plane,  and  the  object  in  that  course 
is  to  Xviivh  them  something  about  the  structure  and  the  general 
classification  of  insects;  the  relation  of  insects  to  other  animate 
nature,  that  is  their  place  in  nature,  and  as  the  cour.»*e  is  developed, 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  given  to  diseases,  both  of  plant  and 
animal.  \  great  many  of  our  men  who  take  the  biological  course  do 
so  as  preliminary  to  a  medical  course.  We  do  not  aim,  in  our  insti- 
tution, to  turn  out  trained  entomologists.  Those  students  who  pur* 
sue  the  agricultural  course  have  not  the  time:  agriculture  in  its  broad 
sense  will  take  up  the  time  of  any  man  for  four  years  if  he  wants  to 
pursue  it.  and  leave  only  a  small  margin  for  entpmolog>'.  In  the  last 
half  of  the  senior  year  th«*  agricultural  studeiits  get  a  training  in  econ- 
omi<'  entomology.  Iiut  that  training  is  not  enough  at  any  time  to  turn 
out  a  iiiiiu  who  is  ready  to  take  a  p<»sition  for  entomological  work. 
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In  planning  the  course  I  have  distinctly  eliminated  the  idea  of  train- 
ing men  to  take  positions  in  entomology.  I  have  advised  men  who 
have  taken  the  course  with  me,  and  who  have  wished  to  specialize  in 
it,  to  go  somewhere  else  for  the  postgraduate  course,  particularly 
because  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  get  a  different  view 
point,  and  partly  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  duties  that  fall  upon 
the  entomologist,  and  really  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  a 
good  postgraduate  course,  so  that  I  have  not  had  a  single  postgraduate 
student,  and  am  not  looking  for  any.  I  have  not  turned  out  more 
than  one  or  two  men  that  have  followed  entomology,  and  that  have 
made  a  success  of  it.  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  failure  as  a  teacher, 
because  I  have  turned  out  a  good  many  other  men  who  have  done 
good  work,  and  whom  I  meet  occasionally,  and  who  remember 
the  instruction  received  from  me.  Now  there  is  one  point  that  waa 
not  brought  out,  except  in  a  very  incidental  way,  and  I  think  possibly 
Professor  Bruner  referred  to  it,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  course  of  lab- 
oratory work  a  teacher  can  do  an  enormous  amount  of  teaching  while 
watching  the  boys  in  their  work,  talking  to  them  and  telling  about 
the  relation  of  the  insects  to  other  subjects,  and  doing  it  without  the 
formality  that  a  lecture  implies,  and  then  suggesting  to  them  that  in 
making  their  notes  they  also  incorporate  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
has  been  told  them.  Their  own  work  is  always  easily  separable 
from  what  they  remember  having  been  told.  I  have  been  extremely 
interested  in  the  papers,  and  yet  not  a  single  one  has  touched  the  case 
as  it  lies  in  my  own  institution,  and  where,  as  I  think  it  may  be  pos- 
sible in  other  institutions,  we  are  not  able  to  take  the  students  out 
for  field  work.  Naturally  the  situation  of  an  institution  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  the  natural  sciences  are  taught, 
and  especially  so  in  entomology.  We  have  always  plenty  of  material 
to  work  with,  but  it  is  mostly  material  that  has  been  collected  for  the 
students,  and  they  have  very  little  opportunity  of  going  into  the  field, 
although  they  get  some  chance  in  my  department  and  in  the  horti- 
cultural department  to  do  practical  work  in  spraying.  I  follow 
Professor  Bruner's  suggestion  in  that  respect  and  turn  over  to 
the  Horticultural  Department  a  good  deal  of  the  practical  work  of 
spraying. 

Secretary  Burgess:  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  arranging  for  the 
symposium,  that  I  asked  Dr.  Bethune  and  Dr.  Wheeler  to  take  part. 
Dr.  Bethune  wrote  that  he  could  not  be  here  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  submit  to  an  operation  at  this  time, 
and  Dr.  Wheeler,  I  believe,  is  away  on  his  vacation.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  arrangement  of  Harvard  postgraduate 
work  in  entomology  is  to  have  the  session  last  through  the  summftx^ 
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and  the  vacation  in  the  winter.  Professor  Kellogg  wrote  that  he 
could  not  \)e  present,  but  at  that  time  said  he  could  send  some  remarks, 
but  I  have  not  received  them.  Dr.  Forbes  wrote  that  he  might  be 
here. 

PREsroENT  Sanderson:    I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  dis- 
cussion, but  it  struck  me  that  the  papers  were  all  dealing  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  entomologist.     Now,  I  think  most  of  us  have  to  deal 
with  the  preparation  of  the  farmer  and  the  fruit  grower  generally, 
and  there.are  only  a  few  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  training  up 
entomologists.     I  take  it  that  the  teaching  of  entomology  is  just  as 
important  for  the  masses,  as  it  is  to  train  up  the  few  who  are  going 
to  l>e  the  workers,  and  I  wish  we  might  have  discussion  on  that  phase 
of  the  subject.     For  instance,  how  are  we  going  to  teach  these  men, 
like  Professor  Oslwni  has  mentioned,  these  two-year  men,  the  kind 
of  men  w(»  find  in  the  School  of  Agriculture?     We  are  getting  an 
increasing  number  of  this  class  of  men.     What  sort  of  work  is  given 
in  entomology?     How  do  you  get  them,  for  instance,  familiar  with 
the  plum  curculio,  and  the  various  other  forms  of  injurious  insects? 
I)o  you  iiuTely  tell  them  about  them,  and  show  them  a  lantern  slide? 
Do  you  discuss  a  family  of  insects,  and  have  a  case  of  specimens, 
which  you  put  on  your  table  and  invite  your  students  to  look  at? 
Now  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  occurred  to  me.     How 
do  you  do  field  work  in  the  winter — your  school  classes  begin  the 
first  of  ( )ctolH»r,  and  you  get  out  the  first  of  June?     Should  entomology* 
be  n*(iuinMi  in  all  agricultural  courses?     Many  would  say   "yes," 
many  "no."  and  yet  how  many  say  they  took  the  course,  not  because 
they  did  not  know  much  al>out  it.  I)ut  because  it  was  a  snap,  for  they 
gt>t  the  same  i>edagogical  value  from  it  as  from  some  other  course? 
Thrn,  another  thing,  is  the  systematic  work:   is  it  of  any  real  value 
to  a  man.  and  is  it  taught  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  l)e  of  value  to  him? 
If  any  of  you  want  any  suggestions  along  this  line,  if  you  ever  get  a 
ehanrr.  talk  to  Profes^^or  Lochhead  of  Canada.     His  idea  of  entomol- 
ogy is  <»f  trarhing  it  just  hin<l  side  to;  of  starting  by  giving  the  stu* 
drntsthr  tM'onomic  phase's,  and  then  taking  them  out  into  the  orchard 
and  saying.  *'  Is  this  insect  iK'nt»ficial  or  injurious;  how  are  you  going  to 
tell?"     It  tlH»n  occurs  to  th«»iii  that  .systematic  entomology  has  some 
application.     I  hav<»  Xnvd  to  jiittTrst  a  class  of  students  who  have 
no  i«lca  of  tioiuK  into  <*iitomulogy.       How  ran  (me  give  those  men  a 
traminn  that  will  1m'  of  any  practical  value  to  them?     I  believe  if 
Wf  u«'nt  «»o  far  a**  to  !nak<»  rlrctivr  rcoiioinic  entomology,  it  might  not 
\h*  a  ini«'tak«\ 

Mit  .1.  H.  .*^\!irn:   \\v  liavf  a  >hort  course  at  our  institution,  and 
it  is  n*all\  a  ''hort  roiirM',  only  la>ts  thirteen  weeks,  and  I  give  a  series 
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of  lectures.  An  assistant  does  work  with  the  students  one  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  four  afternoon  hours  in  the  divided  classes,  so  that 
every  student  gets  a  little  information  early  in  the  period.  Every 
one  of  the  questions  the  president  has  asked  has  come  to  me,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  do  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  teach  system- 
atic entomology,  beyond  the  teaching  of  orders;  but  what  I  do  under- 
take is  to  teach  how  to  tell  the  difference  between  an  injurious 
insect  and  one  that  is  not  injurious,  or  between  one  that  can  do  a 
certain  kind  of  damage,  and  one  that  can  do  another  kind.  And 
then,  in  regard  to  another  matter  that  was  brought  up,  and  that  is, 
how  do  the  men  recognize  these  insects.  I  make  it  a  point  to  have 
collected  during  each  season,  as  many  of  the  common  injurious  insects 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  hold  of.  Of  course,  we  cannot  get  all  the 
injurious  insects,  but  we  can  secure  plenty  of  plum  curculio,  plenty  of 
bark  borers,  and  plenty  of  the  work  of  these  insects,  even  if  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  in  the  trunk  of  a  whole  tree  that  they  may  see  the 
actual  work,  and  they  are  expected  to  do  some  practical  work.  I  think 
we  can  do  a  good  deal  of  teaching,  even  in  a  short  time,  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Rogers:  The  question  of  using  charts  and  lantern  slides  to 
present  beautiful  pictures  may  not  be  the  best  way  of  teaching.  I 
know  a  teacher  who,  in  his  books,  has  some  very  fine  diagramatic 
illustrations,  and  prior  to  the  time  we  would  go  into  the  room  we 
were  expected  to  draw  these  exactly.  Now  it  struck  me  that  was  not 
the  best  way  of  presenting  a  subject.  Personallj'  I  am  poor  at  draw- 
ing, but  I  would  rather  draw  one  part,  and  extend  that  to  another 
until  finally  I  had  made  the  whole  diagram,  as  requiring  less  effort 
than  some  other  form  of  study,  but  it  would  be  good  training  if  the 
student  applied  it  in  entomology.  Now,  there  was  another  point 
brought  out,  and  about  which  I  talked  with  Mr.  Headlee  here,  and 
that  is,  teaching  a  certain  subject  back  end  to.  I  found  that  I  had  a 
little  more  work  than  I  could  handle,  and  in  teaching  physiology  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  was  not  teaching  anatomy  just  right,  that 
instead  of  going  over  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  then  finally  the  muscles 
uniting  them,  and  so  the  whole  frame,  I  would  take  just  the  trunk, 
and  then  the  ligaments  and  then  the  bones.  The  main  object  I  had 
in  view,  was  that  the  student  had  to  obtain  certain  ideas  when  he  was 
in  school.  I  never  supposed  when  I  was  gathering  Vermes  and 
Arthropoda  that  it  would  ever  be  up  to  me  to  teach  the  subject,  so 
I  thought  it  was  better  to  proceed  in  zoology  with  a  definite  study  of 
one  species,  and  learn  that  thoroughly.  I  note  that  some  of  the 
discussions  here  suggest  preceding  the  study  of  entomology-  by  zoology. 

Mr.  Gossard:  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  from  Professors 
Washburn  and  Summers  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  Summers:  I  am  not  so  modest  as  Professor  Wadhbum,  so 
will  talk  before  he  does.  I  am  out  of  the  teaching  of  entomology, 
almost,  to  my  great  regret,  and  I  can  only  say  a  word  or  two  about 
one  or  two  special  problems  at  this  moment.  One  special  problem 
that  I  have  at  present  is  to  arrange  a  very  brief  course  required  in 
entomolog>'  for  certain  agricultural  students  who  have  had  insufficient 
preparation  in  general  zoology,  a  course  that  is  not  at  all  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  institution,  that  is.  one  fit  for  the  college  student; 
the  short  ct^urse  student  takes  but  a  thirteen  weeks'  course. 
Xow.  what  we  will  do  in  the  cas<»  of  the  student  who  comes  to  us 
with  no  preparation  in  general  zoology,  and  to  whom  we  are  to 
give  instruction  for  a  single  semester  in  entomology,  is  really  my 
great  problem.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  in  connection  with  our 
courses  in  entomology,  that  we  ought  either  to  demand  sufficient 
time  to  give  a  respectable  course  to  students  who  take  up  that  ^vork. 
or  that  we  ought  to  refuse  to  teach  it  at  all:  and  I  have  done  so  the 
pres<»nt  year.  Within  three  hours  of  taking  the  train  to  come  to  this 
met»ting  -  I  refusetl  to  teach  a  course  in  my  department  that  wa:<  to 
have  only  partial  time  for  one  semester,  in  which  I  was  expected  to 
give  training  to  forestry  students  in  forest  entomology* — no  general 
zoology,  no  general  entomology.  I  think  the  reasons  for  that  hardly 
ne4Mi  explaining. 

Mr.  \V.\shbirn:    I  think  Professor  Summers  hit  the  nail  on  the 
heat  I  when  he  refuMMl  to  give    instruction    on  such  meager  {general 
knowledge*.     Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  approach  this  subject   from   a 
different  jxiint  of  view  fnim  that  taken  by  any  one  else,  and  I  think 
Mr.  (MJssanI  may  he  a  little  disappointed  in  what  I  have  to  say. 
From  the  nature  «if  my  posit i*»u.  my  aniltition  i**  to  do  the  ver>-  best 
economic  work  possible.  an*l  to  «!«»  that,  we  neetl  in  Minnesota,  as  we 
all  ntid.  trained  men.     We  have  great  difficulty  in  findin^^  men  of 
experitMicr  to  take  positions  of  res])ousil)ility  in  this  line.     What  is 
tht»  reason?     1  can  only  answer  for  my  own  institution.     I  do  not 
think  the  Jit»ard  of  Regent s  appreciates  the  import ance  of  entomolog\", 
praetieal  entomology,  ot  any  enttimology.     I  do  not  know  whether 
that  i>  the  eaM*  in  other  institutions,  but  that  is  our  difficulty,  and  I 
shiMiM  like  to  S4«e  m«»re  entomology  put  in.  and  I  want  to  get  a  chance 
at  tlielH»ys  when  they  tir>t  conie  int*)  the  college,  sn  that  they  mavleam 
for  theniM'lve>  whether  they  like  entonmltiuy  or  not.     Xow,   I   have 
drawn  a  re--.ilution.  Mr.  Chainiian.  whieh  it  will  do  no  harm»  I   am 
sure.  ti»  pre-ent  at  thi^  time.     It  niiiiht  he  helpful  to  some  of  us,  and 
certainly  eonld  not  harm  u-.  thou«h  Or.  Smith  and  Pn»fessor  Summera 
niiuhl  not  aKree  with  me. 

rHf^uiiiPKW  Sa.\i»kuson.    There  wovvUl  Ih»  uo  ohitMTtion     to     the 
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presentation  of  the  resolution  at  this  time.  It  might  be  read  at 
this  time  and  considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Washburn:  In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  trained 
entomologists,  and  the  lack  of  properly  qualified  men  to  fill  these 
positions,  it  is  hereby  resolved  by  the  Entomological  Society  of 
America,  and  the  American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists, 
in  joint  meeting,  that  boards  of  regents  in  universities  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  be  urged  to  give  all  possible  teaching  in  this  practical 
subject,  both  in  undergraduate  ai^d  graduate  work. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  :  I  have  no  objection  to  this. 

President  Sanderson:  It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  refer  this 
matter  to  the  committee  on  resolutions,  Messrs.  Headlee,  Sanders  and 
Symons. 

Mr.  Symons:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  will  not  have  a  chance  to  take 
this  matter  up  again,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
future  outlook.  Certainly  if  the  work  is  left  undone,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Smith  and  Professor  Summers,  and  you  get  out  of  it  by  not  giving 
the  proper  courses,  I  think  you  will  find  that  other  departments  in 
the  institution  will  take  up  the  time  you  have  had  for  teaching.  In 
other  words,  if  you  do  not  push  the  work,  and  demand  a  certain  time 
for  it,  is  there  not  going  to  come  a  time  when  there  will  be  very  little 
teaching  of  entomology  in  your  agricultural  colleges  and  universities. 
I  might  say  I  have  had  some  very  hard  work  in  Maryland.  We  had 
a  very  limited  course,  and  I  maintained  that  the  course  was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  felt  justified  in  endeavoring  to  increase  it;  and  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  we  have  increased  our  courses  from,  I  believe, 
about  four  to  twenty,  and  the  only  regret  I  have  is  that  ¥  cannot 
impress  upon  the  president  the  fact  that  he  should  appropriate  more 
money  for  doing  this  work. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith:  You  have  increased  from  four  to  twenty  what? 

Mr.  Symons:  Courses  in  entomology.  We  have  two-week,  ten- 
week,  two-year  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  regular  four-year 
students,  and  in  this  regard  I  would  say  we  have  time  to  get  the  boys 
when  they  first  come  to  college,  and  introduce  the  work  into  the  pre- 
paratory courses.  I  have  recently  revised  the  curriculum  and  raised 
the  standard,  and  in  doing  that  was  able  to  get  in  more  time  for  ento- 
mology and  zoology.  When  I  said  twenty  courses,  I  referred  to  both 
entomology  and  zo6log>\  We  have  had  excellent  results  with  the 
** preps"  and  freshmen  in  taking  practical  work,  and  it  certainly 
seems  very  desirable  to  give  them  practical  work  in  elementary 
courses  that  will  establish  their  interest  in* zoological  work;  but  as  I 
say,  I  am  confronted  with  the  question  of  securing  sufficient  money 
to  carry  on  these  courses  properly  wHthovil  rcv^^VSxv^W*  ^w^'&.wasjixNNSk*^^ 
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my  state  fund.  Another  question  arises  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  of  our  states.  How  many 
public  schools  of  this  country  are  teaching  entomology?  I  firmly 
believe  all  of  them  should  be  teaching  it  in  an  elementary  way.  It 
could  be  taught  much  easier  than  many  other  subjects,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Hunter:  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon,  because  it  has  presented  a  phase  of  the  subject 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with  from  experience,  because  in  Kansas  we 
have  no  short  courses.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  intended 
that  each  should  say  something  about  his  own  institution  in  regard 
to  the  work  done.  I  think  every  one  of  us  has  been  impressed  with 
the  students'  change  of  attitude  toward  the  institution  from  the  day 
he  b(»gins,  when  the  thing  is  **a  bug,"  and  the  day  he  leaves  with  a 
prop(T  view  of  life.  At  the  University  of  Kansas  we  require  zoology 
for  entrance*.  Kntomology  we  do  not  absolutely  require,  but  we  see 
that  the  student  takes  it  before  passing  out  of  the  course.  We 
en<l(»avor  to  make  entomology  a  two-year  course,  taking  the  man  in 
the  sophomore  year;  the  first  year,  three  days  a  week  is  given  to 
two  hours'  lalM)ratory  work,  two  days  a  week  to  systematic  study 
through  the  year,  at  the  close  of  which  we  expect  the  student  to  be 
familiar  with  all  the  common  forms  as  far  as  the  family.  The  next 
year  he  gets  more  of  the  same,  but  we  have  no  special  work  students 
until  the  gra<luate  year.  We  insisj  u]xm  the  first  year's  work  being  as 
int<*nsiv<*  as  possil)le.  Of  course,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  students  do  not  go  on  with  entomology. 

Mu.  Swknk:  Regarding  the  instruction  in  entomology,  and  the 
advisal)tlity  of  such  a  course  in  a  secondary  school:  in  Nebraska  we 
have  tlire*'  cours<»s,  the  summer  school,-  the  School  of  Agriculture 
offers  four  yrars,  and  a  six  we<'ks'  course  in  the  winter,  known  as  the 
winter  roursr.  Now.  as  an  answer  to  th<»  (juestion  as  to  w^hether 
entoinology  has  a  place  as  a  rrcjuired  subject,  I  would  say  that  the 
coinpi'titii»n  for  a  place  as  a  re(piired  course  in  the  four-year  course 
is  quitr  kc^'M  at  our  institution,  and  the  law  of  the  ** survival  of  the 
fittr*-t  "  has  iuit  c<*as<'(l  to  operate*.  In  this  course  if  we  were  not 
givii»n  |)ractical  instruction  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  dropped 
iM'caii**.'  the  viil.jcct  is  not  a  j)riin<'  favorite.  Now,  the  method  of 
ti*acliiii|i.  ;iv  riiiployrd  at  this  institution,  is,  as  Prof(»ssor  Bruner 
sa>»».  «»Mi-  that  vjinply  rvolvcd  during  the  past  (Mght  or  nine  years.  It 
ha*»  brrn  chaii^rd  in  difT<*nMit  points  from  year  to  year,  especially 
diirinir  tin*  lattiT  yrap*.  and  as  wo  ar.'  prj'srntinj:^  it  at  the  present  time 
it  siTin**  tn  iiivr  sunn*  nica^iurc  of  succ«'>'<.  Still,  we  find  the  Work 
nuist  Im-  made  exeeedinj^ly  elementary,  riiese  hoys  come  to  the  school 
many  «*f  them,  wry  green,  and  with  very  vusvvllu*\eut  \>reparation 
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and  what  they  want  is  the  most  practical  instruction.     About  90% 
of  the  boys  return  to  the  farm  at  once,  and  of  the  10%  which  con- 
tinue, the  most  of  these  go  on  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  special- 
ize in  various  lineis,  fitting  themselves  for  experiment  stations  and 
other  positions,  and  so  the  problem  concerning  us  is  to  implant  in 
the  men  something  that  will  be  of  value  to  them.     We  start  in  the 
four-year  course  with  the  men,   which  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  by  trying  to  give  every  student  a  good  foundation.     We  give 
them  -some  idea  of  the  transformations  of  insects,  and  something  of 
biology,  and  something  of  classification,  but  we  do  not  give  this  instruc- 
tion in  the  terms  I  would  use  to  you.     We  make  it  perfectly  simple, 
and  illustrate  it  as  far  as  possible.     We  make  much  use  of  demonstra- 
tion materials  in  the  class  room,  and  that,  up  to  this  time,  has  caken 
the  place  of  laboratory  work.     We  then  take  up  the  study  of  orders. 
We  do  not  use  technical  names  any  more  than  necessary.     Our  object 
is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  different  types  of  insects,  and  something 
of  the  relationship  of  the  different  forms,  something  of  the  life  his- 
tory.    This  takes  up  the  winter  semester,  and  is  considered  the  ground 
work.     At  the  end  of  this  the  work  changes  radically,  we  turn  about 
and  face  the  practical  side  of  the  problem  as  intensively  as  possible. 
We  take  up  in  succession  the  particular  crop  pests  of  our  own  section, 
beginning  with  the  chinch  bug,  the  Hessian  fly,  wire  worms,  com 
worms,  etc.,  taking  these  in  turn  and  giving  an. idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  insect,  so  that  the  student  can  see  the  importance  of  the  study. 
In  these  demonstrations  some  Riker  mounts  are  employed,  and  others 
we  have  prepared,  exhibiting  the  life  history,  cases  showing  the  work 
and  the  insect  in  its  varied  stages.     These  are  placed  on  exhibition, 
and  sometimes  we  dismiss  the  class,  so  that  each  student  can  view 
the  insects  and  their  work.     The  student  then  gets  a  good  idea  of 
the  pest.     We  then  deal  with  the  life  history,  but  only  so  far  as  the 
life  history  involves  methods  of  control.    We  try  to  show  the  student 
why  we  apply  certain  methods  of  control,  and  try  to  give  the  most 
practical  information  we  can  impart.     The  work  with  the  women, 
perhaps,  is  not  so  pertinent  here,  but  the  first  semester  is  practically 
the  same;    the  second  is  devoted  to  household  insects  and  human 
health.     In  the  case  of  the  short  course,  the  subject  is  presented  in 
an  even  less  technical  way — demonstration    material    and    lantern 
slides — we  do  not  decry  the  use  of  lantern  slides.     This  is  another 
way  of  placing  before  the  students  a  concrete  idea  of  the  work  in 
hand.     As  to  the  practical  results  of  these  methods  I  will  say  that 
many  students,  when  they  return  to  the  farm,  write  in  concerning 
certain  pests,  and  the  intelligence  displayed  in  the  c\^^^Ss>rK^  ^^^sa^ 
indicates  that  the  man  has  been  a  slud^ivl  \tv  omt  \x^^^AV^3^A^\v^^^^^'^'^ 
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our  having  to  refer  back  to  our  records.  We  are  now  about  to 
undertake  a  rather  important  step.  The  work  has  been  given  in  the 
freshman  year,  and  we  have  found  that  while  we  have  had  some 
success,  yet  we  feel  we  can  do  much  better  if  we  advance  the  work 
two  years,  giving  it  in  the  third  year.  So  the  work  from  now  on 
will  be  given  in  the  third  year,  and  we  are  attempting  to  give  some 
laboratory  work  with  it,  and  that  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  out. 

Mr.  Sanders:  I  believe  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  in  teaching 
entomology  is  that  we  work  from  cause  to  eflFect,  rather  than  from  efifect 
to  cause.  I  have  found  in  my  work  in  Wisconsin  that  I  can  get  the 
interest  of  fruit  growers  very  much  better  by  addressing  them  on  the 
work  of  apple  insects,  and  from  that  to  the  life  history  stage  by 
stage,  working  from  the  injury  to  the  insect.  I  have  applied  that 
method  in  my  teaching  to  a  large  extent,  and  have  taken  the  work 
from  effect  to  cause.  Another  thing  I  thoroughly  believe  in  is  to 
divide  and  subdivide  classes  into  small  groups  of  six  or  eight,  knd  to 
talk  to  them  in  a  conversational  tone,  using  lantern  slides,  if  neces- 
sary. I  l>elieve  personal  contact  with  your  men  is  far  better  than 
attempting  to  teach  a  large  numl>er  in  a  lectur^. 

Professor  Summers:  I  move  we  adjourn.    Seconded.    Carried. 


}f<frmug  nession,  Thursday ^  December  29,  1910 

M<vting  called  to  order  at  10.30  a.  m.,  in  Entomology  Lecture  Room, 
Main  liuildiiig,  I><»partment  of  Agriculture,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn., 
hv  I*n'si<lent  Sanderson. 

Pkksidknt  SANDEitsoN:  The  first  thing  on  the  program  for  this 
morning  is  tin*  discussion  of  the  presidential  address.  I  will  call 
Pn»f<'ssnr  SuinnuTs  to  i\\v  chair  again. 

Mr.  Simmers  (in  the  chair):  (lentlemen,  our  presidential  address 
is  ofMMi  for  discussion.  As  I  rememl>er  it, — it  is  such  a  long  time  since 
it  WHS  drlivrrrd,  ho  said  something  about  preceding  presidential 
atldresH's  Immuk  deejuT  aii<l  of  greater  imiMirt.  I  think  all  of  us  here 
without  ex<-eption.  will  make  an  amendment  to  that,  and  strike  out 
tlie  reference  to  past  addresses.     The  discussion  is  open. 

Mr.  Osiiorn:  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  wlu<»h  of  the  many  strong 
p<»ints  in  the  president's  addn^ss  imj)resse<l  me  most.  There  wev«  a 
nunilier  of  points  which  impressed  me  at  the  time,  hut  several  thinin 
have  come  up  since  to  drive  them  out  of  my  mind;  but  one  the 
niattiT  of  cooperation,  it  s«»<'ms  to  \m\  is  a  very  sensible  idea.  Now 
jufstuti'il  in  tUtkt  ad«lress,  a  numlnT  ui  \hm\tv. u\t,^>  \i ^c\\\\\\\vUe<!  attempted 
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to  do  something  in  that  line.  We  then  experienced  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing cooperation,  and  while  the  situation  is  perhaps  somewhat  better 
now,  still  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  with  the  work  in  each  station,  and 
the  work  in  each  state  will  be  determined  by  that  of  the  station. 
Some  work  does  not  permit  of  cooperation,  though  I  think  the  general 
idea  is  practicable. 

Professor  Washburn:  I  think  perhaps  the  thought  may  have 
occurred  to  some  of  us  that  the  method  suggested  by  Professor  San- 
derson might  possibly  make  one  less  original.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  fall  into  the  ways  of  others,  and  we  would  be 
very  apt  to  adopt  their  ways  and  methods  instead  of  originating 
something  ourselves.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  mighty  good  thing  to  know 
what  other  men  are  working  on,  but  just  how  far  we  should  go  as  to 
the  interchange  of  methods  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  each  man 
must  determine  that  for  himself.  It  would  appear  that  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  has  some  pretty  good  reason  for  not  giving 
out  what  their  Adams  Fund  men  are  working  on.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  find  some  man  who  is  working  along  the  same  line  I  am,  though 
I  should  not  like  to  see  a  system  established  by  which  we  were  obliged, 
or  even  advised  to  give  out  every  bit  of  work  before  publication. 
That  is  purely  a  personal  view. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith:  This  matter  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
several  times, — the  idea  of  somebody  else  working  along  the  same 
lines  that  I,  myself,  was  working.  I  have  no  fear  that  it  would 
hinder  originality  in  any  sense,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  I 
should  like  to  have  my  own  results  and  conclusions  checked  up  by 
somebody  who  was  working  along  the  same  line  under  somewhat 
different  conditions.  I  have  frequently  got  bulletins  in  which  an 
allusion  was  made  to  certain  work,  and  upon  reading  them  over  I 
decided,  '*  Well,  now,  that  may  be  all  right  where  that  work  was  done, 
but  it  does  not  apply  here.*'  The  insects  that  are  counted  of  so 
much  importance  in  that  bulletin  as  to  require  treatment,  are  practi- 
cally of  no  importance  in  our  state,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  if  we  were  to  treat  them  in  the  same  way.  I  have  some- 
times felt  that  possibly  I  was  doing  work  which  I  considered  impor- 
tant and  far  reaching  that,  after  all,  might  be  only  of  local  interest, 
and  if  I  had  some  way  of  knowing  what  others  were  doing  along  that 
line,  it  would  be  of  considerable  help.  Of  course,  the  man  who  origi- 
nates a  new  line  of  investigation  who  takes  up  a  path  that  is  a  little 
different  from  that  of  others,  likes  to  be  credited  with  taking  up  that 
line  of  investigation,  and  I  do  not  see  why  that  is  not  possible.  Sup- 
pose we  find  two  or  three  men  who  are  working  on  thfe  ^Vnwcv  ^^^^^S^'5^^ 
to  take  a  common  insect.     Now  I  m\^\vt  WivtvV  «k.  ^^x\»wcv\><S\\vVV^^^«2X 
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been  sufficiently  studied,  or  there  was  a  new  way  of  studying  the 
problem,  or  the  method  of  dealing  with  it.  I  might  suggest  that, 
with  the  understanding  that  whatever  experiments  were  made  along 
that  line  should  be  credited  to  me  as  making  the  suggestion.  Let 
the  man  who  does  the  work  get  all  the  credit  for  the  work,  but  let 
him  give  due  credit  to  the  man  who  made  the  suggestion,  and  then 
if  you  publish  in  two  or  three  states  at  approximately  the  same  time 
it  will  be  possible  to  tell  just  what  importance  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  suggestion,  and  the  results  will,  of  course,  be  of  infinitely  more 
value  than  if  the  line  of  work  were  carried  on  by  one  individual  only. 
I  think  we  ought  not  to  go  away  without  taking  some  steps  toward 
putting  the  president's  recommendation  into  a  tangible  shape. 

Mr.  Lowe:  President  Sanderson's  address  has  been  most  inspir- 
ing to  me,  as  I  shall  go  back  to  my  work  with  the  possibility  of  not 
mo(*ting  another  entomologist  for  a  year,  as  I  have  done  the  past 
year.  Touching  the  point  which  Professor  Osbom  raised,  of  coopera- 
tion. I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  but  one  that  we  would  find  difficult 
in  our  work.  We  are  developing  methods  along  a  new  line  of  work 
that  we  could  not  give  out  to  many  men  to  work  on.  We  want 
accuracy  of  results,  and  in  that  respect  I  might  refer  to  Mr.  Wash- 
burn's HMuarks  about  the  interchange  between  entomologists  at  work 
upon  one  line  of  investigation,  and  Dr.  Headl<»e*s  paper  on  projects; 
all  of  which  1  fe(»l  are  going  to  help  me  a  good  deal  in  my  work.  I 
thank  President  Sanderson  j)articularly  for  his  address. 

Mk.  (iossakd:  In  talking  with  memlH'rs  u])<m  this  subject  I  am 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  great  difficulty  we  have  is  in  finding 
some  workable  plan  by  which  we  can  know  what  others  are  doing. 
I  <lo  not  Ik'Hcvc  it  woul<l  interf(Te  at  all  with  the  work,  and  so  far  as 
du])lication  is  concerned,  we  might  profit  by  it.  Personallj',  it  has 
seemed  to  mv  that  du])lication  in  pu)>licati(m  up<m  some  of  the  great 
prol>l(*nis  of  entomology  was  exctM»dingly  desirable.  We  called  atten- 
tion to  the  point,  when  Dr.  Headlee  wrote  us  that  we  really  had  no 
satisfact«»ry  method  for  controlling  the  codling  moth  until  it  has 
iM'eii  worked  over  by  a  number  of  men.  We  have  to  work  those 
things  «Mit.  I'ach  one  in  his  own  state.  There  are  fnmi  one  to  a  dozen 
other  Kreiit  entomological  jirobN'm.-*  in  which  we  would  mak?  i^reat 
prngre^^s.  and  in  wliicli  we  would  do  more  for  the  public  good  if  we  had 
some  sort  of  Xvnux  w<»rk.  It  has  seemed  to  \is  that  our  great  difiicultv 
in  advancing  scientific  <«iitoni()lngy  is  this.  We  have  a  somewhat 
siuiilar  mnditinn  in  what  u*»ed  to  be  known  as  ** Agriculture."  It 
wa>  pntty  muiTaily  aKr4'«'d  that  it  was  a  stmly  which  was  sort  of 
tlividrd  utT  into  dilTen-iit  departments,  each  having  its  work.  It 
In-r.-inti'  >r/enri/ic  agricMilture  a^  \\\e  \\\^vtv\\\  vWv^ttiuenta  worked 
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together,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  except  for  the  systematic  part  of 
it,  economic  entomology  is  very  much  in  that  condition.  We  recog- 
nize this  in  a  way,  and  yet  there  is  no  classification,  and  a  young 
worker  cannot  tell  just  who  among  the  entomologists  are  interested 
in  those  things  in  which  he  is  espegially  interested.  Now,  if  we 
knew  those  entomologists  who  had  taken  chemistry,  those  who  had 
taken  pathology,  and  those  who  had  tak  ^^n  horticulture  or  mechanics, 
and  we  had  a  method  of  classification, — it  would  have  to  be  rough 
in  the  first  place, — but  it  would  enable  any  student  to  consult  with 
the  few  who  were  interested  in  those  themes  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested, and  would  create  a  sort  of  division  of  economic  entomology, 
in  which  there  would  be  chemical  economic  entomology,  the  mechani- 
cal economic  entomology,  the  horticultural,  the  pathological,  etc., 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  could  cooperate  in  that  waj'  better  than  we 
could  by  having  a  committee,  and  know,  at  least,  just  exactly  what 
we  were  doing.  I  ahould  feel  considerable  trepidation  if  I  should 
undertake  to  tell  some  of  the  veterans  what  they  ought  to  be  doing, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  committee  would  feel  like  fixing  the 
lines  as  to  what  any  man  should  be  or  should  not  be  doing.  It  would 
be  useful  to  have  some  such  statement  as  Professor  Headlee  proposes 
each  year,  to  see  who  is  working  on  each  problem. 

Mr.  Washburn:  We  have  no  time  for  a  debate,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  believe  thoroughly  in 
cooperation.  I  believe  in  knowing  what  each  one  is  doing,  it  would 
forward  the  cause,  but  at  the  same  time  human  nature  is  very  much 
the  same,  and  I  think  if  some  one,  who  perhaps  is  a  little  more  original 
than  others,  should  pursue  certain  methods  in  investigating  the  cod- 
ling moth,  for  instance,  we  might,  at  least  some  of  us,  follow  the  same 
methods,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  follow,  and  yet  those  methods  might 
not  be  so  good  for  our  state  as  something  we  had  thought  of  ourselves. 
At  the  same  time,  that  does  not  oppose  cooperation. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Webster:  It  seems  to  me  the  general  idea  of  coopera- 
tion is  a  very  good  one  to  most  of  us.  As  it  is,  we  have,  in  a  way, 
divided  the  work,  giving  one  man  a  problem  in  one  state,  and  another 
man  another.  We  really  do  not  know  much  about  an  insect  until  we 
have  seen  it  two  or  three  j-ears,  and  studied  its  life  history,  and  our 
work  must  be  largely  independent.  I  believe  as  Professor  Gossard 
says,  we  could  get  a  great  deal  out  of  cooperation,  but  we  must  get 
in  and  dig.  Regarding  originality,  I  think  it  always  shows  itself  in 
publications;  there  is  always  the  stamp  of  it  in  entomological  bulle- 
tins or  articles.  By  looking  them  over  you  can  see  whether  the  author 
has  really  got  in  and  worked  out  the  facts,  or  if  he  has  simply  bor- 
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rowed  from  other  publications.     I  would  like  to  do  some  work  in 
cooperation  \%ith  other  men. 

Mr.  Symons:  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  president's 
addre8s,  and  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  out  of  the  way  to  surest  the 
appointment  of  a  standing  committee  to  carry  out  this  idea,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Headlee,  to  start  a  system  of  uniform  methods,  which  we  could 
all  agree  to,  as  treatment  against  various  pests.  We  have  a  standing 
committee  which  has  done  most  excellent  work  in  the  suggestion  of 
common  names,  and  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  make  a  start  on  a 
uniform  method  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  our  insect  pests.  For 
instance,  it  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  for  this  Association  to  indorse 
the  lime-sulphur  treatment  for  San  Jos^  scale.  Anything  that  will 
tend  to  strengthen  our  position,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  advantageous. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  President  Sanderson  in  regard  to  the  chemists, 
their  methods  are  accepted  by  practically  all  official  chemists,  and  it 
mav  be  that  we  could  make  a  start. 

Mr.  Hunter:  I  think  that  the  president's  address  was  one  that 
looked  far  into  the  future.  It  deals  \^ith  the  problem  that  is  before 
us,  not  only  in  our  own  line,  but  practically  all  lines.  The  question  is 
whether  the  greatest  advance  in  science  is  to  be  through  cooperation 
or  competiticm.  It  seisms  to  me  the  important  thing  is  the  advance* 
ment  of  science  rather  than  of  any  personal  matter.  Now,  I  think 
that  one  sjH»aker  sjMike  v<Ty  well  when  he  said  there  was  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  fornmlating  plans.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  plans,  however 
thoroughly  recognized,  are  of  little  avail  unless  the  true  spirit  is  evi- 
dent. We  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  cooperation  in  our  own  insti- 
tution, in  the  past  few  years  in  larger  degriK*  than  ever  before,  and, 
sp<*aking  jK^rsonally,  I  must  say  that  it  has  not  seemed  a  curb  to  indi- 
viduality or  originality,  but  rather  to  stimulate  it.  For  instance,  in 
on<'  problem  our  department  had  under  way,  alK>ut  completed  now, 
the  problem  was  turne<l  over  to  our  department  and  the  department 
of  bacteriology;  another  one  was  turned  over  to  our  department  and 
that  of  biology,  <lealing  with  the  external  and  internal  features,  and 
there  are  a  numlM»r  of  problems  in  our  state  l)eing  worked  out  by  our 
institution,  and  all  through  the  departments  working  together.  It 
has  been  to  in<*  a  fN^rsonal  stimulus  to  I  natter  and  more  thorough  worky 
and  I  am  going  away  from  this  meeting  with  a  dee]H'ned  impression 
of  the  unanimity  of  spirit  riianif<'st  here. 

Mr.  IIkadlkk:  It  has  surely  s^^'ined  to  methat  oneof  theg;reatest 
results  that  ran  come  front  the  work  of  such  a  committee  is  the inspira* 
tioii  that  such  a  roinmitt^^'  ntay  give  as  the  result  of  broad*gauged 
diM'UHsinti  of  the  pr<»j<M'ts.  It  should  get  out  a  report  which  should 
stand,  in  n-^pcct  to  this  W4»rk,  much  as  the  (  arnegie  reports  stand  in 
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respect  to  education — something  that  looks  toward  the  future,  some- 
thing that  holds  up  an  ideal,  something  that  influences  men  by  direct- 
ing them.  This  committee  cannot  command,  and  say  you  shall  do 
this  and  the  other  thing.  It  can  merely  stand  as  an  inspiration  to  us, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  work  I  should  like  to  see  this  committee  do. 
It  is  the  kind  that  would  help  me,  and  not  for  one  moment  do  I  believe 
that  acquaintance  with  plans  under  consideration  will  reduce  origin- 
ality. It  will  form  a  basis  of  effort.  One  man  will  find  out  what 
another  man  is  interested  in,  and  he  will  look  at  that  plan,  and  if  it 
appears  good  to  him  he  will  adopt  it.  We  are  after  the  advancement 
of  our  science,  rather  than  the  advancement  of  the  individual.  There 
may  be  a  minority  of  men  in  the  country  at  large,  I  believe,  who  are 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if  their  plans  become  known,  they  are  so 
good  and  so  desirable,  that  those  of  us  that  can  will  take  up  their 
ideas  and  work  them  out  before  they  have  finished.  Now,  the  rea- 
son one  party  gave  me  for  the  office  of  experiment  stations  not 
divulging  the  plans  of  other  entomologists  was  along  this  line.  The 
office  had  refused  to  tell  him  the  plans  because  certain  entomologists 
were  afraid  their  plans  would  be  taken  up  and  worked  out  by  some- 
body else  before  their  work  was  finished. 

President  Sanderson:  If  it  is  in  order,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
remark.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  cordial  expressions  in  regard  to 
cooperation,  and  I  might  say  in  explanation  that  the  idea  of  coopera- 
tion I  intended  to  convey  was  that  it  was  to  be  purely  voluntary.  My 
main  idea  was  that  we  could  further  this  work  through  greater  pub- 
licity, and  Dr.  Headlee  has  expressed  the  idea  very  clearly.  There 
is  one  other  point — with  all  due  deference  to  originality,  and  I  think 
I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  which  would  retard  originality,  I  feel 
that  we  have  sometimes  suffered  from  over-originality.  If  all  the 
chemists  were  working  by  individual  methods,  we  would  have  a  very 
sad  state  of  affairs.  Now  take  in  entomology,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
parison, the  results  of  the  codling  moth  work,  which  we  have  alluded 
to  previously.  I  would  not  say  we  must  all  work  alike,  but  at  least 
try  to  get  together.  And  then,  this  matter  of  team  work,  which  Pro- 
fessor Headlee  has  spoken  of,  I  think  any  of  you  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  station  work,  will  appreciate  that  fact.  Team  work 
is  the  coming  thing.  Some  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  done  their  best  in  team  work,  and  yet  we  have  men 
in  every  station  who  do  not  want  to  pull  with  the  other  fellow  because 
thoy  are  afraid  he  will  get  ahead  of  them.  We  do  not  want  to  frus- 
trate originality,  but  men  must  be  brought  to  realize  the^  importanci 
of  working  together.  If  we  have  to  put  a  horticulturist,  a  botanist, 
a  chemist  and  an  entomologist  on  a  problem  all  together  for  the  ^r<^x^«. 
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working  out  of  the  problem,  it  must  be  done.  What  Dr.  Headlee 
said  in  regard  to  some  men  holding  up  ideals  along  that  line,  and 
especially  policies  looking  toward  the  future,  was  exactly  what  I  had 
in  mind. 

{To  he  continued) 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIAL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL INSPECTORS 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Official 
Horticultural  Inspectors  was  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December 
29-30,  1910. 

For  convenience,  the  business  transacted  at  the  meeting  will  be 
reported  first,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  papers  and  discussions. 

PART  I 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Hotel  Dykman.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.,  by  President  F.  L.  Washburn, 
nvith  T.  B.  Symons  as  secretary.  Among  the  insi)ectors  present  during 
the  m<K»ting  were: 

F.  I^.  Wafihbum,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.;  J.  B.  Smith,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.; 
H.  E.  SunimorH,  Amw,  Iowa;  G.  (1.  Atwood,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  N.  E.  Shaw,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  E.  B.  Englc,  HarriHburgh,  Pa.;  E.  A.  Back,  Blackaburg,  Va. ;  T.  J.  Headlee, 
Manhattan,  KanH.;  S.  J.  Huntor,  I^iwronco,  KaiiH.;  C.  Yj.  Sanborn,  Stillwater,  Okla.; 
C.  B.  Waldron,  Agricultural  College,  North  Dakota;  Lawrence  Bruner,  Lmooln, 
Neb.;  J.  (J.  San<ier8,  Madimm.  Wi?*.:  T.  D.  Urbahns,  Fort  Collins,  Col.;  H,  C. 
Brooking,  BniokingM,  S.  D.;  F.  T.  Wiley,  Frbana,  111.;  and  T.  B.  SymonB,  College 
Park,  Mil. 

The  visitors  present  were: 

A.  F.  BurgeHH,  MelroHc  Highland.M,  Ma«M.;  L.  O.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
E.  D.  SandfrMon,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  M.  H.  Swenk,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Q.  D.  Shafer, 
Agrirultunil  College,  Michigan;  and  H.  A.  Gossard,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  (5.  (i.  Atwood,  chairman,  sul)mitt<»(l  the  report  of  the  com* 
mitt<^»  on  iH*rman(»nt  organization.  The  following  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  a<lopted  and  a  permanent  orj^anization  formed: 

coNsTnrnoN 

Artirh-  I 

Name.  ThU  orgniiiziition  .*«hall  l><>  known  :is  thr  .VintTican  Ansociation  of  Official 
llortirultural  Iii.**|M'<t<>rj». 
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Article  II 

Object  The  object  of  this  Association  Lb  to  promote  Agriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture in  the  country  at  large  by  devising  and  securing  the  adoption  and  thorough 
•enforcement  of  such  laws  as  will  secure  to  the  grower  stock  as  free  as  possible  from 
insect  enemies  and  plant  diseases. 

Further,  it  shall  be»the  object  of  t]iis  Association  to  obtain  more  uniform  standards 
of  inspection  in  the  various  states. 

Article  III 
Membership.    The  membership  shall  consist  of  active  and  associate  members. 

Article  IV 

Officers.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V 

Meetings.  The  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  annually  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Quorum.  Seven  members  including  President  and  Secretary,  or  their  representa- 
tives, shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  VI 

Amendments.  The  constitution  can  be  amended  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  all 
active  members. 

BY-LAWS 

Article  I 

Active  Members.  Active  members  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  the  person 
or  persons  of  each  state,  country  or  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
whose  authority  certificates  of  inspection  are  issued  or  their  authorized  represen- 
tatives. 

Associate  Members.  Associate  Members  shall  consist  of  assistants  and  co-woric- 
ers  in  official  8er\'ice. 

Article  II 

President  and  Vice-President  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting  and  neither  shall  succeed  himself.  The  President 
shall  deliver  an  annual  address  on  a  subject  relative  to  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  a  regu- 
lar annual  meeting  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall  make  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  all  meetings,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Executive  Conmiittee  for  publication. 
He  shall  submit  an  annual  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  offi- 
cers and  three  active  members,  to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  time  and  place  of  annual 
meetings;  provide  for  publications  of  proceedings;  examine  the  books  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and  recoDMnend  candidates  for  membership. 

Article  III 

Dues.    The  dues  of  active  members  shall  be  $2.00  per  annum,  and  for  associate 
members,  $1.00  per  annum. 
7 
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Article  IV 

Nominating  Committee.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  be  choeen  by  the 
Chair  at  the  opening  session  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  conmiittee  shall  nominate 
officers  for  the  following  year. 

Article  V 

Limitations.  Only  active  members  of  the  Association  or  their  properly  aeerediied 
repreaerUaiives  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  for  the  amendments  of  the  constitution  or 
by-laws  or  for  the  election  of  officers. 

Article  VI 

Amendments.  These  by-laws  can  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  active  members  present. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Symons,  chairman,  submitted  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  affiliation.  The  report  was  received  and  the  committee 
continued. 

Tlie  secretary  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  secre- 
tary of  the  meeting  of  inspectors  from  four  states  that  met  at  Fort 
Smithy  Ark.,  December  15,  1910,  submitting  a  memoranda  of  the 
action  taken  by  these  inspectors  at  this  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith  was  carried: 

Moved:  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  advise  the  secretary  of 
the  in<»eting  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  of  the  cordial  concurrence  of  this 
Association  in  the  views  and  objects  expressed  in  their  communica- 
tion.  That  he  forward  to  such  secretary  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and 
!)y-laws  just  adopted  and  invite  the  membership  of  the  states  repre- 
sentnl  at  that  meeting  in  our  association. 

By  motion  the  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  on 
nomiiuitions  and  resolutions.  The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Smith.  H.  K.  Summers  and  T.  B.  Symons  to  serve  on  both  committees. 

Kurtlicr  l)usiness  was  taken  up  at  the  last  session  as  follows: 

T.  B.  Syinon.s,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  national  legislation, 
made  a  report  of  progress  and  suggested  that  the  Association  endorse 
the  Simmons  Bill,  providing  for  national  inspection  of  imported  plants, 
etc..  before  Congres.-*.  Dr.  L.  ().  Howard  exi)lained  the  present  status 
of  th<'  hill.  a!i<l  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith  read  extracts  from  an  excellent  paper 
by  Dr.  Marhitt  on  ''History  of  Such  Legislatiim.^* 

By  motion  the  rei)ort  was  received  and  committee  continued,  and 
authorized  to  expend  such  funds  as  necessary,  not  to  exceed  S25  in 
pruinoting  such  legislation.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  T.  B. 
Svninns,  K.  L.  Worsham.  and  (1.  (1.  Atwood. 

Kkfoht  of  Nominating;  Committke 

The  committee  submitted  th<'  following  n'port,  which  was  read  by 
Presiilent  Washhurn: 
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President,  Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Vice-President,  T.  J.  Headlee, 
Manhattan,  Kan.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  T.  B.  Symons,  College  Park,  Md.  Thre& 
members  of  executive  conmiittee,  J.  B.  Smith,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  H.  T. 
Femald,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  and  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Signed 

J.  B.  Smith, 
H.  E.  Summers, 
T.  B.  Symons, 

Committee, 

By  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolvedf  That  this  Association  heartily  endorses  the  Simmons  Bill,  now  before 
Congress,  in  all  its  points,  and  urges  upon  its  members  the  importance  of  advising 
the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  need  of  this  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  expressed  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  of  the  Agricultural  CoUege  for  the  courtesies  extended 
to  it  during  our  meeting. 


PART  II 

President  F.  L.  Washburn  made  an  address  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Association.    [Withdrawn  from  publication. — Ed.] 


NEW  YORK  NURSERY  INSPECTION 

By  G.  G.  Atwood,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

t 

Inspection  of  nurseries  for  the  purpose  of  certification  was  first 
provided  for  by  act  of  legislature  in  1898;  $10,000  was  appropriated. 
The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  under  the  Agricultural  Law  was  the 
enforcing  officer,  and  he  began  the  work  with  four  inspectors.  Two 
of  them  are  still  employed,  and  two  have  sought  more  congenial  and 
profitable  occupation. 

The  following  five  or  six  years  of  our  work  showed  that  the  scale 
was  continually  turning  up  in  the  most  startling  manner  and  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  More  inspectors  were  put  to  work  and  the 
nursery  centers  were,  throughout  the  year,  kept  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  our  inspectors.  Notwithstanding  thousands  of  nursery 
trees  were  sacrificed  by  rows  and  blocks,  we  had  the  hearty  support 
of  our  nurserymen  who  united  on  the  idea  that  nursery  stock  should 
not  carry  or  breed  scale.  They  stood  the  losses  without  state  aid, 
and  became  so  friendly  that  their  constant  demands  for  inspection 
placed  no  little  burden  on  our  men. 
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On  LoiiK  IhIuikI,  where  the  Hcale  had  become  established  in  the 
hiKhwuys  and  hedKes,  before  our  inspection  law  was  enacted,  the 
nurHeryin(>n  have  practically  given  up  growing  trees  and  plants  on 
which  the  scale  thrives.  The  custom  of  raising  trees  in  nursery  rows 
to  I  Hearing  age  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  methods  of 
making  '* hospital'*  out  of  all  good  trees  left  over  after  packing  in  the 
wi»stern  part  of  the  state,  were  l)oth  abandoned.  Thus  a  fertile 
source  of  continued  infestation  was  eliminated. 

We  do  not  claim  that  all  of  our  nurseries  have  always  been  free 
from  scal(»  one  year  or  another,  but  we  have  a  well-founded  belief 
that  tlu»y,  at  the  present  time,  are  practically  free  and  under  sufficient 
control  so  that  practically  no  live  scales  are  shipped.  The  records  of 
the  past  y<»ar  would  not  prove  one  per  cent,  of  our  shipments  in- 
fesUMl.  Our  nurserymen  generally  reject  trees  showing  scale  marks, 
though  no  live  scales  can  be  found  upon  the  trees. 

We  have  one  nursery  center  in  the  state  embracing  nearly  1,000 
atTcs  of  growing  trees  (^ovor  20,00(),0()0)  where  scale  has  never  been 
found.  Tin*  methods  of  this  community  and  the  care  of  the  nurserj'- 
men  an*  the  principal  reasons  for  the  immunity.  They  rarely  buy 
trees  or  l)uds  from  outside  their  Association's  influence,  and  when 
their  bli»cks  nuiture  they  are  sold  from  and  the  r^^sidue  burned.  Other 
nurs<»rymen  are  mastering  the  problem  by  great  care  in  making  their 
purchasers,  in  selecting  their  buds  and  .^cions  and  fumigating  them. 
thir  in>piM'tt»rs  have  Uvn  constantly  giving  attention  to  the  surround- 
ings o(  all  inirscry  plantings  in  the  state  and,  where  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  nur>ery,  a  tlutrough  cleaning  up  or  destructicm  of  infesced 
tree>  is  insisted  upon. 

If  infi*^te«l  trees  are  ftumd  in  a  nursery  of  growing  stock  between 
Max  and  S«»ptember  they  are  at  once  dug  and  destroyeii.  If  discovered 
earlx  in  the  s(*:ison  si»veral  ins|H»ctions  an*  made  and  no  certiBcate  is 
isMird  unU'NS  we  are  |Hisitive  that  no  infest tnl  tn»t*s  are  present  on  the 
dale  of  thr  certiticate. 

.\ll  nursery  stiu^k  growing  within  one  half  mile  of  a  San  Jos^  Scale 
inf«*>tation.  whether  on  the  nurserymen's  prt»mises  or  otherwise,  must 
W  fumigattnl.      The  fumigating  houst\<  «)r  r-.Hims  are  tested  annuallv 
ihr  cubic  fe  't  computisi  and  the  material  for  the  one-ounce  formula 

gixrn  to  thr  oxvutTs. 

Mx  Mor>  of  nur^erx  in<tHvTi«m  in  Xexv  York  would  not  be  com- 
plt'tr  x\ii)u>ut  mentionini:  th«*  vitv  i^reat  results  of  that  feature  d  our 
laH  rrquiruii:  m^|Hvtiotv  at  )H)int^  ot  desiination  of  all  shipmeata 
uito  \\\v  ^\aU\  'V\\\-^  1^  m»  iiii|K»rt;int  that  xve  xvish  to  urgently  tecom* 
mend  the  adoption  »»!  ihf  p!;in  \n  i>Tlit»r  "states.     I'lider  this  divisioQ 
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of  our  inspection  work  we  were  fortunate  in  discovering  and  cfestroy- 
ing  over  7,000  nests  of  brown-tail  moths  coming  in  on  nurser/  stock 
from  abroad  in  the  spring  of  1909,  and  half  as  many  more  in'l^IO. 

We  also  discovered  on  domestic  shipments  both  brown-tail  nests 
and  gypsy  moth  eggs,  and  up  to  the  present  time  believe  that  neither 
of  these  pests  have  become  established  in  our  state.  This  fall  Mre 
found  cast  skins  of  gypsy  moth  on  azaleas  from  Belgium. 

By  careful  inspection  of  all  shipments  arriving  we  have  found  nurs- 
ery stock  that  had  to  be  rejected,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  mingled 
with  our  own  and  possibly  have  been  shipped  again  under  and  to  the 
disparagement  of  our  certificate  of  inspection,  a  high  character  for 
which  we  wish  to  attain. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  our  office  for  years  to  notify  inspectors 
of  other  states,  whenever  we  had  reports  of  the  receipt  of  infested  stock 
— even  when  the  number  of  trees  was  insignificant.  Our  reason  for 
this  is  that  by  reporting  our  findings,  and  giving  names  of  varieties 
infested,  it  would  enable  interested  inspectors  to  trace  back  to  possibly 
an  unknown  origin.  Never  have  reports  been  sent  to  our  brother 
inspectors  with  the  intention  or  implication  that  in  any  way  they 
were  blamed  or  subject  to  criticism.  Inspection  for  San  Jos6  scale 
is  not  yet  an  exact  science,  and  supervising  inspectors  live  in  glass 
houses.  No  restrictions  of  any  kind  are  made,  not  even  a  require- 
ment that  shipments  into  the  state  must  bear  a  certificate  of  inspection 
or  fumigation,  but  the  fact  that  all  importations  are  subject  to  inspec- 
tion at  destination  is  becoming  known,  and  the  number  of  infested 
and  diseased  trees  received  is  growing  less  and  less.  Nurserymen  are 
more  careful  than  formerly,  and  we  all  know  that  the  inspection 
officers  of  the  several  states  are .  improving  their  methods  with  better 
appropriations  and  experienced  men. 

976  certificates  of  inspection  were  issued  in  1910. 

463  to  regular  nurserymen. 
44  to  small  fruit  growers. 
50  to  vineyardists. 

326  box  inspections. 
10  special  stock. 
83  special  fumigation  certificates. 

There  were  also  issued  407  duplicate  certificates  for  shippers  to  file 
with  the  authorities  of  other  states. 

The  total  number  of  foreign  and  domestic  shipments  into  the  state 
in  1910  exceeds  6,500,  about  1,000  more  than  in  1909  when  there  were 
234  car  loads,  12,149  boxes  and  1,630  bales  embracing  over  4,000,000 
trees  and  plants,  and  over  10,000,000  seedlings. 

We  learn  of  shipments  into  the  state  in  various  wa^«..    T\v^\'«:^ 
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require^^  fcirstom  house  brokers  to  register  and  to  report  shipments. 
Tran^j^pjrtation  companies  also  report  required  facts,  and  all  persons 
briQ.giifg  in  stock  are  expected  to  report  to  the  department.     We  keep 
^a  maft  at  the  New  York  City  custom  house  to  copy  manifests.     The 
•^^Uectors  of  customs  in  the  state  also  advise  us  of  importations,  and 
.^DrC  Howard  at  Washington  advises  us  of  many  lots. 
;[y.''Our  inspectors  are  all  under  pressure  during  the  shipping  season, 
:* '.-Vand  during  their  travels  they  occasionally  find  a  shipment  not  reported, 
. . . .  /  but  the  number  of  such  is  not  over  2%  of  the  total. 
,/•"  There  are  about  121  custom  house  brokers  in  New  York  and  nearly 

^0  transportation  companies  reporting  to  us. 

We  have  15  inspectors  and  10  assistants  who  are  employed  through- 
out the  year.  Nursery  inspection  work  has  broadened  considerably 
and  our  activities  increase. 

The  nurseries  embrace  11,000  acres  and  contain  110,000,000  trees 
and  plants  of  which  33,000  plants  have  been  burned  because  of  scale. 
When  the  nurseries  are  cared  for,  some  attention  is  given  to  in- 
spection of  orchards. 

2,500  orchards  containing  one  and  one-quarter  millions  of  trees  were 
inspected  in  1909. 

35,000  trees  were  ordered  sprayed  for  scale. 

12,500  trees  were  destroyed  because  of  peach  diseases. 

1,250  trees  were  cut  for  black  knot. 

We  have  GO  square  miles  in  a  peach  belt  where  we  cut  4.5%  of  the 
trees  in  1904.  We  are  working  on  the  theory  that  by  constantly  cut* 
ting  out  Yellows  and  little  peach  diseases  each  year,  that  they  can  be 
controlled  with  slight  loss.  It  would  seem  that  the  plan  gives  strong 
evidence  of  success,  for  in  last  year's  inspection  about  .9  of  1%  had  to 
be  destroyed. 

Another  field  of  our  work  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  insp>ec- 
tion  of  several  hundred  thousands  of  white  pine  seedlings  planted  in 
the  state  for  reforesting. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  it  was  found  that  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  and  some  private  parties,  had  imported  from  northern 
(lermany  a  large  number  of  white  pine  seedlings,  among  Which  the 
blister  rust  was  found  generally  distributed.  Full  information  on  this 
8ubj(»ct  was  given  in  a  bulletin. 

This  hist  summer  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  reinspect  all  the  plant- 
ings and  destroy  all  infected  trees,  and  also  search  for  and  bum  all 
plants  of  the  Kibes  within,  and  adjoining,  the  plantations. 

The  alarm  caused  by  our  discovery  of  bro^v^l-tail  and  gypsy  moths 
coining  in  on  nursery  stock  and  on  evergreens  to  be  used  for  decora- 
tions, awakened  all  the  efforts  of  our  inspection  force.    Our  conunis* 
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sioner  has  determined  that  neither  of  these  pests  shall  become  estab- 
lished in  the  state  during  his  administration,  and  we  have  exhausted 
every  precaution  that  seems  feasible.  We  have  for  years  kept  watch 
of  the  highways  and  rail  tracks  leading  into  New  York  from  the  moth 
infested  areas  of  New  England,  but  in  order  to  be  informed  on  the 
best  method  of  scouting,  we  asked  for  and  secured  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts authorities  two  of  their  best  men  who  spent  a  month  each  in 
the  state  accompanied  by  several  of  our  own  inspectors.  Seven  of  our 
own  inspectors  were  sent  for  a  few  days  to  Massachusetts.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Rogers,  Special  Field  Agent,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
L.  H.  Worthley,  Assistant  State  Forester  in  charge  of  Moth 
Work  in  Massachusetts,  they  were  permitted  to  study  in  the 
field  of  operations  the  whole  subject  of  moth  control.  We  also 
sent  two  of  our  young  active  and  clear-sighted  men  to  work  a  month 
in  Massachusetts  during  the  moth  season  to  acquire  information.  All 
of  these  actions  were  taken  to  prepare  us  for  the  contest  which  sooner 
or  later  may  come  upon  us.  We  want  to  prevent  the  fight  as  long  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  be  prepared  for  the  inevitable. 

Our  inspectors  are  also  called  upon  to  collect  official  samples  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  sold  upon  the  markets  of  the  state  under  a 
section  of  the  law,  which  provides  also  for  certificates  under  certain 
conditions  issued  to  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  of  these  certificates  were  issued  in  1910. 

We  also  have  the  enforcement  of  the  law  relative  to  apple  packing 
and  the  use  of  barrels  of  standard  size  for  the  sale  of  apples,  pears  and 
quinces. 

President  Washburn:  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  discussions 
upon  this  paper. 

Mr.  Waldron  :  I  should  like  to  ask  how  many  points  of  destina- 
tion you  have.  You  speak  of  inspection  at  points  of  destination;  does 
that  apply  to  foreign  stock  entirely? 

Mr.  Atwood  :  We  have  hundreds  of  points  of  destination — where- 
ever  boxes  are  opened  at  the  nurserymen's  grounds  or  where  plantings 
are  made. 

Mr.  Waldron  :  In  our  state,  for  instance,  where  a  great  many  ship- 
ments consisting  of  but  a  dozen  apple  trees,  or  a  half  a  dozen  cherries, 
and  a  few  rose  bushes,  shipped  from  somewhere  down  in  Iowa  into 
North  Dakota  away  up  from  the  state  line,  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  inspect  such  boxes,  and  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Atwood:  We  do  not  have  to  go  as  far  in  New  York,  but  we 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  chasing  up  these  shipments. 
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Mr.  Waldron  :  These  shipments  come  from  nurseries  that  bear  cer- 
tificates of  inspection  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  other  states,  and  their 
inspection  ought  to  be  as  thorough  as  ours.  It  would  be  an  endless 
task,  almost,  to  inspect  all  those  shipments. 

Mr.  Atwood:  I  thought  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  point  of 
entry  where  inspection  could  be  made,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  authority  to  do  it.  The  movement  of  nursery  stock  in 
interstate  business,  contemplates  the  delivery  of  that  stock  at  the 
point  of  final  destination,  and  there  is  no  power  that  can  stop  or  open 
an  interstate  package  in  transit.  If  any  state  wants  to  ship  stock  into 
New  York,  it  can  do  so.  The  stock  must  be  certified,  when  it  gets  into 
the  state,  then  the  state  has  control  of  it. 

Mr.  Sanderson  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  systematizing  of 
that  inspection.  As  soon  as  you  get  notice  of  the  arrival  of  a  shipment 
at  destination,  do  you  immediately  send  a  man  to  inspect,  or  do  you 
hold  it  there  until  you  have  several  shipments  that  can  be  taken  care 
of  on  one  trip?    Also,  what  is  the  approximate  cost  of  such  inspection. 

Mr.  Atwood:  We  have  several  men  distributed  over  the  state,  and 
two  or  three  men  at  large  nursery  centers,  such  as  Rochester,  Geneva^ 
Dansville,  and  do\ni  the  river.  Two  or  more  men  are  available  for 
these  shipments,  and  the  commissioner  has  authority  under  the  law  to 
order  shipments  held  until  an  inspector  is  present,  that  enables  us  to 
look  after  things  known  to  be  suspicious.  The  expense  of  looking  up 
8hipin<'ntM  I  could  only  give  approximately.  We  have  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  our  regular  inspi»ction  work,  and  we  have  a  special 
appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  available  this  last  year  for  an 
emergency,  to  provide  against  gyp*<y  and  brown-tail  moths,  or  any- 
thing else,  and  I  suppos<»  the  examination  of  six  or  seven  thousand  ship- 
ments would  cost  alK)ut  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Sanderson:  Does  that  inchidc*  the  salaries  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  examination? 

Mr.  .\twood:     Yes. 

Mr.  Summers:  I  was  interested  in  one  remark  of  the  gentleman  on 
my  left  regarding  the  small  shipments,  trivial  almost  in  numbers  of 
plants,  which  ha<l  already  been  in«ipected,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I 
know  of  niily  two  cases  in  which  trees  actually  grown  in  Iowa  have  been 
found  in  other  states  to  In'ar  living  scale.  One  of  the  two  cases  was  a& 
infestation  of  three  tr<»es  which  went  into  New  York,  and  as  I  remem- 
Imt  it.  the  wlnile  shipment  was  only  a  hundred  trees. 

pRKsiDKNT  Washhthn:     Mr.  Suuuners,  are  you  finding  much  San 

J<»se  >eale? 

•Mr.  Simmkrs:  We  hav«*  a  consiileraMe  amount  of  it  in  thesouth- 
we>tern  part  of  the  state.    1  think  I  reported  five  or  six  cases  of  it,  but 
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it  was  under  circumstances  where  it  was  completely  eliminated,  at 
least,  it  has  not  since  appeared,  but  we  have  a  good  deal  of  it  in 
orchards  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  at  the  present  time. 

Secretary  Symons:  I  consider  the  matter  of  inspecting  shipments 
from  other  states  very  important,  and  one  which  I  think  every  state 
should  adopt.  In  the  past  two  years  I  have  made  it  a  requirement, 
and  wish  it  so  understood  by  all  nurserymen  shipping  stock  into 
Maryland,  that  I  intend  inspecting  the  stock,  and  require  from  them  a 
statement  of  all  shipments.  No  matter  how  careful  an  inspector  is, 
there  will  be  some  cases,  on  the  part  of  unscupulous  nurserymen,  of 
unloading  such  stock,  and  I  think  that  each  state  should  have  a  law  re- 
quiring all  nurserymen  to  submit  statements. 

Mr.  Summers:  In  states  having  little  money,  this  may  help  in  giv- 
ing the  impression  among  nurserymen  that  stock  is  very  likely  to  be 
inspected.  There  is  a  case  in  the  courts  of  Iowa  that  is  interesting  me: 
A  nurseryman  shipped  in  stock  from  another  state,  bearing  the  certi- 
ficate of  that  state.  The  consignee  refused  to  pay  for  it,  partly,  he 
said,  because  the  stock  was  very  poor  in  general  character,  but  his 
defense  in  court  has  been  that  the  stock  did  not  bear  a  certificate  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  state  entomologist  of  Iowa,  as  the  Iowa  law 
required.  I  should  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  nurserymen  doing 
business  in  Iowa  do  not  file  in  Iowa  copies  of  their  certificates,  as 
required  by  law,  and  I  have  no  means  at  present  of  enforcing  that 
requirement;  nevertheless,  that  requirement  is  printed  by  other  states 
on  their  notices,  and  from  some  states  I  think  I  have  received  dupli- 
cates from  nearly  all  the  nurserymen.  At  present  the  only  advantage 
is  that  it  gives  aid  in  court,  the  decision  of  the  present  case,  which  is  in 
the  circuit  court  at  Sioux  City,  will  show  how  valuable  that  is. 


Editor's  Note. — Contributors  doubtless  appreciate  in  some  measure  at  least, 
that  exigencies  of  the  makeup  must  determine  to  a  certain  extent  the  matter  in- 
cluded in  each  number.  An  unusually  large  amount  of  copy  was  received  from 
the  secretaries  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  and  also  the  Hor- 
ticultural Inspectors.  Practical  consideration,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  this 
serial  is  the  official  organ  of  the  first  named  organization,  has  rendered  it  advis- 
able to  include  in  this  number  more  than  the  customary  amount  of  matter.  This 
has  necessitated  the  holding  of  some  papers  already  in  type  for  a  later  issue. 
The  editor  would  in  self-justification  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  for 
all  of  this  only  a  conditional  promise  of  publication  in  February.  We  would 
emphasize  once  more  the  desirability  of  sending  in  brief  observations  which  may 
be  published  in  a  separate  department  as  scientific  notes  or  used  here  and  thete 
as  fillers.     The  editor  should  not  be  expected  to  supply  bi\  »\^  xa»\XKt, 
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President  Washburn:  The  next  paper  will  be  on  ''European 
Conditions  in  1910  and  General  Inspection  Prospects,"  by  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard  of  Washington. 


REMARKS  ON  INSPECTION  AND  SOME  CONSIDERATION  OF 

EUROPEAN  CONDITIONS  IN  1910 

By  L.  O.  Howard 
{Author^B  Abstract) 

The  speaker  described  the  establishment  of  an  inspection  service  in 
Belgium,  and  gave  the  details  concerning  the  recently  established 
inspection  service  of  nursery  stock  intended  for  foreign  shipment  in 
France,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  Journal  of  Economic 
Entomology  for  December,  1909,  3:  499-502.  He  also  recounted 
his  experiences  in  the  nursery-growing  regions  of  France  in  June, 
1910,  showing  that  in  the  very  localities  where  the  gypsy  moth  and 
the  brown-tail  moth  had  been  unusually  abundant  in  the  summer  of 
1909,  practically  none  were  to  l^e  found  at  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  summer  of  1910.  No  gypsy  moths  and  no  brown-tail  moths 
were  to  l)e  found  in  any  of  the  great  nursery-growing  regions  of  Orleans, 
Angers  and  Ussy.  This  he  stated  is  an  encouraging  condition  of  afifairs 
for  th<)s<»  who  have  to  inspect  imported  stock  in  this  country  during 
the  coming  uinter,  but  it  l)y  no  means  indicates  that  rigidity  of  inspec* 
tion  should  l)e  lessened. 

The  sfH^aker  gave  an  account  of  th(»  hearings  on  the  Simmons  Bill 
held  in  the  spring  of  1910,  and  stated  that  the  bill  had  been  reintro- 
duced, an<l  that  an  effort  will  l)e  made  to  secure  its  passage  during 
the  coming  scission.  He  indicated  that  the  opposition  of  the  Legisla- 
tive (N>mmitt<H»  of  the  National  Nurserymen's  Association  centered 
on  sc*ction  8  of  the  Simmons  Bill,  which  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture power  to  (juarantine  against  any  section  of  a  foreign  country 
in  which  there  has  l>een  shoMn  to  exist  in  dangerous  quantity  insects 
or  plant  <liseases,  new  to  the  United  States.  He  stated  that  in  h\^ 
opinion  should  the  bill  l>ecome  a  law  without  this  section,  it  would  be 
very  much  l>etter  than  no  (juarantine  or  insj)ection  bill  at  all,  but  that 
in  tlu*  opinion  of  the  phytopathologists,  especially,  the  section  in 
question,  is  one  of  great  importance. 

(Xher  general  fe\itures  of  the  situation  were  referred  to. 

IKxtractMwoH'thi'n  rra<lfrom  xhv  following  P^Mxt,  which  in  view  of  the  great  prao* 
ticid  imi>c>rtanoeof  thesubjoct.  isi)ul)lij<h<Ml  in  full.  -En.l 
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WEED   OF  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  IMPORTED    NURSERY 

STOCKS 

By  C.  L.  Mablatt,  Bu.  Ent,,  U,  S.  Dept.  Agric,,  Waahingianf  D,  C. 

The  need  of  national  quarantine  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  fruit  and  forest  interests  of  this  country  from  the  accidental 
introduction  of  new  and  dangerous  insect  enemies  or  plant  diseases 
on  imported  nursery  stock  or  other  living  vegetable  products  has  been 
long  appreciated,  and  requires  no  argument. 

The  United  States  is  practically  the  only  one  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  which  is  without  legislation  protecting  it  in  this  particu- 
lar. The  considerable  lessening  of  yield  and  higher  cost  ©f  produc- 
tion of  many  important  staples,  particularly  fruits,  is  directly  charge- 
able, in  large  measure,  to  the  lack  of  such  protective  legislation  in 
the  past,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  number  of  illustrations  to  be  subse- 
quently given.  Furthermore,  there  is  now  an  increased  risk  in  this 
country  over  that  normally  existing  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
stock  without  inspection  or  other  means  of  safeguarding,  in  that  the 
protection  which  other  countries  have  from  proper  legislation  naturally 
results  in  this  country  being  made  the  dumping  ground  for  refuse 
and  inferior  stock.  This  state  of  affairs  was  brought  out  strongly 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  entomologist  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  In  his  testimony  Dr.  Smith  described  the  impor- 
tation by  large  department  stores  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
of  a  mixture  of  inferior  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental  plants  massed 
down  in  large  boxes,  thousands  of  plants  in  a  single  case.  This 
largely  worthless,  and  often  infested  stock,  is  being  distributed  by 
these  agencies  either  at  a  very  low  price  or  as  gifts  to  customers,  and 
goes  in  small  parcels  here  and  there  where  it  cannot  be  followed,  and 
necessarily  entails  the  greatest  risk  of  introduction  of  dangerous 
pests  or  plant  diseases. 

The  regular  importing  nurserymen  endeavor  to  get,  and  do  nor- 
mally get,  good  •stock,  which  generally  arrives  in  fair  condition; 
but  often  such  stock,  as  will  be  shown  later,  carries  with  it  the  gravest 
risk  of  introducing  dangerous  plant  enemies. 

The  only  important  port  of  this  country  that  has  a  plant  quaran- 
tine service  is  San  Francisco.     There,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  a 


^This  paper  is  a  reprint  of  one  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  published  with  the  report  of  that  committee,  reoommendini^  the  ^^i^si^^Ss^^ 
quarantine  bill  (Report  No.  1858). 
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competent  inspection  of  foreign  nursery  stock  and  fruits  has  been 
maintained  by  thc^  state  authorities.  In  a  single  year  the  quaran- 
tine officer  of  San  Francisco  destroyed  over  three  thousand  trees  and 
plants  infested  with  insects  new  to  California,  and  much  other  stock 
has  l>een  thoroughly  fumigated  before  it  has  been  admitted.  During 
these  twenty  years  a  great  many  dangerous  importations  of  insects 
and  diseases  have  l)een  detected  and  stopped  at  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  the  enormous  gain  of  the  fruit  interests  of  California  and, 
indirectly,  of  the  whole  country. 

FOREIGN    ORIGIN    OF   MANY    OF    OUR    INSECT   PESTS 

Fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  important  injurious  insect  pests  in  thia 
country  are  of  foreign  origin.  Among  these  are  the  codling  moth, 
the  Hessian  fly,  the  asparagus  beetles,  the  hop-plant  louse,  the  cab- 
bage worm,  the  wheat-plant  louse,  oyster-shell  bark  louse,  pea  weevil, 
the  croton  bug,  the  angoumois  grain  moth,  and  the  horn  fly  of 
cattle,  and,  in  comparatively  recent  years,  such  very  important  pesta 
as  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  the  San  Jos^  scale,  and  the  gypsy  and  brown* 
tail  moths.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  pests,  and  others  not  mentioned, 
could  have  been  kept  out  or  their  spread  much  checked  if  proper 
quarantine  legislation  had  been  available,  and  the  saving  to  this 
country  would  have  been  enormous. 

While*  it  is  true  that  certain  classes  of  injurious  insect  pests,  sueh  as 
the  house  fly  and  other  household  insects,  and  other  insects  which 
may  l>e  similarly  carried  in  ships'  cargoes  or  in  the  packing  of  merchan- 
dise, have  been  inifwrted,  and  still  will  l)e,  in  spite  of  any  quaran- 
tin<»  law,  however  rigid;  it  is  ijqually  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
foreign  insect  enemies  of  orchards  and  forests  have  come  in  on  nursery 
and  ornamental  stock,  and  might  have  been  kept  out,  in  large  meas- 
ure, if  an  eflicieiit  (|uarantine  law  had  \h*vu  in  operation. 

Taking  up  a  ft'w  of  tlie  insects  just  menticmed,  the  codling  moth 
now  cosis.  in  loss  and  cost  of  treatment  of  trees,  810,000,000  annually; 
the  San  .Josr  scale,  similarly  in  loss  and  cost  of  treatment  of  trees, 
SlO.OOO.iKM)  a  year:  the  Hessian  fly  prol)ably  causes  an  annual  loss 
of  s.")0.(KK).(M)0.  and  in  son»e  years  this  loss  has  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  .S1(H).(MH).(MK).  The  loss  chargeable  to  the  boll  weevil,  from 
tin*  v«Ty  con>ervativ,»  estimate  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Hunter,  amounts  to 
alMiut  s2:i.(MM),(MM)  a  year. 

Tlh*  typsy  moth  and  brown-tail  in<»th  in  Massachusetts  and  por* 
tion-  nf  nth.T  Nrw  Kngland  Statr.-;  are  now  costing  those  states,  in  ex- 
prndituns  merely  in  efforts  at  control,  not  counting  damage  at  all,  up* 
waid  uf  a  millinii  <iollars  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  National 
f Invrrnnu'tit  is  appropriating  $H(MK<HK\  u  \ear  to  aid  in  ControlUng 
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these  pests  along  the  highways,  and  by  this  means  check  their  more 
rapid  distribution.  In  spite  of  these  efforts  and  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure, these  insects  are  still  slowly  spreading,  and  great  damage  is 
done  yearly  to  woodlands,  private  grounds,  and  orchards.  The  dis- 
semination of  these  two  pests  over  the  whole  United  States,  as  is  ex- 
tremely likely  under  present  conditions,  would  entail  a  like  cost 
throughout  the  country — a  tremendous  and  unnecessary  charge  on 
our  fruit  and  forest  interests. 

Very  careful  estimates,  based  on  crop  reports  and  actual  insect 
damage  over  a  series  of  years,  show  that  the  loss  due  to  insect  pests 
of  farm  products,  including  fruits  and  live  stock,  now  reaches  the 
almost  inconceivable  total  of  $1,000,000,000  annually.  The  larger 
percentage  of  this  loss  is  due  to  imported  insect  pests,  and  much  of 
it  undoubtedly  would  have  been  saved  if  this  country  had  early 
enacted  proper  quarantine  and  inspection  laws. 

DANGER  OF  ADDITIONAL  IMPORTATIONS  OF  PESTS  NEW  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Great  as  is  the  number  of  foreign  insect  pests  already  imported  and 
established  in  the  United  States,  there  remain  many  others  with  equal 
capacity  for  harm  which  fortunately  have  not  yet  reached  our  shores 
or  crossed  our  borders  or  at  most  have  infested  only  a  limited  part  of 
our  domain.  The  prominent  examples  of  locally  established  pests, 
the  general  spread  of  which  should  be  controlled  to  the  utmost,  are 
the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths. 

Our  increasing  business  relations  with  China  and  other  Oriental 
countries  adds  enormously  to  the  risk  of  the  importation  of  new  pests. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  injurious  insect  pests  of  those  countries, 
and  particularly  of  China,  but  the  importation  of  new  stock  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  from  China  especially,  has  demonstrated  the  exis- 
tence there  of  many  pests  which  have  not  hitherto  been  known.  The 
power  of  hartn  of  these  new  pests  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the 
San  Jos6  scale  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Chinese  insect  pests 
to  reach  us,  and  undoubtedly  came  to  this  country  with  some  orna- 
mental nursery  stock  sent  from  north  China. 

Among  the  known  foreign  insect  fruit  pests  which  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  keep  out  of  this  country  are  the  Morellos  fruit  worm,  which 
is  an  important  enemy  of  citrus  fruits  in  certain  parts  of  Mexico;  the 
olive  fruit  worm,  which  occurs  throughout  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries where  the  olive  is  grown;  the  mango  seed  weevil,  which  has 
been  found  in  imported  mango  seed  during  the  present  year;  several 
fruit  scale  pests  kno\\Ti  to  occur  in  China,  Japan  and  other  Oriental 
countries,  which  have  records  for  harm  quite  as  greaA,  ^^\3tvfe'^^X!L^<^'^ 
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scale ;  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  to  regions  in  this  country  where 
they  do  not  now  occur;  and  many  other  equally  dangerous  insect 
enemies  of  fruit  trees,  forest  trees  and  farm  crops  known  to  occur 
in  foreign  countries.* 

In  addition  to  the  danger  of  importing  these  insect  pests  is  the  risk 
of  bringing  in  new  and  dangerous  plant  diseases.  Two  illustrations 
of  this  danger  only  will  be  mentioned,  but  there  are  many  others 
equally  important.  First  may  be  noted  a  new  disease  of  the  potato, 
known  as  the  **  potato  wart,*'  which  there  is  grave  risk  of  establishing 
in  this  country.  This  disease,  once  in  the  soil,  destroys  the  potato 
tuber,  and  prevents  the  culture  of  this  staple.  The  disease  was  dis- 
covered in  Hungary  in  1886,  and  has  since  spread  over  portions  of 
Europe  and  into  England,  where  it  is  causing  great  alarm.  It  has 
also  established  itself  in  Newfoundland,  and  it  is  especially  from  this 
source*  that  the  danger  to  the  United  States  comes.  There  is  no 
known  romody  for  the  disease,  and  its  existence  in  the  soil  practically 
puts  an  end  to  potato  culture.  Its  introduction  into  the  United 
States  would  result  in  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  other  disease  is  the  '* white  pine  blister  rust,*'  which  has  caused 
enormous  losses  in  Europe,  particularly  to  nursery  stock.  This  disease 
has,  (luring  tlie  last  year  or  two,  lx?en  imported  on  nursery  stock  into  a 
good  many  of  our  states  and  into  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
The  jjreutest  effort  has  been  made  to  stamp  it  out  at  these  points  of 
intr<Mlu<*tion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  work  has  been  successful. 
If  this  disease  becomes  established  in  this  country  it  will  result  in 
enormous  losses  in  our  pine  forests. 

H<»th  of  these  disea.ses  are  examples  of  dangers  which  can  be  pre- 
vented only  by  an  absohite  (luarantining  of  the  infested  foreign  dis- 
tricts so  far  as  importations  therefrom  to  this  country  of  these  particu- 
lar prociucts  an'  concerned.  In  other  words,  these  diseases  are  often 
not  discoveral)le  l>y  inspection,  and  can  not  be  destroyed  by  fumiga- 
ti<in.  'V\ir  pine  <lisease  may  !>e  prt^sent  in  the  pine  for  two  or  three 
years  before  Kivinjr  any  vi«<ib]e  demonstration.  The  potato-tuber  dis- 
ease- may  be  in  imported  tubers  and  similarly  escape  detection. 

III>rnHY    OF    KFFOUTS   To   SFXTHK    NATIONAL   LEGISLATION 

TIh-  n«*<'«l  «>f  lejri-lation  to  protect  this  country  from  the  ingress  of 
fureinn  wi^rri  p<'st>  and  plant  diseas<'s  has  lon^  been  felt,  but  nothing 
practical  ha*-  been  acconiplishe<l  except  the  local  (quarantine  estab- 
IJ'-ImmI  b\  tlir  Statr  of  California. 

M  'ir  :i  .Ii-ru--inii  of   sniiM'  <»f  tin-  in<»n'  iiiiix)rt:int   of  tht'so.  roc  article  entitled 
••  !);»i.i:«  r  of  IniiH.rtiiiK  IriHi,  t  p..M<."  l>>  L.  ( ).  Howjml,  in  Yearbook  of  the 
in«'iit  iif   Xninnltup'  fur  iSiC 
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The  first  general  attempt  to  secure  national  legislation  resulted  from 
the  introduction  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  into  the  eastern  United  States 
and  its  general  distribution  on  nursery  stock. 

A  convention  was  held  in  Washington  in  1897,  composed  of  accred- 
ited delegates  of  horticultural  societies,  nurserymen's  associations, 
state  agricultural  boards,  grange  alliances,  agricultural  colleges,  and 
experiment  stations,  a  large  and  representative  body  of  men.  After 
full  discussion,  a  bill  was  drafted,  which  included  both  the  inspection 
of  foreign  nursery  stock  and  of  home-grown  stock  subject  to  interstate 
shipment.  While  this  measure  received  the  endorsement  of  the  con- 
vention and  was  submitted  to  Congress,  it  was  not  heartily  pushed, 
and  the  different  interests  back  of  it  were  not  fully  agreed  as  to  the 
desirability  of  all  the  features  of  the  measure,  and  it  was  ultimately 
dropped,  with  the  idea  of  replacing  it  by  a  more  suitable  bill. 

No  agreement  was  immediately  reached,  but  in  December,  1899,  a 
bill*  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York, 
very  similar  in  purport  to  the  draft  of  1897.  This  bill  was  later  (Feb- 
ruary, 1900)  reported  favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
by  Mr.  Haugen,  of  Iowa,  with  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
committee  that  it  pass.  In  reporting  this  bill,  Mr.  Haugen  gave  a  very 
clear  statement  of  the  conditions  in  the  matter  of  imported  nursery 
stock  and  also  home-grown  stock,  and  the  arguments  for  the  act,  and 
stated  in  conclusion  that  "in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  this  bill  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  worthy  of  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration.'* 

Objections  were  made  to  this  measure  again,  both  by  the  nursery- 
men, who  feared  that  it  might  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  foreign 
import  business,  and  also  on  the  part  of  certain  state  officials,  who 
were  fearful  that  the  portion  relating  to  inspection  of  home-grown 
stock  would  prove  a  duplication  and  unnecessary,  and  this  measure 
also  failed  of  passage. 

The  year  following  this  same  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  with- 
out change,  except  date,  by  Senator  Perkins,  of  California  (S.  5615, 
56th  Cong:,  2d  sess.,  Jan.  17,  1901),  but  its  passage  was  not  pushed. 

During  the  succeeding  years,  either  by  correspondence  or  by  con- 
ferences, an  effort  was  made,  particularly  by  the  state  entomologists 
and  state  horticultural  inspectors  on  the  one  side  and  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  on  the  other,  to  draft  a  bill  for  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  which  would  be  mutually  satisfactory.  Finally,  in 
1906,  a  joint  legislative  committee  was  arranged  for,  representing  the 
Association  of  Official  Horticultural  Inspectors,  the  American  Asso- 
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elation  of  Nurserymen,  and  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists. 
This  joint  committee  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  the  following 
year,  calling  for  national  legislation  very  similar  to  that  recommended 
by  the  original  convention  of  1897,  namely,  providing  for  inspection 
and  regulation  of  foreign  importations,  and  also  the  national  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  home-grown  nursery  stock  entering  interstate 
commerce,  and  further  providing  for  the  extermination  or  control  of 
imported  insects  or  plant  diseases  which  have  only  become  locally 
established  in  the  United  States.  While  this  program  of  legislation 
was  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  and  was  afterwards  approved  by 
the  Association  of  Official  Horticultural  Inspectors,  it  was  rejected  by 
the  Association  of  Nurserymen  at  their  meeting  of  1908,  very  largely 
on  the  ground  of  their  objection  to  national  legislation  covering  home- 
grown stock.  The  Nurser>'men's  Association,  however,  indorsed  the 
mov<»ment  for  proper  national  legislation  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  new  insect  pests  on  foreign-grown  nursery  stock.  In  the  same  year 
(February  3,  1908)  the  Wadsworth  Bill  of  1899  was  again  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  this  time  by  Mr.  Flint  (S.  4857),  and  was  referred  to  the 
C-ommittee  on  Finance,  where  it  died. 

It  will  l)e  seen  from  this  r&um6  of  the  efforts  to  secure  national  legis- 
lati<m  up  to  the  end  of  1908  that  the  chief  objects  aimed  at  had  been 
two»  namely,  (1)  to  provide  for  the  inspection  and  control  of  imported 
nursery  stock,  and  (2)  to  have  national  supervision  and  inspection  of 
honu^-grown  stock  wherever  such  was  to  become  subject  to  interstate 
shipment,  and  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  nurserymen  and  others 
had  always  been  aimed  chiefly  at  the  second  of  these  objects.  There 
ha<l  been  at  no  time  any  serious  objection  to  the  general  proposition 
of  protecting  this  country  from  foreign  insect  pests  which  might  be 
acri<lentally  introduced  on  nursery  stock. 

Following  the  action  of  the  Association  of  Nurser>'men  in  1908,  in 
refusing  to  entertain  any  further  consideration  of  a  national  inspection 
law,  the  subject  of  a  national  bill  was  dropped  by  all  the  interests  here- 
tofore concerned  in  such  a  measure. 

THK  IMMKDIATE  DANGKR  LEADING  TO  THE  PRESENT  EFFORT  TO  SKCtTRX 

LEGISLATION 

The  recent  effort  to  obtain  a  national  quarantine  law  resulted  from 
the  discovery,  early  in  1909,  that  brown-tail  moth  nests,  filled  with 
hun<lre<ls  of  small  hil>ernating  larvse,  were  being  introduced  into  this 
country  in  great  num))ers  and  distributed  to  many  states  on  imported 
EurojK^an  nursery  stock,  chiefly  from  northern  France. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  repeated  during  the  importing  season  of 
1910.    Time  will  not  l>e  taken  to  give  the  details  of  the  shipDMiita  and 
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distribution  of  infested  nursery  stock  during  these  years.  Some  idea 
of  the  situation  can  be  gained,  however,  from  a  brief  summary  of 
importations  and  foreign  conditions  drawn  largely  from  the  annual 
reports  of  this  bureau,  by  Dr.  Howard,  for  the  years  1909  and  1910. 

Brown-tail  moth  nests  imported  in  1909. — The  first  discovery  of  nests 
of  the  brown-tail  moths  in  foreign  nursery  stock  was  in  a  shipment  of 
seedlings  from  Angers,  France,  to  New  York.  The  discovery  was  made 
and  reported  to  this  bureau  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  that 
state.  A  little  later,  advices  from  Ohio  indicated  that  the  winter  nests 
of  the  brown-tail  moth  had  been  found  upon  seedlings  imported  from 
the  same  locality  in  France.  Warning  letters  were  promptly  sent  out 
by  Dr.  Howard  to  the  different  state  entomologists  and  a  special 
arrangement  was  made  through  the  kindness  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  with  the  customhouses  and  by  agreement  with  the  railroads, 
so  that  the  bureau  was  notified  of  all  cases  of  plants  received  at  the 
customs  ports  or  handled  by  the  principal  railroad  companies.  By  this 
means  the  receipt  and  ultimate  destinations  were  ascertained  of  prob- 
ably all  the  imported  stock.  The  bureau  was  thus  enabled  to  notify 
state  inspectors  and  other  competent  persons  near  the  points  of  ulti- 
mate destinations  of  such  packages,  and  inspection  was  brought  about 
in  probably  all  instances  in  the  cases  of  plants  received  after  January, 
and  also  probably  before  that  time.  In  all,  information  was  secured 
concerning  nearly  800  shipments  divided  among  35  different  states. 
In  shipments  to  15  of  these  states,  namely,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Pe'iwC- 
sylvania,  nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth  were  found,  and  in  one  locality 
in  Ohio  a  single  broken  egg-mass  of  the  gypsy  moth  was  found.  These 
browTi-tail  nests,  each  containing  four  to  five  hundred  young  larvae, 
were  found  by  hundreds  in  these  shipments,  some  7,000  nests  (2,800,- 
OOO  larvae)  being  found  in  the  shipments  to  New  York  state  alone. 
Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott,  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  also  found  in  his  summer's  inspection  still  another 
European  fruit  pest,  Hyponomeuta  padelloy  which  had  probably  been 
introduced  on  these  same  French  seedlings. 

Brown-tail  moth  nests  imported  in  1910. — In  the  importing  season  of 

1909  and  1910,  in  spite  of  promises  on  the  part  of  French  authorities 

to  see  that  proper  inspection  should  be  made,  the  shipments  of  nursery 

stock  from  France  again  brought  to  this  country  many  brown-tail 

moth  nests.    Moreover,  one  shipment  of  nursery  stock  from  Belgium 

to  Louisiana  contained  an  egg  cluster  of  the  gypsy  moth.    All  of  this 

imported  European  stock  was  again  followed  up,  so  far  as  possible,  by 

a  continuation  of  the  arrangement  referred  to  of  the  prevvQvi^  ^^"^  ^^^>^^ 
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the  Treasury  Department  and  customs  officers  and  by  agreement  with 
the  railroads,  and  probably  most  of  the  shipments  of  1910  were 
inspected  at  their  destinations. 

Of  the  shipments  of  1909-10,  291  were  found  to  be  infested  with 
nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth,  and  these  went  to  the  states  of  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Virginia. 

In  most  of  these  states  the  inspection  referred  to  was  made  bj"  state 
officials.  In  other  cases,  where  there  was  no  state  service,  inspection 
was  carried  out  either  by  employees  of  the  bureau  or  by  expert  col- 
laborators appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Investigation  of  European  nursery  conditions, — During  the  summer 
of  1909,  and  also  again  in  1910,  Dr.  Howard,  who  was  in  Europe  prin- 
cipally to  supervise  the  introduction  of  parasites  for  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths  into  Massachusetts,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
nursery  regions  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  northern  France  and  also 
England. 

The  writer  was  in  Europe,  on  a  personal  trip,  in  the  summer  of 
1909,  and  made  an  examination  of  similar  conditions  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  parts  of  Germany. 

Holland  probably  presents  the  cleanest  bill  of  health  in  the  matter 
of  insect  pests,  and  particularly  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth. 
This  country  enjoys  a  good  inspect icm  service,  and  all  Dutch  nurs- 
eries are  carc^fully  inspected  twice  each  year,  so  there  is  probably  less 
danger  now  from  shipments  from  Holland  than  any  other  country. 

Belgium  in  1909  was  in  very  bad  condition,  and  the  writer  found  the 
brown-tail  moth  more  abundant  there  than  he  had  ever  seen  it,  hedge- 
rows oft  en  being  plastered  with  the  winter  nests.  The  location  of  many  of 
these  l»eing  only  a  few  miles  from  the  border  of  Holland,  is  within  easy 
flight  of  the  moths  to  large  Dutch  nurseries.  Belgium  has,  however, 
siner  Septeml)er,  19<K>,  established  an  insjMTtion  service  applying  only 
to  nurseries  exjiorting  to  America  and  limite<i  to  field  examination^ 
twice  yearly,  of  growing  stock.  While  a  distinct  improvement,  the 
inspection  as  indicated  is  still  inadecpiate  lus  shown  by  infested  stocks 
still  romiuK  under  official  certificate. 

In  Francr  in  \\H)\),  Dr.  Howard  foun<l  no  governmental  inspection 
systrn»  of  nurH'ries.  The  certificates  attached  to  shipments  of  nurs- 
ery stock  receive<l  in  this  country  from  France  were  signed,  as  a  rule, 
by  riM'ii  connecter  I  with  agricultural  schools,  and  probably  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  c«Ttificates  the  stock  had  n<*ver  lM»en  seen  by  the  expert. 
.\t  least  the  conditions  of  the  stock  coining  to  this  country  during  the 
last  two  years  made  it  abundantly  plain  that  these  certificates  weie 
valuel«*s». 
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Nursery  stock  for  export  was  found,  in  many  cases,  to  be  grown  in 
the  vicinity  of  hedges  and  trees  infested  with  the  brown-tail  moth  and 
gypsy  moth  and  other  injurious  insects  not  yet  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  and  no  special  precautions  were  being  taken  by  nurs- 
erymen to  prevent  the  infestation  of  this  stock  by  injurious  pests. 
The  brown-tail  moth  nests  are  so  characteristic  and  noticeable  that 
it  is  only  by  mere  carelessness  and  inattention  on  the  part  of  French 
exporters  that  they  are  packed  for  shipment  without  removal. 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  of  1909,  the  French  exporters  promised 
to  take  all  possible  precautions,  and  the  French  ministry  of  agricul- 
ture promised  to  found  a  governmental  inspection  service,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  Chamber  of  Deputies  failed  to  pass  the  inspection  law 
proposed  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture.  As  already  noted,  the  con- 
dition of  the  inspected  material  of  1909-10  was  no  better  than  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  director  of  agriculture  of  France,  however,  continued  to  urge 
the  need  of  a  plant-inspection  service  for  export  nursery  stock,  and 
early  in  November  of  this  year  (1910)  this  department  was  advised,^ 
through  the  Department  of  State  and  the  ambassador  of  France  to 
the  United  States,  of  the  final  establishment  of  such  service.  Later 
the  details  of  the  law  were  communicated  to  Dr.  Howard  by  Dr. 
Marchal,  who  is  charged  with  its  execution.^ 

Dr.  Marchal's  high  reputation  gives  a  guaranty  of  thoroughness, 
and  a  great  improvement  may  be  expected  in  the  future  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  nursery  stock  coming  from  France. 

In  England  Dr.  Howard  found  that,  as  in  France,  there  was  no 
governmental  nursery  inspection.  The  nursery  conditions  there  are 
somewhat  better  than  in  France,  but  the  brown-tail  moth  and  other 
injurious  insects  which  might  easily  be  imported  on  nursery  stock, 
occur  in  England.  The  officials  of  the  government  board  of  agri- 
culture of  London,  stated  that  the  Government  had  the  establish- 
ment of  a  governmental  inspection  service  under  consideration  and 
were  willing  to  establish  such  a  service,  but  the  demand  for  it  must 
come  from  British  nurserymen.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  by 
Dr.  Howard  to  get  these  interests  to  ask  for  such  service,  and,  while 
no  action  has  yet  been  taken,  it  seems  probable  that  the  English 
Government  will  move  in  this  direction. 

Significance  of  the  importations  of  1909-10. — It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  comment  on  the  tremendous  danger  which  the  importations  of 
nursery  stock  of  the  seasons  of  1908-09  and  1909-10  has  for  this 
country.     The  enormous  cost  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  in 


*  See  The  New  French  Plant  Inspection  Service,  by  Dr.  L.  0«  U.<y«^5A.^  "^^xssa.- 
Econ.  Ent.  3:  499. 
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New  England  is  now  well  known.  Throughout  the  infested  districts 
of  New  England  orchards  have  been  completely  destroyed  and  forests 
obliterated,  and  even  where  woodlands  and  parks  have  been  pro- 
tected at  enormous  expense,  their  beauty  and  value  have  been  vastly 
lessened. 

As  elsewhere  indicated,  the  United  States  Government  is  now  spend- 
ing $300,000  a  year  in  a  mere  attempt  to  check  the  rapidity  of  the 
distribution  or  dissemination  of  these  pests,  and  the  New  England 
States  affected  are  now  spending  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year 
in  efforts  at  local  control.  Extermination  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  all  these  expenditures  must  go  on  indefinitely  at  a  probably 
increasing  rate,  unless  some  check  by  natural  means,  such  as  that  by 
parasitiHs,  can  be  brought  about.  When  it  is  realized  that  these  two 
pests  have  l>een  distributed  on  imported  nursery  stock  throughout 
23  states  during  the  last  two  years,  the  danger  to  the  whole  countr>' 
is  evident,  and  this  danger  applies  to  every  orchard  and  to  every 
nursery,  andtoevery  owner  of  private  grounds,  and  also  to  our  entire 
forest  domain. 

The  actual  value  of  the  importations  of  nursery  stock  which  are 
thus  jeopardizing  the  entire  fruit  and  forest  interests  of  this  countrj" 
is  comparatively  small,  although  doubtless  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  nurseryman.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  seedling 
stock,-  api)le,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and  ornamentals.  The  value,  as 
declarcMl  for  customs,  of  such  importations  during  each  of  the  years 
1907  and  1908,  of  which  we  have  tabulated  records,  amount  to  about 
S^^'SO.CMM),  practically  the  sum  which  the  United  States  Government 
is  exiH*nding  annually  in  endeavoring  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  ^ypsy 
and  brown-tail  moths  in  Massachusetts,  and  one-third  the  sum  which 
the  New  England  States  are  exp<»nding  annually  in  attempting  to 
c<mtn»l  these  pests. 

The  stock  of  the  last  two  years  which  has  been  mo.st  infested  has 
come  from  northern  France,  accumulated  from  various  smaller  or 
larKer  nurseries,  including  a  French  si^edling  agency  managed  by  an 
American  corporation.  composcMl  largely  of  Now  York  nurserymen. 
Of  tin*  stock  import<'d  from  these  districts,  some  of  it,  on  the  state- 
nu'iit  of  the  nurserymen,  which  is  not  to  be  (juestioned,  is  much 
better  than  similar  sto<'k  grown  in  this  country.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  pears,  cherries.  j)lums  and  (|uinces.  Ap])le  seedlings,  up 
to  a  f«-\v  year*i  ag«».  have  been  largely  of  American  growth.  The  estab- 
li^hinrnt  of  this  French-American  coin])any  and  the  gro^'th  of  foreign 
iinp<»rtaiinn^  ha^  re<ulte«l  in  a  ureat  deal  of  such  stock  being  now 
olitaiiH'd  fmni  France.  Mr.  F.  \V.  Watson,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  in  an 
arti<*le  in  the  \ntionnl  .\ urst rtjmnn  f«>r  January,  1910,  page  437,  on 
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**  American-grown  Apple  Seedlings/'  states  that  from  twenty  to  forty 
million  of  American-grown  apple  seedlings  are  used  in  this  country 
every  year,  the  production  of  about  a  dozen  nursery  firms.  The  bulk 
of  the  seed  used  comes  from  France,  and  therefore  is  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  imported  French  seedlings. 

Admitting  the  necessity  for  the  importation  of  such  foreign  stock, 
it  becomes  all  the  more  imperative  that  such  stock  should  be  subject 
to  proper  inspection  and  that  every  possible  means  should  be  taken 
to  safeguard  this  country  from  the  introduction  of  new  plant  enemies. 

RENEWED    EFFORTS   TO    SECURE    NATIONAL   LEGISLATION 

As  soon  as  this  new  danger  from  brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths  became 
knowTi,  a  national  quarantine  inspection  bill  was  prepared  by  the 
writer,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Howard,  relating  solely  to  imported 
nursery  stock,  with  the  object  of  meeting  the  immediate  emergency 
and  protecting  the  country  from  these  two  very  serious  pests,  as  well 
as  to  furnish  future  protection  from  other  foreign  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases.  The  main  objection  to  the  earlier  bills  was  avoided 
by  eliminating  altogether  the  subject  of  local  inspection  of  nurseries 
or  supervision  of  widely  distributed  pests — a  field  which  has  been 
taken  up  efficiently  in  many  states,  arid  is  more  or  less  covered  in  all. 
In  other  words,  the  measure  was  drawn  to  apply  solely  to  imported 
nursery  stock  and  to  new  and  locally  established  pests. 

This  new  bill  (H.  R.  27367)  was  reported  by  Mr.  Scott  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  January,  1909,  was  unanimously 
recommended  by  this  committee,  and  passed  the  House.  It  was  then 
reported  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
by  Mr.  Long,  without  amendment,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
become  a  law  in  due  course  if  objections  to  its  passage  had  not  been 
made  at  this  time  by  the  legislative  committee  of  the  American  Nur- 
serymen^s  Association.  This  committee  came  to  Washington  and  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Howard  and  the  writer  their  objections  to  certain  features 
of  the  measure,  and  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  possible  to  adjust  some  of 
these  objections  and  there  was  not  time  to  eflfect  this  immediately 
(as  any  compromise  would  have  to  be  again  referred  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Nurserymen),  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Scott,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  it  was  decided  to  with- 
draw the  bill  for  that  session  and  endeavor  to  meet  the  objections 
of  the  nurserymen  so  far  as  practicable  without  materially  detracting 
from  the  value  of  the  measure. 

This  bill,  in  important  features,  was  the  same  measure  now  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  action.  Its  chief  divergence  from  the  present 
bill  is  that  it  provided  for  inspection  of  imported ^to^V^^\.V^t^o<^^^x^x^ 
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a  proceeding  which  undoubtedly  would  give  this  country  the  greatest 
possible  protection,  and  is  the  rule  in  foreign  countries.^ 

The  nurserymen,  however,  held  strongly  that  such  examination 
would  probably  result  in  serious  injury  to  or  loss  of  stock,  and  in  view 
of  this  and  the  further  consideration  that  examination  at  the  port  of 
entry  would  necessitate  considerable  expense  for  warehouses,  this 
feature  was  dropped,  and  in  its  place  inspection  was  provided  for  at 
point  of  destination,  thus  meeting  the  main  objection  of  the  nurser^"- 
men.  Furthermore,  the  new  bill,  to  enable  the  department  to  have 
advice  in  advance  of  the  intended  importation  and  of  the  date  of 
probable  arrival  of  nursery  stock  to  be  inspected,  provided  for  a  per- 
mit system  similar  to  that  now  in  force  in  the  case  of  importations  of 
domestic  live  stock  or  other  animals  and  birds. 

This  revision  was  carried  on  by  correspondence  and  included 
several  changes  wished  by  the  nurserymen  in  addition  to  the  main 
point  of  examination  at  final  destination.  Nevertheless,  the  nursery- 
men failed  to  give  their  full  approval  to  the  bill,  and  at  their  summer 


•Tho  (crowinK  fruit  interoHt»  of  Cunada  are  protect (mI  from  foreign  pests,  iQcluding 
thotM*  now  establinhed  in  this  count  rj*,  by  comprehensive  quarantine  regulations, 
which  an*  very  strictly  enforced.  As  a  rule,  these  require  the  examination  of  imported 
stock  at  {M)rt  of  entr>'  and  Ix'fon*  its  distribution.  An  interesting  statement,  show- 
ing the  f<>:isibility  of  such  examination  at  iM)rt  of  entr>'  and  the  n^sults  of  this  gov- 
ernmental <'an»,  is  given  in  a  n»cent  n»i)ort  to  the  IX»partment  of  Commerce  and  I^bor 
by  Consul  (leneral  (leorge  N.  West,  of  Vancouver.  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Ke|)(>rt.  August  .'iO,  1910,  p.  (>o4.)  S|>eaking  of  the  rigid  ins|XH*tion  of  nursery 
stock  and  the  development  of  the  fruit  interests  of  British  Columbia,  Mr.  West,  in 
part,  says: 

"The  gn>wth  of  the  fruit  in<lustry  in  this  province  may  b<'  gaugini  by  returns  of 
imfxirttNi  iiurs<T>'  stock  which  th«»  provincial  insiM»ctor  of  fruit  jx^sts  has  recently 
transmittf*d  to  the  government.  The  numlxT  of  tn»es  and  plants  inspected  at  Van* 
couvcr  wen'  as  follows:  During  the  first  four  months  of  1910,  Januar>',  592,002; 
February,  1(W.1S4;  March,  TliT.l.VJ;  April.  1,2.50,718;  total,  2.718,056.  The 
ins|Mt*tor  ex|KH-ts  that  the  numlxT  of  tnvs  and  plants  to  arrive  during  the  other 
eight  months  of  1910  will  bring  the  total  up  to  4,000,(KX). 

''Kvcr>'  tn*<>  and  plant  is  insfM^^tiMl  as  it  passes  through  the  station.  This  entails 
a  vast  amount  of  lalx)r.  Owing  to  this  rigid  ins{x>cti<m  before  the  stock  is  delivered 
to  thf  buyers  ff>r  planting  in  the  gr(*at  Okanogan,  Similikamei^n,  East  and  West 
K(N>tenai.  and  the  l>oundary  country,  then*  is  not  a  trace  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  or  the 
bniwn-iuil  or  g.vpsy  moth.  The  <H)ual  friH'tlom  from  the  c(xiling  moth  corroborates 
the  ^^tatemeiit  that  the  nurser>'  stock  rf*ceiv(Hl  for  planting  purfioses  is  subject  to 
nifti-t  rigid  in^<(N*<*tion.  as  well  as  fruit  imiMirtinl  fn>m  ea.st em  Canada,  United  States 
and  other  count rii^s.  The  im|)ortance  of  this  fact  to  fruit  growers  can  hardly  be 
overeat iniate<l,   liM   it    enables  them   to  guarant(H>  the  soundnefts  of  fruit   to   pur* 

ch.'i.'MT'-.  .  .  .  "Theiii.x|MH'tionof  fruit  coming  into  British  Columbia  is  rigid  and 
efTeetiM'ly  eriforeeil  withftut  partiality  to  the  siH'tion  in  which  it  is  grown,  eastern 
C:iii:tdi:tn  fruit  iM'iiig  eondemiied  as  (|uickly  a*-  AmiTican  if  it  is  not  clean  and  free  from 
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session  of  1909  they  suggested  a  modified  bill.*  This  was  the  Scott 
Bill,  with  a  good  many  features  eliminated,  which  are  believed  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  country.  For  example, 
the  substitute  bill  proposed  by  the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men omitted  (1)  inspection  in  the  country  from  which  the  importa- 
tion is  made;  (2)  the  indication  of  the  country  or  district  in  which 
the  stock  is  grown;  (3)  provision  making  the  fumigation  or  disinfec- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  consignee;  (4)  the  provision  for 
placing  a  quarantine,  so  far  as  any  particular  kind  of  plant  is  con- 
<;erned,  on  any  foreign  district  where  such  plant  is  known  to  be  infested 
with  a  dangerous  insect  pest  or  plant  disease  not  now  in  this  coun- 
try (section  8  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress) ;  and  (5)  other  sections 
weakened  by  the  omission  of  necessary  certificates  and  of  penalty  for 
xjounterfeiting  or  wilfully  altering  the  same. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  omissions  that  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  nurserymen  was  hardly  one  to  meet  the  emergency  and  fully  pro- 
tect the  country.  The  important  objection  of  the  nurserymen  had 
been  met  in  the  omission  of  examination  at  port  of  entry,  and  it  did 
not  seem  wise  to  yield  on  these  other  matters  vital,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  department,  to  the  protection  of  the  country  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  necessarily  imposing  any  hardship  or  restrictions  on  the 
importing  nursery  business. 

In  December,  1909,  this  nurserymen^s  bill  just  discussed  was  sub- 
niitted  to  a  number  of  state  horticultural  inspectors  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Boston,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  two  provisions 
were  added  which  had  been  eliminated  by  the  nurserymen,  namely, 
that  providing  for  a  foreign  certificate  to  accompany  imported  stock 
(section  2),  and  also  the  section  empowering  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
other  plant  products  not  specified  in  the  act,  should  occasion  for  such 
action  arise.  A  minor  amendment  was  also  inserted  in  the  first  sec- 
tion providing  that  shipments  of  less  than  1,000  trees  or  other  plants 
may  be  inspected  at  port  of  entry.  The  latter  provision  is  an  imprac- 
tical one,  inasmuch  as  it  would  require  just  as  much  machinery  to 


all  kinds  of  insects  and  pests.  Therefore,  American  shippers  to  the  markets  of 
British  Columbia  should  see  that  their  fruit  and  the  packages  it  is  shipped  in  are 
■clean  and  free  from  pests  of  all  kinds,  otherwise  it  will  be  condemned  and  losses 
will  occur  on  such  unclean  shipments." 

This  statement  shows  that  the  objection  to  examination  at  port  of  entr>'  is  largely 
theoretical,  and  undoubtedly  a  larger  protection  is  secure<l  to  a  countr>'  by  this 
method. 

*  Nat.  Nurseoman,  July,  1909,  p.  212. 
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make  examination  of  the  smaller  shipments  as  it  would  to  examine 
the  entire  foreign  importations,  and  would  entail  a  needless  expense. 

The  important  feature  omitted  from  the  original  nurserymen's 
bill  was  again  omitted  from  this  compromise  measure,  namely,  the 
power  given  the  St^cretary  of  Agriculture  to  quarantine  against  the 
introduction  of  particular  plants  from  any  foreign  district  where  such 
plants  are  infested  with  insects  or  disease  new  to  this  country  and 
particularly  such  as  cannot  Ix*  kept  out  by  inspection  or  disinfcHStion. 
Several  of  the  minor,  l)ut  nevertheless  important,  omissions  already 
noted  in  the  case  of  the  first  draft  of  the  nurserymen's  bill  character- 
ized also  this  substitute  measure. 

Inasmuch  as  these  oihissions  were  deemed  vital  defects  in  the  meas- 
ure by  the  authorities  of  the  Bureaus  of  Entomology,  Plant  Industry, 
and  the  Forest  Service  of  this  department,  a  new  bill  was  drawn  up, 
embodying  the  amendments  agreed  upon  between  the  nurserymen 
and  this  department  and  retaining  the  features  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  country  from  the  introduction  of  new  pests. 

Shortly  aftcT  the  oixniing  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gri»ss,  Mr.  Simmons  of  New  York,  at  the  request  of  his  local  constitu- 
ency -  fniit  growers  and  nurserymen — reintroduced  the  Scott  Bill 
of  the  i)revious  session  (H.  R.  1565(5,  Deceml>er  16,  1909).  The  new 
draft  ref(»rr<Ml  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  providing  for  inspection 
at  final  <U»stinati(m,  and  introducticm  by  the  permit  system,  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Simnnms,  who  promptly  introduced  it  in  substitution 
for  the  bill  which  he  had  already  presented,  and  it  was  referreil  to  the 
('onuiiitt<H»  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  printed.  (H.  R.  23252,  ^larcb 
21.  VMi).) 

This  bill,  as  already  indicated,  had  been  altered  to  meet  the  demands 
of  tlH»  nurs<Tym<*n  in  every  particular  which  it  was  felt  could  be  done 
without  materially  aflfecting  the  us(»fulness  of  the  measure.  Never- 
thelrss.  the  same  nurs<Tymen's  committer*  which  appeared  the  pre- 
vious year  again  came  to  \Vashingt(m  and  made  active  objection  to 
the  measun*.  chieHy  on  the  score  of  section  8,  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
o!)j<M'tion  and  \\\v  peculiar  conditions  of  that  session  of  Congress, 
which  made  it  almost  im])ossible  to  enact  new  legislation,  this  bill 
went  over  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  A  length)'  hearing,  how- 
vvvT,  was  giv«'n  on  this  measuie  Ix'fon*  the  House  (\>mmittee  on  Asri- 
culturr.  participated  in  by  n^presentatives  of  the  Bureau  of  EInto* 
ninjoiry  and  Plant  Industry  of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Asri- 
culturc.  a  rnnifnitt4M*  from  thr  nurserymen's  association,  and  a  number 
iti  individual  representing  horticultural  and  nursery  interests,  also  the 
state  ent«iinol<»gists  of  the  ^tate.-s  of  New  Jersey,  We.st  Virginia  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.     All  those  appearing  before  the  committee  were 
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heartily  in  favor  of  the  measure  as  it  stood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nurserymen,  who  objected  to  section  8.' 

Before  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of  Congress,  however,  the 
bill  was  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Simmons,  with  a  few  verbal  corrections 
suggested  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  (H.  R.  26897, 
June  15,  1910),  and  is  on  the  calendar,  and  will  come  up  for  action 
this  winter. 

STATUS   OF  OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   BILL   NOW    PENDING     * 

The  imperative  need  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  universally  admitted/ 
All  of  the  great  fruit-growing  and  forestry  interests  of  this  country 
are  unanimously  and  heartily  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  have  been  very 
anxious  for  years  for  legislation  of  this  kind.  A  great  many  produ- 
cing nurserymen  also  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  just  as  it  stands. 

The  final  objection  on  the  part  of  the  importing  nurserymen  is  to 
section  8  of  the  bill,  which,  as  already  indicated,  provides  for  the 
quarantining  of  foreign  districts  containing  some  particulf^  insect  or 
disease  infestation  on  particular  plant  or  plants  and  new  to  this 
country.  This  section  is  intended  to  apply  particularly  to  such  insects 
or  diseases  as  can  not  be  kept  out  of  this  country  by  inspection  and 
disinfection,  a  condition  which  merely  to  state  demonstrates  the  nec- 
essity for  this  section.  Inasmuch  as  the  design  of  the  bill  as  a  whole 
is  to  allow  importations  of  stock  from  districts  which  are  infested,  for 
all  of  central  Europe  is  infested  with  brown-tail  moth  and  gypsy  moth, 
it  is  patent  that  for  these  and  similar  pests  there  would  be  no  object 
in  quarantining  any  special  district;  but  in  the  case  of  insect  pests  or 
diseases  which  have  not  yet  gained  a  foothold  in  this  country,  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance,  in  view  of  our  past  experience  with 
such  pests,  to  give  them  no  chance  of  entrance,  and  this  can  be  gained 
only  by  absolutely  prohibiting  the  importation  of  stock  from  districts 
where  these  new  and  dangerous  insects  are  known  to  exist.  Inspection 
is  not  infallible,  and  there  is  no  method  of  fumigation  which  can  be 
absolutely  relied  upon  to  Ix?  always  efficient  to  the  degree  of  100  per 
cent.  Therefore,  to  keep  such  new  enemies  out  of  our  country,  the 
only  method  is  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  stock  which  is  likely 
to  bring  them  in.  As  shown  later  on,  however,  the  necessity  for  this 
action  will  probably  rarely  occur,  and  will  little  affect  the  general 
importing  V)usiness. 

That  the  action  of  these  importing  nurserymen  does  not  represent 
the  general  nursery  business  throughout  the  United  States  is  evidenced 

»These  hearings  are  published  under  date  of  April  27,  1910,  and  give  a  very  oofnt- 
plete  presentation  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  proposed  bill.  J 
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by  the  testimony  of  other  nurserymen  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  letters  on  file  in  this  bureau.  Furthermore,  the 
thousands  of  nurserymen  throughout  the  country  have  interests 
exactly  identical  with  those  of  the  fruit  growers,  and  are  just  as  much 
interested  in  having  protection  as  are  the  former.' 

The  need  of  slich  quarantine  under  this  section  will  rarely  be  called 
for  on  account  of  injurious  insects,  most  of  whicK  can  be  detected  by 
inspsc.tion  or  destroyed  by  fumigation.  There  may,  however,  arise 
insect  dangers  which  will  require  the  enforcement  of  this  section,  and 
it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  provision  in  the  measure  to  meet  such 
emergencies,  as,  for  example,  insects  or  their  eggs  or  other  stages 
within  plants  or  seeds  which  can  not  be  seen  and  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  fumigants. 

In  the  case  of  plant  diseases,  however,  this  section  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  depart- 
ment and  plant  pathologists  generally  unite  in  indorsing  it.  Pro- 
fessor (f  alio  way,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Scott,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  dated  April 
29,  1910. says: 

**Section  8  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  the  con- 
trol of  fungous  diseases  is  concerned;  and  I  judge  is  much  more  impor- 
tant in  this  relation  than  in  relation  to  insect  pests.  For  the  present, 
the  legislation  called  for  in  this  section  would  be  directed  only  against 
the  <lisi»as<»s  known  as  ^potato  wart'  and  ^white  pine  blister  rust.'  So 
far,  ]K>tato  wart  is  on  this  continent  only  in  Newfoundland,  and  we 
want  to  (piarantine  against  Newfoundland,  in  order  particularly  to 
protect  the  iK)tato-growing  sections  of  New  England.  Inspection  for 
this  disease  is  not  practical,  on  account  of  the  large  quantities  of  pota- 
t<K»s  which  may  l)e  imported,  making  it  physically  impossible  to 
examine  <»arh  potato :  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  early  stages  of 
the  <lis<»ase  are  difficult  to  detect  by  inspection. 

** Ninety-five  jmt  cent,  of  all  the  blister  rust  of  white  pine  now  in  this 
country  lias  come  from  one  town  in  (lermany;  we  want  to  be  able  to 
quarantine  against  this  town  and  other  places  where  we  know  posi- 
tively that  the  dis4»aM»  is  or  has  recently  been  present.  Inspection  is 
hen*,  again,  not  practicable,  b(»cause  the  disease  incubates  inside  the 
plant,  and  can  seldom  Ih'  detected  until  it  breaks  out  on  the  surface 

*Tlic  Sntitmal  SurHcryman  of  May,  1910,  p.  581,  in  an  article  on  the  inspectioQ 
bill  untoi*,  cvlitorially,  even  a  bniadcr  application  of  the  principle  involved  in  eeetioa 
K.nariK'ly.  that  "th(*  TnitiHl  Stat ot}  KntonioIogiHt  .  .  .  should  have suoh author^ 
ity  liA  will  iMTiiiit  him  to  oxcludc  iin|M)rtations  from  nurseries  or  regiona  known  to 
he  infc.**t(Hl  with  injurious  inM*i't  |)(>st.s  or  from  nurneries  flagrantly  ntmlrai  with 
n*f«*n*n<v  to  thi»i»o  eni'mii***." 
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of  the  plant,  several  months,  or  years,  after  it  has  been  received  in 
this  country. 

.'*So  if  this  bill  were  passed  without  section  8,  it  would,  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  bureau,  be  of  very  little  service  against  these  dis- 
eases/' 

The  objection  of  the  nurserymen,  therefore,  to  this  section  seems 
to  be  unwarranted,  and  the  more  so  as  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  empower  the  national  authorities  to  destroy  such  infected  stock 
promptly  on  its  arrival  at  destination,  so  that  the  nurserymen  would 
simply  have  the  added  expense  of  the  original  cost  of  the  stock  and  of 
transportation.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  conditions  will  not  lead  importing  nurserymen  to  abandon  their 
objection  to  this  section. 

A  misconception  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  several  of 
these  importers  in  regard  to  this  section,  namely,  the  belief  on  their 
part  that  the  power  of  quarantine  granted  by  this  legislation  will  check 
all  importations  from  quarantined  districts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
quarantine  will  apply  merely  to  the  particular  plant  or  vegetable 
product  which  carries  the  danger;  in  other  words,  a  quarantine  against 
the  white-pine  disease  would  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  importa- 
tion of  fruit  seedlings  or  ornamentals  other  than  pine. 

With  relation  to  the  attitude  of  the  importing  nurserymen  and 
of  the  National  Nurserymen's  Association,  it  should  be  said 
that  in  their  conferences  with  entomologists,  fruit  growers,  etc.,  and 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
these  interests  have  always  expressed  their  desire  to  promote 
legislation  to  protect  this  country  from  new  insect  pests  or  plant  dis- 
eases which  might  be  accidentally  introduced  on  nursery  stock,  and 
the  objections  voiced  by  them  have  been  to  the  details  of  the  various 
measures  presented  to  Congress  rather  than  to  the  general  principle.^ 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  the  same  permit,  inspection  and 
quarantine  system  has  long  been  the  law  in  the  case  of  imported  live 
stock,  representing  much  greater  values,  and  has  worked  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  importers. 

national  versus  state  control 

The  question  has  arisen,  and  properly  so,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
need  of  a  national  inspection  and  quarantine  law  relating  to  plants 


*  The  real  attitude  of  importing  nurserymen  has  been  uniformly  to  oppose  and 
hinder  any  remedial  legislation,  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  committee  to  their 
own  association  and  published  in  The  SaLional  Nurseryman.  These  reports  indi- 
cate very  plainly  that  this  small  body  of  importers,  represented  largely  by  the 
committee  referred  to,  is  opposed,  first,  to  any  legislation  whatever  ^  >wA^  ^*i«2P0L^^ 
if  there  must  be  legislation,  to  any  which  in  iWvc  \Md^Bcck^\i\.  «X  vi\\!ka.\£s^T^^^iS&* 
business. 
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liiul  plant  ])ro(lucts  iinportod  from  foreign  countries,  whether  such 
insi)e(*tion  and  ciuarantine  is  not  properly  the  duty  of  the  states  and 
need  not,  therefore,  he  undertaken  by  the  National  (iovernment.     In 
eonsideriuK  this  (|  nest  ion.  the  absolute  essential  to  protection  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  uniform  and  competent  inspection  of  all 
im])orted  stock  in  whatever  state  or  territory  it  reaches  its  final  lodg- 
ment.    If  it  could  be  predicated  that  each  state  would  establish  and 
nuiintain  a  competent  inspection  of  such  stock  and  could  always  l>e 
advise<l  of  its  arrival,  the  object  aimed  at,  namely,  protection  for  the 
whole  country,  might  be  s<»cured  without  a  nati(mal  law.     In  point  of 
fact ,  the  interests  of  the  states  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  has  l)een  impos- 
sible in  the  pa^^t  to  get  the  same  efficiency  in  the  case  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  local  nursery  i)roducts,  and  the  same  condition  will  apply  to 
imptirted  stock.    A  few  states  with  large  fruit  interests  have  conipe- 
t(Mit  (dhcials,  and  ins]M>ction  and  (piarantine  are  reasonably  efficient. 
In  other  states,  inclmling  many  where  the  fruit  interests  are  very  con- 
sidrrabli',  the  jin'sent  inspection  is  gravely  wanting  in  efficiency. 

.\  carrful  (*xaminati(m  of  this  subject  was  made  last  summer,  ami 
the  officials  of  37  states  p.^ported  on  the  status  of  existing  ins])ectinn 
maciiinery.  Of  these  37  states,  14  n»ported  the  service  as  not  good.  7 
as  doiilitful.  12  as  gen<Tally  good,  and  4  as  un(|ualifiedly  good.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  however,  that  of  the  four  reporting  as  unc|ualifiedly 
good,  only  onr  has  an  adetpiate  system  of  insi)ection  and  control,  the 
others  i)i'ing  among  thr  least  prot.<'c(ed. 

U't't  t4>  tin*  states,  the  examination  and  c<mtrol  of  imported  stock 
Would  fall  into  about  the  same  condition  as  the  existing  inspection  ami 
rontrol  nf  jocallv  grown  sto<*k.  as  shown  bv  the  above  statement.     Anv 

•  •  • 

laxity  or  ran-lrssness  in  one  state  would  in  the  end  vitiate  all  the  gtMid 
wnrk  nl"  the  «»th<*rs. 

I'urthrniiore.  a  g«»od  many  jirovisions  of  such  law  would  have  for- 
«'imi  ri-l:itMiu»«,  namely,  the  n-fpiirement  for  a  certificate  to  accompany 
thi-  *-!«M-k.  and  «|uar:intiniiig  of  foreign  districts  when  8uch  action 
brrniiH-.  ueee^isarv,  aud  th«'se  matters  could  not  l)e  properlv  under- 
taken li\  tin-  several  >tat  •*^.  With  national  control,  the  whole  work 
riiuM  III"  ennrdinatfd  and  mad*'  uniform  and  the  largest  amount  of 
pioteitioii  wtiuld  uiidnui»ttMlly  be  gained.  The  existing  state  machin- 
e!\  :iihl  oniri.ils  wnuld  uerevsarilv  be  employ<»d  in  this  work  where 
:i\  :iilal.lr.  TIm-  ru^t  nf  vjirh  insp«M*ti(ni  will  i)robably  not  be  large,  and 
III!  flu-  pr.-i!it  b;i-i-  nf  iiiipnrt  :it  iou^  of  stork  4»f  the  customs  value  of 
:il...iit  v;:,iHMM»  :iimM:ill>.  it  i-  brheved  that  this  ins]K>ction  and  pro- 
teif  ii.ii  .Mil  1.    -iriii«il  at  :i  probablr  annual  cost  of  $25,000. 
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Dr.  Howard:  It  would  be  well  to  state  here,  while  I  think  of  it, 
that  a  species  of  Aleurodid,  new  in  the  United  States,  was  imported 
this  year  from  Holland. 

Dr.  Smith:  I  am  afraid  in  our  inspection  work  that  the  tendency 
is  to  confine  inspection  to  certain  lines  of  insects.  It  may  \\e  inter- 
•esting  to  know  that  a  shipment  of  hemlock  from  Japan  was  badly 
infested  by  a  Tineid  moth,  not  only  new  to  this  country,  but  to  science. 
Some  of  the  British  nurserymen,  particularly  in  Ireland,  have  found 
it  desirable  to  have  their  nurseries  inspected  by  European  entomolo- 
gists, and  they  present  certificates  which,  while  they  have  no  official 
significance,  show  their  desire  for  clean  stock.  Some  of  these  certifi- 
cates are  signed  by  Professor  Carpenter  at  Dublin,  and  some  by  Pro- 
fessor Theobald  and  other  entomologists,  and  those  certificates, 
while  having  no  official  standing,  at  least  represent  the  work  of  con- 
scientious men,  and  men  of  standing,  and  they  deserve  recogni- 
tion, so  far  as  certificates  are  recognized,  until  the  nurserymen  there 
are  elevated  to  the  knowledge  that  it  is  important  to  have  clean  stock. 

Dr.  Howard:  There  was  a  case  which  came  to  my  attention  of  the 
White  Pine  Blister  Rust  being  sent  from  a  nursery  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  which  the  nurseryman  admitted  to  me  himself  had  come 
in  a  shipment  from  Germany. 

President  Washburn:  Dr.  Howard,  in  the  matter  of  imported 
bulbs,  what  mite  or  mites  would  be  apt  to  be  found  upon  them? 

Dr.  Howard:  There  is  a  bulb  mite,  at  least  one,  which  is  very 
important.  We  ought  to  keep  it  out.  Every  bulb  ought  to  be  in- 
spected. That  question  has  been  asked  by  many  state  entomologists 
and  I  have  always  replied  that  I  think  we  ought  to  inspect  bulbs. 

President  Washburn  :  Is  there  any  chance  of  securing  any  federal 
funds  for  furthering  this  work  in  the  several  states? 

Dr.  Howard  :  The  bill  carries  an  appropritation  of  $25,000  only. 

Dr.  Smith:  Before  the  discussion  closes  I  should  like  to  offer  this 
resolution:  Resolved,  That  this  Association  heartily  indorses  the 
Simmons  Bill  in  all  its  parts.  I  offer  this  resolution  for  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman.     Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Atwood:  There  is  hardly  a  block  of  trees  in  the  State  of  New 
York  but  that  some  one  of  our  inspectors  knew  the  history  of  it  before 
it  was  planted.  We  keep  pretty  close  watch,  and  if  a  man  is  going  to 
plant  a  new  section,  the  surroundings  are  all  carefully  examined  to 
see  if  the  thing  is  all  right.  The  old  orchardtrees  or  hedges  are  avoided 
by  the  nurserymen.  The  examination  of  the  orchard  is  practically 
an  each-tree  examination  in  an  area  where  we  know  the  San  Jos6 
Bcale  is  likely  to  be.  The  examination  of  a  nursery  would  be,  in  case 
of  San  Jos6  scale,  taken  up  row  by  row,  or  1t^^  \i^  Vt^^  \^  "^  ^xsv's^ 
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nursery.  You  see  we  are  not  limited  for  time.  You  speak  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  you  have — does  this  not  come  from  the  fact  that  you 
make  the  nurserymen  pay  for  their  inspection? 

President  Washburn:  They  pay  very  little, — from  $1.50  to  $6. 
Average  about  $4.50. 

Mr.  Atwood:  I  think  if  we  insisted  upon  the  nurserymen  in  New 
York  paying  for  their  inspection,  they  would  not  send  for  the  inspector 
so  often.  They  are  afraid  of  the  laws  of  other  states,  and  do  not  want 
to  ship  stock  and  have  it  rejected  by  other  states.  They  want  to 
hold  their  trade  from  year  to  year,  and  they  not  only  ask  in8p>ection 
of  nurseries,  but  they  ask  special  examination.  They  want  the  stuff 
to  go  through  without  any  question  of  its  being  right.  This  leads  to 
special  fumigation.  I  think  that  entire  nursery  blocks  in  the  state  of 
New  York  practically  have  every  tree  inspected.  Where  there  is  no 
infestation  the  first  examination  would  call  for  every  third  row,  or 
skipping  two  rows  and  taking  two  rows,  but  it  is  in  large  blocks  where 
the  trouble  comes.  I  think  they  will  have  to  go  deeper  into  it,  and 
look  out  for  the  old  plum  trees  and  old  hedgerows.  Where  do  we 
get  the  infestation?  It  comes  up  almost  out  of  the  ground.  You 
cannot  tell  where  it  comes  from — you  simply  know  it  is  there.  In 
one  instance*  we  had  a  little  block  of  10,000  pear  trees  two  years  old 
d(»st roved  lx»cause  of  the  presence  of  scale.  We  had  examined  this 
block  a  great  many  times,  and  never  saw  any  infestation,  but  I  w*a8 
going  out  one  day  and  saw  a  scale.  We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  the 
n»st  of  that  summer  and  found  another  scale  or  two.  All  of  us  were 
in  there  many,  many  hours  at  different  times,  and  no  scales  developed 
there  that  summer,  but  the  next  year  I  suppose  200  trees  were  destroyed 
in  that  bunch.  It  is  quite  often  necessary  with  peach  stock,  to  get 
down  on  hands  and  knees  and  search  until  the  trouble  is  found.  As 
I  remarke<l  this  morning,  it  was  not  the  intention  to  give  any  nursery- 
man a  certificate  as  long  as  there  was  any  live  scale  on  his  stock.  Since 
the  <lisrovery  of  the  usefulness  of  lime-sulphur  for  the  control  of  San 
Jose  scal<»  in  orchanls,  v<Ty  f(»w  orchards  have  l>een  condemned.  I 
think  th<*  time  is  coming  when  nurserymen  will  demand  that  their 
stork  Ik»  treated  for  scale. 

Pkksidknt  Washbirn:  The  next  pa|MT  on  the  program  is  on  the 
bulb  mite.     It  will  be  read  !)y  Mr.  Engle. 
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THE  BULB  MITE 

( Rhizoglyphus  hyacinthi  Boisd.,  Syn.  Rhizoglyphus  echinopus  Michael) 

Also  knmvn  as  the  **Eucharis  Mite*' 

By  Francis  Windle,  Westchester^  Pa. 

Although  this  bulb  pest  seems  to  be  world  wide  in  its  distribution, 
and  very  serious  in  the  extent  of  injuries  to  such  plants,  but  very  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  it  by  American  economic  zoologists,  and 
the  importers  who  were  accustomed  to  seeing  and  throwing  out  large 
numbers  of  injured  and  diseased  bulbs  annually  were  apparently  not 
aware  of  its  existence,  until  a  system  of  inspection  in  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  economic  zoologist.  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  brought  it  to  their 
attention  the  present  year. 

It  is  further  quite  evident  that  European  growers  of  bulbs,  if 
acquainted  with  it,  have  not  realized  its  damaging  nature,  and  have 
done  little,  if  anything,  to  check  or  control  it. 

The  first  inspection  was  made  on  August  4th,  and  the  latest  on 
December  1st,  1910,  at  Philadelphia;  both  importations  being  from 
Japan  and  containing  mites.  During  the  four  months  intervening, 
samples  of  thousands  of  cases  were  inspected.  Decayed  bulbs,  upon 
microscopic  examination,  showed  fungus  and  bacteria,  and  some 
eel-worms  (Nematodes).  At  the  same  time  virtually  all  decayed 
bulbs,  whether  from  soft  or  affected  by  dry  rot,  contained  mites. 

The  question  naturally  arose  what  injury  the  mites  were  responsi- 
ble for?  Whether  they  simply  followed  decay  from  fungus  or  other 
cause,  or  whether  they  did  direct  injury.  Investigations  were  there- 
fore continued  with  this  point  in  view.  These  mites  were  soon  found 
in  solid  bulbs,  and  a  wide  scope  of  direct  injury  was  discovered,  from 
slight  stains,  through  grating  wounds  from  eating  the  scales  either 
base  or  tops,  to  complete  riddling  of  the  entire  bulb. 

The  bulk  of  the  importations  examined  came  from  France,  Holland 
and  Japan,  to  importers  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  They  con- 
sisted of  hyacinths,  narcissus,  lilies  and  callas  of  numerous  varieties. 
Some  of  all  these  bulbs,  from  whatever  country  received,  were  in- 
fested with  the  **Bulb  Mite.''     They  were  also  found  in  peony  roots. 

The  direct  injury  of  these  mites  was  strikingly  shown  in  a  late  impor- 
tation of  Lilium  brownii  from  Japan  by  a  Philadelphia  seed  house. 
In  assorting  them  a  large  number  had  been  thrown  out,  showing  no 
other  injury  than  that  caused  by  the  mites,  the  bases  of  tha  scales 
being  so  eaten  that  they  would  drop  off  from  handling  and  thA 
"cushion"  or  root  crown  aKve  with  them. 
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There  are  no  doubt  some  bulb  diseases  that  the  mites  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for,  but  from  my  observations  in  these  inspections,  I 
would  conclude  that  the  mites  were,  in  addition  to  their  own  direct 
injury,  responsible  for  injurious  diseases;  and  that  fungi  and  bac- 
teria were  often  ** secondary  intruders/* 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  George  Massee  of  England  in  a 
recent  publication.  He  says  of  the  Bulb  Mite — **  There  was  at  one 
time  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  mite  was  the  primary 
cause  of  injury  to  bulbs  infested  with  it.  It  was  thought  that  the 
injury  might  be  due  in  the  first  instance  to  some  error  of  treatment , 
and  that  the  mites  were  simply  feeding  on  the  more  or  less  decayed 
portions.  It  has,  however,  been  definitely  proved  by  Michael  that 
the  mites  are  the  primary  cause  of  injury,  and  that  indeed  they  prefer 
sound  bun)8.  .  .  .  The  mites  are  very  minute.  They  are  yellow- 
ish white  in  color  with  just  a  suffusion  of  pink,  the  legs  and  rostrum 
are  red." 

Erwin  F.  Smith,  pathologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  (\,  rei)orting  on  specimens  of  bulbs  sent  him,  says^ 
after  noting  the  pres<»nce  of  fungus  and  bacteria, — **A11  the  bulbs, 
however,  are  badly  infested  with  mites,  .  .  .  which  very  probably 
are  resp<msible  for  the  trouble,  not  only  by  direct  injury,  but  by  aflford- 
ing  an  entrance  for  fungi  and  bacteria." 

Dr.  Howard  in  his  report  on  the  same  specimens  says,  *' These 
mites  burroir  intn  livintjhvjKhij  bulb.<,  and  thus  give  entrance  to  destruc- 
tive diseases.  They  are  very  difficult  to  control,  and  your  best  plan 
will  Ik»  to  destroy  the  entire  lot.  Those  which  you  sent  aro  very 
ba<ily  infest«Ml.  Import(»rs  should  recjuiro  mite-freedom  certificates 
from  Kuropean  growers." 

If  we  should  act  upon  Dr.  Howard's  advice  it  would  put  an  end 
to  the  Inilb  trade. 

Som.'  help  might  come  from  treating  the  bulbs,  as  by  fumigation, 
ami  the  growers  might  treat  the  soil,  but  the  pest  is  everywhere,  even 
in  our  home-grown  onions. — |)ossil)l3'  iK)tatoes  and  other  roots  and 
IuUts. 

Mr.  Kn<;lk:  I  have  examim^l  a  great  numluT  of  foreign  bulbs, 
and  nevt'r  found  one  consignment  in  whieh  then*  were  not  mites.  I 
W4)uld  ilk.*  U)  know  what  action  is  going  to  l>e  taken  regarding  this 
bulb  (|U4*stion.  If,  as  sugg<*sted  by  Dr.  Howard,  these  bullm  are 
dv.-trnynl.  it  will  put  an  en<l  to  f«>reinn  importation. 

Pu<»KKssou  SiMMKKs:  N  it  Hot  fair  to  assume  that  this  mite  would 
pn)V<'  injurious  in  thi>  rmintry.  and  that  any  action  we  might  tak^ 
now  in  il«M roving  tlir  bull»s  would  b<»  simply  useless?  Will  it  not 
ejUihli.-ili  itself  in  this  count rv  uuv^^av? 
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President  Washburn:  Have  we  not  numbers  of  mites  in  this 
country  which  are  doing  the  same  injury? 

Mr.  Engle  :  Doubtless  we  have. 

President  Washburn  :  It  seems  to  me  that  bringing  in  imported 
bulbs  is  not  making  tha  condition  worse. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  think  that  the  value  of  bulbs  imported  is  greater 
than  that  of  nursery  stock,  if  I  remember  correctly  the  statistics  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Engle:  That  is  very  true.  I  know  of  instances  where  some 
large  importers  have  imported  as  many  as  500  or  600  cases  of  bulbs 
in  one  importation.  I  am  very  sorry  Dr.  Howard  is  not  here  to  let 
us  have  his  views  on  the  matter.  I  should  like  to  know  just  what 
position  he  would  take. 

Mr.  Atwood  :  We  have  had  a  large  number  of  shipments  of  bulbs 
this  fall,  and  have  not  given  it  very  much  attention. 

President  Washburn  :  You  are  not  inspecting  bulbs  now? 

Mr.  Atwood  :  Not  what  we  call  inspection. 

Mr.  Engle  :  I  would  say  that  we  do  not  intend  to  inspect  all  bulbs. 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  opinion,  and  he  said 
simply  keep  track  of  the  importations,  occasionally  examining  bulbs, 
letting  the  importers  know  tliat  we  kept  tab  on  them  at  least.  It 
would  take  probably  three  or  four  months  in  the  fall  to  inspect  all  the 
bulbs  that  come  in,  and  probably  fifty  men. 

{To  he  continued) 


Symposium  on  Teaching.  The  series  of  papers  on  teaching  entomology  con- 
tain much  that  is  most  suggestive.  The  discussion  reflects  the  enormous  strides 
made  in  the  last  generation  and  presages  equally  great  advances  in  the  next,  if 
specialization  in  teaching  and  investigation  is  any  criterion.  We  fully  endorse  the 
emphasis  placed  by  some  upon  the  need  of  a  thorough  general  course,  giving  due 
attention  to  the  well-recognized  cultural  studies  as  well  as  those  more  intimately 
related  to  entomological  work.  The  foundation  must  be  satisfactory  or  the  integ- 
rity of  the  superstruciure  may  be  threatened.  Let  us,  while  urging  the  need  of 
adequate  courses  in  entomology,  remember  that  correlated  subjects  should  not  be 
neglected.     The  teacher  has  an  important  responsibility  in  this  respect. 

The  availability  of  insects  for  work  in  zo6log>'  and  biolog>'  should  be  more 
generally  recognized.  Such  instruction  ser\'es  to  call  attention  to  a  group  alto- 
gether too  frequently  overlooked  by  the  general  public.  Important  changes  in 
this  respect  have  followed  recent  discoveries,  though  still  further  revision  is  nec- 
essar>'  on  the  part  of  many  before  they  obtain  the  correct  perspective. 

9 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  INDIAN  ENEMIES  OF  ALEYRODBS  CITRI 
R.  &  H.,  WITH  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SPECISS  OP 
PROSPALTELLA 

By  L.  O.  Howard 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology'  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
white  fly  of  the  citrus  orchards  of  Florida  {Aleyrodea  citri  R.  &  H.)i 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  natural  enemies. 
This  species,  however,  seems  to  be  singularly  free  from  the  attacks  of 
predatory  insects,  and  no  insect  j)arasite  in  America  has  been  dis- 
covered. There  are  a  number  of  native  species  of  Aleyrodes,  and  the 
climate  and  flora  of  CaUfomia  seem  to  be  particularly  suitable  to  the 
insects  of  this  genus.  Moreover,  in  California  they  are  abundantly 
parasitized  by  various  species  of  Aphelininse  and  certain  Procto- 
trypids. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  in  Florida,  not  only  has  no  parasite  been 
bred  from  Aleyrodes  citriy  but  in  sj)ite  of  numerous  attempts  to  intro- 
duce parasites  of  other  species  of  Aleyrodes  sent  in  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  agents  of  the  bureau  have  not  been  able  to 
inducer  them  to  oviposit  in  A,  citri.  The  peculiar  flattened  form  of 
this  spt»cies  and  the  small  amount  of  sustenance  which  even  a  n3rmph 
would  afford  an  internal  parasite,  together  perhaps  with  some  other 
unknown  quality,  seem  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  food  of  native 
parjisites. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  it  was  deemed  doubtful  by  the  writer, 
an<I  by  Mr.  (^uaintance  whose  work  upon  the  Aleyrodidffi  has  made 
him  particularly  conversant  with  this  group,  whether  any  true  internal 
hymeuoi)terous  parasites  of  this  species  exist.  Nevertheless,  failing 
mechani<*al  measures  of  control  sufliciently  economical  in  operation 
to  appeal  to  th(»  practical  orange  growers  of  Florida  in  the  way  that 
such  measures  apjwal  to  the  deciduous  fruit  growers  of  the  more  north- 
ern stat(»s,  it  was  deeme<l  advisable  to  iiuike  a  thorough  search  for  the 
original  hf)me  of  the  white  fly  and  for  possible  parasites  and  predatory 
enemies  which  might  exist  there  if  the  locality  should  be  found. 

In  c«»nsequence  Congress  was  asked  for  an  a))propriation  for  this 
purpose,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Woglum  of  the  Bureau  of  Kntomology  started 
in  July.  P.MO.  nn  an  extended  trip.  His  itinerary  need  not  be  described 
h«'n'.  l)Ut  it  is  interest ing  t<»  announce  that  he  has  found  Aleyrodet 
citri  occurriitg  upon  citrus  plants  ])ractically  wherever  these  (row  in 
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India.  Even  in  localities  where  citrus  trees  grow  in  the  jungle,  appar- 
ently wild  and  mingled  with  jungle  vegetation,  Aleyrodes  cUri  was 
found.  Everywhere  in  India,  however,  he  found  that  the  species  was 
under  control  although  no  artificial  measures  are  used.  Nowhere  did 
he  find  trees  blackened  with  the  concomitant  smut  fungus,  a  sight 
which  is  all  too  common  in  the  portions  of  Florida  where  the  white  fly 
exists.  In  only  one  instance,  in  the  center  of  a  thickly  growing  tree, 
did  the  presence  of  black  smut  indicate  the  presence  of  the  white  fly 
in  at  all  unusual  numbers. 

These  conditions  indicated  the  presence  either  of  internal  insect  para- 
sites— presumably  hymenopterous, — efficient  predatory  insect  ene- 
mies or  eflScient  fungous  diseases,  or  all  three.  At  Saharampur  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  not  far  from  Delhi,  he  found  a  fungous  disease 
which  he  sent  to  Prof.  H.  S.  Fawcett,  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  who  has  found  that  it  is  identical  with 
the  species  already  occurring  in  Florida,  namely  Aegeriia  webherii 
Fawcett.  He  also  found  in  this  same  locality,  in  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, two  species  of  CoccinelUdfie  which  he  has  sent  over  in  small  num- 
bers, but  which  have  not  as  yet  been  received  in  Uving  condition. 

These  Coccinellidae  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  first  one  is  Verania  cardoni  Weise 
The  specific  determination  is  certain,  but  there  may  be  some  doubt 
as  to  the  generic  position.  The  species  belongs  to  the  CoccinellidflB 
which  are  supposed  to  be  aphidivorous.  It  seems  not  to  be  rare  in 
India,  since  its  name  appears  upon  the  various  lists  of  Coccinellid» 
collected  in  that  country.  The  second  species  is  supposed  to  be  Cryp- 
tognatha  flavescens  Mots.,  described  from  Ceylon.  The  description 
is  a  little  more  than  one  Une  in  length,  and  the  determination  is  there- 
fore doubtful.  No  species  of  Cryptognatha  or  allied  genera  appears 
upon  any  list  of  the  Indian  Coccinellid»  which  Mr.  Schwarz  was  able 
to  consult.  The  only  North  American  species  of  Cryptognatha  (now 
separated  by  Casey  as  a  different  genus),  C,  (OeTieis)  pusillay  is  known 
to  Mr.  Schwarz  to  feed  upon  Lecanium  and  Ale>Todes. 

At  Lahore,  Mr.  Woglum  found  his  first  evidence  of  internal  para- 
sitism by  hymenopterous  parasites.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
Aleyrodes  found  upon  orange  (Mr.  Quaintance  has  confirmed  the 
identity  of  the  species  \\ith  A.  citri)  were  found  containing  the  exit 
holes  of  a  true  parasite.  The  specimens  on  leaves  sent  in  by  Mr.  Wog- 
lum have  been  examined  with  great  care.  None  of  the  full-grown 
larvae  or  nymphs  contained  pupal  parasites,  but  five  specimens  of  a 
very  minute  Aphehnine  of  the  genus  Prospaltella  were  found  dead 
and  attached  to  the  orange  leaves  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  per 
forated  Aleyrodes.    The  size  of  these  speein\gns  \a  «mOcv  ^«s  \,^  "v^sSC^S:^ 
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the  conclusion  that  they  had  issued  from  Aleyrodids^  and  their  juxta- 
position and  the  known  habits  of  the  genus  confirm  this  conclusion. 

The  genus  Prospaltella  is  as  a  rule  parasitic  upon  Diaspine  scale 
insects,  but  certain  species  have  been  bred  from  Aleyrodids  as  follows : 
P.  tristis  Zehnt»  was  reared  from  Aleyrodes  bergi  Sign.;  P.  conjugata 
Masi  was  reared  from  Aleyrodes  brassiccB  Walk.;  P.  querdcola  How. 
was  reared  from  Aleyrodes  gelatinosus  CklL;  P.  citreUa  How.  was 
reared  from  Aleyrodes  coronaius  Quaintance,  and  P.  brunnea  was 
reared  from  Aleyrodes  sp.  (on  climbing  vine).  See  "A  Key  to  the 
Species  of  Prospaltella,  with  Table  of  Hosts/'  etc.,  by  L.  O.  Howard, 
Annals  Entomological  Society  of  America,  Vol.  I,  1908,  pp.  281-284. 

With  the  reasonable  certainty  that  this  insect  is  a  true  parasite  of 
the  Florida  white  fly,  it  becomes  important  to  give  it  a  name,  and  the 
following  description  is  therefore  presented. 

Subfamily  Aphelinin^g  Howard 
Genus  Prospaltella  Ashmead,   1904. 

Prospalta  Howard,  1804  (preoccupied). 

ProtpaUella  lahorensis,  n.  sp.  Female. — Ijength,  0.54  mm.;  expanse,  1.42  mm.; 
greatest  ^idth  of  fore^ing,  0.25  mm.  Antennae  long,  not  clavate;  scape  Ions, 
slender;  pedicel  nearly  as  broad  as  long;  first  fun icle  joint  somewhat  longer  thmn 
second;  second  and  third  sulxHiual;  club  equal  in  length  to  second  and  third  funicle 
joints  together;  terminal  segment  of  club  slightly  longer  than  middle  segment,  basal 
segment  again  slightly  shorter.  Fon*  wings  broad,  with  moderately  long  bordering 
cilia;  disc  uniformly  covered  with  minute  cilia;  stigmal  vein  rounded  below,  ita 
anterior  margin  for  a  time  parallel  with  costa;  marginal  vein  faintly  indicated,  it« 
base  joining  stigmal  in  an  acute  angle.  (In  this  n^siM'ct  this  species  differa  from  all 
other  known  speci(*s  of  its  genus.)  General  color  light  yellow ;  all  legs  pallid ;  eyea 
dark;  ocelli,  coral-nni;  antennal  club  dusky;  wings  hyaline,  wing  veins  dusky. 

Male. — (>f  practically  the  same  siae  an<l  structure'  as  the  female,  but  differing  in 
c<»lor.  The  coloration  closely  resembles  that  of  Aapuiwliphnfjiia  citrinun^  to  which  it 
bears  a  superficial  n^semblancc* ;  pronotum,  bniwnish;  mesonotum,  orange-yellow; 
nietanotum  and  epiiiierum,  brownish;  abdomen  dark  brown  except  at  base  and  tip 
where  it  is  lighter;  hind  femora  dusky  at  tijw;  wing  veins  distinctly  fuscoua,  con- 
8ideral>ly  darker  than  in  female. 

Described  from  two  females  and  three  males  found  at  Washington 
on  citrtis  leaves,  close  to  sperinien.s  (»f  Aleyrodes  citri  R.  &  H.  con- 
taining exit  holes  of  some  parasite  of  this  approximate  sise*  Col- 
lected at  Lahore,  India,  by  K.  S.  WokIuhi,  November,  1910. 
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The  -editors  will  thankfully  receive  news  items  and  other  matter  likely  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  subscribers.  Papers  will  be  published ,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  re- 
ception. All  extended  contributions,  at  least,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  the 
flrst  of  the  month  preceding  publication.  Reprints  may  be  obtained  at  cost.  Con- 
tributors are  requested  to  supply  electrotypes  for  the  larger  illustrations  so  far  as  pos- 
sible.   The  receipt  of  all  papers  will  be  acknowledged.— Eds. 

The  Minnesota  meeting  was  a  most  successful  one,  and,  like  others 
in  recent  years,  characterized  by  a  crowded  program.  It  is  physi- 
cally impossible  to  listen  to  all  chat  might  be  said,  even  if  the  latter 
were  limited  to  the  investigations  of  any  one  year.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  applies  here  as  elsewhere.  Papers  discussing  some  new 
principle  of  wide  general  interest,  or  placing  on  record  the  results  of 
protracted  investigations,  are  always  listened  to  with  great  interest 
and  no  one  begrudges  spending  the  time  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  Another  class  of  papers  of  general  interest 
are  those  dealing  with  methods,  illustrated*  at  the  recent  meeting  by 
the  symposiums  on  teaching  and  spraying,  both  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  each  capable  of  being  discussed  in  a  brief  though  compre- 
hensive manner.  Another  very  desirable  class  of  papers  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  biology,  local  or  otherwise,  of  various  insects,  prefer- 
ably injurious  forms.  The  essentials  in  these  latter  can  usually  be 
condensed  into  papers  of  moderate  length,  the  details  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  or  other  serials.  We  agree  most  heartily  with 
the  secretary  in  holding  that  our  gatherings  should  be  democratic, 
every  man  enjoying  equal  privileges.  The  period  which  can  be  devoted 
to  scientific  meetings  is  necessarily  limited,  and  with  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  membership  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  allied 
societies,  it  is  almost  impractical  to  think  of  extending  our  sessions  to 
three  days.  Fortunately,  the  standing  of  an  entomologist  is  not  pro- 
portional to  the  time  he  occupies  on  the  program,  or  the  promise  of  a 
younger  man  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  paper  he  submits  for  con- 
sideration. Regrettable  though  it  may  be,  all  should  recognize  our 
time  limitations,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  prepare  papers  which  will 
give,  within  small  compass,  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  problem. 
The  general  adoption  of  this  plan,  supplemented  by  our  present 
improved  facilities  for  publishing  the  details,  should  go  far  toward 
relieving  the  crowded  condition  of  the  program,  iwdl^  ^q.^  <^^^^x\>;isi>N^i 
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for  thorough  discussion.  A  congested  program  in  Minnesota  means 
an  almost  intolerable  condition  in  this  respect  at  Washington  unless 
some  such  plan  is  adopted. 

Adequate  protection  from  the  introduction  of  injurious  insects  is 
most  important  in  these  days  of  unexcelled  transportation  facilities. 
The  danger  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  perfection  of  the  latter. 
There  are  already  striking  cases,  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
where  even  a  moderately  eflBcient  national  inspection  service  would 
have  resulted  in  enormous  savings,  not  only  in  the  past  but  also  in 
the  future,  on  account  of  pests  already  established  in  this  country. 
Economic  entomologists  have  taken  no  uncertain  position  upon  this 
question,  and,  as  officials  charged  with  the  control  of  injurious  insects, 
are  obligated  to  do  all  within  their  power  to  establish  an  efficient 
though  not  unduly  onerous  natiynal  quarantine  service.  This  is  most 
emphatically  the  case  where  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  should  receive  consideration,  rather  than  the  interests  of  a  few. 
We,  as  a  people,  have  already  taken  too  large  chances  in  this  direction. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  gypsy  and  the  brown-tail  moth 
problem  in  Massachusetts  is  only  the  normal  outcome  of  the  sowing 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Such  being  the  case,  what  will  be 
tlio  result  a  generation  hence,  unless  adequate  steps  are  taken  to 
check  this  dissemination  of  injurious  insects  and  dangerous  plant 
diseases? 


Reviews 

Farm  Friends  and  Farm  Foes,  a  text  book  of  agricultural  sciencet 
l)y  Clarexck  M.  Wkkd  (Heath  &  Co.)  1910,  8  vo.,  pages  1-334. 

ThiM  littlo  work  ^ivt^s  in  simple  language  and  ploaKing  style,  much  information 
prac'tirul  and  hi<»l(>gical,  concerning  weeds,  inse<*tH,  fungi,  birds  and  mAmtymifl^  ]| 
is  written  t>y  one  with  a  large  personal  ac(iuaintanre  with  the  various  phases  of  the 
subjc^rt,  UK  well  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  literature.  The  writer  has  nuun- 
taimsl  an  impartial  attitude  and  endeavored  to  correctly  place  the  various  or^an- 
isniH  in  n*lation  to  their  envinmmont,  discusi^ing  Inith  the  injuries  and  benefits  result- 
ing fn>m  their  lictivitii^.  Written  by  an  anh'nt  student  of  natural  history,  well 
known  <in  account  of  his  work  with  insects,  this  volume  contains  much  of  interest  to 
entomologists,  and  will  appeal  to  a  wide  const  ituent^y  liecauseof  the  large  amount  of 
practical  and  n^Iiable  information. 

A    Neglected    Field    in    Photo-Micrography,    hy    S.   B.    Doten. 

NVvHcia  -Vgricultural  Kxpcriinriit  Station  Bui.  73,  1910,  pages  1—15, 

This  irt  unuTfUul  among  agricultural  c\)MTimcnt  station  bulletins,  ♦-^^n^igfi  very 

sugg<'^tivc,  particularly  a>  tlic  writer  adapts  a  field  camera  to  the  woric»  and  by  the 

f'mpIo>  mciit  of  s|N'riaI  lcn>cs  mtutcs  most  admirable  results.     The  late  Pkt)f< 

SJingrrlAiid  u  ait  an  ardent  an<l  uiost  sucot^ssful  photographer  of  insects  and 
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are  continuing  in  his  steps.  There  have  been  several  good  papers  on  insect  pho- 
tography in  recent  years,  and  we  hope  to  see  this  method  of  illustrating  natural 
objects  greatly  extended  in  the  near  future.  We  should  learn  to  use  the  camera 
rather  than  the  printed  page.  This  bulletin  is  evidently  intended  as  a  somewhat 
technical  one,  it  hardly  appealing  to  the  average  farmer.  Nevertheless,  such  bulle- 
tins find  a  place  in  demonstrating  new  methods  and  indirectly  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  agriculturist. 


Current  Notes 

Mr.  A.  G.  Ruggles,  instructor  in  entomology  at  Minnesota  University,  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Assistant  Professor. 

Prof.  £.  F.  Hitchings,  State  Entomologist  of  Maine,  has  been  reappointed  by  the 
new  administration  under  Governor  Plaisted. 

Mr.  Z.  P.  Metcalf,  Assistant  Entomologist  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture,  recently  spent  three  weeks  at  the  Ohio  State  University  doing  some 
research  work  on  Homoptera. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Parker,  Assistant  in  Entomology  at  the  Kansas  Station,  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  chair  of  biology  in  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn,  State  Entomologist  of  Minnesota,  gave  the  annual  public 
address  before  the  Minneapolis  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  America  on 
the  evening  of  December  28. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Braucher  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  has  resigned  to  accept  a  fellow- 
ship in  the  entomological  department  of  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Milliken  has  recently  been  appointed  Assistant  Entomologist  at 
the  Kansas  Agricidtural  Experiment  Station  in  place  of  Harry  Evans,  who  resigned 
a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  V.  I.  Safro,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  has  recently  been  appointed  Assist- 
ant in  Entomology  at  the  Oregon  College  and  Station. 

According  to  Entomological  NewSy  Mr.  J.  Chester  Bradley  is  Special  Assistant 
Entomologist  of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Entomology,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  has 
undertaken  a  preliminary  catalogue  of  the  insects  of  that  state. 

Dr.  Henry  Skinner,  who  for  twenty-one  years  was  editor  of  Entomological  News, 
has  resigned,  and  the  associate  editor.  Dr.  Philip  P.  Calvert,  has  been  chosen  as 
his  successor.    The  new  associate  editor  is  E.  T.  Cresson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Viereck,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  a  specialist  on  the  parasitic 
Hymenoptera,  with  headquarters  at  the  new  National  Museum  at  Washington,  has 
been  at  the  Gypsy  Moth  Parasite  Laboratory,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.,  for  several 
weeks,  studying  some  of  the  Ichneumon  parasites  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths. 

We  regret  to  learn,  through  a  recent  communication  from  his  son,  that  EdwjTi 
Carlos  Reed,  director  of  the  Museo  de  Concepcion  and  foreign  member  of  our  asso- 
ciation, died  November  5,  in  Chile. 
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Dr.  Guy  C.  Crampton  (Princeton,  1904),  Professor  of  Zodlogy  at  Clemson  Col- 
lege, South  Carolina,  has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of  entomology  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  He  spent  two  years  in  graduate  study  at  Cor- 
nell University  (M.  A.)  followed  by  two  years  at  the  Universities  of  Freiburg,  Munich 
and  Berlin,  where  he  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  1908.  Dr.  Crampton  has  studied  under 
Professors  Comstock,  Riley,  Slingerland  and  MacGillivray  in  entomology  in  this 
country,  and  with  Professors  Heymous,  Kolbe  and  Degener,  abroad.  His  woricVt 
the  college,  which  will  begin  some  time  in  April,  will  be  mainly  in  insect  morphology. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Fiske,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  located  at  the  Gypsy  Moth 
Parasite  Laboratory,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.,  sailed  January  5th  for  Europe.  He 
expects  to  be  absent  until  next  fall,  and  will  make  parasite  investigations  in  Italy, 
France,  Russia  and  Japan  before  returning  to  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  stated  in  ErUomological  News  that  Messrs.  E.  A.  Schwars  and  A. 
Busck  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  were  to  leave  for  Panama  some  time  in  January 
to  make  a  study  of  the  entomological  fauna  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  to  search  for 
parasites  of  the  citrus  white  fly  Aleyrodes  cUri  and  the  cotton  boll  weevil  and  allied 
species. 

According  to  Science^  there  has  been  a  movement  on  foot  in  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine  to  oonmiemorate  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Dutton,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  Congo  by  contracting  spirillum  fever  in  1905.  The  movement  has  been 
successful,  and  the  School  has  given,  to  Liverpool  University  the  sum  of  £10,000, 
which  has  been  accepted  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  in  Tropical  Entomology. 

Mr.  U.  C.  Loftin,  B.  S.,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1910  of  the  North  Carolina  Agri* 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College,  has  been  appointed  Laboratory  Assistant  in  EInto- 
molog>'  at  the  Florida  .Agricultural  Kxperimont  Station,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  December  Ist,  1910.  All  departments  of  the  Station,  including 
that  of  entomolog>%  are  now  housed  in  the  commodious  new  building. 

I^f.  H.  T.  Femald  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  addressed  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Nur8er>'men'8  Association  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  December  7rOn  the  '' Problem  and  Progress  of  Nursery  Inspection  in 
Massachusetts." 

Prof.  F.  Picard  has  been  made  Professor  of  Agricultural  Zodlog>'  and  Entomology 
at  the  Ecole  Nationale  d 'Agriculture  at  Montpellier,  France,  in  place  of  the  late 
Prof.  Valer>'  Mayet.  Professor  Picard  will  lx»  glad  to  be  placed  in  relation  with 
American  economic  entomologists  and  to  receive  their  publications  in  exchange  for 
his. 

Mr.  Harper  Dean,  formerly  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  moie 
recently  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Semi-Weekly  Express,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  AsHistant  State  Entomologist  of  Texas,  and  is  now  located  at  College  Station. 
Mr.  IX'an  will  assist  State  KntomoloKist  Wilmon  Newell  in  the  work  of  that  offiee, 
in  afhlition  to  conductinK  invifttig.'itions  for  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 


We  are  a<ivi}«^><l  that  Prof.  F.  L.  Washbuni,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn., 
a^i^tnnt  in  lulMirutory,  rhi.s8  room  and  in8i'Ctar>';  n\i*o  a  (irld  man  properly  <|Ualified, 
for  (*x]K*nmcntation,  demoiuitration  to  farmers,  examining  imported  and 
nur«er>'  Kt<K:k.     (IckmI  Knlariofl  to  the  profM»r  parties. 

Mailed  February  15,  1911. 
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Morning  Session,  Thursday,  December  29,  1910 

President  Sanderson:  The  first  paper  will  be  the  ** Economic 
Importance  of  Slictocephala,  by  Herbert  Osbom. 

ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  STICTOCEPHALA 

By  Herbert  Osborn,  Ohio  Stale  University 

This  genus  has  not  generally  been  considered  of  any  particular 
economic  importance,  but  some  instances  which  have  come  up  within 
the  last  few  months,  and  evidences  secured  from  various  sources, 
prove  that  it  has  an  economic  importance  that  cannot  longer  be 
overlooked.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
many  of  them  widely  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
some  cases  occur  in  considerable  abundance,  so  that  if  they  increase 
in  number,  and  at  the  same  time  direct  their  attacks  toward  any 
important  crop,  they  may  easily  become  of  considerable  importance 
from  an  economic  standpoint. 

One  of  the  most  widely  distributed  species  is  Stidocephala  festina  Say, 
which  has  a  distribution  throughout  the  entire  southern  and  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States.  This  species  has  been  known  since 
its  early  description  by   Thomas  Say,  has  been  a  very  covwKi5^\vSKsa«^ 
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in  collectioiKs  and  is  likely  to  appear  in  almost  every  collection  from 
its  area  of  distribution.  Heretofore,  however,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  definite  record  of  its  attack  upon  any  important  crop,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  suggestion  that  it  may  have  a  distinct  economic 
importance.  During  the  past  year  it  has  appeared  in  my  own  col- 
lections in  a  number  of  locations,  and  especially  upon  alfalfa  and  clover, 
so  that  it  has  seemed  possible  to  have  a  distinct  importance.  More- 
over, during  the  last  few  months  a  number  of  specimens  have  been 
sent  to  me  through  the  Bureau  of  Entomologj'  with  the  information 
that  the  insect  was  injuring  alfalfa,  so  that  there  seems  no  longer 
any  question  as  to  its  having  a  definite  relation  to  this  croj).  The 
mode  of  attack  of  the  insect  appears  to  l>e,  in  general,  the  puncturing 
and  sucking  of  sap  from  the  stems,  but  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  punctures  have  been  made  in  a  series  surrounding 
some  of  the  stems,  and  as  a  result  of  this  attack  the  plants  above  the 
point  of  puncture  wilt  and  die,  so  that  the  injury  is  very  evid(»nt. 
As  the  most  definite  record  in  hand  I  may  reproduce  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  from  Mr.  R.  A. 
Cushman: 

Tallulah,  La.,  Aupist  27.  1910. 

Dr.  C  \V.  M<l|C(*rton,  plant  pathol<»f(ii<t  of  the  Ix)umiana  Kx|N'riiiirnt  Station  pnul 
u»  a  vi»it  ywteniay,  during  which  I  »iK»nt  »*cvi»ral  hours  with  him  (iriviiiK  ovit  tho 
country  and  inH|MH*ting  the*  alfalfa  for  di^eaM^H.  He  calh^i  my  attention  to  a  |MM>iili:ir 
giniling  of  the  MteniM,  which  he  sayn  \h  cauMni  hy  a  Memhrarid.  I  am  s<>n(linK  yo^i 
under  separate  cover  both  the  adults  and  nymphs  of  this  s|M*<ues  for  determination. 
Doctor  I'^lgcrton  tells  me  that  he  has  pn>ved  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  inH<M't  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  injur>'  mentioncHl  by  placing  alfalfa  plants  in  ciiges  of  .sterile  .soil 
in  which  some  of  the  insects  were  confined.  The  injur>'  apiK^an**!  over  nijcht.  Hi.s 
conclusions  an*  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  microscopic  examinations  of  s4><*tione<I 
stems  show  no  <lis(»ase  an<l  that  none  of  the  tissue  of  the  plant  is  n'movrd  by  thr 
injur>'  but  simply  .shrunken,  due  to  the  removal  of  the  plant  juices  at  that  |N>int. 
I  have  written  of  this  in  some  d(*tail  for  the  reason  that  the  idea  of  a  sucking  ins^'ct 
causing  an  injure*  of  this  character  is  new  to  me.  I  am  also  s<'nding  sonkc  stems  of 
alfalfa  showing  the  injur>'.     .     .     . 

8optcmlM*r  1,  1910.— Kxtract  from  letter  of  above  date:  ...  I  might  luM  in 
this  conn4*ction  that  it  se<*ms  to  be  the  immature  insects  which  do  the  most  damage. 
In  reganl  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  alfalfa  in  this  neighlK>rho(Mi,  .so  far  its  my 
own  obs«Tvations  go,  I  should  say  that  it  is  rather  a  serious  {)est.  .\s  we  walketl 
through  the  fiehl  the  other  day  the  adults  would  jump  up  in  gn^at  abundance  and 
we  haii  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  nymphs  and  the  injur>'.  The  injuHMl  stems 
have  a  rather  characteristic  yellowish  appearance  and  these  wen*  of  rather  fn^quent 
occum'nc<»,  while  the  newly  girdled  stems  were  abundant.  However,  my  ohs«'rva- 
tions  cover  only  a  short  time  spent  in  one  field,  and  I  would  not,  th<*n»fore.  like  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  |)est  in  this  n^gion.  The  alfalfa  in- 
du0tr>'  in  the  neighborhoo<i  of  Tallulah  embraces  but  a  small  acn*age  on  a  few  plan- 
tations, the  growing  of  that  crop  being  still  in  the  experimental  stiigt*.  but  :us  I  find 
Opportunity  I  will  look  further  into  the  subject. 
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The  life  history  of  this  species  has  not  been  followed  in  detail  and 
as  a  general  thing  the  form  which  appears  in  collections  is  the  adult^ 
and  the  occurrence  of  this  form  is  apparently  distributed  pretty 
well  through  the  season.  However,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  larvae  develop  rather  rapidly  during  the  summer, 
and  that  they  may  occur  on  various  plants,  perhaps  especially  upon 
the  legumes,  within  the  range  of  their  distribution. 

It  would  seem  from  the  information  so  far  acquired  that  this  spe- 
cies has  under  natural  conditions,  lived  upon  some  of  the  native  le- 
guminous plants,  and  since  the  general  introduction  of  alfalfa  as  a 
cultivated  crop  that  it  has  acquired  a  taste  for  this  food  plant.  This 
being  the  case  there  is  considerable  reason  to  assume  that  it  will 
multiply  and  adapt  itself  ^till  more  perfectly  to  this  food  plant,  so 
that  it  may  become  a  very  distinct  pest  throughout  the  region  in  which 
alfalfa  is  now  a  very  important  crop.  So  far  the  species  has  not  been 
studied  sufficiently  to  suggest  any  very  definite  means  of  .control. 
In  case  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  stems  of  the  alfalfa,  a  proper 
timing  for  the  cutting  of  the  crop  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
the  eggs  would  appear  to  be  a  very  feasible  method  of  control.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  essential  point  for  determination  and  one 
which  should  be  easily  determined  in  the  localities  where  the  species 
is  of  especial  consequence. 

Another  species  which  is  of  very  general  distribution  is  Stidocephala 
inermiSy  which  has  been  taken  throughout  a  considerable  range  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  which  seems  to  occur 
under  somewhat  similar  conditions  as  festinu.  There  is  so  far  not 
as  definite  a  mass  of  evidence  with  regard  to  its  occurrence  on  a  par- 
ticular crop,  but  it  quite  certainly  is  able  to  feed  upon  alfalfa  and 
clover,  and  very  probably  may  become  very  important  to  this  crop. 

Another  species  of  wide  extent  and  distribution  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  is  Stidocephala  lutea.  This  species  appar- 
ently has  a  rather  general  distribution  in  food Jiabit,  being  taken  from  a 
considerable  variety  of  plants,  and  so  far  it  seems  impossible  to  assign 
it  to  any  one  as  a  favorite.  It  is,  however,  a  quite  abundant  species, 
being  found  in  swarms  in  some  instances  in  ver>'  small  areas,  and  in 
such  cases  must  be  a  sufficient  menace  to  be  worthy  of  investigation. 
The  range  of  this  species  seems  to  fit  fairly  well  to  the  distribution 
of  festinay  being  common  from  Georgia  northward  through  the  North- 
ern States  to  Canada,  its  southern  boundary  agreeing  in  a  some- 
what general  way  with  the  northern  boundary  of  festina  in  the  eastern 
part  of  its  range. 

Other  species  of  the  genus  are  found  in  Southern,  Southwestern 
Pacific  States,  but  so  far,  they  have  been  observed  only  in  limited  and 
numbers. 
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While  the  information  about  the  habits,  life  histories,  etc.,  of  these 
species  is  still  rather  limited,  it  seems  quite  desirable  that  this  informa- 
tion should  \ye  brought  together,  that  the  attention  of  workers  in 
different  parts  of  the  countr>'  may  be  centered  upon  these  as  possible 
serious  pests,  and  definite  knowledge  acquired  so  that  whatever  may 
be  done  in  the  direction  of  suppression  may  be  adopted  in  proper 
season. 


President  Sanderson:   Is  there  any  discussion  of  this  paper? 

Mr.  R.  L.  Webster:  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Osborn  where 
the  eggs  are  laid. 

Mr.  Osborn:  We  should  find  them  in  the  tissues  of  the  stems  of 
the  plant.  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  general  statement,  but  there 
is  where  we  look  for  them. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Webster:  I  have  found  them  in  the  woody  tissues  of 
the  apple.  I  suspect  they  might  lay  their  eggs  in  various  places.  As 
I  remeinl)er,  in  this  case  I  bre<l  the  larvs  on  apple  and  they  d<»posited 
eggs  in  the  woo<iy  tissue. 

Mr.  Osborn:  I  might  add  that  there  are  some  species  of  Ceresa 
which  act  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  Stictocephala. 

President  Sanderson:  The  next  papi*r  on  the  program  is  by 
Professor  Washburn  on  **  Methods  of  Securing  the  Fertilization  of 
Clover  by  Means  of  Bumblebees,  in  Experiments  with  Bruchophagus 
funebris.'* 


A  METHOD  OF  SECURING  THE  FERTH.IZATION  OF  CLOVER 
BY  MEANS  OF  BUMBLEBEES,  IN  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
BRUCHOPHAGUS  FUNEBRIS 

By  F.  L.  WAHHBrRNy  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

At  the  very  lN*ginning  of  work  on  the  life  history  of  Bruchophagus 
we  found  it  nen^ssary  to  secure  clover  seed  properly  fertilized  and  yet 
immune  from  insist  attack.  This,  as  we  discovered,  was  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  For  two  years  we  tritnl  in  vain  to  do 
this  by  liand  |M>llination,  the  work  l)eing  iN'gun  by  Mr.  Huggles.  and 
continued  by  Doctor  Franklin.  Naturally,  we  were  discouraged. 
I  am  happy  t4>  say.  however,  that  this  year,  by  the*  method  described 
hen»,  we  have  succiHMled  in  this  ver>'  essential' matter,  and  have  had 
no  trouble  in  wcuring  fertilizetl  simhI.  suffering  in  no  way  from  insect 
attack,  and  thus  forming  a  basis  for  investigations  on  the  life  history 
of  the  insiHrt  in  question.     As  stated  alx)ve,  the  work  was  begun  over 
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two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  later  joined  by  Doctor  Franklin.  We 
have  recently  added  to  our  force,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Adama 
Act,  Mr.  Theodore  Urbahns,  who  is,  at  present,  giving  his  entire  time 
to  this  problem.  Mr.  Urbahns  has  invented  a  cage  which  seems  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  excellently  well.  This 
cage  is  made  of  a  wooden  frame,  covered  with  white  cheese  cloth  on 
three  sides  and  on  the  top.  A  loose  glass  plate  forms  the  fourth  side. 
The  floor  is  of  wood,  perforated  in  the  center  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
clover  heads  from  two  or  more  plants  to  be  introduced  into  the  cage. 
The  cage  is  suspended  over  the  growing  plants.  The  perforations 
through  which  the  clover  heads  are  introduced  can  be  shut  to  exclude 
other  insects,  and  to  keep  the  clover  stems  in  place,  by  means  of  two 
wooden  shutters. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  securing  the  cross  pollination  of  the 
florets  has  been  to  confine  the  green  heads  in  other  cages,  made  of 
mica  lamp  chimneys  closed  at  the  top  with  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth,  and 
at  the  bottom  with  a  fold  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth,  which  can  be 
firmly  tied  around  the  stem  bearing  the  introduced  head.  This  cage 
is  held  in  place  above  a  plant  by  a  cord  from  above  and  below.  This 
latter  apparatus  was  suggested  in  an  article  by  C.  E.  Hood  in  the 
April,  1909,  number  of  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology. 
Of  course,  these  heads  might  have  been  covered  with  cheese-cloth 
bags,  but  in  that  case  could  not  have  been  so  easily  watched.  When 
the  florets  open  and  are  ready  for  pollination,  they  are  removed  from 
the  mica  cages  and  introduced  into  the  cage  made  by  Mr.  Urbahns^ 
and  described  above.  Into  this  cage,  one  or  two  bumblebees  are 
introduced,  and  we  found  that  early  in  the  season  the  bees  worked 
faithfully  every  day,  after  becoming  accustomed  to  their  prison, 
occasionally  as  long  as  three  weeks.  Later  in  the  season  their  work 
was  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  but  when  captured  early  in  the  morn- 
ing they  usually  worked  well  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  time  they 
were .  liberated.  When  these  clover  blossoms  have  been  thoroughly 
gone  over  by  the  bees,  they  are  removed  from  the  poUenizing  cage, 
and  again  placed  in  the  mica  cages  for  future  use  in  Bruchophagua 
studies. 


At  the  close  of  this  paper  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  introduced  by  the 
President. 

Dean  Woods:  I  do  not  like  to  break  into  this  program,  but  I 
wanted  to  come  up  and  see  some  of  the  familiar  faces,  and  welcome 
you  to  this  branch  of  the  university.     I  think  we  have  a  very  high 
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appreciation  of  entomologv'  here,  and  have  a  corner  on  that  subject 
so  far  as  the  university  is  concerned.  This  institution  opens  its  arms 
to  you — every  door  and  every  place  you  want  to  go  into  is  yours. 


President  Sanderson:  The  next  paper  will  he  j^iven  by  Mr.  ( leor^e 
A.  Dean,  Manhattan,  Kan.,  on  **  Fatal  High  Temperatures  for  the 
Control  of  Mill  Insects." 


HEAT  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CONTROLLING  MILL  INSECTS* 

By  GEORciE  A.  Dean,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

In  connection  with  investigations  relative  to  the  inspection  and 
fumigation  of  flour  mills,  the  writer  noticed  on  several  occasions  that 
the  common  mill  insects  were  dead,  although  they  wen*  surrounded 
with  an  abundance  of  food.  Upon  further  investigation  it  was 
observed  that  these  insects  were  most  frequently  found  dead  in  those 
parts  of  the  mill  where,  owing  to  the  surrounding  conditions,  they 
could  easily  have  l)een  subjected  to  a  temperature  varying  from 
105®  to  120°  F.  for  four  or  five  hours  per  day  and  for  a  period  of  several 
days. 

On  looking  over  available  literature  relative  to  the  control  of  this 
class  of  insects,  it  was  found  that  the  French  long  ago  knew  the  value 
of  heat  and  devised  contrivances,  called  insect  mills,  for  the  heat- 
ing of  infested  grain.  Fixperiments  made  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Webster 
in  1883  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  heat  requinnl  to  destroy  the  .\n- 
goumois  grain  moth  gave  these  results,  **a  temperature  of  140''  F., 
continue<i  for  nine  hours,  literally  cooks  the  larvae  or  pupa*.  A  tem- 
perature of  V\(f  F.,  for  five  hours,  is  fatal,  as  is  also  120**  for  four  hours, 
while  110®  applie<l  for  six  hours  was  only  partially  eflfective.**  It  was 
also  found  in  his  experiments  that  wheat  could,  lie  subje(*ted  to  a 
tem]MTature  of  150®  for  eight  hours  without  impairing  its  giTiuinat- 

iThiM  pa|NT  cmhotlirfi  tho  nttiilt^t  (»f  Homc  of  the  invrfltigatioiM  undertaken  by  the 
writer  in  the  pnMerution  of  projert  No.  58,  "lawK'ts  Injurioiu)  to  St4)re<l  drain  mul 
Storevl  (irain  pHMlurtM,"  of  the  Kanjiait  State  AKricuhural  Kx|)erinient  Station. 

I'he  writer  fletunw  to  arknowlf*4l|ci*  the  valuable  aMtUHtanct*  remlen^tl  by  Mr.  K.  M. 
Caldwell  in  carrying  cmt  lalM»ratory  ex|)eninentii,  and  by  Mr.  C'ahlwell  and  Mr.  K.  H. 
Milhken  in  fumigating  van<»UM  niilln  with  hydnM'vanie  arid  ga^,  and  in  iiukking 
triabi  of  heat  aft  a  methiMl  of  dt'Mt roving  mill  iniM'<*t«  in  the  large  mill  when.*  the  prac- 
tical U'Mi*  were  made. 
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ing  properties.  In  the  second  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of 
New  York,  Prof.  J.  A.  Lintner,  in  speaking  of  Tribolium  ferrugineum 
infesting  grain  and  flour  says,  *'A  moderate  degree  of  heat,  120** 
to  130°  F.,  continued  for  a  few  hours,  would  in  all  probability  suffice 
to  kill  all  the  eggs,  larvse  and  pupse  in  the  material,  while  a  higher 
temperature,  perhaps  150°  or  more,  would  be  needed  for  the  beetles. 
Prof.  F.  H.  Chittenden  in  his  article  on  **  Insects  Injurious  to  Stored 
Grain"  says,  "  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  carbon  disulphide  as  a  fumigant, 
heat  was  relied  upon  in  the  destruction  of  these  insects.  A  temper- 
ature of  from  125°  to  140°  F.,  continued  for  a  few  hours,  is  fatal  to 
grain  insects,  and  wheat  can  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  150** 
for  a  short  time  without  destroying  its  germinating  power." 

Nearly  all  the  experiments  of  this  nature  were  made  relative  to 
the  discovery  of  a  method  to  destroy  Angoumois  grain  moth,  and 
from  the  results  of  these  experiments  some  of  the  experimenters  and 
other  writers  have  assumed  that  many  of  the  grain  insects  could 
probably  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  would  require  a 
higher  temperature  to  destroy  the  adults  than  the  larvae  or  pupse. 
Since  this  method  of  combating  grain  insects  was  not  developed  and 
given  a  practical  test  in  a  flour  mill,  and  believing  that  the  death 
of  these  insects  in  the  Kansas  mills  was  caused  by  a  fatal  maximum 
temperature,  the  next  step  was  to  determine  this  temperature  and  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  be  possible  and  practical  to  not  only  pro- 
duce such  a  condition  in  a  modern  mill,  but  whether  it  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  insects  therein. 

In  the  first  experiment  about*  twenty-five  individuals  of  both  the 
adult  and  larvse  of  Tribolium  confiisum  were  placed  in  a  shell  vial 
and  covered  with  an  inch  of  flour.  A  thermometer  was  placed  in 
this  vial  with  the  bulb  resting  in  the  center  of  the  flour.  The  vial 
containing  the  flour  and  various  stages  of  Tribolium  confusum  was  next 
suspended  in  a  large  bottle  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  touch  the  sides 
of  it.  This  bottle  was  then  placed  in  a  glass  jar  filled  vrith  wat^r,  and 
this  glass  jar  was  placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water.  The  heat  was 
applied  beneath  this  vessel.  This  arrangement  reduced  to  a  minimum 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  heat  in  the  shell  vial  containing  the 
insects.  In  raising  the  temperature  from  80°  to  90°  no  change  was 
noticed  in  the  action  of  th(»se  insects.  At  a  temperature  of  about 
96°  th(»  adults  became  uneasy  and  began  running  around  rather 
rapidly.  At  a  t(Mn]>erature  of  100°  the  larvff  emerged  and  crawled 
over  the  flour,  and  the  adults  were  running  more  rapidly  than  at  96°. 
At  a  temperature  of  110°  both  larva*  and  adults  were  frantic  and  were 
making  every  effort  to  esca})e,  and  these  actions  were  continued  until, 
a  temperature  of  115°  was  reached.     .At  this  temperature  both  the 
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larvse  and  adults  were  Ix^coming  passive,  and  at  a  tenijMTatun*  of  118** 
all  adults  were  lying  on  their  baeks  apparently  dead,  while  four  or 
five  larvse  showed  very  feeble  movements.  At  a  temperature  of 
119°  there  was  no  sign  of  life;  however,  the  temperature  was  raised  to 
120®  and  then  the  insects  were  removcMi  and  giv(»n  a  chance  to  recover, 
but  none  did.  This  experiment  was  rep<»ated  several  tim(\s  and  each 
time  as  soon  as  a  temperature  of  from  119°  to  120°  was  reach(Hl  it 
proved  fatal  to  all  stages  of  the  insects.  It  recjuired  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  reach  this  fatal  temperature. 

Similar  experiments  were  conducted  and  repeated  with  the  larvte, 
pupse,  and  adults  of  Silvanus  Hurinamerms,  Ephentia  kuchnidlay  Ten- 
ebrioidea  mauritanicu8f  and  the  adults  of  Calandra  oryza.  As  soon  as 
a  temperature  of  116°  was  reached  it  proved  fatal  to  the  adults  of 
Epheslia  kuehniella  while  it  required  a  temp<»rature  of  118°  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  larvse  and  pupse.  A  temperature  of  118°  was  fatal  to  the 
adults  of  Calandra  oryza,  and  a  temperature  of  119°  proved  fatal 
to  all  stages  of  Silvanus  surinamensiH,  At  a  temperature  of  120° 
the  majority  of  the  Tenebrioides  mauritanicus  perislu^d,  but  it  n^quired 
a  temperature  of  120°  for  a  p<Tio<l  of  three  minutes  to  prove  fatal  to 
aU. 

In  a  second  series  of  exp<*riments  a  paraffin  oven  or  incubator  was 
used,  and  after  the  oven  was  heated  to  a  recjuired  temj)eratur(», 
the  insects  were  placed  in  it  and  the  oven  held  to  a  constant 
temperature  throughout  the  experiment.  In  this  experiment  alx)ut 
twenty-five  specimens  of  the  eggs,  lar\*ff,  pupa?  and  adults  of  Tribolium 
eonfusxim,  larvse  and  pujise  of  the  Epheslia  kuehniella,  and  the  adults 
of  Calandra  oryza,  and  Tenebrioides  mauritanicus  were  used.  Kxperi- 
ments  were  made  not  only  iivith  these  various  stag(»s  of  insects  on 
top  of  the  flour,  but  one  and  two  inches  below  the  surface.  Aftrr  a 
series  of  exp^Timents  it  was  found  that  a  temperature  of  115°  for  a 
piTicMl  of  twelve  hours  proveil  fatal  to  all  the  ins4»cts  in  their  various 
stages. 

Since  in  practical  use  it  would  be  impossible  to  actually  heat  a 
mill  in  a  few  minutes  as  in  the  first  series  of  experiments,  or  subject 
them  to  such  a  sudden  change  as  in  the  second  series,  a  third  set  of 
experiments  was  conducted  to  determine  the  fatal  tempcTature  under 
conditions  that  could  actually  lie  produced  in  a  mill.  In  these  <>x]HTi- 
ments  the  larvse,  pupse,  and  adults  of  Tribolium  confusum,  the  adults 
of  Silvanus  surinamensis,  and*  Epheslia  ktiehniella  were  used.  The 
various  stages  of  the  different  insects  were  placed  in  shell  vials,  so 
that  their  actions  under  the  slowly  rising  temperature  of  the  oven 
could  Ik*  o!)s«*rv(Hl.  The  heat  was  applied  at  8  a.  m.  and  the  temper- 
ature noted  at  intervals  of  ever>'  half  hour.     The  temperature  at  the 
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time  the  insects  were  placed  in  the  incubator  was  87°,  or  the  same  as 
the  temperature  of  the  place  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  behav- 
ior of  the  various  insects  as  the  temperature  gradually  increased  was 
most  interesting.  At  10.45  a.  m.,  with  a  temperature  of  95°,  the 
larvffi  and  adults  of  Tribolium  confxisum  began  to  appear  uneasy,  and 
their  uneasiness  increased  rapidly  with  the  rise  .of  temperature.  At 
11.45  a.  m.  with  a  temperature  of  99°,  the  adults  of  Ephestia  kuehniella 
began  to  move  and  fly  about  with  the  same  uneasiness.  At  2.15  p.  m. 
with  a  temperature  of  110°,  all  stages  of  the  different  insects  were  most 
active  and  were  making  every  effort  to  escape  the  heat.  Even  the 
pupse  were  wriggling  and  struggling.  At  3.45  p.  m.,  with  a  temper^ 
ture  of  116.5°,  the  first  adult  of  Ephestia  kuehniella  died,  and  at  4.30 
p.  m.,  with  a  temperature  of  118.5°,  all  the  moths  were  dead,  and  a 
few  of  the  adults  and  larvse  of  Tribolium  confusum.  At  5.15  p.  m., 
with  a  temperature  of  121°,  all  of  the  Silvanus  surinamensis  were 
dead,  but  two  adults  and  five  larvae  of  Tribolium  confusum  were  alive. 
At  5.30  p.  m.,  with  a  temperature  of  122°,  two  larvae  of  Tribolium  con- 
fusum  were  still  alive,  but  these  died  eleven  minutes  later  at  a  tem- 
perature of  122.5°.  In  this  experiment  fifteen  insects  of  each  stage 
were  used.     (Chart  I.) 

The  Heat  Method  Put  to  a  Test  in  a  Modem  Mill 

Since  the  laboratory  experiments  demonstrated  that  this  class  of 
insects  could*  be  destroyed  at  a  temperature  not  beyond  that  which 
could  actually  be  produced  within  a  modem  mill,  a  flour  mill  was 
selected  for  a  practical  test.  This  mill  had  heavy  brick  walls  and 
tight  wooden  floors.  It  had  no  basement,  was  four  stories  high,  all 
stories  were  heated  with  steam,  and  were  well  filled  with  machinery. 
The  packers,  elevator  boots,  and  pulley  machinery  were  on  the  first 
floor;  the  rolls  were  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  purifiers,  sifters, 
and  bolters  were  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  It  had  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  600  barrels,  and  in  its  construction  represented  the  average 
modern  mill  in  the  state  of  Kansas.  The  first  floor,  38  feet  wide, 
63  feet  long,  and  12  feet  high,  with  a  capacity  of  28,728  cu.  ft.,  was 
heated  by  eight  one  and  one-half-inch  steam  pipes,  the  radiating  sur- 
face of  which  was  515  sq.  ft.  These  pipes  were  arrange<l  in  eight  coils 
near  the  ceiling  along  the  two  f?ides  and  across  one  end  of  the  room. 
The  pipes  were  jilaced  near  the  ceiling  in  order  not  to  obstruct  the 
doorways.  The  second  floor,  the  capacity  of  which  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  first,  had  one  coil  less  of  the  steam  pipes  vdXh  a  radiating 
surface  of  450  sq.  ft.,  but  these  seven  coils  were  placed  near  the  floor 
along  the  side  walls  and  across  one  end.     The  third  floor  which  was 
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13  foet  high  and  ^nth  a  capacity  of  31,122  cu.  ft.  had  six  coils  with  a 
radiating  surface  of  386  sq.  ft^  and  these  were  placed  the  same  as  those 
on  the  second  floor.  The  fourth  floor  which  was  18  feet  high  and  ^ith 
a  capacity  of  43,092  cu.  ft.,  had  only  five  coils  with  a  radiating  surface 
of  322  sq.  ft.  These  pipes  were  arranged  like  those  on  the  second  and 
third  floors. 
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This  mill  was  badly  infested  with  all  stages  of  Tribolium  cotifusum, 
and  slightly  infested  with  several  of  the  other  coininon  mill  insects. 
In  the  first  experiment  no  change  of  any  sort  was  made  in  the  h(»ating 
system.  Four  thermometers  were  distributed  on  each  floor  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  get  the  temperature  not  only  in  th(»  opt^n,  but  in  dif- 
ferent depths  of  flour,  and  in  accumulations  in  different  parts  of  the 
room.  At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  August  21,  with  the  mill  just  as  it  had  Ixm^i 
shut  down  for  Sunday,  the  steam  was  turned  into  the  pipes,  and  since 
this  mill  was  ordinarily  heated  with  exhaust  steam,  the  liv(>  strain 
had  to  he  forced  through  the  exhaust  pipe,  which  prevent <m1  it  from 
having  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  pressure.  The  h(»at  was  api)lied 
from  10  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.,  and  the  temperatures  of  all  the  thermome- 
ters noted  at  intervals  of  every  half  hour.  Although  the  day  was  vtTy 
warm,  reaching  a  maximum  temperature  of  95®,  and  the  avrrage 
temp<Tature  of  the  mill  l)efore  the  heat  was  applie<l  was  89°,  yet  the 
mill  did  not  heat  rapidly,  and  by  5  o'clock  there  wtTe  only  two  or 
three  places  in  the  mill  where  a  fatal  tem|MTature  ha<l  Ihm'ii  nacht'd. 
On  the  first  floor  the  highest  temperature  was  100.4°.  while  one  ther- 
mometer in  the  l>ottom  of  an  elevator  l)oot  registert»d  only     94°. 
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(Chart  II.)  On  the  second  floor  the  highest  temperature,  123.8°, 
was  registered  by  the  thermometer  hanging  in  the  open,  while  the 
lowest  temperature,  98.6°,  was  registered  by  a  thermometer  three  and 
one-half  inches  in  a  sack  of  flour  four  feet  above  the  floor.  (Chart 
III.)  On  the  third  floor  the  thermometer  in  the  open  registered 
125.6°,  and  the  lowest  temperature,  114°,  was  registered  in  a  flour 
conveyor  six  feet  above  the  floor.  (Chart  IV.)  On  the  fourth  floor 
the  thermometer  in  the  open  registered  118.4°,  and  the  lowest  tem- 
perature, 107.6°,  was  registered  by  the  thermometer  two  inches  in 
flour  in  a  conveyor  near  the  floor.     (Chart  V.) 

Ar  hydrograph  was  placed  on  the  second  floor  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  relative  humidity  of  this  floor  at  10  a.  m.,  or  just 
as  the  heat  was  applied  was  93  per  cent.  From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  there 
was  a  rapid  decrease  to  40  per  cent,  and  from  12  m.  to  5.30  p.  m. 
there  was  a  gradual  decrease  to  27  per  cent. 

Although .  the  temperatures  reached  were  disappointing,  and  no 
insects  were  killed  on  the  first  floor,  yet  on  the  third  floor  fully  one 
third  of  the  insects  perished,  and  on  the  fourth  floor  about  one  fourth 
succumbed  to  the  heat.  Even  the  second  floor  showed  that  many 
insects  had  perished.  The  experiment  proved  the  following:  More 
time  must  be  taken  to  reach  the  desired  temperature;  this  tempera- 
ture should  be  held  several  hours  to  allow  the  heat  to  penetrate  all 
of  the  infested  parts;  there  should  be  a  water  trap  to  draw  off  the  water 
accumulated  in  the  steam  pipes;  the  steam  should  be  turned  on  with 
some  pressure  so  as  to  heat  the  mill  more  rapidly;  the  steam  pipes 
should  be  near  the  floor  in  order  to  heat  the  room. 

In  the  second  experiment,  made  three  weeks  later,  two  changes 
were  made  in  the  heating  system.  A  water  trap  was  attached  and 
arrangement  made  to  turn  the  steam  on  directly  and  with  pressure. 
The  arrangement  of  the  pipes  in  the  mill  was  not  altered.  At  6 
a.  m.,  September  11,  the  mill  was  shut  down  and,  after  the  ther- 
mometers were  distributed  as  in  the  first  experiment,  the  steam  was 
turned  on  with  ten  to  twelve  pounds  pressure.  The  heat  was  applied 
from  6  a.  m.,  until  6  a.  m.  the  day  following,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  sixteen  thermometers  noted  at  intervals  of  everv  half  hour,  save 
in  a  few  cases  when  the  readings  were  made  at  intervals  of  one  hour. 
The  average  temperature  in  the  mill  at  the  time  the  heat  was  applied 
was  about  90°,  and  the  mean  temperature  during  the  day  outside  of 
the  mill  was  77°. 

In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  mill  the  temperatures  gradually  increased, 
and  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  fatal  temperatures  were  reached  in  several 
parts.  At  6  o'clock  p.  ni.  many  of  the  insects  had  perished.  At  9 
o'clock  p.  m.  fatal  temperatures  were  indicated  by  nearly  all  the 
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thermometers  except  on  the  first  floor.  However,  realizing  that  it 
required  time  to  heat  through  heavy  machinery  ami  to  penetrate 
into  several  inches  of  flour,  the  heat  was  continued  until  ()  a.  in.,  by 
which  time  it  had  penetrated  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  mill,  save 
the  first  floor.  On  the  first  floor  the  highest  temperature  was  105°, 
while  one  thermometer  in  four  inches  of  wheat  near  the  floor  regis- 
tered only  96°.  (Chart  VI.)  On  the  second  floor  the  highest  tem- 
perature, 133.5**,  was  registered  by  a  thermometer  hanging  in  the 
open,  while  the  lowest  temperature,  117.6°,  was  registered  by  a  ther- 
mometer three  inches  in  a  sack  of  flour  three  feet  above  the  floor. 
(Chart  VII.)  On  the  third  floor  the  thermometer  in  the  open  regis- 
tered 141°,  and  the  lowest  temperature,  129°,  was  registered  in  a 
flour  conveyor  spout  four  feet  above  the  floor.  (Chart  VIII.)  On 
the  fourth  floor  the  thermometer  in  the  open  registered  128.6°,  and 
the  lowest  temperature,  118°,  was  registered  by  a  thtTinometer  in 
flour  in  a  conveyor  six  feet  above  the  floor.     (Chart  IX.) 

The  hydrograph  was  placed  on  the  second  floor  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  relative  humidity  of  this  floor  at  6  a.  m.,  or  just  as 
the  heat  was  applied,  was  alnmt  72  per  cent.  During  the  first  few 
hours  there  was  a  rapid  decrease  to  less  than  40  per  cent,  and  during 
the  afternoon  and  through  the  entire  night  there  was  a  very  gradual 
decrease  to  12  per  cent. 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  three  upper  floors,  all  parts 
of  the  mill,  even  the  deepi^st  accumulations  in  the  most  inaccessible 
parts,  faileil  to  show  live  in.sects,  save  in  one  corner  on  the  upper 
floor.  In  several  places  where  there  wer^  accumulations  inaccessible 
to  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  the  conveyor  or  the  bins  wen*  torn  open, 
and  after  lieing  carefully  inspected,  did  not  reveal  a  liv(»  insect,  but 
8howe<l  that  thousands  had  perished.  In  a  sample  nxmi  on  the  third 
floor  there  were  hundreds  of  samples  of  grain  in  paper  and  cloth  bags, 
tin  cans,  and  sealed  glass  jars.  These  were  badly  infesttMl;  but  all 
of  the  insects  were  killetl  by  the  heat.  On  the  fourth  floor  tliere  was 
a  large  flour  conveyor  running  the  entire  length  of  the  mill,  and  in  this 
conveyor  the  accumulation  of  flour  which  was  fnmi  thnM*  to  tWi^ 
inches  in  depth  was  liadly  infested,  but,  after  tearing  it  open  from  one 
end  almost  to  the  other,  it  was  found  that  all  of  the  iasects  had  per- 
ished. Nearly  three  weeks  later  a  second  examination  was  iniuir  of 
the  mill  and  no  live  inswts  of  any  sort  were  found  al)ove  the  first  story. 

In  a  mill,  flour  accumulates  in  rec<»88es,  and  insects  breed  in  places 
inaccessible  to  the  gas  or  vapor  of  any  fumigating  material,  but  heat 
passes  through  all  of  these  ol)structions  and  penetrates  the  innermost 
reec»ss<*s.  The  writer  has  fumigated  many  mills  \iith  hydrocyanic 
acid  ga<,  but  in  no  case  has  the  fumigation  proved  so  successful  as 
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the  heating  of  this  mill,  and  in  this  case  with  a  few  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  steam  pipes,  and  with  some  additional  radiating 
surface,  this  would  be  the  most  efficient,  convenient,  and  least  ex- 
pensive niethod.  To  fumigate  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  requires 
from  two  to  three  days,  and  this  long  shut-down,  with  the  additional 
cost  of  material,  is  a  large  item  of  expense  besides  being  dangerous 
to  the  life  of  the  operator,  while  with  the  heat,  since  it  can  be  applied 
from  Sunday  morning  until  Monday  morning,  there  is  no  loss  of  time, 
ver>'  little  expense,  and  no  danger  to  the  life  of  the  operator. 


President  Sanderson:    Any  discussion? 

Mr.  Washburn:  You  do  not  mention  anything  about  the  eggs 
of  Ephesiia, 

Mr.  Dean:  This  mill  was  not  infested  with  the  Mediterranean 
flour  moth. 

Mr.  Washburn:  But  you  do  not  know  whether  you  can  free  a  mill 
of  eggs  by  this  method. 

Mr.  Dean:  Since  this  mill  showed  no  live  insects  three  weeks  later, 
I  believe  all  eggs  were  killed  in  the  upper  stories. 

Mr.  Washburn:  Then  there  are  enough  eggs  in  the  lower  story  to 
restock  the  entire  mill. 

Mr.  Dean:  The  point  is  this,  Professor  Washburn,  if  those  pipes 
had  gone  down  to  the  lower  floor  we  could  have  had  as  high  temper- 
atures there  as  on  the  upper  floors. 

Mr.  Washburn:   Have  you  tried  it  in  the  winter  time  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Dean:  No.  In  the  second  experiment  the  temperature  was 
TV  outside. 

Mr.  Washburn:  My  point  is  this,  with  the  methoil  of  piping  in  a 
mill,  that  in  the  winter  it  would  be  hard  to  get  the  temperatures 
required  in  the  lower  stories. 

Mr.  Dean:  All  the  mills  would  have  to  put  in  more  radiation,  hut 
that  would  cost  less  than  shutting  down  for  fumigation  two  or  thrt^ 
days. 

Mr.  Washburn:  In  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  acid  ga^  they 
only  shut  down  from  Saturday  night  to  Sunday  morning.  They  do  it 
when  they  are  cleaning  the  mill,  and  part  of  the  cleaniu);  ])roeess 
with  many  millers  is  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 

A  Member:  I  find  that  the  employees  in  mills  umlertake  fumiga- 
tion uith  hesitancv. 

Mr.  Dean:  I  have  heard  men  state  that  they  would  quit  tht»  job 
bi*fore  they  would  touch  it.     In  the  case  of  fumigation  the  mill  has 
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to  be  cleaned  out,  and  prepared  for  fumigation,  but  with  this  other 
method  it  is  not  necessary  to  clean  out  the  accumulations  and  some 
millers  state  that  they  would  rather  spend  $2,000  or  $3,000  for  heat- 
ing apparatus  than  to  spend  $500  or  $600  every  year  for  fumigation. 

Mr.  Washburn:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  excellent  paper. 
At  the  same  time  I  -do  not  see  how  they  estimate  the  expense  of  fumigat- 
ing at  such  a  high  figure  because  the  material  is  not  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Dean:  When  you  use  1,500  pounds  of  cyanide  the  material 
<50unts  up,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two  or  three  days  shut  down. 

Mr.  Washburn:  In  Canada  in  a  very  large  mill,  we  used  a  ton  of 
material,  but  even  that  expense  would  have  been  trebled  if  they  had 
to  pipe  the  mill.  Of  course,  if  you  can  reach  Tribolium  buried  two, 
or  three,  or  four  inches  in  flour,  you  have  done  a  good  work.  The 
gas  would  not  go  through  a  sack  of  bran. 

Mr.  Dean:  They  removed  a  large  roll  and  the  insects  were  killed  in 
the  accumulation  back  of  the  machinery  which  was  two  inches  thick. 

Mr.  Washburn  :  Some  millers  have  a  wrong  idea  as  to  hydrocyanic 
Acid  gas.  I  have  run  to  earth  four  or  five  stories  of  men  killed  by 
ikccident.  One  or  two  men  have  been  killed  by  bisulfid  of  carbon,  but 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  single  individual  killed  by  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 
Several  men,  to  my  knowledge,  use  this  once  or  twice  a  year,  when 
they  clean,  but  they  never  successfully  reach  Tribolium  ^  that  insect  is 
so  insidious,  and  if  heat  will  do  it,  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Headlee:  I  cannot  forbear  raising  the  question  as  to  whether, 
if  the  mills  are  tight  and  properly  heated  during  the  summer  season, 
Slid  all  the  insect's  killed,  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  heating 
during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Lowe:  The  point  which  interested  me  particularly  in  this 
paper  presented  by  Mr.  Dean,  is  the  fact  that  the  insects  were  killed 
in  the  sealed  container.  I  have  a  mill  and  big  seed  store  placed  at 
my  disposal,  and  I  have  been  experimenting  with  a  new  product  which 
we  have,  but  have  not  obtained  any  good  results,  particularly  in 
the  spouts,  and  in  the  inaccessible  parts,  but  I  shall  now  test  the 
idea  Mr.  Dean  has  brought  out  and  hope  by  our  next  meeting  to 
bring  some  corroborative  results. 

Mr.  Washburn:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dean  if  this  method  will 
kill  the  eggs. 

Mr.  Dean:  In  the  experiments  in  the  laboratory  where  it  required 
from  8  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  reach  the 
high  temperature,  we  liad  eggs  and  larvae,  and  the  eggs  perished  before 
the  larvsD.  Eggs  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  120°  for  fifteen  min- 
utes were  killcMl.     It  takes  a  longer  time  to  penetrate  mill  products. 

Mr.  Washburn:    I  was  thinking  of  the  spouts,  elevators,  etc. 
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Mr.  Dean:  If  the  egg  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  120°  it 
perishes   in   a  short   time. 

Mr.  Washburn:   No  injury  to  mill  products? 

Mr.  Dean:  None. 

Mr.  Lowe:  Do  the  insects  leave  the  flour  when  they  are  about  to 
die? 

Mr.  Dean:  I  will  say  this,  I  saw  a  great  many  dead  insects  on  the 
floor.  They  became  uncomfortable  and  rushed  out  into  the  hot 
air.  They  did  not  get  far  and  never  reached  the  window  and  many 
times  did  not  go  four  or  five  inches. 

Mr.  Smith  :  This  promises  to  l>e  a  ver>'  beneficial  and  useful  method, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  large  stores  which  frequently  have  insect 
pests,  if  this  metho<l  was  available  it  would  be  a  blessing,  especially  to 
tobacco  factories  and  the  like.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dean  if  he 
has  made  any  experiments  outside  of  mills,  and  on  other  insects. 

Mr.  Dean:  The  experiment  was  tried  only  on  the  five  mill  insects 
stated  in  the  paper.  Of  course,  these  experiments  are  going  to  be 
continued. 

Mr.  Sanborn:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dean  if  he  thinks  this 
method  might  not  be  of  considerable  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  nurserv  stock  for  San  Jos6  scale. 

Mr.  Dean:  I  can  say  nothing  definite  on  this  phase  of  \\\v  subject, 
but  simply  nmke  the  assumption  that  I  cannot  believe  any  ius(»ct  is 
going  to  stand  very  much  heat. 

Mr  Shafer:  I  think  the  last  statement  by  Mr.  Dean  is  very 
true.  In  histology  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of  fixing  insects  is  by 
heat.  You  can  fix  the  parts  of  an  insect  quicker  by  heat,  p(»rhaps, 
than  by  any  other  method  that  has  yet  b<M»n  found.  If  you  go  above 
150**  you  get  the  tis.sues  fixed  all  the  way  through  and  if  you  do  tliat, 
of  course,  you  kill  the  ins<»ct.  Another  point,  in  regard  to  the  pene- 
tration of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas:  In  the  work  we  had  to  do  with  that 
gas  we  had  a  little  thing  come  up,  which  shows  why  the  gas  do(»s  not 
penetrate.  I  took  the  percentage  of  gas  in  a  certain  amount  of  air 
at  the  bc*ginning  of  the  experiment,  and  at  the  end  and  found  the  last 
pn»centage  of  the  gas  ver>'  low.  It  would  fall  ver>'  rapidly,  and  if 
I  had  77  per  cent  in  a  half  hour  it  might  fall  to  5  per  cent,  that  is  the 
gas  was  reducing  rapidly — the  higher  precentage  of  gas  the  more 
rapidly  it  would  fall.  Now,  if  you  had  some  substance*  like  flour 
which  contains  moisture,  it  would  be  taken  up  by  that  moistun%  and 
I  think  these  two  reasons  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  gas 
does  not  penetrate.  In  the  case  of  carbon  bisulfid  my  experience 
has  b<M*n  that  it  doc»8  not  n»duce  at  all,  and  I  believe,  if  given  time, 
it   would  go  through. 
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Mr.  Smith:  I  think  that  every  person  who  has  been  West  knows 
that  there  are  some  spots  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  it  is  so  hot  that 
it  actually  bakes  the  scales  on  the  trees. 

Mr.  Sanders:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dean  if  he  has  had  any 
objection  from  millers  in  respect  to  danger  from  fire. 

Mr.  Dean:  I  will  state  that  where  this  experiment  was  conducted 
there  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  millers  I  ever  met,  and  it  was 
his  opinion  that  you  could  go  up  to  150°  or  160°  without  danger.  No 
oil  waste  should  be  left  in  the  mill.  You  do  not  have  to  go  up  to  a 
temperature  of  150°, — 130°  is  plenty  high  enough. 

Mr.  Washburn:  You  would  have  to  convince  the  insurance 
company,  probably,  that  there  was  no  danger.  They  refuse  to  allow 
the  use  of  carbon  bisulfid,  and  I  suppose  they  would  possibly  object 
to  heat. 

Mr.  Dean:  As  you  say,  there  is  a  chance  for  an  objection  there, 
but  we  can  easily  prove  what  the  combustion  point  is.  Carbon  bisulfid 
is  out  of  the  question  in  a  mill.  It  does  not  go  up  where  the  flour 
moth  is.  With  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  laboratory  we  killed  the 
eggs  in  three  inches  of  flour  by  subjecting  them  to  the  same  strength 
as  in  the  mill,  but  at  three  and  a  half  inches  some  escaped.  The 
larvae  of  Tribolium  perished  at  four  inches. 

President  Sanderson:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Dean  if  he  has 
looked  into  the  matt,er  as  to  whether  these  insects  exist  in  the  mills 
in  southern  Arizona. 

Mr.  Dean:  I  have  not  investigated  that  at  all,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  mills  in  Arizona. 


President  Sanderson  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  intensely 
interested  in  this  paper.  It  is  particularly  so  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  heat  will  destroy  these  insects,  it  will  destroy  others.  We 
will  now  have  a  paper  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hunter. 

THE   GRIESA   RESEARCH   FELLOWSHIP   IN   ENTOMOLOGY 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS 

An  Announcement  by  S.  J.  Hunter 

Mr.  W.  8.  Griesa,  proprietor  of  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  has  (established  the  Griesa  Research  Fellowship  in  Entomology 
in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late  A.  C.  Griesa.  In  establishing  this 
fellowship  it  was  the  wish  of  the  founder  that  the  holder  should  devote 
himself  to  a  fundamental  investigation  of  one  of  the  several  entomol- 
ogical problems  ever  present  iiith  nurserj-men. 
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Upon  connultation,  it  was  decided  to  select  for  the  theme  of  this 
research  the  Woolly  Aphis.  Mr.  H.  W.  Lohrenz,  A.  B.,  McPherson 
College,  and  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  was 
elected  by  the  regents  of  the  university  to  this  fellowship. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is,  after  careful  experimentation  in 
remedy  and  prevention,  and  investigation  into  the  life  cycle  of  this 
Aphis,  to  devise  a  practical  means  whereby  nurserymen  can  properly 
deal  with  this  economic  problem  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  the 
losses  now  attending  the  existence  of  this  insect  on  nursery  stock. 

The  Fellow  assumed  this  work  June  15th  last,  too  late  to  take  up 
the  consideration  of  subterranean  stages.  In  the  following  preliminary 
account,  therefore,  he  deals  only  with  the  first  series  of  experiments  on 
summer  conditions. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  as  shonnng  the  interest  of  nurserymen  generally 
in  foundations  of  this  nature  that  the  Western  Nurservmen\s  Associa- 
tion,  an  organization  of  nurserymen  of  the  Middle  Western  States, 
passed  resolutions  commending  the  founder  of  this  fellowship  for 
the  work  he  has  instituted. 


THE  WOOLLY  APHIS,  SCHIZONEURA  LANIGERA 

By  H.  W.  Lohrenz,  GtUm  Research  Fellow ^  UnivertUy  of  Kansas 

Field  Experiments 

First  Series 

On  July  25  twelve  plats  were  marked  off  mth  stakes  on  a  block 
of  apple  seedlings.  All  of  these  were  infested  with  Aphis.  The  next 
day,  July  25th,  these  were  sprayed,  with  the  exception  of  plat  No.  10. 
The  solution  u.sed  was  a  15  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion.  A  few  inches 
of  soil  was  removed,  and  the  bases  of  the  trees  and  the  ground  about 
them  was  thoroughly  moistened. 

On  August  4  plats  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  were  examined, 
plats  Nos.  4,  7,  and  12  were  not  examined.  One  live  Aphis  was 
found  on  a  nxU  in  plat  No.  9.  In  plat  No.  10,  which  had  not  been 
sprayed,  the  Aphis  were  present  in  great  numbers.  The  trees  in  the 
sprayed  plats  s<»emed  t<i  Im>  unaffected  by  the  spray  and  looked  as 
healthy  as  any  in  the  block. 

Plat  No.  12  was  examined  on  Septemln^r  10.  One  of  the  sprayed 
tre<»s  showed  a  few  .\phis  on  the  stem  about  four  inches  above  the  ground 
and  on  the  roots.     It  should  l>e  noted  that  the  tops  had  not  been 
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sprayed.  Just  next  to  the  sprayed  plat  there  was  a  seedling  with  a 
large  colony  of  the  Aphis.  The  whole  plat,  including  this  infested 
tree,  was  sprayed  again  with  a  10  per  cent  emulsion. 

About  the  20th  of  October  these  seedlings  were  taken  up  and  exam- 
ined.    The  results  are  given  below  in  tabulated  form: 


Second  Series 

On  August  10  another  series  of  plats  was  marked  off  on  the  same 
block  of  apple  seedlings,  with  the  numbers  13-27,  Nos.  28  and  29 
were  added  later.  The  ground  was  too  wet  for  successful  spraying, 
And  because  of  continuous  rains  further  work  had  to  be  postponed 
imtil  fairer  weather  set  in. 

As  copper  sulphate  was  recommended  by  some  for  insects  affecting 
roots  it  was  tried  on  plats  Nos.  24-27,  but  without  results. 

On  September  10,  although  the  ground  was  yet  quite  wet,  a  10 
per  cent  kerosene  emulsion  was  used  on  plats  Nos.  13-16,  21  and  22. 
The  Aphis  were  present  in  great  abundance,  both  on  the  tops  and 
on  the  roots. 

Examination  on  September  24  and  October  1  showed  that  the  10 
per  cent  emulsion  under  those  conditions  had  only  a  limited  effect  on 
the  Aphis. 

On  October  1  thie  ground  was  in  fair  condition  and  plats  Nos.  14, 
15,  21,  and  23  were  sprayed  again  with  the  10  per  cent  emulsion. 

About  the  20th  of  October  these  seedlings  were  lifted  and* examined; 
the  results  are  shown  below  in  tabulated  form. 

Third  Series 

Plats  Nos.  16,  18,  19,  20,  28,  and  29  were  used  in  the  third  series. 
The  solution  used  was  kerosene  emulsion, of  15  per  cent  strength 
and  was  applied  October  1. 

These  seedlings  were  lifted  along  With  the  others  about  October  20, 

and  the  results  are  tabulated  below. 

* 

All  of  the  above  plats,  Nos.  1-29,  contained  only  those  places 
which  were  very  badly  infested  with  Aphis.  They  extended  from 
six  inches  to  five  feet  along  the  rows  of  the  seedlings. 
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TABULATED  RESULTS  OF  SPRAYING  WITH  KEROSENE  EMULSION 

rint  ■«rtM 
Sprayed  with  16  Per  Cent  SmuUion  on  July  i6th 


Number  of  pUt 

Per  cent  of 

treee  infested 

before  spraying 

Number 

•eedlincB 

•prayed 

Number 

■eedlinca  free 

from  Aphis 

Number 

infested 

at  present 

Number 

showing  knotty 

cffecU 

1 

90 

24 

24 

0 

' 

2 

90 

29 

28 

1 

9 

4 

85 

15 

15 

0 

2 

6 

85 

16 

16 

0 

1 

7 

85 

10 

10 

0 

0 

8 

85 

16 

16 

0 

1 

9 

90 

16 

12 

4 

5 

11 

85 

16 

15 

1 

8 

12> 

90 

19 

18 

1 

6 

Total 

161 

154 

7 

28 

Sproyed  wilA  10  Per  CmU  EwiuUim  on  SopUmbor  10  and  October  1 


Per  eent  of 
Number  of  plat   |  trees  infested 
before  spraying 


13a 

14 

15 

21 

2» 

2» 


Total 


Number 
seedlings 
sprayed 


Number 
ngs  free 
from  Aphis 


Number 

infested 

at  present 


1 

4 
5 


13 


Number 
I  showing  knotty 
i         effects 


0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

13 

4 
2 
8 


29 


>No.  12  waB  Kiven  a  MTond  iipra>'mK  with  10  ^l  cmulnion  on  September  10. 
iBpraycd  only  8ept4»mbor  10. 
ifipraycnl  only  September  10. 
<8prmyi*d  only  October  1. 
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Third  8«rl«t 

Sprayed  with  16  Per  Cent  EmtUsion  on  OUober  t 


Number  of  plat 

Per  <»nt  of 

trees  infested 

before  spraying 

Number 

seedlings 

sprayed 

Number 

seedlings  free 

from  Aphis 

Number 

infested 

at  present 

Number 
showing  knotty 
effects 

10* 

90 

53 

51 

2 

15 

18 

90       • 

17 

17 

0 

5 

19 

90 

30 

24 

6 

13 

20 

90 

23 

20 

3 

4 

28 

90 

15 

14 

1 

4 

29 

90 

29 

24 

5 

18 

Total 

167 

150 

17 

59 

1 

Deductions  from  Above  Figures 

The  first  spraying  was  the  most  effective.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ground  was  drier,  so  that  the  emulsion  could  soak  down 
to  the  roots  more  easily  than  in  the  succeeding  experiments.  Of  the 
total  number  of  trees  sprayed,  only  87  per  cent,  or  140  trees  were 
infested.  Of  these  seven  showed  some  Aphis  more  than  two  months 
after  the  spraying,  making  5  per  cent  infested  and  95  per  cent  freed 
from  Aphis,  20  per  cent  had  become  knotty,  leaving  80  per  cent  of 
the  infested  stock  in  good  condition  for  grafting. 

Of  the  trees  in  the  second  and  third  series  it  must  be  remarked  that 
at  the  -time  of  the  last  spraying,  those  in  the  third  series  were  more 
infested  (i.  6.,  each  infested  tree  had  a  larger  number  of  Aphis)  than 
those  in  series  2.  This  difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plats 
in  series  2  were  sprayed  twice,  the  first  time  being  three  weeks  before 
the  last  spraying. 

For  the  second  series,  where  a  10  per  cent  emulsion  was  applied 
first  on  September  10  and  again  on  October  1,  our  figures  give  a  total 
of  103  infested  trees,  of  which  87.4  per  cent  were  freed  from  Aphis, 
leaving  12.6  per  cent  infested  after  the  spraying;  28  per  cent  of  the 
infested  trees  were  worthless  because  of  the  knotty  condition  of  their 
roots,  leaving  72  per  cent  to  be  used  for  grafting. 

Of  the  167  trees  sprayed  with  15  per  cent  emulsion  on  October  1 
fully  90  per  cent,  or  150  trees,  were  at  that  time  infested.     Fully  133 

•No.  16  had  been  sprayed  with  the  10  per  cent' emulsion  on  September  10,  but 
without  any  noticeable  effects. 

No.  17  was  a  plat  not  sprayed  at  all.  It  contained  twenty-two  trees;  of  these, 
five  were  free  from  Aphis,  seventeen  were  infested  and  seventeen  were  knotty. 
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of  these,  or  88.7  per  cent,  were  freed  from  Aphis,  leaving  11.3  per  cent 
infested.  Fully  39.3  per  cent  were  knotty,  and  only  60.7  per  cent 
could  be  used  for  grafting. 

The  relative  value  of  these  three  series  of  experiments  can  be  shown 
best  by  the  following  table: 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPERIMENTS 


Nomber 
of 


Dftte  of  •prayinc 


Sir«D«th 
emuUioD 


1  JiUy  20 

2  Sept.  10  aod  Oct.  1 

3  Oct.  1 


16% 

10 

16 


Pv  cent  of 

inf  «siMl  treat 

freed  from 

Aphia 


96 

87.4 

88.7 


Per  oent  of 
treee  renuun- 
inc  infected 


6 

12.6 
11.3 


Per  ceot  of 

knotty 

treee 


Per  cent  of 
treee  saved 
for  grafting 


20 
28 
39.3 


80 
72 
60.7 


A  word  should  be  said  at  this  place  about  the  effect  of  the  kerosene 
emulsion  on  the  roots.  None  of  the  seedlings  were  killed,  and  the  tops 
showed  no  ill  effects.  On  examining  the  roots,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  the  late  spraying  had  killed  a  large  number  of  the  smaller 
rootlets  and  root  hairs.  These  effects  were  not  noticeable  on  the 
trees  sprayed  July  26. 


Observations  on  two-year-old  Nursery  Stock 

The  two-year-old  apple  trees  in  the  nurseries  which  were  examined 
this  summer  contained  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  infested  trees, 
and  several  means  were  tried  to  free  them  from  Aphis,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  further  spreading.  In  one  of  the  nurseries  containing  about 
thirty  thousand  trees  kerosene  emulsion  of  15  per  cent  strength  was 
applied  in  a  spray.  Wherever  the  spraying  was  done  properly  it  was 
quite  effective,  but  no  definite  figures  can  be  given  at  this  time  since 
the  detailed  examination  will  be  made  in  the  spring. 

At  another  nursery  containing  about  forty-five  thousand  trees,  the 
trees  had  been  dust  rubbed.  When  they  were  taken  up  in  the  fall, 
about  3  per  cent  were  thrown  away  as  worthless  because  of  the  effects 
from  Aphis.  Of  the  318  trees  examined  in  this  packing  hou^e,  thirty- 
eight  were  found  to  have  some  Aphis.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  12 
per  cent  of  the  stock  taken  in  was  infested.  Adding  to  this  the  3 
per  cent  thrown  away  in  the  field,  the  infestation  in  fall  has  amounted 
to  15  per  cent. 

At  a  third  nursery  containing  alx>ut  three  hundred  thousand  trees, 
the  tn»es  were  rubbed  with  kerosene  emulsion.      About  2  per  cent 
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were  thrown  out  in  the  field.  Of  650  trees  examined  in  the  packing 
house  sixty  were  found  with  Aphis.  This  gives  9,2  per  cent  infested, 
making  a  total  of  11.2  per  cent. 

NOTES  ON  FIELD  OBSERVATION 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  Woolly  Aphis  was  very  numerous. 
In  some  places  from  20-25  per  cent  of  the  nursery  stock  was  infested. 
They  were  also  very  numerous  on  orchard  trees  of  every  age.  About 
the  end  of  June  the  weather  grew  very  warm  and  dry.  As  a  result 
the  Aphis  disappeared,  not  only  the  Woolly  Aphis  of  the  apple,  but 
many  other  kinds  which  had  hitherto  been  very  numerous.  Very 
close  search  on  older  trees  revealed  a  few  on  the  shady  sides  under  the 
bark  surrounding  the  scars.  It  is  my  opinion  that  many  of  the 
Aphis  on  the  smaller  trees  and  on  the  nursery  stock  descend  down  to 
the  roots  at  the  approach  of  the  summer's  heat.  Later  in  the  season, 
as  the  temperature  fell  again,  the  Aphis  increased  in  numbers,  and  in 
September  there  were  large  colonies.  These  lasted  until  the  cold 
weather  set  in. 

Some  of  the  infested  nursery  stock  was  sprayed  with  15  per  cent 
kerosene  emulsion.  This  killed  the  Aphis  wherever  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  emulsion,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
emulsion  into  all  the  crevices,  which  are  the  favored  places  of  the 
Aphis.  Wherever  the  spraying  was  done  properly  the  emulsion  did 
not  injure  the  trees,  but  where  too  much  was  put  on,  it  killed  the 
foliage. 

Several .  natural  enemies  were  found  to  attack  the  Aphis.  One 
of  the  parasitic  chalcis-flies  killed  off  large  colonies  in  the  spring,  and 
for  a  while  it  was  almost  impossible  to  rear  the  Aphis  in  the  laboratory, 
because  the  parasite  had  been  introduced  with  stock  from  the  nur- 
series. This  enemy  {Aphelinus  mail  Haldeman)  was  not  found  in 
summer  and  in  fall. 

In  the  spring  there  was  also  one  of  the  lacewing-flies  quite  preva- 
lent, the  larvae  of  which  lived  on  the  Woolly  Aphis.  The  larv»  of 
a  syrphus  fly  was  busy  not  only  in  the  spring,  but  also  in  the  fall. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  LABORATORY 

The  Woolly  Aphis  of  the  apple  has  no  great  tendency  to  wander 
about  and  seek  new  feeding  grounds.  This  seems  to  be  true  especially 
in  the  spring.  At  that  time  I  had  many  apple  twigs  with  Aphis 
colonies,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  latter  perished  on  the  drying 
twigs.  Observations  during  the  month  of  November  show  that 
they  are  a  little  more  apt  to  wander  in  the  fall. 
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Rubbing  the  trees  is  a  very  good  method  of  destroying  the  Aphis 
on  the  tops,  especially  when  care  is  taken  to  get  into  ail  the  crevices. 
Observation  in  the  laboratory  shows  that  Aphis  which  are  removed 
while  they  have  their  beak  in  the  wood,  perish  because  the  beak 
is  broken  in  mast  cases.  And  in  no  instance  did  any  Aphis  so  removed 
establish  itself  upon  the  plant  again  and  live. 

It  takes  the  young  about  ten  days  to  come  to  maturity,  during 
which  time  it  molts  four  times.  In  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember an  adult  brings  forth  from  two  to  three  young,  but  the  rate 
of  increase  seems  to  be  greater  in  the  spring. 

The  first  winged  forms  were  noticed  in  the  laboratory  on  September 
19.  During  Octol>er  and  the  first  part  of  November  large  numbers 
of  winged  forms  appeared.  On  December  6  the  last  winged  form 
appeared  in  the  lal>oratory.  The  winged  forms  do  not  produce  any 
woolly  secretion.  Not  every  colony  in  the  laboratory  produced 
winged  forms.  Several  colonics  were  observed  where  nearly  all  of 
the  forms  produced  wings  and  after  the  death  of  the  old  apterous 
forms  only  a  few  wingless  young  remained  to  perpetuate  the  colony. 
In  some  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  few  winged  fornm  were 
produced. 

The  offspring  of  these  winged  forms  are  the  true  sex  forms.  A 
number  of  these  winged  Aphis  were  isolated,  each  one  Inking  plact^l  in 
a  separate  tube.  It  was  found  that  they  l)egin  to  reproduce  on  the 
sixth  day.  This  gives  the  date  for  the  appearance  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  first  S4?x  forms  as  Septeml>er  25.  Many  of  them  died  without 
producing  any  young.  Out  of  a  series  of  nineteen  only  eleven  r(»pro- 
duced,  as  is  shown  by  the  table  on  page  169. 

Th<*se  true  .sex  forms  differ  from  the  agamic  forms  in  that  they 
produce  no  woolly  secretion  and  have  no  l>eak.  This  lattcT  diffen^iice 
18  apparent  from  the  very  first,  because  the  young  of  the  roninion 
fonns  have  a  l>eak  longer  than  their  body.  Since  thes<»  true  st»x 
forms  have  no  mouth-parts  they  cannot  take  any  food,  yet  they  pass 
through  four  molts,  which  seems  to  requin*  alM)ut  eightiM'n  days. 
The  male  increases  very  little  in  si«e,  and  increase  in  tlu»  fi^niale  is 
probably  due  mainly  to  the  development  of  the  egg.  It  may  U*  added 
here  that  lx)th  sexi'^s  remain  iinngless  throughout  lift*. 

The  sex  forias  differ  among  thenLS4»lv<*s  in  sizt»  and  color.  From 
the  very  first  the  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  in  the  adult 
form  is  not  much  more  than  one  third  the  size  of  the  latter.  The 
male  is  throughout  life  of  an  olive  green  color,  while  the  female  retains 
the  light  chocolate  brown. 

Both  sc»xes  are  quite  active  in  the  early  part  of  their  life,  hut  ap- 
parently they  se«»k  only  a  favorable  hiding  place,  where  they  <'an  remain 
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quite  inactive.  After  passing  through  the  last  molt,  the  male  becomes 
quite  lively  and  runs  about  in  search  of  females,  which  do  not  move 
about  in  the  latter  part  of  their  life,  but  are  fertilized  and  lay  their 
egg  at  the  place  where  they  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  Hfe. 


DATA  FROM  ISOLATED  APHIDS 


Number  of  young 
produced 

Males 

Females 

1 

0 
1 
4 
4 
1 
2 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
1 
3 
0 
0 

•  • 

1 
3 
3 

1 
1 

•  • 

2 
1 

•  • 

• 
3 

•  • 
• 

m    • 

2 

1 
3 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

3 

I 

4 

5 

1 

a 

1 

7 

8 

2 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

6 

17 

18 

19 

Totals 

27 

21 

6 

Two  true  sex  forms,  male  and  female,  which  were  produced  on 
November  26,  had  molted  for  the  fourth  time  on  December  8,  probably 
before  that  time.  They  were  confined  to  close  quarters  in  a  test  tube, 
and  after  a  few  hours  were  seen  to  mate.  On  the  following  day, 
December  9,  the  female  deposited  her  egg.  The  egg  is  of  brown  color, 
and  about  twice  as  long  as  wide.  After  oviposition  the  female  looked 
quite  shriveled  up,  yet  lived  several  hours.  The  mating  of  this  pair 
had  probably  not  been  successful,  since  the  egg  retained  its  brown 
color. 

As  seen  from  the  above  table,  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  more  than 
four  young  from  a  winged  female.     Otjier  investigators  say,  however, 
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that  each  winged  Aphis  normally  produces  eight  young,  of  which  four 
are  males  and  four  females,  but  in  their  laboratories  they  succeeded 
in  getting  only  three  to  six. 

The  cytological  studies  of  von  Baehr,  Volume  III,  1909,  in  the 
**Archiv  fiir  Zellforschung''  under  the  title  of  **  Die  Oogenese  lK»i  einigen 
viviparen  Aphididen  und  die  Spermatogenese  von  Aphis  saliceti^ 
mit  besonderer  Berticksichtigung  der  Chromatinverhaeltnisse,**  con- 
tain valuable  facts  on  the  development  of  true  sex  forms  in  Schizoneura 
lanigera.  The  more  important  points  of  that  part  of  his  paper  In^aring 
on  our  problem  are  here  given. 

Von  Baehr  removed  the  embryos  from  very  young  nymphs.  The 
nymphs  were  just  showing  the  wing  pads,  and  the  embryos  removed 
from  them  were,  therefore,  of  the  kind  regularly  developing  into  true 
sex  forms.  iSections  of  the  ovaries  of  these  embryos  of  true  females 
were  compared  with  sections  of  ovaries  taken  from  agamic  embryos- 
in  the  same  stage  of  development.  At  this  stage  the  ovaries  of  the 
two  forms  were  exactly  alike. 

In  embryos  taken  from  somewhat  older  nymphs  he  found  that  most 
of  the  ovarian  tubes  contained  parthenogenetic  eggs,  while  two  of  them 
develop  into  winter  ovaries.  Of  these  two,  only  one  is  fully  (levelop<»d, 
the  other  ovary  with  its  egg  is  spoiled  before  maturity.  This  ex))lains 
the  process  by  which  only  one  egg  is  produced  !)y  the  true  female^ 
whereas  all  the  other  forms  give  birth  to  more  than  one  young. 


Mr.  Symonk:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hunter  what  was  the  per  cent 
of  Aphids  at  the  beginning  of  the  season? 

Mr.  Hunter:  Al)out  90  per  cent.  We  cleared  a  total  of  70  per 
cent  clean  tre(*s,  al)out  20  per  cent  with  knotty  rootlets  and  about 
10  per  cent  that  had  Woolly  Aphis  present  on  them  after  the 
seamin's  treatment. 

Mr.  Symons:  You  ha<l  different  blocks? 

Mr.  Hi'nter:    Of  two-year  stock. 

Mr.  Symons:  I  tried  tobacco  dust  and  lime-sulfur  on  some  two- 
year-ohl  trees  ami  got  the  best  results  with  tobacco  dust.  It  was 
put  on  very  carefully. 

President  Sanderson:  The  next  paper  will  be  presented  by- 
Mr.  A.  Cf.  Kuggles. 
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THE  LARCH  SAWFLT  IN  MINNESOTA 

By  A.  G.  RuQGLES 

The  northern  part  of  Minnesota  has  an  enormous  acreage  in  timber,, 
and  will  have  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  in  spite  of  the  forest 
fires  and  normal  cutting  processes.  It  has  been  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  tamarack  in  this  region,  although  a  number  of 
foresters  familiar  with  the  tamarack  areas  have  been  questioned. 
An  estimate  given  ran  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

When  the  Larch  Sawfly  began  its  depredations  in  1908  there  waa 
great  concern  among  the  lumbermen.  The  presence  of  this  insect 
was  first  noted  in  August,  1909,  though  from  the  dead  and  dying 
tamaracks  seen  the  pest  must  have  been  at  work  during  the  two  or 
three  preceding  years.  At  the  present  time  there  are,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, three  areas  of  infestation  in  Minnesota, — one  at  Itasca  Park 
(a  thirty-five-square  mile  tract  around  Lake  Itasca,  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi),  one  at  Cloquet,  where  the  State  Forestry  Experiment  Sta- 
tion is  located,  and  another  near  Ely  in  the  United  States  Government 
reserve.  Unfortunately  the  writer  has  examined  personally  only 
the  area  at  Itasca  Park,  and  there  not  in  the  breeding  season,  but  each 
of  two  years  just  as  the  larvse  were  leaving,  or  had,  for  the  most  part^ 
left  the  trees. 

The  work  on  the  insect  has  been  done  almost  entirely  in  the  insec- 
tary.  Several  hundred  cocoons  were  gathered  in  the  spring  of  1910, 
but  from  this  number  only  125  adults  were  reared,  and  of  these  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  three  were  males,  a  larger  percentage  than 
Doctor  Hewitt  found  in  his  work  on  the  Larch  Sawfly  in  Europe,, 
although  perhaps  with  a  larger  number  reared  a  smaller  proportion 
of  males  might  have  appeared. 

One  species  of  Hymenopterous  parasite  was  reared,  which  occurred 
in  large  numbers.  I  estimated  that  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  cocoons 
showed  the  presence  of  this  parasite.  Mr.  C.  T.  Brues  identified  it  as 
Diglochis  sp. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Pettit,  of  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  learning  that  work  was 
being  done  on  this  sawfly,  kindly  sent  me  a  fungous  preparation  to 
scatter  Among  the  larvae  as  they  were  descending  the  trees  to  enter 
the  soil.  Unfortunately,  this  fungus  arrived  after  the  cocoons  were 
well  formed,  but  in  spite  of  this  a  few  experiments  were  started,  and 
by  September  1  the  fungus  had  spread  considerably.  This  fungus, 
how(»ver,  seems  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  one  found  bv  me  this 
summer  under  natural  conditions.  In  one  small  area  I  found  as 
many  as  5  ])er  cc^nt  of  the  1909  cocoons  infected. 
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The  season  of  1910  in  Minnesota  was  the  driest  in  the  historv  of  the 
white  man.  In  Itasca  Park  where,  in  former  years,  the  mostjuitoes 
had  been  unbearable,  in  1910  no  mosquitoes  were  present,  even  in 
the  usual  swampy  regions  of  the  park.  I  give  this  to  show  how  dry 
it  was.  Now,  whether  l)ecause  of  this  excessive  dryness  or  not,  the 
Larch  Sawfly  larvae  did  not  remain  on  the  tamaracks  as  long  as  they 
had  in  previous  years,  leaving  while  the  trees  still  showed  green. 
Also,  the  cocoons  were  considerablv  smaller  than  thev  had  lM»en  in 
previous  years.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tamaracks  here  will  have  a 
little  respite  next  year  from  the  gross  attacks  of  these  pests.  The  other 
regions  of  infestation,  according  to  reports  received,  did  not  manifest 
any  such  peculiarity. 


President  Sanderson :    Any  discussion? 

Mr.  Hunter:  Doctor  Hewett  sent  us  from  England  340  pupae 
of  the  Larch  Sawfly,  and  we  placed  them  in  the  ground.  Some  thirty 
of  them  emerged  as  females,  and  the  rest  either  did  not  emerge,  or 
were  parasitized,  and  we  got  no  males  at  all.  We  attached  them  to 
larch  cuttings,  kept  them  green,  but  were  unfortunate  in  g(»tting  no 
oviposit  ion. 

Adjourned. 

Afternoon  Sension,  Thurtiday,  December  29^  1910 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  1.30  p.  m.  and  after  the  trans- 
action of  busim'ss  the  reading  of  papers  was  continued. 

President  Sanderson:  The  first  papi»r  will  be  present(»d  by  Mr. 
Swenk, 

A  NEW  SAWFLY  ENEMY  OF  THE  BULL  PINE  IN  NEBRASKA 

By  Mtbon  H.  Hwk.n'K,  Lincoln^  Si'b. 
[Withdrawn  for  publication  olflewherc.) 

President  Sanderson:   Is  there  any  discu.ssion  on  this  paper? 

Secretary  BuRCiESs:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr  Swenk  in  regard  to  the 
bacterial  di.s<»a.<e,  if  he  fimls  it  pres<»nt  where  there  is  only  a  ^mall 
nuinlNT  of  caterpillars,  or  whether  it  is  present  only  during  s<'vere 
outbreaks. 

Mk.  Swenk:  1  think  you  will  find  some  dis(»ase  when  caterj^iiiars 
occur  in  .small  numU^rs  but  it  is  nujre  common  when  many  are  ])resent. 
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President  Sanderson:  The  next  paper  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
O'Kane. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  APPLE  MAGGOT  BY  PICKING  UP  DROPS 

By  W.  C.  O'Kane,  New  Hampshire 

The  Apple  Maggot,  Rhagoletis  pomonella  Walsh,  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  troublesome  fruit  pests  in  the  New  England  States  and  in 
eastern  Canada.  Of  the  apple  enemies  in  this  region  it  is  probably 
the  most  serious,  and  unquestionably  the  most  difficult  for  the  grower 
to  handle. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  New  Hampshire  station  has  been 
at  work  on  thi^  insect.  The  investigation  is  still  in  progress.  But 
some  interesting  facts  have  come  to  light  this  season. 

Among  these  are  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  matter 
of  control  by  picking  up  drops.  Since  these  particular  results  have  a 
definite  economic  bearing,  they  seem  worth  presenting  in  brief  sum- 
marized form  at  this  time  in  advance  of  detailed  publication  at  a 
later  date. 

Ever  since  it  was  found  out  that  the  maggot  matures  in  the  drops, 
and  goes  from  them  into  the  ground  to  pass  the  winter,  the  usual 
advice  to  the  grower  has  been  to  keep  the  drops  picked  up.  This  has 
been,  and  still  appears  to  be,  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  life 
round  of  this  insect. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  keeping  the  drops  cleaned  up?  How 
often  must  the  fallen  fruit  be  gathered?  Offer  this  remedy  to  a 
dozen  fruit  growers,  and  they  will  give  it  half-a-dozen  different  inter- 
pretations. In  conversation  with,  and  reports  from,  many  growers, 
I  have  found  that  some  of  them  considered  that  they  were  keeping  the 
drops  picked  up  if  they  cleaned  up  the  orchard  once  or  twice  in  a 
season;  others  rejected  the  remed>'*  because  they  inferred  that  the 
scheme  involved  a  cleaning  up  once  or  twice  a  day. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  offer  the  grower  specific  instructions, 
for  there  are  no  records  on  which  to  base  a  definite  program. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  a  given  case  a  remedy  which  required 
going  over  the  orchard  daily  would  be  impracticable  and  uneco- 
nomic, while  a  clean  up  once  a  week,  for  example,  if  this  would  suffice, 
would  easily  he  managed. 

Our  plans  for  the  })ast  season,  therefore,  in  our  work  on  the  maggot, 
included  a  rather  comprehensive  series  of  experiments  designed  to 
determine  definitely  how  often  the  drops  must  he  picked^up;  or,  in 
other  words,  how  soon  after  Xhv  apple  falls  the  "maggots  leave  it  to  enter 
the  ground. 
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At  the  outset  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suspect: 

First)  that  the  period  after  the  apple  falls  and  before  the  maggots 
begin  to  leave  it  would  vary  with  different  varieties  of  apples. 

Second;  that  the  period  would  vary  according  to  the  comparative 
maturity  of  a  given  kind  of  fruit. 

Third,  that  it  would  vary  as  the  general  season  advanced. 

With  these  possibilities  in  view  the  experiments  were  laid  out  as 
follows: 

Infested  trees  were  selected  representing  ten  varieties  of  apples, 
ranging  from  early  or  summer  fruit  to  winter  varieties. 

All  the  drops  under  all  of  these  trees  were  gathered  daily  and  were 
then  so  disposed  as  to  afford  the  following  information  for  each  of 
the  ten  varieties: 

First)  the  number  of  drops  gathered  each  day. 

Second,  for  each  successive  week  throughout  the  season,  the  total 
number  of  larvae  issuing  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  the  apple  falls. 

Third,  the  same  for  the  second  twenty-four  hours,  the  third  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  so  on  up  to  the  eighth  day. 

Fourth,  throughout  the  season  selected  lots  of  apples  were  kept  under 
observation  until  they  rotted,  and  data  recorded  showing  the  number 
of  larvse  issuing  the  second  week  after  the  apple  falls,  the  third  week, 
and  so  on. 

The  ten  varieties  considered  in  the  experiments  were  as  follows: 

1.  Early  Harvest,  season,  late  July  ancf  early  August. 

2.  Red  Astrachan,  season,  late  July  to  September. 

3.  August  Sweet,  season,  August  and  early  September. 

4.  SopSK>f-Wine,  season,  August  to  early  October. 

5.  Porter,  season,  September  to  November. 

6.  Russet  Sweet,  season,  September  to  November. 

7.  Jeney  Sweet,  season,  Septembei*  to  November. 

8.  Oravenstein,  season,  late  September  to  November. 

9.  We8t6ekl,  season,  October  to  winter. 
10.  Winter  Sweet,  season,  October  to  winter. 

The  number  of  drops  observed  averaged  alx)ut  two  thousand  for 
each  variety.  The  total  numl>er  was  20,230.  In  considtTiiiR  certain 
results  the  Russet' Sweet  is  omitted  because  the  trees  of  this  variety 
proved  to  l>e  rather  sparingly  infested. 

Summaries  only  of  tj^pical  varieties  will  Ih»  given  here. 

The  August  Sweet  is  a  goo<l  example  of  an  early  or  sununer  a])ple 
quite  genei^ally  infested.  In  this  apple,  at  the  In^ginning  of  the  sea- 
son, a  few  maggots  emerged  from  drops  within  the  first  sevcMi  djiys,  a 
very  small  number  within  the  first  and  second  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  ratio,  however,  is  only  thirty-eight  maggots  emerging  the  first 
week  per  thousand  drops. 

As  the  season  progresses  the  number  emerging  the  first  seven  days 
steadily  rises,  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  730  per  thousand  drops 
at  the  end  of  this  variety's  season.  In  general,  throughout  the  season, 
there  is  a  slight  but  steady  increase  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  week. 

Taking  up  now  the  performance  for  the  second  and  succeeding 
weeks  that  the  drops  were  off  the  trees:  In  the  early  part  of  the 
season  we  find  that  the  number  of  larvae  emerging  after  the  first  seven 
days  rapidly  rises  to  a  maximum  the  third  week  after  the  apple  falls, 
imd  then  quickly  diminishes  to  a  comparatively  small  number  the 
fifth  and  final  week. 

This  rule  holds  good  for  every  lot  through  the  season  of  this  variety, 
but  as  we  gfet  farther  along  the  apples  rot  very  soon  after  they  drop, 
^o  that  the  third  week  off  the  tree  finds  them  completely  decayed,  and 
consequently  no  more  larvae  issuing. 

Summing  up  the  entire  season  records  for  this  variety,  and  taking 
an  average  of  all  the  drops  observed,  we  find  that  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  apple  falls,  eighteen  larvae  emerge  per  thousaind 
drops;  for  the  second  twenty-four  hours,  seventeen  larvae  emerge; 
for  the  third,  twenty-two  larvae;  for  the  fourth,  twenty-five;  for  the 
fifth,  eighteen;  for  the  sixth,  thirty-one;  and  for  the  seventh,  forty- 
three.  Thus  we  have  for  the  first  seven  days  after  the  apple  falls  a 
total  of  174  larvae  emerging  per  1,000  drops. 

Again,  taking  an  average  of  all  the  lots  observed,  we  have  for  the 
^second  week  after  the  apple  drops  a  ratio  of  988  larvae  per  thousand 
drops;  for  the  third  week  a  ratio  of  4,515  per  thousand  drops;  for 
the  fourth  week,  1,299;   and  for  the  fifth  week,  22. 

For  *the  whole  season  in  this  variety  the  total  number  of  larvae 
issuing  per  thousand  drops  was  6,898. 

Considering  now  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  fall  apples,  the  Sops-of- 
Wine,  we  find  parallel  results,  but  with  the  exception  that  the  first 
«even  days  after  the  apple  falls  show  proportionately  a  smaller  number 
of  maggots  emerging,  the  season  average  being  fifty-nine  larvae  per 
thousand  drops.  In  the  second  week  this  ratio  becomes  710  per 
thousand;  in  the  third  week,  2,189  per  thousand;  in  the  fourth  week, 
1,473;  and  in  the  fifth  week,  120. 

The  Porter  gives  a  similar  performance.  Here  the  season  average 
shows  12  larvae  emerging  per  thousand  drops  the  first  week  after  the 
apple  falls;  242  the  second  week;  579  the  third;  392  the  fourth;  and 
67  the  fifth. 

Ranking  as  a  little  later  fruit  than  the  Sops-of-Wine,  but  still  in  the 
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class  of  fall  fruit,  the  Jersey  Sweet  exhibits  results  that  fall  in  line 
with  the  others.  (Comparatively  few  larva?  emerge  in  any  one  of  the 
first  seven  days,  the  average  number  per  thousand  drops  being  4 
for  the  first  24  hours;  2  for  the  second;  2for  the  third;  5  for  the  fourth; 
6  for  the  fifth;  8  for  the  sixth;  and  12  for  the  seventh.  Thus  there  is 
a  considerable  increase  toward  the  end  of  the  seven  days,  but  the 
total  for  the  first  week,  taking  an  average* of  all  the  apples  observc^i, 
is  39  larvse  pvv  thousand  drops.  This  number  rises  to  a  maximum  of 
2,555  larvae  per  thousand  drops  in  the  fourth  week  after  the  fruit  falls, 
and  then  diminishes  to  8  per  thousand  the  eighth  week. 

In  the  Winter  Sweet  we  have  an  apple  that  belongs  in  the  class  of 
genuine  winter  fruit.  In  this  variety  practically  no  maggots  appear 
until  the  apple  has  been  off  the  tree  for  five  weeks.  The  ratio  is 
only  2  larv»  per  thousand  drops  the  first  week;  1  the  second;  7  the 
third;  5  the  fourth;  and  5  the  fifth.  For  the  sixth  week -the  number 
increases  to  33;  for  the  seventh  46;  for  the  eighth  78,  which  is  the 
maximum;  for  the  ninth  74;  for  the  tenth  19;  and  for  the  eleventh  11. 

At  this  point,  an  examination  of  the  records  gives  definite  answer 
to  three  questions  connected  with  control  of  the  apple  maggot  by  pick- 
ing up  drops;   as  follows: 

First,  the  summer  or  early  fall  fruit  is  of  such  character  that  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  maggots  finds  it  possible  to  mature*  in  it 
than  in  late  varieties.  From  other  records  on  hand  it  might  be  shown 
that  the  August  Sweet  and  the  Winter  Sweet  handled  in  these  experi- 
ments did  not  differ  \%ndely  in  the  average  numlH»r  of  egg  ])unctures 
per  apple.  Nevertheless  the  former,  an  early  variety,  gave  for  the 
season  an  average  of  6,898  maggots  emerging  per  thousand  drops, 
while  the  latter,  a  winter  variety,  gave  a  ratio  of  <mly  2S1  maggots 
per  thousand  drops.  In  other  words,  the  early  fruit  needs  ))arti<'ularly 
to  bi*  watcheti  by  the  grower. 

Sec(md,  whatever  the  variety,  the  drops  that  first  fall  will  mature 
the  most  maggots.  If  we  examine  representative  lots  in  each  varii^ty 
and  compare  the  total  numl)er  of  larvse  emerging  from  a))ph's  that 
dropp<'d  early  as  compared  \%ith  those  that  dropped  lat<'.  we  find  that 
there  is  a  steatiy  decrease*  as  the  season  advanc(»s.  This  means, 
of  cours<»,  that  whatever  the  kind  of  fruit,  the  grower  must  not  ncjject 
the  early  drof>s. 

Third,  there  is  little  n<M>d  to  pick  up  drops  after  the  middle  of 
OctolxT  in  the  latitude  of  southern  New  Hampshire.  Karly  varii'ties 
have  passed  out  of  existence  by  this  date,  and  late  drops,  tliough 
ba<lly  infested,  do  not  mature  many  larva*. 

This  leavi\s  for  consideration  the  main  (piestion:  How  often  must 
the  ilrojH  Im»  gathered? 
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A  survey  of  the  records  indicates  that  to  answer  this  question 
it  is  advisable  and  practicable  to  group  the  apples  into  three  classes: 
early  or.  summer   varieties;    fall  varieties;    and  late  fall  or  winter 


Rife     oj    E.mtr^ne€ 
J     Larvae    fr«in     Drw^ 


varieties.     The  question  is  easier  if  we  chart  the  average  performance 
of  the  varieties  observed. 

So  doing,  we  find  that  the  August  Sweet,  Early  Harvest  and  Red 


Fig.  2 

Astrachan,  typical  ()f  summer  fruit,  tiescribe  u  curve  that  rises  fairly 
rapi<lly  the  first  week.  The  Early  Harvest  mIkuvs  the  sharpest  rise, 
and  is  also  the  earliest  fruit.  The  Red  Astrachan  shows  the  least 
angle  of  rise,  but,  in  proixirtion  to  the  total,  this  angle  is  considerable. 
Evidently  the  first  week  is  productive  of  trouble  in  this  class  of  fruit. 
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The  Jersey  Sweet,  Sops-of-Wine  and  Porter,  typical  of  fall  fruit* 
exhibit  a  slight  rise  the  first  week,  aad  a  much  greater  one  the  second* 
Here,  evidently,  we  may  safely  make  our  interval  longer. 
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Bearing  in  mind  that  any  plan  of  control  proposed  must  be  prac- 
ticable and  economical  for  the  grower,  the  following  program  is 
offered: 

With  early  or  simmier  fruit  the  drops  should  be  picked  up  twice  a 
week.  With  the  typical  varieties  handled  this  last  summer,  this 
frequency  will  eliminate  97.6  per  cent  of  the  maggots  that  would 
otherwise  have  matured  and  entered  the  ground. 

With  fall  varieties  the  interval  may  be  made  once  a  week,  giving 
results  of  99.6  per  cent  of  the  maggots  eliminated. 

With  late  fall  and  winter  varieties  the  drops  should  be  picked  up 
once  in  two  weeks,  giving  results  of  98.2  per  cent  of  the  maggots 
eliminated. 


President  Sanderson:  The  next  paper  will  be  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Osbom. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  INJURIOUS  LEAF  HOPPERS 

By  Herbert  Osbork,  Columbiu,  Ohio 
[Withdrawn  for  publication  elsewhere.] 

President  Sanderson:  Discussion  of  this  paper?  The  next 
paper  will  be  given  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Webster  of  Ames,  Islp 

NOTES    ON    THE   WHEAT-HEAD   ARMT-WORM    (MEUANA 
ALBILINEA  HUBNER)  A&  A  TIMOTHY  PEST 

By  R.  L.  Webster 

Recent  injury.  During  the  past  year  much  damage  to  timothy  has 
been  caused  by  the  wheat-head  army-worm  in  Iowa.  The  most 
serious  damage  was  in  the  northern  half  of  the  statue,  although  the 
insect  was  fairly  common  elsewhere.  This  outbreak  extended  into 
Minnesota  and  eastern  South  Dakota,  so  I  have  been  informed. 

Appearance  of  the  injury.  The  larvae  gnaw  into  the  heads  of  timo- 
thy, wheat,  rye,  other  small  grains,  and  some  of  the  wild  grasses,  but 
they  prefer  timothy  to  anything  else.  The  damage  is  mainly  to  the 
timothy  seed  crop,  since  the  larvae  eat  the  seeds.  Where  the  injur}'' 
is  severe  the  hay  crop  may  be  considerably  affected.  The  larva?  begin 
to  feed  at  the  bottom  of  the  head  and  work  upward,  sometimes  eating 
only  one  side,  sometimes  taking  all  but  the  stem,  allowing  the  chaflf 
to  fall  to  the  ground. 
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Life  History 

There  are  two  generations  in  low^a.  The  first  brood  of  larv*  feeds 
mainly  on  timothy  heads,  while  the  second  feeds  largely  on  a  number  of 
wild  grasses,  taking  the  second  growth  of  timothy  whenever  the  larvae 
can  find  it. 

The  insect  winters  in  the  pupa  stage  in  the  soil.  The  moths  emerge 
in  May.  This  spring  I  found  eggs  on  the  base  of  timothy  plants, 
tucked  under  dried  leaves  there.  Previously  eggs  had  been  found 
only  in  the  sheath  of  some  of  the  food  plants  in  the  summer.  None 
were  found  in  that  position  in  the  spring.  The  young  larva*  appear 
about  May  20  and  begin  to  feed  on  leaves  of  timothy  plants.  They 
were  found  only  on  timothy  early  in  the  year.  When  the  timothy 
heads  appear  the  larvse  go  to  them. 

The  injury  to  timothy  becomes  conspicuous  about  haying  time, 
when  the  larvse  are  about  mature.  The  larvse  go  to  the  ground  in 
July,  pupate,  and  the  moths  emerge  early  in  August.  We  began  to 
look  for  eggs  on  the  base  of  timothy  plants  in  August,  where  we  had 
found  them  in  the  spring.  Not  until  we  began  to  examine  the  sheath 
of  the  plants  did  we  find  eggs.  The  eggs  were  deposited  in  single, 
double  or  even  triple  rows,  as  Riley  observed. 

Eggs  hatched  in  the  insectary  in  three  to  ten  days.  The  larvie  began 
to  appear  outside  al)Out  the  middle  of  August,  and  were  found  as  late 
as  October  15.  When  mature  the  larvje  go  into  the  soil,  spending  the 
winter  as  pupa». 

Food  Plants 

Previously  this  insect  had  l>een  recorded  from  most  of  the  small 
grains,  as  the  following  list  indicates:  Wheat,  timothy,  barley  (Lint- 
ner),  rye,  oats  (Riley),  sweet  corn,  sorghum  (Miss  Murtfeidt),  wild 
rice  (Chittenden),  Indian  com  (Forl)es).  The  gra.Hs-feeding  lial)its 
of  the  larvie  had  lKH»n  notieetl  by  Riley,  Oslxirn  and  Smith.  I)ut  I 
have  found  no  records  of  any  particular  grasses  as  food  plants.  In 
the  Iowa  work  the  following  grasses  were  found  to  \h*  eatm,  either 
the  hea<ls  or  the  leaves  t>eing  affected,  or  both.  They  were:  blue 
stem  i  A ndropogon  furcatu^) ,  Indian  grass  {SttrghnMrum  nutans),  barn- 
yard grans  (  EchimfchUxi  crimgalli),  gre<»n  foxtail  iSctaria  viridis),  ytllow 
foxtail  (Srtarin  glauca),  re<l  f^p  {(^nlnmagrosti.s  camificnfiis),  awned 
wheat  wass  ( Agropyron  caninum)^  Agropyrori  sp..  and  s(|uirrrl  tail 
grass  { llnrthum  jubatum).  Eggs  have  l>een  found  in  the  sh(>ath  of 
speltz  and  KlytnuM  rubwUus  (robust  lyme  gra.**s).  Thest'  al>o  are 
probably   fiNMl  plants. 
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Distribution 

Although  the  species  was  first  noticed  by  European  writers,  it  is 
not  known  to  occur  outside  of  America.  To  the  north  the  moth  has 
been  taken  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Alberta,  to  the  east  in  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  to  the  west  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Col.  (Barnes),  and 
southern  Arizona  (Barnes).  According  to  Sir  George  F.  Hampson 
the  species  occurs  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Coquimbo  and  Mulchen, 
Chili;  and  Florenzia,  Argentine.  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine,  was  ^ven 
as  the  source  of  Hiibner's  type. 

Natural  Enemies 

Dipterous  parasites.  Three  tachinids  were  reared  from  the  larvae. 
Two  of  these,  Winthemia  quadripustulata  Fabr.,  and  Euphorocera 
daripennis  Macq.,  are  common  species,  and  have  been  reared  from 
many  other  hosts.  The  first  species  was  by  far  the  more  numerous. 
It  was  very  abundant  in  the  summer  of  1910,  but  was  not  found  at 
all  that  fall.  The  third  species,  Metachata  helymus  Walker,  was  more 
rare.  It  was  reared  in  the  fall  only.  The  determinations  are  by  Mr. 
D.  W.  Coquillett. 

Besides  these  three  Riley  recorded  another  tachinid  as  parasitic 
on  the  wheat -head  army-worm.    This  is  Froniina  frenchii  Will. 

Hymenopterous  parasites.  In  the  summer  of  1910  an  egg  parasite 
was  found,  which  has  never  been  recorded.  Mr.  A.  A.  Girault  tells 
me  that  this  is  a  new  species,  and  he  has  given  it  the  manuscript  name 
of  Pentarthron  retorridus.  It  was  first  seen  August  23  by  the  writer, 
when  a  single  specimen  was  observed  ovipositing  in  eggs  of  the  wheat- 
head  army-worm.  Afterwards  it  was  reared  abundantly,  emerging 
August  30  to  September  14. 

The  hymenopterous  parasites  of  the  larvae  were  less  numerous  than 
the  tachinid  parasites.  Of  these,  Microgaster  auripes  Prov.  (H.  L. 
Viereck  determination)  was  the  most  common. 

Another  parasite,  somewhat  less  common,  was  a  species  of  Micro- 
plitis,  which  Mr.  Viereck  says  is  new.  This  parasite  affected  the 
younger  stages  of  the  larvje  only.  A  secondary  parasite  was  reared 
from  one  of  the  Microplitis  cocoons,  a  new  species  of  Mesochorus, 
according  to  Mr.  Viereck. 

One  specimen  of  Paniscus  geminatus  Say  (Rohwer  determination) 
was  reared  in  1910. 

My  father,  F.  M.  Webster,  writes  me  that  Apanteles  laviceps  has 
been  reared  from  this  host  in  New  Mexico  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Ainslie. 

Riley  had  previously  recorded  two  species  from  this  host,  which 
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were  not  reared  by  us.    These  were  Anomalon  apicale  Cresson  and 
Ichneumon  brevipennis  Cresson. 


Control  Measures 

Clean  culture.  Since  the  larvse,  especially  those  of  the  second 
generation,  feed  largely  on  some  of  the  wild  grasses,  the  presence  of 
those  grasses  in  meadows  and  along  roadsides  is  a  direct  aid  to  the 
pest.  A  whole  field  might  be  stocked  with  these  insects  from  those 
which  breed  along  the  roadsides,  both  on  the  volunteer  timothy  and 
on  the  grasses.  The  farmer  should  look  to  the  roadsides  and  fence 
rows,  as  well  as  the  fields,  and  try  to  keep  these  grasses  down  as  much 
as  possible.  Clean  culture  is  one  very  essential  factor  in  the  artificial 
control  of  this  pest. 

Fall  plowing.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  September,  larvse  are 
at  work  on  young  timothy  plants  in  meadows,  as  well  as  on  foxtail 
and  other  grasses.  Sod  that  is  turned  under  at  this  time  would  effec- 
tively bury  and  kill  the  young  larvse.  Any  that  might  escape  would 
find  nothing  to  eat. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  turn  under  a  meadow  in  the  fall,  or  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  for  another  year  in  sod,  a  measure  such  as  early  fall  pasturing 
would  be  advisable. 

Early  fall  pasturing.  In  the  summer  of  1909  it  was  found  that 
pastured  meadows  were  often  less  injured  than  those  which  were  not 
pastured.  Since  the  young  larvsB  of  the  second  generation  are  at  work 
in  meadpws  from  the  middle  of  August  on,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  rather 
close  pasturing  early  in  the  fall  would  keep  the  grass  down  so  well 
that  the  larv«  would  be  starved  out.  Doubtless  many  timothy  stems 
containing  eggs  would  be  eaten,  eggs  and  all,  and  probably  some  of 
the  young  larvse  would  share  the  same  fate. 

Late  spring  pasturing  would  have  the  same  effect,  but  the  eggs  and 
young  larvse  do  not  appear  until  late  in  May,  too  late  for  pasturing, 
if  hay  is  to  be  ciTt  from  the  field. 

A  large  number  of  counts  were  made  in  pastured  and  unpastured 
meadows,  which  showed  the  benefit  obtained  by  fall  pasturing.  In 
the  counts  usually  500  or  more  timothy  heads  were  taken  at  random, 
keeping  track  of  the  number  that  showed  injury  by  the  whi^at-head 
army-worm. 

A  few  examples  of  these  counts  follow:  In  a  two-yoar-oUl.  unpas- 
tured meadow  near  Woodbum,  Iowa,  20  j)er  cent  of  the  timothy  hriuls 
were  injured.  Another  nearby  meadow,  also  unpasturi'd,  sho\vt*<l 
20.6  per  cent  injury.  A  third  unpastun»d  meadow  was  infested  to  the 
ixtent  of  21.1  per  cent.    In  a  meadow  eight  or  ten  years  old.  which 
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had  been  pastured  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  every  year,  6.1  per  cent 
of  the  heads  were  injured,  in  a  count  of  1,500  heads.  Another  meadow, 
pastured  only  in  the  fall,  showed  3.6  per  cent  injured  heads. 

In  a  one-year-old  clover  and  timothy  field  at  Dexter,  Iowa,  28.6 
per  cent  injured  timothy  heads  were  found  in  1909.  That  fall  the  field 
was  heavily  pastured,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  was  plowed  in  the 
spring  and  put  into  corn.  On  July  1,  1910,  only  10.2  per  cent  of  the 
timothy  heads  were  injured  in  the  part  of  the  meadow  that  remained. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  field  had  been  turned  under  that  spring. 
The  moths  that  emerged  in  the  spring,  then,  would  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  timothy  that  remained.  Had  the  field  been  left  unplowed,  the 
average  injury  in  1910  would  doubtless  have  been  much  less  than 
10.2  per  cent. 

Two  meadows  near  Ames,  one  pastured  and  the  other  unpastured, 
were  compared  in  the  fall  of  1910.  Both  were  badly  infested  that 
summer.  Stock  were  put  in  the  one  field  between  September  6  and 
10,  and  they  ate  the  grass  down  fairly  close  within  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  October  4  this  field  was  compared  with  the  unpastured  field, 
and  an  amazing  contrast  was  found  between  the  two.  No  larvae  were 
found  in  the  pastured  field,  but  they  were  quite  common  on  the  second 
growth  of  timothy  in  the  other  field.  This  second  growth  had  been 
kept  well  eaten  down  in  the  pastured  field.  Later  observations  showed 
the  same  result,  no  larva  in  the  one  field  and  injured  timothy  heads 
and  plenty  of  larvse  in  the  other. 

If  a  meadow  is  to  be  pastured,  stock  should  eat  down  the  infested 
fields  fairly  close  during  the  first  half  of  September,  certainly  before 
the  15th.  Where  timothy  and  clover  are  grown  together,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  pasturing  is  not  so  close  that  the  clover  is  exposed 
to  injury  during  the  winter.  A  field  might  be  pastured  fairly  close 
before  the  middle  of  September,  and  left  free  of  stock  the  rest  of  the 
fall,  giving  the  clover  some  chance  for  growth  after  that  time 

To  summarize,  fall  pasturing  is  the  best  measure  that  we  know  of 
against  the  wheat-head  army-worm  in  timothy;  early  fall  plowing 
and  clean  culture  are  measures  next  in  importance. 


'President  Sandekson:    Discussion  of  this  paper? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Webster  how  many  adults  he 
bred. 

Mr.   Webster:    Thirty  or  forty. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  roasou  I  ask  this  question  is  that  in  our  experi- 
ments we  have  found  out  that  only  a  y(Ty  few  could  be  actually  raised, 
and  so  got  very  little  information  as  to  species,  and  as  a  matter  of 
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fact  wc  could  not  tell  whether  we  had  two  or  three  species  to  deal  A^ith. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  there  are  three  different  species.  One  authority 
says  that  the  species  he  has  dealt  with  is  the  same  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Now,  if  Professor  Webster  has  those  specimens  still,  1  should 
like  the  privilege  of  examining  them,  and  see  which  of  the  particular 
forms  he  has  found  and  bred.  Of  course,  it  is  likely  that  all  those  are 
of  one  species,  but  it  will  help  us  to  get  some  information. 

Mr.  Washburn:  An  armv  worm  in  Minnesota  this  year  was 
extremely  destructive  to  timothy  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
I  believe  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  timothy  seed  in  Minnesota  was 
destroyed. 

President  Sanderson:  I  think  this  finishes  the  papers  to  the 
symposium  on  spraying  machinery.  Professor  Ball  is  not  here,  but 
has  sent  his  paper,  which  ^ill  be  read  by  the  secretary. 


SPRAYING  APPARATUS  FOR  ORCHARD  INSECTS 

Hy  K.  I).  Ball,  LoQan^  Utah 

Wliile  it  is  possible  to  do  thorough  orchard  spraying  with  nearly 
all  makes  of  spraying  apparatus  on  the  market  at  the  pr(\sent  time, 
still  th<»n»  are  many  things  to  be  d(»sired  lH»fore  the  highest  efficiency 
will  be  reached. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  at  the  present  time  to  standardize 
the  reriuirements  of  the  different  spraying  outfits  and  to  make  tests 
of  their  comparative*  efficiency.  This  is  a  good  movenu^nt  and  one 
whicli  th«»  ent(mu)logist  should  encourage  in  every  way  j)<)ssible,  and 
now  is  a  very  opportune  time  for  us  to  discuss  the  problems  coimected 
^ith  spraying  apparatus  in  general  and  point  out  the  lines  in  which 
improvement  shouhl  l>e  made  in  order  to  incn»ase  effici(»n('y.  No 
doubt  many  improvements  and  changes  will  be  made  as  the  result 
of  the.se  t(»sts  from  time  to  time  and  if  the  lines  along  which  improve- 
ments are  n(H»ded  are  pointed  out,  it  may  assist  the  manufacturers 
to  more  rapidly  reach  the  desired  ends. 

*  The  c<mstructic)n  of  pumps  was  long  ago  reduced  to  a  science  and 
there  is  little  nnmi  for  improvement  along  general  lines  of  pump 
construction.  The  a<laptation.  however,  of  .some  of  these  principles 
to  us<»s  in  conn<»ction  yd\\\  high  pressures  and  different  spray  mixtures 
n<»<'<ls  further  c(msiderati(m.  The  present  line  of  barrel  pum]>s 
scarcely  come  within  the  cla.ss  of  orchard  sprayers.  A  few  ttf  the 
larger  inxi^i^  with  larg*'  air  chamlMTs  and  arrang«Mnents  wherrhy  the 
packing  of  the  plunger  may  1m*  tightened  at  any  time  an*  capable 
of    developing    and    maintaining   sufficient    pressure    to    br    itficient 
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within  the  limits  of  their  capacity.  The  double-acting  hand-power 
pumps  are  usually  efficient  instruments,  provided  the  air  chamber 
is  of  sufficient  size.  Many  of  the  present  models  are  equipped  with 
SAT  chambers  too  small  to  equalize  pressures  above  200  pounds.  In 
the  power  outfits  much  loss  has  been  occasioned  through  lack  of 
xigidity  in  the  construction  of  the  frames,  which  often  yield  under 
trying  conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  orchard  work.  Many 
of  these  outfits  are  put  out  with  too  small  air  chambers  for  the  pres- 
sure that  they  are  capable  of  developing.  Provision  should  be  made 
in  all  outfits  expecting  to  handle  pressures  above  100  pounds  whereby 
Air  can  be  forced  into  the  chamber  under  pressure  before  pumping  of 
liquids  is  commenced,  thus  giving  a  much  larger  air  cushion  than  can 
be  obtained  where  liquid  is  forced  into  the  air  chamber  and  only  a 
49mall  amount  of  air  is  compressed.  This  problem  has  been  solved 
by  different  manufacturers  in  different  ways  and  should  be  a  require- 
ment of  all  outfits  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  features  of  present  pump  construction  is 
the  UabiUty  of  trouble  with  the  relief  valve.  The  constant  friction 
of  spraying  solutions  passing  through  the  valves  soon  wear  the  delicate 
parts  until  it  is  impossible  to  make  adjustments  and  still  allow  of 
^sufficient  escape  to  handle  all  the  liquid  when  the  nozzles  are  shut  oflf. 
Unless  there  is  sufficient  room  to  handle  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
pump  with  ease,  the  pressure  runs  up  when  the  nozzles  are  turned  off 
and  the  pump  is  thereby  subjected  to  severe  and  useless  strain  which 
only  results  in  more  rapid  wearing  of  the  affected  parts.  Many  devices 
have  been  designed  to  overcome  this  objection  and  some  of  them  are 
fairly  successful.  A  device  on  exhibition  at  the  recent  tests  at  Council 
Bluffs,  in  which  the  entire  matter  was  obviated  by  regulatitig  the 
amount  of  liquid  taken  in  through  the  suction  pipe  and  doing  away 
with  the  escape  valve,  suggests  the  possibility  of  entirely  obviating 
these  defects  in  the  future.  While  probably  improvements  could  be 
made  on  the  present  apparatus,  the  principle  of  shutting  off  the  liquid 
when  the  nozzles  are  cut  off  rather  than  providing  for  an  escape  is  the 
eorrect  one,  thus  obviating  almost  all  unnecessary  wear  on  the  engine 
and  pump.  In  this  connection,  it  has  already  been  suggested  by  dif- 
ferent workers  that  the  outfits  of  the  future  will  probably  not  pass  the 
spraying  liquid  through  the  pump  at  all.  One  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  to  efficiency  of  spraying  apparatus  at  the  present  time 
is  the  necessity  of  fitting  them  to  resist  the  corrosion  of  the  different 
spraying  compounds.  If  the  necessity  of  passing  these  through  the 
pump  is  obviated,  it  will  probably  both  cheapen  and  simplify  pump 
construction.  The  prime  requisites  of  successful  orchard  work  are 
unlimited  power  and  constant  pressure,  and,  on  this  account,  spray- 
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ing  outfits  depending  upon  traction  for  their  motive  power  will  find 
little  place  in  Western  orchard  work. 

The  equipment  of  the  orchard  outfit  is,  if  anything,  more  important 
than  the  pump  itself  and  must  vary  greatly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
different  lines  of  work:  For  Western  orchard  work,  every  outfit 
should  be  equipped  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  codling  moth  spray 
and  then  with  slight  modifications  it  can  be  adapted  to  the  other  lines 
of  work  in  which  it  will  be  used.  This  equipment  should  consist  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  of  J4-inch  seven-ply  hose  with  small  incon- 
spicuous couplings  capable  of  withstanding  pressures  up  to  250  to 
300  pounds.  These  couplings  should  be  capable  of  being  tightened 
on  to  the  hose  by  heavy  screw  threads.  On  the  end  of  the  hose 
should  be  placed  a  light  bamboo  pole  eight  to  twelve  feet  long.  The 
shorter  lengths  are  best  equipped  with  brass  inside  rods,  while  alum- 
inum is  probably  better  for  the  twelve-foot  poles  on  account  of  its 
lightness.  In  any  case,  the  couplings  connecting  the  rod  and  pole 
should  extend  down  over  the  bamboo  for  a  considerable  distance  and 
be  capable  of  tightening  as  the  wood  shrinks,  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  rod  turning  inside  of  its  wooden  cover.  8uch  a  con- 
nection as  this  also  prevents  the  danger  of  breaking  the  threads  of  the 
rod  through  the  excessive  weight  of  the  heavy  hose.  At  the  lx)ttoiu 
of  the  baml)oo  pole  there  should  be  a  cut-<>flf  which  works  instan- 
taneously with  a  single  motion  of  the  hand  and  in  which  the  lever 
projects  as  little  as  possible.  In  fact,  it  is  very  important  to  have  the 
entire  coupling  of  hose  and  pole  as  neat  and  compact  as  possible,  so 
that  it  can  b<>  readily  passed  through  the  hand  without  catching  in  the 
ordinary  spraying  manipulations.  The  end  of  the  j)ole  should  l)e 
equipped  with  a  small  compact  angle  to  which  the  spray  nozzh*  can 
be  attached.  Some  nozzles  are  now  fitted  ^ith  their  own  angle  and 
in  certain  cases  this  may  be  preferable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  separable 
angle  admits  of  change  for  different  kinds  of  work  and  different  noz- 
iles. 

The  nozzle  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of  th(»  entire  outfit, 
as  without  the  proper  nozzles  many  outfits  costing  from  $200  to  $300 
have  been  rendered  inefficient  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  loss  entailed. 
There  seems  to  l)e  a  very  wide  misunderstanding  among  tlie  various 
manufacturers  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  exact  recjuirenients  ef 
an  efficient  nozzle,  and,  while  we  have  many  types  and  innumerable 
modifications,  there  does  not  seem  to  Ik*  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  <)bject  sought.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  of  the  driving  spray 
type.  The  two  major  requirements  of  the  driving  s])ray  are  (•a])acity 
and  |x*netration  and  a  third  factor  to  be  c<m8idered  is  economy  of 
lic|uid.     Only  two  p<»rson8  can  work  to  advantage  on  one  spraying 
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outfit,  and  much  more  eflScient  work  will  be  done- with  the  driving 
spray  where  there  is  only  one  nozzle  to  each  operator.  Therefore, 
driving  spray  nozzles  should  have  sufficient  capacity,  so  that  two  of 
them  will  use  nearly  the  minimum  amount  of  liquid  ordinarily  delivered 
by  a  power  sprayer.  The  best  resuKs  with  the  driving  spray  are 
accomplished  where  fine  drops  are  driven  to  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
feet  before  breaking  into  a  mist,  and  this  can  only  be  produced  where- 
the  aperture  is  large  enough  to  give  considerable  pressure  to  the 
liquid  outside.  The  smaller  the  aperture  the  more  quickly  the  spray 
will  fog  and  the  less  penetration.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  too  large  an 
aperture  is  used,  the  drops  will  be  too  coarse  for  good  work.  Nozzles- 
of  the  Deming  "Bordeaux"  and  the  Bean  "Double"  type  seem  to 
have  approached  fairly  close  to  the  limit  of  capacity  and  efficiency  in 
this  type  of  construction.  Many  of  the  other  so-called  Bordeaux 
nozzles  have  so  small  an  aperture  that  only  a  small  amount  of  liquid 
can  be  handled  through  them  and  this  fogs  very  soon  after  leaving  the. 
nozzle.  There  are  some  advocates  of  the  Vermorel  type  with  a  large 
enough  aperture  so  as  to  give  considerable  penetration.  In  the  writ- 
er's experience,  this  type  of  nozzle,  although  capable  of  doing  fairly 
good  driving  work,  is  quite  wasteful  ot  liquid,  as,  in  thorough  spraying, 
practically  all  the  liquid  of  the  flat  spray  can  be  so  directed  as  to  be 
driven  directly  into  the  blossoms  as  they  are  arranged  on  a  given 
branch,  while  with  the  cone-shaped  spray,  if  one  side  is  driving  straight 
into  the  blossoms,  two  thirds  of  the  circle  will  often  be  too  far  from  any 
other  branch  to  be  effective,  or  sometimes  lost  in  space.  These  larger 
Vermorel  types  such  as  the  "Friend"  and  "Mystry"  are,  however,  - 
much  to  be  preferred  for  cover  or  mist  spraying  to  the  batteries  of 
smaller  sized  nozzles  formerly  used.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  improvement,  however,  in  the  •  distributing  power  of  these  dif- 
ferent types  of  sprays.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  flat  spray  type 
but  what  delivers  the  liquid  with  very  unequal  pressures  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  spray,  while  the  cone-shaped  type  could  probably 
be  improved  if  it  could  be  made  a  solid  cone  of  equally  distributed 
spray  rather  than  a  hollow  one.  A  great  amount  of  useless  expendi- 
ture is  occasioned  by  making  nozzles  with  soft-wearing  surfaces. 
The  nozzle  of  the  future  will  undoubtedly  have  hardened  wearing 
surfaces  that  are  easily  and  cheaply  renewed. 

The  tower  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  in  Western  spray- 
ing— in  fact,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  Western  spra>ing  of  lime 
and  sulphur  is  now  done  from  some  form  of  platform  or  tower.  Any 
apparatus  which  places  the  operator  on  a  level  with  his  work  tends 
greatly  towards  rapidity  and  efficiency  of  performance.  The  dis- 
advantages of  the  old-fashioned  square-posted  tower  with  a  railing 
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Around  it  are  numerous.  The  width  makes  it  difficult  to  j^»t  through 
the  orchard  without  injuring  the  trees  and  the  railing  is  constantly  in 
the  way  of  the  operator  in  handling  the  back  end  of  his  pole.  The 
tower  of  the  future  will  probably  be  constructed  with  a  narrower  base 
And  coming  to  an  apex  much  like  the  present  windmill  tower,  on  top 
of  which  will  be  p)aced  a  small  round  platform  with  a  foot  rail  and  in 
the  center  a  single  iron  post  with  a  revolving  seat  similar  to  a  minia- 
ture saddle  or  a  racing  bicycle  seat.  With  this  type  of  seat,  the  opi*r- 
Ator  can  cling  to  the  seat  by  clasping  it  with  his  legs  and  with  his  feet 
on  the  small  round  platform,  will  be  free  to  move  around  and  at  the 
same  time  have  perfect  freedom  in  handling  his  pole  and  hose.  Where 
two  operators  are  spraying  from  one  machine,  such  a  platform  can  Ik* 
constructed  at  each  end  of  the  outfit.  These  small  steel  towers  if 
sufficiently  braced  could  be  made  removable  by  removing  four 
bolts  or  so  that  they  would  fold  down  on  removing  two,  which  would 
enable  the  outfit  to  quickly  pass  through  otherwise  inaccessible  places. 
As  a  final  word,  the  writer  would  suggest  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
met  with  in  practical  work  to-day  is  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  man- 
ufacturers place  their  machines  in  the  field  fully  equipped  for  the 
work  which  they  are  required  to  do.  The  writer  has  time  and  again 
been  calletl  on  to  assist  in  starting  an  outfit,  only  to  find  that  it  lacked 
a  numl)er  of  small,  but  neces.sar>'  parts,  such  as  cut-offs,  angles,  satis- 
factory hose-couplings  and,  in  many  cases,  efficient  nozzles. 


President  Sanderson:  The  next  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Worth- 
ley. 

SPRAYING  OF  WOODLAND  AND  SHADE  TREES 

By  L.  H.  WoRTULET,  BatUm,  Mass, 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  one  of  great  economic 
importance  in  its  relation  to  the  suppression  of  leaf-eating  insects. 
In  all  the  world's  history,  I  l)elieve  there  is  no  parallel  to  th(»  hcToic 
fight  Inking  made  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  her  efforts  to  protect 
the  forests  and  shade  trees  within  her  borders  from  the  deadly  ravages 
of  the  g>'])sy  and  brown-tail  moths.  Thousands  of  inc^n  hav<»  been 
employed,  and  millions  of  dollars  expended  already,  and  the  battle 
is  still  raging. 

Of  the  various  methods  employed  since  the  early  nineties,  in  my 
opinion,  none  has  proven  more  effective  than  spraying  with  arsenical 
poisons.     While  spraying  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  Mas- 
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sachusetts  since  1892,  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  brief  time  that 
it  has  been  on  an  extensive  scale,  so  much  so  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  improve  our  spraying  apparatus,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  work 
could  be  done  in  a  short  space  of  time.  In  this  year's  work,  approx- 
imately 500  tons  of  arsenate  of  lead  were  used  in  the  suppression  of 
the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  in  Massachusetts,  which  necessitated 
the  use  of  200  power  sprayers  and  275  hand  outfits.  When  spraying 
was  first  carried  on  in  this  work,  the  only  apparatus  which  we  had 
were  hand  pumps,  ^-inch  hose,  Bordeaux  or  Vermorel  nozzles,  fur- 
nishing only  mist  spray.  These  pumps  were  mounted  on  barrels,  * 
which  were  in  some  cases  mounted  on  wheels,  and  oftentimes  it  was. 
necessary  to  put  them  in  express  wagons.  These  were  considered 
at  that  time  very  satisfactory,  and  this  size  of  apparatus  was  used  in 
the  work  until  1900.  Although  considerable  experimental  work  was 
carried  on  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  that  time,  few  im- 
provements were  made. 

The  work  against  the  moths  by  the  state  was  stopped  in  1900  and  . 
the  insects  allowed  to  go  unmolested  until  May,  1905.  Necessarily, 
the  problem  grew  much  larger,  and  the  infestation  in  some  localities 
was  very  severe.  When  the  work  was  resumed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  necessary  to  have  improved  apparatus. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  power  sprayers  had  been  introduced  in  1895, 
and  used  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew  with  the  solid  stream  method,  that 
is,  spraying  the  trees  from  the  ground,  we  considered  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  our  department  to  have  larger  apparatus  than  had  been 
previously  used  in  the  work.  Several  power  sprayers  were  introduced 
by  different  manufacturers,  their  motive  power  being  gasoline  instead 
of  steam  as  was  used  by  Mr.  Pettigrew.  These  machines  did  quite 
effective  work,  but  they  were  not  much  of  an  improvement  over  the 
hand  apparatus,  as  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  same  small  hose, 
Bordeaux  and  Vermorel  nozzles,  and  climb  the  trees.  They  were  not 
capable  of  maintaining  pressure  that  would  allow  us  to  use  a  solid 
stream  and  give  good  results.  The  engines  which  were  used  on  these 
sprayers  were  of  the  stationary  type,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  but  one  cylinder,  so  much  vibration  resulted  that  the  apparatus 
depreciated  rapidly.  Duplex  pumps  w^ere  used  also,  and  proved  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory,  as  they  did  not  give  a  steady  pressurCf  even 
when  small  hose  and  mist  nozzles  were  used. 

Owing  to  these  facts,  it  was  necessary  to  induce  the  manufacturers  ' 
to  give  us  better  and  larger  apparatus  that  would  be  more  adapted  to 
the  work,  and  in  1907  and  1908  larger  outfits  were  available.     They 
were  mounted  on  dead  axle  wagons,  400-gallon  tanks,  heavy  triplex 
pumps,  and  mostly  two-cylinder  marine  engines,  although  some  of 
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them  had  two-cylinder  8tationar>'  tjpe.  These  machines  gave  much 
better  rei$ulti$,  a8  we  were  able  to  maintain  higher  pressures,  and  use 
the  Holid  stream  method  in  f<pra>ing  woodlands,  and,  in  many  cases, 
shade  treeu. 

Ah  theue  machinet$  were  ver>'  hea\'>',  they  caused  trouble  in  getting 
around  in  the  woodland  colonies,  and  placing  them  near  pond  holes 
where  water  was  available;  therefore,  they  did  not  give  as  good 
satisfaction  as  desired.  These  machines,  however,  could  be  filled 
by  their  own  pressure  from  ponds,  through  a  2>  2-inch  suction  hose, 
and  would  deliver  the  solution  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  gallons  per 
minute,  thus  making  an  advance  over  the  pre\nous  machines,  but 
they  did  not  do  as  well  as  expected,  or  give  such  n^sults  as  were 
needed. 

In  1909  and  1910.  the  State  Forester's  Department  started  experi- 
mental work  along  these  lines.  A  power  outfit  was  placed  in  the  field 
last  Mfason,  which  proved  more  satisfactory  than  any  previously 
used.  It  consisted  of  a  platform  spring  running  gear,  400-gallon  **  U  *'- 
shajM'd  tank,  triplex  phosphor  bronze  pump,  and  four-cylinder  marine 
type  engine,  capable  of  maintaining  a  steady  pressure  of  350  pounds. 
By  using  the  four-cylinder  engine  much  less  vibration  resulted,  and 
the  (lej)reriation  on  the  apparatus  was  greatly  reduced.  The  pumps 
previously  usi»d  were  very  heavy  and  bulky,  and  not  calculated  to 
maintain  a  pressure  of  over  250  pounds,  so  in  building  the  new  pumps, 
which  were  (lesigne<l  by  the  State  Forester's  Department,  it  was 
thought  wis<»  to  usi*  Ix'tter  material,  and  phosphor  bronz(»  was  sul>- 
stituted. 

The  pumps  are  of  cylindrical  design,  all  flat  surfac(»s  being  avoided, 
great  strength  and  free  passage  of  water  being  thus  scunired.  The 
weight  of  thes4»  pumps,  when  completed,  was  alKiut  half  that  of  those 
previously  usimI.  The  agitators  us<»d  in  thes<»  outfits,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  Imm^u  pro|H»ller  blades  attache<l  to  an  agitator  shaft,  run- 
ning through  the  lower  part  of  the  **  U '^-shaped  tank.  These  aj^ita- 
tors  were  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  for  the  coming  season,  we  shall 
usi*  more  paddl(*s,  and  fe<*l  that  the  settling  of  the  lead  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  will  then  Ih»  very  small.  On  these  machines,  the  necessary 
pressure  is  determined  by  the  length  of  hose  which  is  IxMng  used  in 
the  work.  One-inch  marline-covere*!  hos<»  with  full  way  coupling 
is  used,  hikI  in  lengths  fnm»  100  feet  to  2,(K)0  feet.  This  is  determined 
by  tin*  size  of  the  area  which  we  wish  to  spray. 

Ill  order  to  spray  woodlan<ls  and  sha<le  trees  efTeetively.  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  220  |M)unds  pressure  at  the  nozzle.  \Vr  are 
spraying  several  thousand  acres  every  \ear,  an<l  in  <»ne  wtMMJland 
e4»lony,  nearly    1,(MM)  acres  are  U'ing  cartMl  for.  the  av«Tag<'  cost  |kt 
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acre  this  year  being  $6.50.  Ten  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste 
to  100  gallons  of  water  was  used  at  the  beginning,  and  this  amount 
gradually  increased  to  fifteen  pounds  at  the  last  of  the  season. 

One  other  point  must  be  considered  in  using  power  outfits.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  engine  and  pump  work  at  all  times  when  the 
solution  is  in  the  tank  so  that  settling  will  not  occur,  for  if  poison  is  al- 
lowed to  settle,  it  is  very  difficult  to  mix  it  perfectly  again,  and  the 
poison  will  be  unevenly  distributed  on  the  foliage.  In  woodland 
<JoIonies  after  the  thinning  and  creosoting  methods  have  been  applied, 
roads  must  be  built,  so  that  the  apparatus  can  be  used,  and  the  colony 
sprayed  with  a  reasonable  length  of  hose.  The  building  of  the  roads 
last  year  was  done  at  a  cost  of  3  1-7  cents  per  square  yard.  We  find 
it  necessary  to  see  that  the  poison  is  well  mixed  before  weighing  and 
placing  it  in  the  spray  tank,  because  in  numerous  cases  we  have 
noticed  that  where  large  barrels  of  arsenate  of  lead  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  for  any  length  of  tinre,  the  poison  has  settled  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  bkrrels,  thus  making  it  very  hard  to  mix  properly  when  wanted 
for  use.  We  are  now  experimenting  with  a  mechanical  device  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  outfit,  worked  by  the  power  from  the  engine, 
to  mix  the  poison  thoroughly  before  it  is  taken  from  the  barrel.  If 
this  is  not  properly  done,  the  first  half  of  the  barrel  will  not  have 
sufficient  strength  to  give  good  results  in  killing  the  caterpillars. 

The  nozzle,  which  is  used  in  our  work,  is  another  very  essential 
point  to  be  considered,  as  in  previous  years  we  have  been  obliged  to 
climb  the  trees  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  when  the  solid  stream 
was  used.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  so  much  resistance 
in  the  nozzle  that  it  would  not  give  a  stream  of  sufficient  height,  it 
being  broken  up  and  spread  out  immediately  after  leaving  the  tip  of 
the  nozzle.  This  year,  we  designed  a  nozzle,  which  has  given  excellent 
results.  The  first  point  which  was  considered  was  to  eliminate  as 
much  of  the  resistance  as  possible,  that  is,  having  a  full  inch  water- 
way direct  to  the  tip.  The  shut-off  and  base  of  the  nozzle,  and  the 
brass  tubing  running  to  the  tip  are  each  one  inch  internal  diameter. 
At  the  top  of  this  brass  tubing  is  what  is  known  as  a  *' Hopkins, '* 
which  stops  the  whirl  of  the  water  inside,  and  the  tip  is  of  an  even 
diameter  throughout,  causing  the  stream  to  rise  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  without  breaking,  as  \vill  be  noted  in  the  photograph.  The 
proper  length  of  the  tips  was  a  very  hard  matter  to  determine,  and 
hundreds  were  made  and  tried  out  before  the  one  giving  the  best  re- 
sults was  selected,  and  by  means  of  this  straight  water-way  in  the 
tip,  we  are  able  to  spray  ninety-five  feet  high.  In  our  largest  wood- 
land problem  this  past  year,  we  have  experienced  no  trouble  in  spray- 
ing the  greater  part  without  climbing. 
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Through  the  efficiency  of  this  nozzle,  $2  per  acre  was  saved  in  spray- 
ing a  piece  of  woodland  containing  3,018  acres.  It  is  very  essential 
that  the  operator  of  this  nozzle  shall  use  good  judgment  in  directing 
the  stream,  so  that  the  foHage  will  not  be  reached  by  it  directly.  He 
should  hold  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  solution  will  reach  the  foliage 
as  a  mist,  for  if  the  force  of  the  stream  is  applied  directly  to  the  foliage, 
the  greater  part  of  the  poison  will  run  off,  and  not  sufficient  remain  to 
kill  the  caterpillars. 

We  have  secured  the  best  results  in  spraying  woodlands  the  second 
year,  when  the  undergrowth  is  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  the  poison 
which  ordinarily  falls  on  the  forest  cover  is  deposited  on  the  under- 
growth, within  easy  reach  of  the  caterpillars.  These  machines  are 
capable  of  filling  through  a  2}/2-iiich  suction  hose  in  five  minutes,  or 
even  less  time,  if  pushed  to  their  full  capacity.  In  discharging,  the 
average  time  is  twelve  to  fourteen  minutes,  and  nearly  an  acre  is. 
usually  covered  with  one  tank  of  poison. 

A  good  comparison  between  the  machines  previously  used -and  the 
one  designed  by  this  department  is  that  in  fiUing  with  the  old  machines, 
it  took  from  eighteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  discharging  was  done 
in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes.  The  saving  of  time  in  this 
operation  is  a  large  item  in  the  work,  although  it  is  necessary  for  the 
men  to  be  much  more  active  in  their  movements  and  there  is  but  very 
little  time  to  lie  idle  while  the  filling  process  is  going  on. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  North  Shore  work,  that  is,  the  woodlands, 
in  Beverly,  Manchester  and  Gloucester,  where  between  3,000  and 
4,000  acres  are  being  cared  for,  and  where  we  have  been  fighting 
the  moths  systematically  for  three  successive  years,  there  will  be 
from  1,000  to  1,500  acres  the  coming  season  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  spray.  These  colonies  will  probably  need  to  be  sprayed 
alternate  years. 

The  work  on  the  shade  trees  in  our  state,  where  the  trees  on  14,000 
miles  of  streets  must  be  treated  in  suppressing  the  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths,  is  a  very  large  problem  in  itself.  Previously,  the  trees 
that  were  sprayed  were  climbed,  and  treated  with  a  mist  spray,  taking 
much  time  and  with  great  expense,  but  by  means  of  the  mor^  modern 
apparatus  used  this  last  season,  all  of  the  street  trees  in  several  towns 
and  cities  were  sprayed  with  the  solid  stream,  which  resulted  in  a  large 
saving  of  money.  It  has  been  often  argued  that  ijiot  as  good  work 
is  done  with  the  solid  stream  on  shade  trees  as  with  the  mist  spray, 
but  in  looking  over  the  results  which  have  been  secured,  very  little 
difference  can  be  observed.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  solid  stream  will 
give  as  good  results  as  mist  spray,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  buildings 
may  be  temporarily  defaced  by  the  poison.  Some  of  the  machines  are 
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fitted  with  what  is  known  as  ** extension  towers"  which  consist  of 
tubing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  carrying  a  nozzle  at  the  tip. 
This  method  has  been  used  mostly  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  roadside  spraying  in  the  moth-infested  area. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  as  good  results  with  the 
towers  as  it  is  with  the  long  nozzle,  and  this  is  particularly  true  when 
the  wind  is  contrary. 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  treating  shade  trees  and  woodland  areas, 
a  reasonable  amount  must  be  allowed  for  depreciation  of  apparatus. 
We  consider  that  20  per  cent  should  be  allowed  annually  on  the 
machines,  and  50  per  cent  on  the  hose.  The  average  cost  of  spraying 
shade  trees,  both  large  and  small,  is  between  fifteen  and  twenty  cents 
per  tree. 

One  other  improvement  which  I  neglected  to  mention,  which  will 
be  used  in  this  year's  machines  is  the  high  tension  Bosch  magnetos 
instead  of  batteries  for  ignition,  and  mechanical  oilers  in  place  of 
gravity  feed.  The  use  of  the  magnetos  will  strengthen  the  power  and 
the  oilers  will  eliminate  excess  oil  in  the  engine  base. 

From  our  experience  the  different  spraying  outfits  may  be  rated  as 
follows:  First,  the  hand  pump,  agitation  not  good,  expensive  to  use 
when  much  work  is  to  be  done;  second,  small  power  outfits,  not 
much  better  than  hand  sprayers;  if  the  proper  agitation  is  secured 
too  much  power  is  consumed  and  not  enough  remains  to  give  efficient 
results  at  the  nozzle.  We  find  that  efficiency  and  economy  must  be 
considered  at  the  same  time,  and  high  class  outfits,  alone,  will  give 
these  results. 


President  Sanderson:  The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Worsham,  who 
is  not  here,  will  be  read  by  the  secretary. 

SPRAYING  APPARATUS  FOR  SCALE  INSECTS 

By  E.  L.  Worsham,  State  Entomologist,  Georgia 

The  title  of  this  paper  designates  a  consideration  of  spraying  appara- 
tus and  accessories,  particularly  with  reference  to  their  use  in  controlling 
the  Coccidte.  Generally  speaking,  any  good  modern  pump  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  spraying  both  fungicides  and  insecticides.  In  certain 
respects,  however,  which  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  physical 
nature  of  the  spray  material,  the  efficiency  of  the  different  types  of 
spray  pumps  is  somewhat  variable.  The  reason  for  this  variation  is 
hereinafter  discussed  more  fully  under  the  head  of  pump  construction. 
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There  is  spraying  apparatus  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and  the  selection 
of  an  outfit  is,  therefore,  based  on  its  service  requirements.  Beginning 
with  the  smallest  of  all,  the  bucket  pumps  which  may  be  had  for  a  few 
dollars,  the  sizes  and  costs  will  increase  on  a  more  or  less  graduated 
scale  up  to  the  200-gallon  power  pumps  which  cost  several  hundred 
dollars. 

Strong  competition  in  the  spray  machinery  business  is  responsible 
for  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  construction  of  pumps  and  acces- 
sories. It  is  now  possible  for  the  purchaser  to  obtain  good,  durable 
and  efficient  pumps  from  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  at  a  cost 
entirely  commensurate  with  their  value.  Individual  operators  have 
a  large  field  in  which  to  exercise  their  choice,  though  such  choice  would 
necessarily  be  founded  more  upon  some  peculiar  mechanical  device 
than  upon  cost. 

Bucket  and  Knapsack  Pumps 

These  two  styles  are  grouped  together  because  their  field  of  useful- 
ness is  so  limited.  With  sufficiently  loi\g  leads  of  hose  they  may  be 
used  on  small  orchard  trees,  but  they  are  designed  and  built  ostensibly 
for  use  in  spraying  greenhouse  plants  and  shrubs.  Their  relatively 
small  cost  places  them  easily  within  reach  of  all  who  have  ornamental 
plants  to  protect,  both  indoors  and  out,  from  scale  insects,  and  in  this 
field  they  make  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  garden,  the  greenhouse, 
and  in  the  growing  of  small  ornamental  plants. 

The  bucket  pump  as  a  rule  is  constructed  so  as  to  extend  into  the 
bucket,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  clamp:  a  foot  piece  extends  to  the 
ground  and  by  placing  the  foot  upon  this  the  pump  is  held  in  position 
while  it  is  l)eing  worked.    The  cost  varies  from  $5  to  $10. 

The  knapsack  pump  l>eing  more  portable  and  somewhat  larger,  is 
a  more  desirable  contrivance  for  use  in  the  sphere  above  assigned  to 
the  bucket  pump.  It  is  attached  to  the  back  after  the  fashion  of  a 
knapsack  and  is  worked  by  a  lever  extending  over  the  operator's  shoul- 
der. The  details  of  construction  vary  between  the  diflferent  manufac- 
turers, but  the  general  plan  is  much  the  same  in  all.  They  are  of  five 
gallons  capacity  and  are  equipped  with  3-8-inch  hose  to  which  any 
style  nozzle  may  Ik*  fitted.  The  tanks  are  made  of  brass  or  ga' vaiiized 
iron  and  the  prices  are  governed  by  the  metal  used  in  their  makeup. 
The  list  prices  vary  from  $10  to  $18. 

Barrel  Pumps 

Barrel  pumps,  as  the  name  <lenotes,  are  pumps  iiitend<Ml  for  iiuMinting 
in  barrels,  and  their  size,  cheapness  and  general  (efficiency  fur  spraying 
on  both  large  and  small  scale  make  them,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
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type  of  spray  pump.  When  fitted  out  with  good  accessories  they  are 
capable  of  spraying  the  largest  fruit  trees  under  ordinary  conditions 
and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  all  orchard  spraying  is  done  with  pumps  of 
this  class.  Practically  the  same  principles  are  incorporated  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  different  makes,  though  the  details  of  construction 
vary  greatly. 

It  may  be  well  in  discussing  this  pump  to  consider  what  the  essen- 
tials of  a  good  pump  are. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  air  chamber  to  insure  a 
steady  spray,  otherwise  the  spray  would  be  intermittent  and  pulsating. 
The  air  chamber  may  be  either  separated  from  the  working  parts  of 
the  pump  or  combined  with  them.  In  some  styles  it  is  on  top  of  the 
barrel,  but  in  the  more  satisfactory  types  it  is  within,  and  in  the  latter 
the  stability  of  the  pump  is  greater.  A  large  air  chamber  on  the  top 
of  the  barrel  renders  it  top  heavy,  and  this  top  heaviness  is  lijcely  to 
be  responsible  for  accidents  when  spraying  on  rough  land. 

One  feature  of  the  barrel  pump  that  is  yet  far  from  perfection  is  the 
agitator.  In  most  forms  the  paddle  agitators  are  used,  but  these,  while 
they  are  all  that  could  be  desired  for  spraying  materials  free  of  solid 
matter,  will  not  and  can  not  keep  sprays  such  as  the  home-made  lime 
and  sulphur  thoroughly  mixed.  The  tips  of  the  paddles  describe  an 
arc  of  about  45*^  and  work  so  slowly  that  the  lime  quickly  settles  to  the 
bottom  with  the  result  that  the  first  part  of  the  material  as  it  comes 
from  the  barrel  carries  much  more  free  lime  than  the  last,  which  has 
but  little. 

The  question  of  the  agitator  for  barrel  pumps  is  an  important  one 
and  one  that  has  not  heretofore  been  satisfactorily  solved.  It  is  only 
in  gas  power  sprays  that  this  feature  is  perfected.  However,  for  the 
materials  now  being  used  against  scale  insects  which  are  uniform  in 
<K>mposition  and  carry  no  solids,  an  agitator  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

The  working  parts  of  a  pump,  namely,  the  valves,  valve  seats, 
plunger  and  cylinder,  should  be  made  of  metal  resistant  to  the  corro- 
sive action  of  the  spray  material.  These  are  usually  of  brass,  bronze, 
or  porcelain,  substances  not  corroded  by  the  action  of  the  liquid. 

A  pump  should  be  compactly  built  with  all  the  working  parts  closely 
fitted  so  as  to  prevent  leakage  and  attendant  loss  of  power.  All  parts 
should  be  easily  removable  for  cleaning  purposes  and  to  make  repairs. 
Much  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  using  only  the  best  packing  for  the 
plunger.  The  standard  asbestos. is  far  superior  to  leather  or  cord, 
being  more  resistant  to  the  caustic  action  of  the  spray  and  in  every 
way  more  durable  and  satisfactory. 

The  spray  pump  market  sup[)lies  a  large  number  of  cliflferent  makes 
of  barrel  pumps.    Those  best  known  to  the  author  are  the  **Deming,*' 
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manufactured  at  Salem,  Ohio;  the  *Triend/'  manufactured  at  Gasport, 
N.  Y.,  the  ^'Gould/'  at  Seneca  Fails,  N.  Y.,  the  ^^Bean,"  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  the  "Hardie,"  at  Hudson,  Mich.  The  last  has  the  pump 
mounted  in  the  side  of  the  barrel  instead  of  the  top,  and  this  feature 
makes  it  particularly  adaptable  for  spraying  on  rough  steep  hillsides. 
By  building  a  frame  work  to  the  front  trucks  of  a  wagon  and  attaching 
the  barrel  thereto,  the  pump  may  be  operated  by  the  driver  from  the 
ground.  The  frame  work  being  a  continuation  of  the  shafts,  gives  the 
barrel  an  angle  which  brings  the  pump  handle  to  a  position  from  which 
it  can  easily  be  worked  by  the  driver.  This  pump  when  so  arranged 
is  especially  valuable  for  use  on  land  not  really  accessible  to  a 
wagon. 

Any  of  the  pumps  above  named  are  good,  reliable  makes,  and  with 
proper  care  will  last  indefinitely.     They  are  sufficiently  powerful  to 
generate  and  consistently  maintain  pressure  for  the  two  leads  of  hose 
.  carrying  a  total  of  four  nozzles. 

« 

Horizontal  Pumps 

This  type  of  pump  is  designed  for  spraying  on  an  extensive  scale. 
It  is  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  barrel  pumps  and  is  capable 
of  supplying  four  leads  of  hose.  The  air  chamber  is  of  greater  capacity 
and,  therefore,  capable  of  storing  more  air  pressure  than  the  smaller 
types.  The  plungers  are  usually  differential  and  thus  an  equal  pressure 
is  exerted  on  both  strokes,  making  the  pumps  double  acting.  With 
these,  as  with  the  barrel  pumps,  the  principle  of  construction  is  practi- 
cally the  same.  There  are  many  differences  of  detail,  and  it  is  in  the 
details  that  each  manufacturer  claims  superiority  over  his  competitor. 

Horizontal  pumps  are  intended  for  attaching  to  wagon  tanks  of  from 
100  to  200  gallons*  capacity.  They  may  also  be  l)olt<;d  to  a  heavy  lead 
and  operatetl  in  connection  with  an  ordinary  fifty-gallon  barrel. 
Primarily,  however,  they  are  designed  for  tanks  and  for  heavy  work 
on  a  large  scale. 

This  style  of  pump  may  be,  and  usually  is,  operated  by  hand,  but 
it  is  usually  fitte<l  up  with  a  pitman  or  similar  device  for  connecting 
to  a  gas  engine.  The  Bean  Pump  Company  are  manufacturers  of  a 
pump  of  this  kind  that  includes  a  heavy  coil  spring  for  eciualizing  the 
efforts  necessary  to  operate  the  pump  handle.  On  one  stroke  energy 
IS  stoHMl  into  the  spring  by  the  pull  against  its  n»sistance  iind  the 
resultant  compn'ssion,  and  in  the  n»turn  stroke  the  stoned  energy 
containe<i  in  the  roinpress(*d  spring  is  n*leaM»d  and  the  expansion  heli>s 
the  ofMTHtor  in  forcing  the  liquid  into  the  air  chamlxT  against  full 
gauge  pn*ssure. 
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The  working  parts  of  horizontal  pumps  are  not  immersed  in  the 
spray  material  as  is  the  case  with  most  pumps  of  smaller  size.  The  air 
chamber  is  connected  to  the  material  supply  by  a  piece  of  heavy  rubber 
piping,  and  is  filled  by  suction.  Repairs  are  more  easily  effected  than 
with  barrel  pumps  which  have  to  be  removed  from  the  barrels,  some- 
times when  the  latter  are  full  of  spray  material,  before  the  seat  of  the 
trouble  can  be  reached. 

The  cost  of  the  horizontal  pump  ranges  from  $25  to  $50.  Nearly 
all  the  pump  manufacturers  have  their  cheaper  and  their  better  grades 
with-  an  accompanying  price  list  to  match. 

Power  Pumps 

Power  pumps  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  gasoline  and  (2)  compressed  air  or 
compressed  gas.  With  these  machines  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the 
air  pressure  at  a  higher  and  more  constant  figure  than  with  hand  motive 
power.  The  maximum  degree  of  success  in  spraying  against  scale 
insects  is  obtained  only  when  the  spray  is  driven  onto  them  in  a  finely 
divided  state  and  with  force.  The  greater  the  force  the  greater  the 
efficiency  of  the  work,  all  other  conditions  being  equal.  Power  outfits 
meet  this  essential  requirement  better  than  those  operated  by  hand, 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  maintain  a  higher  pressure  and  hold 
it  practically  constant.  For  general  efficiency  and  labor  saving  they 
are  superior  to  other  types,  especially  in  large  commercial  orchards, 
parks,  etc. 

Gasoline  Power  Pumps 

All  the  leading  power  pump  manufacturers  turn  out  regular  power 
pump  outfits  and  they  are  giving  general  satisfaction  wherever  used. 
The  original  purchase  price  is,  of  course,  much  higher  than  for  hand 
pumps,  but  thereafter  they  may  be  operated  at  a  smaller  cost  and  the 
additional  cost  in  the  beginning  represents  economy  in  the  end. 

Power  pumps  can  certainly  maintain  high  pressure  for  four  leads 
of  hose  and  have  a  capacity  of  200  gallons  per  hour.  Their  greater 
weight  makes  them  ineligible  for  use  on  land  of  a  rough  or  hilly  nature, 
but  on.  flat  land  they  are  the  most  efficient  and  most  rapid  sprayers 
on  the  market,  and  their  value  as  time  and  money  savers  is  being  more 
generally  understood  and  appreciated  than  ever  before.  They  are 
cheaper,  too,  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  A  spraying  outfit  with  gas 
engine,  pump,  lead,  hose,  etc.,  may  be  bought  for  sums  varying  from 
$135  to  $300.  The  gasoline  engines  may  be  used  for  other  farm  pur- 
poses as  well. 

One  feature  of  the  gasoline  power  outfits,  wherein  they  outclass 
any  other  type  of  pump,  is  the  matter  of  the  agitator.    By  attaching 
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the  agitator  to  the  engine,  the  paddles  may  be  run  at  a  rapid  rate  of 
speed  and  the  spray  material  kept  in  a  violent  state  of  agitation. 
Where  home-made  lime  and  sulphur  or  other  materials  carrying  solid 
matter  are  used  this  form  of  power  pump  is  superior  to  any  other. 

Compressed  Air  Pumps 

This  class  of  pump  is  of  two  kinds,  i.  e.,  those  that  are  air  charged 
at  a  fixed  station,  and  those  that  compress  the  air  into  a  cylinder  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  connected  with  the  rear  wheels  of  the  spray 
wagon.  Both  of  these  types  are  worthy  of  recommendation  under 
certain  conditions.  Where  no  part  of  the  spray  solution  will  settle  out, 
as  when  miscible  oils,  prepared  Ume  and  sulphur,  etc.,  are  used,  and 
no  agitation  thereof  is  necessary,  pumps  that  are  air  charged  at  the 
renewal  station  are  highly  efficient.  Pumps  that  depend  on  the  auto- 
matic compression  of  the  air  from  the  turning  of  the  wagon  wheels 
are  efficient  when  the  trees  are  small  and  can  \ye  rapidly  sprayed. 
They  are  failures  among  large  trees  that  require  some  minutes  to  spray 
before  any  advance  is  made.  Neither  of  these  types  has  adequate 
agitation  equipment  and  other  means  must  be  employed  wherever 
necessary  to  keep  the  material  well  mixed. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  Pumps 

The  working  principle  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pumps  is  almost  identi- 
cally like  the  compressed  air  type,  except  that  the  cylinder  is  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  instead  of  air.  It  is  an  efficient,  serviceable 
pump,  but  with  respect  to  the  agitator  it  is  equally  as  inefficient  as 
the  compressed  air  pumps. 

Spraying  Accessories 

No  pump,  no  matter  how  capable,  will  give  service  without  the 
complementary  support  of  good  spraying  auxiliaries  of  the  l>C8t  ciuality 
and  design.  As  much  attention  should  be  given  to  these  a.s  to  the 
pump  itself.  These  accessories  consist  of  hose,  extension  rod,  stop 
cocks  and  nossles. 

Hose 

Nothing  need  \ye  said  of  this  save  that  it  should  \ye  of  tho  host  (juality 
and  ample  length.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  it  is  cheaper  to  l>uy  the 
best  grade  of  four-ply  goods.  This  will  easily  last  a  full  sojison  f»r 
longer  with  proper  care.  Cheaper  grades  are  quick  to  leak  ami  are 
generally  unsatisfactory.  The  Ixjtter  grades  of  hose  cannot  Ik»  hoimht 
for  less  than  fifteen  cents  per  foot. 
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Extension  Rods 

No  spraying  outfit  is  complete  without  an  extension  rod.    It  is  an 

• 

indispensable  adjunct  in  reaching  to  all  parts  of  the  trees,  expediting 
the  work  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  spraying.  Besides  these 
advantages,  it  is  a  protection  to  the  operator,  enabhng  him  to  evade 
a  wetting  from  the  spray  mist  as  it  is  blown  or  drifted  about.  Rods 
are  usually  made  of  1-4-inch  piping  and  are  cut  to  any  desired  length 
based  upon  the  requirements.  Bamboo  rods  are  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Piping  may  be  cut  in  short  lengths  and  lengthened  or  short- 
ened at  will  to  suit  the  occasion  by  means  of  couplings. 


Stop  Cocks 

Stop  cocks  are  very  serviceable  and  almost  imperatively  necessary 
in  large  spraying  operations.  By  cutting  off  the  flow  they  prevent 
waste  in  moving  from  tree  to  tree  and  are  invaluable  to  successful 
and  economical  spraying.  There  are  only  a  few  types,  the  best  of  which 
is  the  brass  stop  cock  with  stuffing  box  that  may  be  tightened  so  as  to 
prevent  all  leakage.  This  type  has  a  cut-oflf  handle  two  inches  long 
extending  on  just  one  side  of  the  stuffing  box  and  readily  cut  on  or  oflf 
by  the  thumb. 

Nozzles 

There  are  nozzles  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  and  one  must  be  governed 
by  the  requirements  in  each  case.  In  spraying  for  scale  insects  it  is 
of  prime  importance  to  use  only  nozzles  throwing  a  finely  divided 
spray.  Maximum  good  results  are  obtained  from  nozzles  insuring 
this  important  feature. 

The  best  types  of  nozzles  used  in  Georgia  are  the  Vermorel,  Bean, 
Friend,  and  Mistry,  Jr.  These  may  be  attached  to  the  rod  singly,  in 
couples,  or  sets  of  three  or  more.  In  the  writer's  opinion  the  best 
nozzle  now  on  the  market  is  what  is  called  the  Mistry,  Jr.  The  Bean 
Manufacturing  Company  also  make  similar  nozzles.  In  this  type 
the  construction  is  exceedingly  simple;  they  do  not  easily  become 
clogged  and  are  readily  cleaned  when  the  flow  becomes  obstructed. 
They  are  without  the  degorger  common  to  the  Vermorel  type  and  the 
objectionable  features  occasioned  by  the  catching  of  these  prongs  on 
the  limbs,  pulling  ofif  the  fruit,  etc.,  are  eliminated.  Their  extreme 
simplicity,  the  ease  with  which  they  are  cleaned  and  the  rapid  and 
thorough  work  they  insure  puts  them  well  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
the  world  of  nozzles. 
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President  Sanderson:  These  three  papers  open  up  a  wide  field 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  Symons:  I  would  sav  that  I  feel  some  hesitation  about  dis- 
cussing  this  problem  beside  Mr.  Worthley,  who  has  so  ably  present<»d 
the  matter  of  spra>'ing  in  the  New  England  States.  He  gives  some 
good  reasons  why  the  price  of  rubb<»r  has  gone  up.  We  hear  of  the 
miles  of  hose  they  have  used.  There  are  some  points  I  glean  from 
these  papers,  with  which  I  do  not  entirely  agree,  but  on  the  whole 
they  are  very  instructive.  Referring  to  the  point  made  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  barrel  pump,  and  a  man  maintaining  two  leads  of 
hose,  I  would  say  I  would  not  like  to  be  the  man  to  keep  the  nozzles 
busy.  There  is  another  point,  I  note  that  two  of  tlu*  papers  do  not 
advise  the  use  of  gear  sprayers.  We  have  found  in  our  state  that  in 
some  respects  gear  sprayers  have  given  considerable  satisfaction. 
It  certainly  is  to  be  said  they  are  not  designed  for  treating  large 
trees.  We  previously  had  a  gasoline  engine  made  in  accordance  with 
our  own  ideas,  and  the  men  have  absolutely  abandoned  that  engine 
for  the  Brown  gear  sprayer.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  sprayers  on  the 
market,  it  seems  to  me  the  manufacturers  have  been  slow  to  take  up 
some  points  we  have  made  in  regard  to  spraying  machinery.  I 
know  at  least  one  firm  which  continues  to  make  pumps  with  large 
air  chambers  above  the  barrel,  which  I  believe  we  all  concede  is 
rather  impractical.  Moreover,  the  power  sprayer  is  the  coining 
sprayer,  and  of  that  kind  I  would  say  the  Friend  sc»ems  to  i)e  pre- 
dominant. But,  even  with  that  outfit,  I  believe  that  they  can  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  engine.  The  one  we  previously  used  weighed  only 
ninety  pounds,  and  gave  satisfaction,  while  the  larger  engines,  the 
Goulds  and  others,  weigh  from  300  to  400  pounds,  and  certainly  it 
seems  as  if  they  could  reduce  that  weight.  I  think  the  suggestion  made 
by  Prof<»ssor  Ball  in  regard  to  a  tower  is  an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  Headlee:  Our  time  is  very  short,  and  I  think  the  ground  has 
been  thoroughly  covered.  I  wish  to  touch  briefly  cm  <me  point  - 
spraying  by  means  of  compressed  air.  In  large  orchards  compressed 
air  appears  to  be  one  of  the  very  l)est  sources  of  pow(»r.  Mr.  (leorge 
Richardson  of  Tonganoxie,  Kan.,  has  gotten  together  the  nec(»ssary 
machinery  and  has  used  compressed  air  for  several  years  in  treating 
his  large  orchard.  He  swd  to  me  at  Christmas  time,  "If  I  did  my 
spraying  as  most  fruit  growers  do  it,  I  would  have  to  have  four  or  five 
expert  engineers,  and  that  would  mean  a  large  expenditure  of  inoii*  y. 
As  it  is  now,  I  have  one  capable  engineer  and  a  good  air  compressor, 
and  I  k(»<»p  my  three  wagons  going  all  the  time.**  He  claims  t<>  spray 
8,000  to  10,000  gallons  a  day.  His  apparatus,  including  the  ))lant 
for^making  lime-sulphur  wash,  represents  an  investment   of  about 
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$3,000.  I  happen  to  know  that  he  never  stops  to  spray  a  tree,  but 
goes  straight  along.  He  has  the  men  on  platforms  on  the  side  of  the 
wagon,  and  the  wagon  starts  right  off  down  between  the  rows,  throw- 
ing the  spray  in  a  perfect  cloud  as  it  goes.  As  soon  as  the  tank  is 
empty,  the  next  wagon  comes  up  with  its  full  tank,  and  connections 
are  immediately  made.  The  liquid  is  agitated  by  delivering  com- 
pressed air  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  a  precipitate  is  never  found 
in  the  emptied  tanks. 

Secretary  Burgess:  The  power  sprayers  on  the  market  are 
assembled,  that  is,  they  are  not  built  by  one  firm,  and  as  a  rule,  the 
pumps  are  made  for  other  purposes  than  spraying.  The  engines  are 
also  built  for  other  purposes.  Most  of  them  are  heavy  stationary 
engines,  which  are  simply  hooked  up  with  some  pump.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  is  really  needed  is  a  spraying  machine  that  is  built  for 
the  purpose  of  spraying,  rather  than  spraying  machines  that  are  built 
by  assembling  various  parts — pumps,  engines,  etc. — which  have  been 
designed  for  other  purposes.  Professor  Symons  mentioned  the  idea 
of  spraying  from  a  tower.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will 
give  the  fruit  grower  an  equipment  so  that  he  can  spray  from  no 
higher  point  than  the  top  of  the  tank,  or  from  the  ground.  I  believe 
the  system  of  solid  stream  spraying,  properly  adapted — it  must  be 
worked  out  and  experimented  with — can  be  used  in  any  orchard,  and 
the  operator  can  spray  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Symons:  Those  who  spray  for  truck  crops  say  that  the  Hillman 
sprayer  has  been  found  very  satisfactory.  It  has  a  double  acting 
pump  which  can  be  used  for  spraying  trees  if  desired.  There  are 
several  other  satisfactory  ones  on  the  market. 

President  Sanderson:  I  think  it  is  very  evident  that  we  could 
spend  more  time  on  this  subject.  No  one  has  mentioned  the  use 
of  the  gasoline  engine  with  compressed  air.  It  is  very  evident  to  all 
of  us  that  what  Mr.  Burgess  has  said  about  the  attitude  of  pump 
companies  is  very  true.  The  insecticide  companies  have  gone  away 
in  advance  of.  the  pump  companies.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
when  this  symposium  is  published,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  send  a 
marked  copy  to  each  of  the  pump  companies.  The  next  paper  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  Webster. 
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SPRAYING  WITH  LUfSEBD  OIL  WASH  FOR  THE  OYSTER- 
SHELL  SCALE 

By  R.  L.  Webster 

At  the  Boston  meeting  of  this  association  Prof.  R.  A.  Cooley  read 
a  paper  gi>ing  the  results  of  tests  of  several  spray  materials  for  the 
ojTJter-sheil  scale.  One  of  the  most  promising  of  these  was  a  linseed 
oil  emulsion.  The  writer  has  been  trying  a  number  of  materials 
against  this  scale  in  Iowa,  but  with  no  success,  and  so  this  linseed 
oil  wash  was  given  a  trial  last  spring. 

Professor  Cooley *s  formula^  which  I  used,  is  given  herewith: 

Hmrd  softp 1  pound 

Raw  linseed  oil 1  gallon 

Water  to  make 12  gallons 

The  soap  was  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  an  emulsion 
was  ma^le  with  the  oil.  This  was  diluted  while  warm  to  the  required 
strength. 

The  mixture  was  used  during  the  hatching  period  of  the  insect, 
which  was  long  drawn  out  last  spring.  One  spra\ing  was  made  May 
13  and  another  Mav  18,  in  a  badlv  inf(»sted  orchard  at  Ames.  Both 
sprayings  were  very  effective;  far  l>ett€T  than  the  Hme-sulphur  wash 
or  anv  other  mixture  that  I  have  trieii. 

The  Unseed  oil  wash  adhered  to  the  trees  very  well.  It  was  still 
conspicuous  as  late  as  July  22.  There  was  no  injury  to  the  heaves; 
in  fact,  the  foliage  was  in  excellent  condition  all  sunmier.  The  s^^ason 
was  exceptionally  dry. 

The  young  scale  insects  were  plentiful  on  the  trees  when  they  were 
sprayed.  The  spray  evidently  killed  most  of  the  young  which  had 
aettleil  down  and  it  also  prevented  others  from  estahlishinK  thvm- 
•rl\*es  on  the  bmrk.  Very  fern-  live  insects  were  found  on  tht*  sprayed 
trees  later  in  the  seasim.  The  earlier  spra>ing.  that  of  Ma>  l:i, 
seemed  to  l^  slightly  more  effective  than  the  later  one. 

Frv>m  lime  to  time  unsprayed  trees  in  an  orchard  just  aiTi»>s  a 
rmilr\>ad  track  were  cv^mparetl  with  the  sprayeti  tn»es.  The  uu^pravtHi 
trees  were  baAily  infes^tetl.  hke  the  spraytM  tntrs.  Ijvmc  -.*aUs 
w^fr\*  very  numer^^us  dunn<  the  late  >|>nng  and  summiT  or.  !*.»  i;n- 
spraye\l  trees.  whiU*  a  Uve  s^^alc  was  found  only  ht»n*  and  th»  r»  -Ti  *h»* 
spray «>i  tr*>>. 

Th«'  iNiKt  .»:  :h:*  i:a^*ee»i  oii  m-:ish  is  a  >*tious  dra^l*a**k  t:.  :!^  .^•. 
Raw  Iia-^t'^Ni  <»:;  ha?*  ^**»»n  quot*^l  t«»  mr  F.  '^  H  1X"»  M.^:::*^  .»•  '^1  a 
gallon  :r.  l«^-c:Ll"r.  '.•»t>.  or  iC  t>*nt-  a  icalion  in  .V>  or  1«i^ca..  .  t-i. 
At  :n>  rat»  :r>  ni:\ture  w«.>uld  ci«*t  a'c<«ut  nmc  onts  a  cal..  :. 
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Pres.  Sanderson.     The  next  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr  Symons. 
THE  TERRAPIN  SCALE  IN  MARYLAND 

By  T.  B.  Stmons  and  E.  N.  Cobt,  College  Park,  Md. 
[Withdrawn  for  publication  elsewhere.] 

President  Sanderson  :    Is  there  any  discussion? 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  was  interested  in  Professor  Symons'  paper.  We  had 
that  scale  in  one  of  our  counties.  It  is  the  only  county  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  where  it  has  done  great  injury  to  the  trees,  more  than 
in  Maryland.  It  has  a  tendency  to  kill  the  twigs,  and  so  very  largely 
causes  the  loss  of  fruit.  I  found  we  could  prevent  this  habit  of  going 
out  on  the  twigs  by  pruning,  and  we  have  advised  pruning  to  good 
efifect  in  some  instances.  Professor  Symons  said  definitely  that  he 
had  no  success  with  lime-sulphur,  which  I  knew  before,  as  we  had  not 
had  in  our  state.  He  also  said  he  used  miscible  oils  in  the  fall,  and  in 
the  spring  he  used  scalecide.  We  used  this,  but  not  so  strong  as  Pro- 
fessor Symons  did,  on  one  man's  trees.  He  said  the  conditions  were 
so  bad  that  he  was  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  save  his  trees. 
I  advised  him  to  use  crude  oil,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  a 
kill  or  Qure  remedy. 

President  Sanderson:  I  would  say  I  have  omitted  two  papers  by 
Professor  Gossard.  Possibly  we  could  hear  from  Professor  Gossard 
now. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  TEAR  1910 

By  H.  A.  Gossard,  Wooster,  Ohio 

From  the  observations  of  our  staff  and  the  correspondence  of  the 
year  I  have  selected  the  following  notes  as  possessing  sufficient  interest 
to  report  for  publication: 

Among  our  field  tests  scalecide  was  tried  in  both  fall  and  spring 
applications  compared  with  commercial  lime-sulfur  and  also  with 
home-made  concentrated  lime-sulfur  made  according  to  the  formula 
given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station.  About  20  acres  of 
young  apple  orchard  with  bearing  peach  trees  for  fillers  were  sub- 
jected to  this  comparative  test.  All  of  these  applications  were  prac- 
tically effective  against  San  Jos^  scale,  leaving  scarcely  any  survivors 
at  all.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  discover  any  distinctions  at  all 
between  the  results  of  the  different  treatments,  there  appeared  to  be 
&  few  more  scales  on  the  oil  sprayed  trees  than  on  those  treated  with 
the  lime-sulfur  mixtures,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint  all  the  results 
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were  satisfactory  and  to  cursory  observation  almost  indistin^ishable. 
Part  of  the  home-made  concentrated  lime-sulfur  was  kept  over  winter 
and  used  in  the  spring.  Some  sediment  formed  in  this  home-made  con- 
centrated product  and  we  were  not  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it 
would  in  all  cases  be  equal  to  the  commercial  brands,  although  our 
result  from  the  field  test  seemed  quite  satisfactory. 

We  used  lime-sulfur  and  arsenate  of  lead  combined  for  spraying 
apples  and  obtained  more  satisfactory  results  with  this  mixture  than 
with  arsenate  of  lead  combined  with  bordeaux  or  with  bordeaux 
to  which  sulfate  of  iron  had  been  added.  Seven  orchards  aggregating 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  extent  and  located  in  different 
quarters  of  the  state  were  employed  in  these  tests.  The  results  on 
both  foliage  and  fruit  with  the  limo-sulfur  mixtures  were  superior  to 
those  obtained  with  the  other  combinations,  but  were  not  perfect  by 
any  means  in  some  respects.  For  instance,  we  russeted  the  fruit  very 
noticeably  on  some  varieties,  though  not  so  badly  as  with  the  other 
sprays.  That  variety  influences  the  result  with  this  spray  exactly  as 
it  does  when  bordeaux  is  used  seems  proved  to  us  by  the  difference  no- 
ticed in  the  apples  in  our  variety  orchard  at  the  experiment  station. 
Trees  of  different  varieties  standing  in  the  same  row  and  sprayed  from 
the  same  tankful  of  material  and  only  a  few  minutes  apart,  would 
exhibit  all  gradations  of  russeting  from  perfect  skins  without  suspicion 
of  a  blemish  to  cracked  and  distorted  fruit  that  could  easily  serve  as 
illustrations  of  bordeaux  injury.  But  the  aggregate  of  damage  was 
much  less  than  where  bordeaux  was  used  in  the  same  orchard,  and  the 
foliage  was  in  all  respects  better.  The  horticultural  department  of 
the  station  gathered  the  notes  on  these  varietal  results.  In  southern 
Ohio  three  sprayings  with  lime-sulfur,  once  before  bloom,  just  as  the 
buds  were  beginning  to  show  pink,  a  second  time  in  combinatiou  with 
arsenate  of  lead  just  after  bloom,  and  a  third  time  in  late  July,  failed 
to  satisfactorily  control  the  leaf-spot  or  frog-eye  fungus  (Sphrnfpsis 
malorum  and  Coniolhyrium  pirini)  though  results  were  hett<»r  than 
with  bordeaux.  An  inspection  made  in  early  June  showed  a  wonderful 
difference  in  favor  of  the  lime-sulfur  as  compared  uith  bordeaux.  l>ut 
later  developments  more  nearly  balanced  the  comparison.  A  late 
freeze  destroyed  all  of  the  fruit  on  this  orchard  and  we  obtained  results 
on  foliage  alone.  Commercial  lime-sulfur  was  used  in  all  of  thc^se 
tests.  The  degree  of  dilution  was  about  one  to  thirty,  and  was 
reduced  to  uniform  strength  for  the  tests  by  hydrometer  d(»ternuna- 
tions. 

We  uwmI  s<»lf-boiled  lime-sulfur  combined  with  arsenate  of  lead 
on  peaches,  plums  and  cherries,  using  an  orchard  of  about  five  acres 
each  of  plums  and  peaches,  and  about  one-half  acre  of  cherries,  the 
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latter  containing  both  sweet  and  sour  varieties.  The  plums  were 
sprayed  as  soon  as  the  petals  were  down  and  the  fruit  well  set,  the 
cherries  soon  after  the  falling  of  the  bloom,  but  not  till  the  fruit  was  aa 
large  as  peas,  and  on  the  peaches  we  made  the  applications  practically 
as  directed  by  Professors  Quaintance  and  Scott  in  Circular  120  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  A  second  application  was  given  to  the 
plums  and  peaches  about  four  weeks  after  the  first,  and  a  third  waa 
given  to  some  of  them  in  late  July.  For  comparison  a  block  of  each 
sort  of  fruit  represented:  viz.,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries,  waa 
sprayed  with  bordeaux  mixture  combined  with  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
others  with  bordeaux  plus  iron  sulfate  and  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
commercial  lime-sulfur  diluted  with  100  parts  of  water  and  combined 
with  arsenate  of  lead  was  also  applied  to  small  plots  of  each  of  these 
three  kinds  of  fruit.  The  superiority  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulfur 
over  the  other  mixtures  was  very  apparent  as  regards  both  foliage  and 
fruit.  What  with  the  dry  season  and  the  spraying  together,  almost 
no  brown  rot  appeared,  very  little  curculio  developed  and  the  crop 
was  the  best,  on  the  whole,  ever  harvested  from  the  orchard.  The 
results  with  the  commercial  lime-sulfur  with  the  dilution  tried  were 
fairly  satisfactory,  more  so  than  with  the  other  materials  except  the 
self-boiled  wash.  One  striking  incidental  result  was  the  effect  of  the 
lime-sulfur  wash  on  aphids  in  these  orchards.  So  striking  was  the 
contrast  between  the  trees  sprayed  with  this  material  and  those 
sprayed  with  bordeaux  that  strangers  would  stop  to  inquire  why 
certain  trees  were  so  lousy  while  their  neighbors  in  the  adjoining  row 
were  so  clean.  A  difference  in  this  regard  was  likewise  noted  in  the 
apple  orchards  under  treatment,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  good 
grounds  for  hoping  that  with  the  general  adoption  of  this  spray,  the 
woolly  aphis  and  its  attendant  diseases  of  blight,  canker  and  collar 
rot  will  become  much  less  prevalent.  This  insect  was  unusually  bad 
over  all  Ohio  last  season,  attracting  far  more  notice  from  orchardista 
than  in  any  year  of  the  last  six.  We  found  the  young  of  both  the  scurfy 
scale  and  the  oyster-shell  scale  appearing  at  just  about  the  time  for 
making  the  first  spraying  for  codling  worm,  and  hope  the  lime-sulfur 
used  at  this  time  as  a  fungicide  will  also  greatly  reduce  the  numbers  of 
these.  Owing  to  the  early  season  in  Ohio  we  thought  possibly  San 
Jos^  scale  would  appear  a  Uttle  earlier  than  usual,  but  so  far  as  we 
were  able  to  determine  from  observations  at  Wooster,  and  from  samples 
reaching  us  in  the  ordinary  course  of  mail,  the  young  began  to  appear 
at  the  usual  time,  or  about  the  middle  of  June  in  northern  Ohio. 

We  have  continued  our  experiments  with  bark  beetles  in  northern 
Ohio  along  the  lines  which  seemed  from  the  preceding  two  years*^ 
experience  to  promise  most.     In  a  few  cases  trees  that  had  been  white* 
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washed  were  badly  attacked,  but  our  previous  recommendation  that 
three  whitewashings  be  g^ven  per  year,  one  in  March  or  April,  a  second 
in  July  and  a  third  in  late  September  or  early  October,  seems  to  hold 
good  on  the  average,  and  we  feel  confident  that  this  program  of  treat- 
ment, if  carefully  adhered  to  and  the  work  is  thoroughly  done,  will 
control  these  pests,  provided  cultivation,  pruning  and  fertilizing  are 
intelligently  combined  with  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  12  per 
cent  emulsion  of  carbolineum  avenarius  is  more  eflfective  in  control- 
ling the  beetles,  but  we  have  not  always  had  entirely  satisfactory  re- 
sults upon  the  trees  following  its  use.  On  the  2d  of  June  Mr.  Whit- 
marsh  found  adults  of  Monarthrum  fasciatum  appearing  in  great 
numbers  upon  two  peach  trees  near  Danbur>%  Ohio,  the  trees  having 
been  fairly  riddled  by  them.  He  was  not  able  to  locate  the  species  else- 
where. We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  pre\nous  record  of  this 
apeciee  attacking  peach.  The  Red  Shouldered  Sinox>'lon,  S.  ha^Uare^ 
in  peach  wood  was  received  from  a  correspondent. 

We  tested  the  properties  of  iron  oxide  which  had  been  used  for 
purif\*ing  gas  and  thrown  out  as  a  refuse  product  from  the  gas  factory, 
as  a  remedy*  for  white  grubs.  Five  or  six  acres  of  land  was  sub- 
jected to  test  and  several  tans  of  oxide  were  used.  It  was  applied 
at  the  rate  of  3.000  pounds  per  acre,  4,000  pounds  per  acre  and  6,000 
pounds  per  acre,  or  rather  the  fertiliier  drill  was  set  to  sow  fertiliier 
mi  these  rates.  The  oxide  did  not  feed  so  fast  as  fertilizer  and  the 
actual  weights  applied  were  about  66  per  cent  of  these  figures.  On 
one  of  the  potato  patches  this  was  applied  about  one  month  before 
planting  time  and  the  land  was  thoroughly  disked  and  cross-disked 
to  evenly  distribute  the  oxide  through  the  soil.  An  extra  harrowing 
was  given  later  to  prevent  weeds  from  starting.  On  most  of  the  plots 
no  difference  could  be  detected  in  the  results,  the  checks  appearing  in 
all  respects  like  the  treated  plot^  Giowth  was  apparently  interfered 
with  on  the  plots  receiving  the  heaviest  applications  and  the  stand  of 
plants  on  these  was  noticeably  thinner  than  over  the  rest  of  the  field. 
TKe  material  was  applied  to  one  field  just  before  planting  and  the 
tUnd  in  this  field  was  perceptibly  reduced.  Living  grulns  could  be 
found  in  the  treated  blocks  long  after  the  treatment  was  given  and  so 
far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain  they  were  scarcely  interfer^xl  with  at 
nB.  If  the  grubs  had  been  more  abundant  it  is  possible  that  results 
would  have  been  n»ore  afferent,  but  we  hardly  anticipate  ereat 
nvults  from  this  treatment.  Grubs  have  ehcited  many  inquir.t^  at 
the  OhK>  Stat  Km  durinc  the  past  three  >-ears.  We  made  one  t<^t  to 
deiermine  the  cvmparative  ments  of  arsenate  oi  lead  and  of  powvit  red 
arwtLa:e  ot  itvhi  when  used  for  the  Cok^rado  potato  K^tle  Ix^th 
p^^^A.'Cs  wvre  ap|:4ied  m  combiaatkMi  with  bordeaux      A  tk^ub>  :irpli- 
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cation  was  made  with  a  Spramotor  field  sprayer  and  the  beetles  were 
practically  annihilated  by  both  poisons,  but  it  required  several  days 
longer  for  the  iron  compound  to  fully  accomplish  its  work  than  the 
lead  poison. 

In  Paulding  County  considerable  damage  was  done  to  young  com 
by  the  very  common  crambid  webworm,  Cramhus  trisedyl.  A  num- 
ber of  fields  had  to  be  replanted  and  the  stand  in  many  others  was 
greatly  thinned.  Except  this  species,  I  could  find  only  a  single  cater- 
pillar of  Crambus  caliginosellus  concerned  in  the  damage.  Where 
com  had  followed  com,  there  was  no  damage,  but  over  pasture  lands 
and  stubble  fields  of  the  preceding  year,  the  worms  were  abundant, 
as  many  as  a  dozen  being  quite  readily  found  in  some  hills  of  com.  I 
found  the  worms  feeding  freely  about  the  roots  of  clover  and  proved 
by  observation  that  they  could  readily  subsist  on  this  plant  without 
other  food.  The  farmers  reported  that  some  of  their  Indiana  neigh- 
bors had  some  success  in  controlling  the  worms  by  the  use  of  a  fer- 
tilizer attachment  to  the  com  planter  by  which  a  quantity  of  tobacco 
dust  was  dropped  in  each  hill.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the 
remedy.  Grasshoppers  were  reported  as  more  than  usually  destruc- 
tive and  numerous  from  several  points  in  northwestern  Ohio  and 
from  one  locality  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  In  north- 
western Ohio  chinch  bugs  have  been  more  numerous  the  past  season 
than  for  many  years,  and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  com  after 
wheat  harvest.  We  distributed  many  packages  of  Sporotrichum  glob' 
rdiferumy  but  our  cultures  seemed  to  lack  virility  even  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  I  question  if  we  were  not  doing  more  harm  than  good  by 
distributing  it,  for  many  farmers  will  rely  altogether  upon  it  and  do 
nothing  at  all  for  themselves  if  the  fungus  is  supplied  to  them.  The 
wheat  joint  worm  was  less  numerous  than  for  three  years,  but  was 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  damage.  The  Hessian  fly  was  more 
numerous  in  the  fall  than  for  several  years  and  we  anticipate  general 
and  quite  severe  damage  from  it  next  season.  We  put  out  a  press 
bulletin  in  early  September  advising  rather  late  sowing,  but  would 
have  been  considerably  more  emphatic  if  we  had  sensed  the  full 
situation.  The  general  and  prolonged  drought  in  many  sections  of 
the  state  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  flies,  and  the  copious  rains  of 
early  October  brought  out  all  the  stragglers  with  a  rush  and  massed 
them  at  a  date  so  late  that  even  very  late  sown  wheat  was  severely 
attacked  in  many  instances.  Our  records  at  the  station  show  that 
egg-laying  had  been  under  way  and  at  quite  a  vigorous  rate  previous  to 
the  19th  of  September,  and  continued  throughout  the  month,  reaching 
a  maximimi  for  the  last  eleven  days  of  the  month  on  the  26th  and  27th. 
On  the  8th  of  October,  following  three  or  four  days  of  drenching 
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rain,  eggs  were  being  laid  at  the  most  rapid  rate  of  the  season.  But 
few  eggs  were  laid  after  this  date  at  Wooster,  though  scattering  ones 
could  be  found  deposited  daily  until  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  October. 
On  the  13th  of  October  I  examined  143  plants  taken  at  random  from 
numerous  points  over  the  station  wheat  plots  sown  September  26 
and  27.  Of  these,  sixty-seven  plants  were  clean  and  seventy-six  of 
them  had  a  total  of  212  eggs  on  them,  or  53  per.cent  of  these  late  sown 
plants  had  on  them  an  average  of  about  three  eggs  each.  Since  many 
of  these  will  perish  before  spring,  even  in  case  all  hatch,  we  think  this 
wheat  safe,  but  evidently  we  are  in  more  danger  from  this  insect  than 
we  have  been  since  1900. 

The  plum  gall  mite  is  apparently  on  the  increase  in  the  state  and 
each  year  we  receive  a  few  more  reports  from  new  localities  than  we 
did  the  preceding  year. 

The  clover  or  pea  louse,  Macrosiphurn  pisi,  became  abundant  in 
early  summer,  especially  in  northwestern  Ohio  and  some  fields  died 
out  after  the  clover  was  cut.  Droughty  conditions,  undoubtedly, 
bad  much  to  do  with  its  unusual  abundance.  The  clover  thrips  also 
caused  more  inquiry  than  usual.  The  clover  seed  chalcis,  which  was 
extremely  abundant  for  one  or  two  seasons  preceding  the  present, 
caused  very  little  trouble  this  year,  or  at  least  it  was  not  sent  to  us 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  attract  our  attention. 

I  saw  one  very  interesting  result  of  the  use  of  formalin  solution  on 
onion  seed  at  planting  time.  So  successful  was  the  mixture  in  pre- 
venting smut  and  giving  the  plants  a  vigorous  start  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  outgrow  damage  by  root  maggots,  that  some  of  the 
growers  were  inclined  to  think  it  possessed  both  fertilizing  and  insec- 
ticidal  properties.  It  appeared  to  me  to  Ik*  of  mort*  value  in  enabling 
the  plants  to  out-strip  maggot  damage  than  fertilizer  ap))lication8 
would  Ih*.  Our  animal  husbandman  requested  a  formula  for  tlie 
destruction  of  flies  at  the  hog  barns.  I  recommended  a  solution  of 
formalin  and  water,  but  he  reported  that  he  obtained  little  success 
with  it  until  he  used  it  in  combination  with  sour  milk  and  swill.  After 
using  it  in  this  way,  he  was  soon  able  to  sweep  bushels  of  dv&d  flies 
from  the  floors.  The  catalpa  midge  continues  to  be  the  worj<t  enemy 
of  catalpa  plantations.  One  of  our  correspondents  sent  us  Xhv  common 
Carabid  Ixt^tle,  (Halerita  januitj  with  the  report  that  he  had  mon*  than 
once  found  it  f<H»ding  voraciously  on  the  young  of  the  Colorado  i)otato 
beetle.  We  cageii  the  species  with  an  abundance  of  younp  potato 
bugs,  l>ut  were  not  able  to  verify  the  observation.  The  birch  Imrer, 
Agrilun  awxtu/f,  is  causing  much  dt»struction  to  birch  trcns  in  the 
park.s  of  Cleveland  and  Toledo.  The  corn  pollen  magKot,  Mvso- 
gramma  polUum,  has  been' reported  from  Newark  for  two  successive 
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seasons  by  the  same  party  as  causing  severe  damage  to  his  sugar  corn. 
The  clover  hay-worm  was  reported  from  two  parties  as  destructive 
to  alfalfa  in  mows.  The  bumble  flower  beetle,  Euphoria  inda,  was 
reported  from  several  localities  as  imusually  injurious  to  com  in  the 
silk.  Euphoria  sepvlchralis  was  also  received  once  or  twice  with  a 
similar  accusation  against  it,  or  rather  was  included  among  the  sam- 
ples of  Euphoria  inda.  The  mealy  flata,  Ormenis  pruinoaa,  and  the 
green  flata,  Chldrochara  conica,  were  both  received  in  a  sending  of 
insects  said  to  be  exceedingly  destructive  to  ginseng.  The  red- 
humped  caterpillar  of  the  apple  was  more  than  usually  prevalent 
throughout  the  state  as  was  also  the  oblique  banded  leaf-roller.  The 
raspberry  Bjrturus  has  been  injurious  locally,  here  and  there  exceed- 
ingly so,  but  its  distribution  in  destructive  numbers  seems  to  be  very 
restricted.  The  grape-berry  worm  has  caused  comparatively  little 
damage  and  can*scarcely  be  found  in  some  of  the  neighborhood  where 
it  was  so  abundant  a  few  years  ago.  The  linden  tree  louse,  Lachnus 
longistigmaf  was  very  abundant  in  Cleveland  for  the  past  two  seasons 
rivaling  its  record  in  Washington  city  for  1889.  The  maple  sesian,  S. 
acerni,  has  been  very  injurious  to  maple  trees  for  two  or  three  seasons. 

The  potato  scab  gnat,  Epidapus  scabeiy  was  located  in  a  potato 
patch  just  in  the  outskirts  of  Cleveland.  It  was  quite  destructive; 
so  much  so  that  a  request  was  filed  with  us  for  an  investigation,  and 
this  led  to  its  discovery.  No  seed  had  been  imported  onto  the  place 
for  several  years,  from  which  we  were  obliged  to  infer  that  it  was 
indigenous  to  the  locality. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  we  received  from  Shandan,  Ohio,  the 
tenebrionid  beetle,  Platydema  ruficomCy  working  in  stored  com.  They 
hollow  out  the  grains  while  on  the  cob,  and  seem  to  possess  all  the 
capabilities  for  damage  which  characterizes  a  number  of  other  pests  in 
the  same  family.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  nothing 
has  been  published  hitherto  regarding  the  life-history  and  habits  of 
this  beetle. 

President  Sanderson:  Is  there  any  further  business  before  we 
adjourn? 

Mr.  Washburn:  You  were  kind  enough  to  include  me  in  the  men- 
tion of  thanks  for  the  entertainment  here.  The  work  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College  has  been  done  by  my  assistants,  Messrs.  Ruggles, 
Urbahns,  and  Stafford,  and  whatever  thanks  you  offer  are  due  in 
part  to  them. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A.  F.  Burgess,  Secretary. 
(The  following  papers  were  read  by  title.] 
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NOTES  ON  THE  UFB  HISTORY  AND  HABITS  OF  PEGOMYA 

BRASSICAE 

By  W.  J.  ScHOENS 

Late  cabbage  is  one  of  the  important  farm  crops  in  many  sections 
of  western  New  York.  In  general  the  crop  is  profitable.  It  grows 
vigorously  and  thrives  on  many  types  of  soils,  and  will  usually  make 
a  crop  even  when  conditions  are  somewhat  unfavorable.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  successful  culture  of  late  cabbage  is  the  cabbage  maggot, 
Pegomya  brassicce,  which  attacks  the  plants  while  they  are  in  the  seed 
bed.  The  insects  are  so  abundant  some  seasons  that  farmers  are  not 
able  to  grow  sufficient  seedlings  for  their  plantings.  Diflferent  methods 
have  been  adopted  by  the  farmers  to  cope  with  the  problem  but  in 
general  they  have  not  been  successful.  In  taking  up  this  problem  it 
was  apparent  that  no  progress  could  be  made  in  protecting  seed  beds 
until  there  was  more  definite  data  regarding  the  life  history  of  the 
cabbage  maggot,  e8i>ecially  the  period  of  oviposition  of  the  first  brood 
of  adults.  This  initect  has  received  attention  for  three  seasons  and  it 
is  desired  to  present  some  of  the  results  of  this  study. 

Oviposition  of  the  First  Brood  of  Flies 

To  determine  accurately  the  period  during  which  the  bulk  of  the 
epps  are  deposited  was  an  important  part  of  the  problem.  The  obser- 
vations recorded  in  Table  I  were  made  by  examining  each  day,  or 
twice  every  three  or  four  days  a  varying  number  of  plants  grown  in 
the  open  field.  The  usual  procedure  was  to  remove  the  eggs  and  soil 
from  a  number  of  plants  and  add  other  soil  contiuning  no  eggs.  After 
an  interval  of  a  few  hours  the  same  plants  were  examined  and  the 
number  of  eggs  noted.  The  data  presented  is  intended  to  show  the 
period  of  greatest  abundance.  It  is  probable  that  our  notes  do  not 
show  the  first  eggs  deposited  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  few  eggs 
were  deposited  throughout  the  month  of  June. 


The  Number  of  Dajrs  from  Egg  Deposition  to  Appearance  of  Adults 

Believing  that  the  widely  divergent  periods  mentioned  by  various 
workers  for  the  pupal  period  were  unnatural,  and  that  the  insects 
under  observation  had  been  unduly  influenced  by  laboratory  con- 
ditions, the  following  experiment  was  planned  in  order  to  placo  the 
insects  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  in  the 
field.  In  1909  a  numl>er  of  8-inch  flower  pots  were  filled  ^ith  slcri- 
liied  earth  and  in  each  were  planted  cabbage  plants  that  had  l)een 
grown   in  the  greenhouse.     Before  transplanting,   the   plants  were 
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TABLE  I 

PERIODS  OF  MAXIMUM  EQO  DEPOSITION  BY  FIRST  BROOD  OP  ADULTS  DURING 

1908-09-10 


BUy  10.*. 
12.. 
14.. 
16.. 
10.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23.. 
24.. 
26.. 
28.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
80.. 
81.. 

JOIM       1... 

2... 

8... 

4... 

6... 

8... 

7... 

8... 

9... 
10... 
11... 


Date 


1906 


Very  few 


Abundant 


Abundant 
Abundant 


Very  abundant 


Abundant 
Very  few 
More  numerouf 
Abundant 


Abundant 
Fewegge 


Very  few 


1909 


Very  few 


Few  egge 


Abundant 


Few 


Very  few 


Very  abundant 
Very  abundant 


Abundant 


Not  so  nuzneroua 

No 


1910 


Very  few 
Few 


Very  abuAdaat 
Very  abunda&t 
Abundant 


•  •  •  •  • 


Abunda&t 
Abundant 


A  few  eggv 


No 
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carefully  examined  to  insure  their  freedom  from  eggs  and  maggots. 
The  pots  were  then  covered  with  cheese  cloth  to  avoid  parasites  and 
reinfestation.  In  1910  the  work  was  repeated  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  a  modification  of  the  'Tower''  cage  was  used  instead  of 
the  pots.  Eggs  were  then  placed  on  the  soil  close  to  the  plants.  With 
the  exception  of  renewing  the  food  in  some  of  the  breeding  cages  of 
1909,  the  insects  upon  hatching  were  permitted  to  feed,  pupate  and 
emerge  without  interference.  Both  seasons  the  cages  were  sunk  in 
the  soil,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  moisture  and  temperature  con- 
ditions were  about  the  same  as  in  the  surrounding  earth. 

In  1909  only  twenty-three  adults  were  bred  from  eleven  breeding 
pots,  the  small  number  being  due  possibly  to  dry  weather  and  insuffi- 
cient food.  The  period  from  egg  deposition  to  appearance  of  adults 
ranged  from  twenty-seven  to  sixty-one  days,  with  an  average  of 
forty-three  days.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  individuals  emerged 
within  forty-five  days. 

The  record  for  1910  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  II 

RECORDS  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  FROM  EGO  DEPOSITION  TO  APPEARANCE  OF 
ADULTS.  IN  BREEDING  CAGES.  AT  GENEVA.  N.  Y..  DURING  1010 


Efgs 

May 

depoflit«d 
15.  1010 

Ecf» 

deposited 
17.  1910 

Eoa 

Mly 

drpomted 
23.  1910 

June 

d«'|>(Muted 
5.  1910 

Dftte 

mm       ] 

Mo.  of 
fliea 

No. 
Dmys 

DAt« 
fllM 

emcrced 

No.  of 
fliet 

No. 
Daya 

36 

Date 

flies 

emer 

July 

2 

No.  of 
fliee 

4 

No. 
day* 

40 

Date 

fliea 

eiuvrgctl 

July     0 

So.  of 
flics 

3 

No. 
dayi 

Jqm  20 

2 

26 

JuiM  22 

1 

34 

31 

2 

37 

23 

1 

37 

3 

5 

41 

10 

3 

35 

3A 

2 

41 

July     1 

2 

45 

4 

2 

42 

14 

1 

39 

27 

1 

43 

4 

1 

48 

5 

2 

43 

29 

2 

54 

J«ly   18 

1 

^ 

* 

1 

49 

8 

6 

44 

Auff.  13 

2 

69 

Ai«.  10 

1 

87 

6 

1 

50 

7 

2 

45 

15 

2 

71 

27 
Auc*  13 

1 

4 

71 

88 

8 
17 

2 

1 

40 
55 

16 
17 

1 
2 

72 

73 

AUM. 

27 
13 

3 

4 

65 
82 

16 
17 

2 

4 

85 
86 

The  extent  of  time  from  the  laying  of  the  eggs  to  the  appearance  of 
the  adults,  ranged  from  thirty-four  to  eighty-eight  days,  with  an 
average  of  fifty-five  clays.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  adults  ciiuTgcd 
within  forty-five  days. 
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Larval  Stages  and  Number  of  Days  Required  for  the  Larva  to  Mature 

*  Efforts  to  breed  the  insect  in  the  laboratory  and  to  observe  the 
larval  ecdyses  have  not  met  with  success.  Some  cast-skins  were 
secured,  but  not  with  sufficient  regularity  as  to  be  certain  of  the  stages. 
The  data  given  below  in  Table  III  was  secured  by  growing  in  the 
laboratory  a  number  of  larvse  which  were  hatched  the  same  day. 
Each  succeeding  day  several  of  these  were  killed  and  preserved.  By 
this  means  a  series  of  larvse  were  obtained  which  ranged  in  age  from 
one  to  eighteen  days.  One  or  more  larvse  of  each  lot  was  measured 
and  the  cephalo-pharyngeal  skeleton  mounted  in  balsam.  A  study 
of  the  chitinous  structures  indicate  three  well-marked  stages  for  the 


Fig.  5.     Relative   sizes  of  cephalo-pharyngeal    structures  of   Ist,  2d  and  3d 
stages  of  larva  of  Pegomya  brassicat.     Camera  lucida  drawings  x  65.     (Oripnal.) 


larvse.  These  instars  may  be  known  by  the  difference  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  cephalo-pharyngeal  structures.  The  increase  in  size  of 
the  different  individuals  of  the  series  was  not  proportional  to  the  age. 
In  some  instances  larvse  of  the  same  age  would  vsry  so  in  size  that 
one  would  be  three  times  as  large  as  the  others.  These  variations 
did  not  appear  in  the  chitinous  structures  of  these  individuals.  Aside 
from  the  differences  in  size  which  mark  the  three  stages,  there  is  a 
thickening  or  blackening  of  the  chitin  which  becomes  very  pronounced 
in  the  older  larvae.  Thus  the  amount  of  pigment,  together  with  the 
size  of  the  skeletal  parts  would  indicate  the  age  of  the  larvse  more 
closely  than  the  dimensions  of  the  individual. 

In  the  examination  of  the  larvse  previous  to  the  separation  of  the 
chitinous  structures,  it  was  noted  that  all  the  larvse  possessed  the 
bifed  caudal  tubercles  ascribed  to  brassiccc  by  Fitch  in  his  eleventh 
report. 
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TABLE  III 

COMPARATIVE   MEASUREMENTS  OP  THE  CEPHALO-PHARYNGEAL  STRUCTURES 

AND  OP  THE  SIZE  OP  THE  LARV^ 


Aftof  Unr«  in  (Uya 

Lmcth  of  doTMl  MUrite 
of  oephAlo-pluuyngeal 
•kaUioa 

Lencth  of  Imrrm 

Diftmetor  of  lanr» 

1 

136       •• 
280 
323 
340 

320       " 
814       ** 
613       •• 
527       " 

1.25  mm. 
1.75    •• 
1.75    •• 
1.75    " 
3.25    " 
8.75    •• 
3.75    " 
5.50    •• 
5.60    " 

2 

• 

11  A 

1.50  mm. 

11  B 

612       •• 

2.50    " 

1.00  •• 

535       " 

4.50    " 

1.50    " 

612       - 

4.60    •• 

1.25    •• 

561 

5.50    " 

1.50    " 

586 

7.00    •• 

1  75    " 

612       •• 

5.50    •• 

2  00    " 

612 

6  50    " 

1.75    •• 

Aerial  Habits  of  the  Larva 

The  question  of  removing  the  stumps  from  the  field  after  the  cabbage 
crop  has  been  harvested  has  frequently  been  discussed  by  entomol- 
ogists. The  advisability  of  such  a  procedure  depends  upon  the  num- 
bers of  injurious  insects  that  would  be  killed  or  avoided.  To  obtain 
data  on  this  point  a  number  of  fields  were  inspected  in  this  locality 
and  on  Long  Island. 

The  stumps  examined,  and  especially  those  from  which  "early" 
oabbage  had  been  cut,  were  found  to  contain  maggots.  Some  of  these 
were  feeding  upon  the  root,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  found  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stalk,  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  cortex 
of  the  adventitious  buds.  The  maggot  has  generally  been  con.^^idered 
a  subterranean  insect,  and  little  mention  seems  to  have  l)oen  made  to 
an  acTial  habit.  The  fact  that  in  some  fields  a  large  percentage  of  the 
larvap  work  in  the  top  part  of  the  plant  during  September  and  ( )(t<)l)iT 
is  thought  important  l)ecause  of  the  possibilities  of  reducing  the 
numb<»r«  of  these  insects  by  the  timely  removal  of  these  crop  remnants. 
Adults  and  eggs  have  been  observed  in  considerable  numbers  ahuut 
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these  adventitious  buds,  and  their  presence  is  partly  understood 
because  of  the  great  numbers  of  these  buds  or  sprouts  that  appear 
after  the  cabbage  is  cut.  It  is  probable  that  the  adults  are  attracted 
to  the  ''sprouts"  because  of  the  tender  growth.  Rough  estimations, 
based  on  the  examination  of  50  to  100  plants  in  each  of  a  number  of 
fields  indicate  from  300  to  1,500  maggots  per  acre. 

Effect  of  Plowing  on  Pupn 

For  this  experiment  a  seed-bed  badly  infested  with  maggots,  was 
selected.  The  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  this  bed  was  so 
general  that  the  entire  planting  was  abandoned  by  the  owner.  The 
soil  was  very  light  and  sandy,  and  the  plot  on  which  the  bed  was 
located  had  just  enough  slope  to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  Two 
portions  of  the  bed  in  which  the  injuries  seemed  equal  were  chosen, 
and  on  June  23d  one  was  plowed  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches 
and  harrowed.  The  next  day  a  small  cheese-cloth  screen  6  x  24  feet, 
such  as  is  used  in  this  locality  for  the  protection  of  seedling  cabbages, 
was  erected  over  each  part.  (Bui.  301,  N.  Y.  Sta.)  As  the  flies  emerged 
from  the  soil  they  were  collected,  the  dates  and  niunbers  taken  being 
as  follows: 

TABLE  IV 

THE  DATES  OF  APPEARANCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  FLIES  COLLECTED  FROM  PLOWED 
AND  UNPLOWED  SOIL  AT  SENECA  CASTLE.  N.  Y..  DURING  1009 


Date 


June  29. . . 
July     1... 
3.. 
6.. 
7... 
9.. 
13 
17.. 
21.. 
26.. 
30.. 
Total. 


Unplowed 

Plowed 

141 

51 

193 

21 

1     170» 

28 

1     151 

24 

74 

16 

'     47 

20 

8 

26 

36 

35 

18 

• 

4 

15 

0 

11 

5 

864> 

230« 

1 

As  shown  in  the  above  table  only  about  27  per  cent  as  many  flies 
emerged  from  the  plowed  as  from  the  unplowed  plot. 


1  Nomlwn  wtimated. 

'  Abonl  lb  per  cent  of  the  males  in  these  collections  were    P.  futcicep*. 
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The  difference  in  the  numbers  collected  from  the  two  plots  was  so 
apparent,  from  the  first,  that  a  yard  of  the  soil  adjacent  to  each  of  the 
screened  beds  was  sifted  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  the 
pupse  in  the  plowed  and  the  unplowed  soil.  The  first  and  second  three 
inches  of  soil  were  sifted  separately.  The  numbers  of  pupse  found  are 
recorded  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  V 
EFFECTS  OF  PLOWING  ON  DEPTH  OF  PUP.E  IN  THE  SOIL 


Number  of  pupv        Number  of  puu«    '  Per  cent  of  pupc 

in  fini  3  inches        in  nccoud  3  incnos  Total  in  fint  3  incbet 

I 

I  

Unplowed  Mil  74  d  70  03 

Plowed  noil 10  32  51  37 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  square  yard  of  plowed  soil  only  37.2 
per  cent  of  the  pupie  were  found  in  the  first  three  inches,  while  in  the 
unplowed  plot  93  per  cent  were  found  in  the  first  three  inches. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  facts  as  presented  could  be  ac- 
counted for.  other  than  the  direct  effect  of  cultivation.  Prior  to  this 
experiment  the  two  plots  were  covered  with  seedlings  at  the  rate  of 
200  or  more  per  square  yard  and  these  were  either  killed  or  their  roots 
so  badly  injured  that  they  were  unfit  for  use.  For  this  reason  it  is 
thought  that  the  numbers  of  pupip  in  the  two  plots  must  have  been 
approximately  equal  l)efore  the  ground  was  plowed. 


OVIPOSITION  AMONG  TREE-CRICKETS 

By  P.  J.  Pabrott 

In  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  Vol.  2,  pp.  124  127, 
a  brief  account  was  given  of  the  work  of  Oecnnthus  nlvms  I)e 
Geer  on  apples,  and  0.  nigricarnis  Walker  on  ra.spl)errirs.  The  prosriit 
paper  deals  with  observations  on  the  egg-laying  habits  of  these  speeies 
and  of  O.  quadripunctalus  Beut.  The  crickets  on  which  these  studies 
were  made  were  captured  in  the  same  raspberry  planting,  and  single 
pairs  of  each  .'^iMJcies  were  confine<l  in  breeding  cagi's  in  which  were 
ipx)wing  lH)th  apples  and  raspberries.  The  numlx^r  under  observation 
were  ten  pairs  of  niveus,  six  pairs  of  niffrian-ms  and  four  pairs  of 
qiuuiripu  nctat  us . 

Egg  Depositioii  in  Apples  and  Raspberries 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  niveus  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  ))ark 
of  apple,  plum  and  peach  trees.    Elms,  willows  and  other  trees  are 
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also  probably  frequented  for  purposes  of  oviposition.  The  common 
occurrence  of  adults  in  raspberry  plantations  has  raised  the  question 
if  the  species  really  oviposits  in  raspberry  canes.  Repeated  examina- 
tions of  vines  in  one  planting  have  tended  to  cast  doubt  as  to  such  a 
habit,  and  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  cricket  prefers  other  plants 
for  the  deposition  of  its  eggs.  When  apples  and  raspberries  were  grown 
together  in  the  same  cage  niveus  invariably  laid  its  eggs  in  apples,  but 
in  the  absence  of  other  plants  it  would  deposit  eggs  in  raspberries. 
Nigricornis  and  quadrijmnctaius  always  preferred  raspberries,  but 
when  it  had  no  alternative,  nigricornis  sometimes  laid  eggs  in  apple 
wood,  usually  selecting  the  tips  of  the  new  growth. 

Process  of  Egg  Deposition 

In  brief,  the  process  is  as  follows:  The  female,  having  selected  a 
suitable  spot  on  the  plant,  first  gnaws  a  hole  in  the  bark.  She  then 
advances  forward,  and  moving  the  ovipositor  at  right  angles  to  her 
body,  she  inserts  the  tip  of  it  in  the  wound  and  proceeds  to  bore  the 
hole  for  the  reception  of  the  egg.  The  drilling  is  accomplished  by  a 
thrusting  and  rotating  motion  of  the  ovipositor.  After  boring  to  a 
suitable  depth  the  egg  is  deposited.  An  adhesive  substance  is  then 
discharged  which  is  kneaded  about  the  egg  by  the  ovipositor;  then 
withdrawing  this  organ,  she  reverses  her  position  and  completes  the 
process  by  capping  the  opening  with  small  particles  of  bark,  which 
are  held  firmly  in  place  by  the  mucilaginous  substance  surrounding 
the  egg. 

The  actual  time  consumed  in  the  process  of  egg  deposition  varies 
apparently  with  the  species.  The  period  of  laying  an  egg  also  differs 
in  extent  with  individuals  of  the  same  species.  In  ovipositing  in  apple 
wood  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  adult  females  of  niveus  spent 
from  seven  to  sixteen  minutes  in  gnawing  a  cavity  in  the  bark,  from 
twenty-seven  to  seventy-six  minutes  in  drilling  with  the  ovipositor, 
and  from  three  to  five  minutes  in  depositing  and  disguising  the  egg. 
The  eggs  are  laid  singly,  and  if  the  female  is  not  disturbed  as  many 
as  four  eggs  may  be  deposited  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other 
during  one  night. 

In  depositing  their  eggs  in  raspberries  females  of  nigricornis  spent 
much  less  time  in  the  various  operations.  From  twelve  to  seventeen 
minutes  were  occupied  in  boring  the  hole  with  the  ovipositor,  and 
from  five  to  eleven  minutes  in  laying  and  disguising  the  egg  and  in 
gnawing  an  opening  preparatory  to  drilling.  As  the  preparation  of 
a  niche  for  the  egg  in  raspberry  canes  by  nigricornis  is  more  rapidly 
accomplished  than  by  niveus  in  apple  wood,  so  the  number  of  eggs 
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deposited  in  the  same  interval  of  time  by  the  former  will  usually  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  A  female  of  nigricornis  was  observed 
to  lay  seventeen  eggs  in  a  cane  during  one  night,  which  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  deposited  in  the  same  time  in  apple  wood  by  niveru. 
The  eggs  of  nigricornis  were  laid  in  linear  series.  The  number  of  eggs 
in  a  row  are  variable.  Of  twenty-five  egg  masses  selected  at  random, 
the  number  ranged  from  one  to  eighty-one,  giving  an  average  of  thirty 
eggs  to  a  row.  The  number  of  eggs  in  a  series  is  sometimes  increased 
by  several  ovipositions  at  varying  intervals  by  the  same  female. 

The  females  of  quadripunclatus  in  breeding  cages  deposited  their 
eggs  in  rows  similar  to  nigricornis  in  the  petioles  of  the  leaves.  The 
injuries  to  the  plant  are  not  so  extensive  as  with  the  latter  species, 
and  the  scars  are  therefore  much  less  conspicuous. 

The  oviposition  period  and  the  numbers  of  eggs  deposited  by  the 
females  of  the  three  species  are  as  follows: 


OVIPOSITION  PERIOD  AND  NU.MRKR  OP  EGGS  DEPOSITED  BY  INDIVIDCAL 

TREE  CRICKETS 
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2. 
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Aug.  20  to  Oct.     1 
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Sept.  2  to  Sept.  16 

64 

Auc.  30  to  Sept.  3 

26 

Sept.  2  to  Sept.  26 

7H 

Auf.  29  to  Sept.  6 

52 

Aug.  26  to  Sept.  22 

31 
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IS 

Sfpl.  2  to  Srpt.    22 

15 
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17 
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THE  CABBAGE  APHIS,  APHIS  BRASSICAE 

By  Glenn  W.  Hebbick 

■ 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hungate,  a  graduate  student  in  entomology  at  Cornell 
University,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  habits  and  life  history  of  the 
cabbage  aphis  during  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  spring  of  1909  and  1910 
under  the  direction  of  the  author.  Since  Mr.  Hungate  left  the  work, 
the  author  has  carried  it  on  repeating  the  observations  in  large  part. 
The  life  history  of  the  aphis  has  now  been  followed  nearly  a  year  from 
the  stem-mothers,  and  experiments  in  the  control  of  the  pest  have  been 
made  during  the  past  season.  The  results  of  these  studies  and  experi- 
ments are  here  briefly  ^ven. 

Economic  Importance  of  This  Insect 

In  1890,  1903,  and  1908  this  aphid  was  very  numerous,  widespread 
and  destructive  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Moreover,  our  records 
show  that  we  received  more  inquiries  regarding  the  cabbage  aphis 
during  1909  and  1910  than  about  any  other  insert  pest.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly abundant  and  seriously  injurious  in  all  parts  of  New  York  State 
during  the  season  of  1909  and  appeared  again  in  1910,  but  did  not 
prove  nearly  so  injurious  as  last  year.  It  not  only  destroys  wide  areas 
of  cabbages,  but  many  fields  of  cabbage  were  either  entirely  abandoned 
or  plowed  up  early  in  the  season  of  1909  from  a  feeling  of  utter  inability 
to  check  the  pest.  Some  fields  were  plowed  up  in  1910  rather  too 
early,  for  in  most  cases  the  parasites  and  predaceous  enemies  soon 
became  abundant  enough  to  hold  the  aphis  in  check. 

Seasonal  History  of  the  Aphis 

The  oviparous  females  appear  in  the  fall,  are  fertilized  by  the  males, 
and  deposit  their  eggs  in  large  numbers  on  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage. 
The  eggs  were  deposited  freely  during  the  month  of  October  and  first 
days  of  November.  The  first  eggs  were  noted  on  October  10,  1909. 
No  doubt  some  were  deposited  before  this  date.  There  seems  to  be 
no  question  but  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  cabbages  in  great 
numbers  and  that  a  great  majority  of  the  eggs  are  fertile  and  hatch  in 
the  spring.  Eggs  were  found  on  cabbage,  rape,  turnip,  brussels  sprouts 
and  kohl-rabi,  but  in  small  numbers  except  on  the  cabbage.  They  were 
deposited  in  greatest  numbers  on  the  undersides  of  the  cabbage  leaves 
and  were  usually  placed  in  depressions  and  crevices  of  the  leaves. 
The  egg,  when  first  laid,  is  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  color,  but  usually 
soon  turns  dark  and  finally  becomes  almost  black. 
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On  eighteen  leaves  taken  at  random  there  was  found  to  be  an  average 
of  62+  eggs  on  the  upper  sides  and  115+  on  the  lower  sides.  On  six 
leaves  taken  from  a  badly  infested  field  there  was  an  average  of  293  + 
eggiB  to  the  leaf,  the  highest  number  on  any  one  leaf  being  343.  Leaves 
bearing  eggs  were  collected  in  the  fall  and  kept  outdoors  under  as  natu- 
ral conditions  as  possible  to  determine  what  per  cent  of  the  eggs  would 
hatch.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  found  that  76  per  cent  of  them 
hatched  when  brought  into  the  insectary  in  March.  Whether  all  of 
the  eggs  thus  collected  were  fertile  or  not  we  had  no  means  of  knowing. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  known  number  of  fertilized  eggs  were  kept  under 
natural  conditions  outdoors  and  all  of  these  hatched  the  following 
spring.  Eggs  deposited  on  October  15  and  16  hatched  in  the  field  on 
March  30,  thus  giving  five  and  one-half  months  as  the  period  of  incu- 
bation. The  spring  of  1910  was  earlier  than  usual,  however,  and  likely 
hatching  occurred  somewhat  earlier  than  in  ordinary  seasons. 

On  April  1,  1910,  the  newly  hatched  stem-mothers  were  found 
present  on  the  stumps  of  cabbage  left  standing  in  an  infested  field  from 
the  fall  before.  The  field  had  been  plowed ;  but  many  of  the  long  stumps 
were  left  with  their  tops  projecting  and  these  had  begun  to  send  up 
new  growths.  In  the  centers  of  these  new  growths  among  the  tender 
leaves,  stem-mothers  were  found  in  abundance.  The  number  was 
counted  on  five  different  plants  and  ran  four,  eleven,  thirty-one, 
five  and  nine  respectively.  In  another  infested  field  not  plowed,  but 
in  which  the  stumps  had  remained  undisturbed,  the  aphids  were 
found  in  varying  numbers.  From  these  stem-mothers  we  have  reared 
up  to  the  present  time,  December  3,  1910,  twenty-one  generations  of 
agamic  wingless  females.  The  average  length  of  each  generation  has 
been  11  4-5  days. 

During  the  summer,  generations  of  winged  forms  are  produced, 
especially  on  crowded  plants,  and  these  serve  to  distribute  the  aphis 
to  different  plants. 

Hibernation 

In  the  warmer  climate  of  the  Southern  States  the  cabbage  aphis 
undoubtedly  remains  on  the  plants  in  the  adult  condition  the  season 
through.  They  have  been  observed  all  through  the  winter  on  cabbages 
at  Agricultural  College,  Mississippi.  •  In  Florida,  Quaintance  says  the 
mildness  of  the  winter  often  allows  the  agamic  females  to  carry  the 
species  through  the  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  adults  can  survive  the 
winters  of  New  York  State. 

Several  plants  infested  with  aphides  were  set  beneath  cages  covered 
with  cheese  cloth  and  frequent  observations  made  on  the  effect  of  the 
lowering  temperatures.     The  insects  throve  and  multiplied  during 
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November  when  temperatures  of  20®  F.  were  not  uncommon.  By 
December  activity  had  practically  ceased  and  the  aphides  began  to 
decrease  in  numbers.  On  January  4,  with  the  temperature  one  degree 
below  zero,  a  few  were  still  alive  but  all  of  them  succumbed  during  the 
night  of  the  4th,  when  the  temperature  fell  to  5°  below. 

Reproductive  Habits  of  the  Agamic  Forms 

The  stem-mothers  molted  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days  and 
matured  in  about  fourteen  days.  They  gave  birth  to  young  that 
developed  into  wingless  agamic  females.  The  average  length  of  life 
of  a  stem-mother  determined  from  the  complete  records  of  fourteen 
different  individuals  was  45.21  days.  The  maximum  length  of  life 
was.  50  days,  the  minimum  41  days.  The  average  number  of  young 
produced  by  a  stem-mother,  determined  from  the  records  of  the  four- 
teen individuals,  was  42.86.  The  maximum  number  was  53,  the 
minimum  27. 

From  a  record  of  many  of  the  ordinary  wingless  agamic  forms  it 
was  found  that  the  average  time  required  for  maturing  was  12.81 
days,  the  average  length  of  life  46.14  and  the  average  number  of  young 
produced  41+-  The  highest  number  of  young  produced  in  one  day 
was  six. 

The  length  of  life  of  the  winged  forms  is  apparently  much  less  than 
that  of  the  wingless,  at  least  this  was  true  of  those  reared  in  the  insec- 
tary.  In  no  case  did  they  live  more  than  ten  days  after  maturing,  and 
some  gave  birth  to  as  many  as  s^ven,  eight,  and  thirteen  young  while 
some  died  without  giving  birth  to  any. 

Rei^oductive  Habits  of  the  Sexual  Females 

The  sexual  forms  were  first  observed  October  10  and  were  in 
evidence  until  the  latter  part  of  November.  In  the  case  of  four 
females  whose  times  of  pairing  with  the  males  were  observed,  eggs 
were  deposited  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  hours  after  fertili- 
zation. There  is  good  evidence  that  some  females  oviposit  without 
fertilization. 

From  the  records  of  sixteen  fertilized  females  we  found  the  largest 
number  of  eggs  deposited  was  five,  the  lowest  one,  with  an  average  for 
the  sixteen  of  2.56  eggs.  The  intervals  between  the  times  of  ovi- 
position  varied  greatly.  In  some  cases  oviposition  occurred  at  quite 
regular  intervals  while  in  other  cases  long  intervals  elapsed  between 
periods  of  egg-laying. 
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Natural  Enemies 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  cabbage  aphis  are  numerous  and  in 
most  seasons  eCFective  in  holding  this  pest  in  check.  The  season  of 
1910  was  especially  favorable  for  these  natural  enemies  and  although 
the  aphis  promised  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  become  abundant, 
it  was  eventually  controlled  in  most  of  the  cabbage  growing  areas  of 
New  York  State  by  its  enemies. 

The  larvflB  of  several  species  of  Syrphus  flies  have  been  observed  to 
feed  upon  the  aphides.  These  flies  were  especially  abundant  this  year 
in  a  badly  infested  patch  at  Groton,  N.  Y.  It  was  interesting  to 
observe  the  flies  depositing  their  long,  oval,  white  eggs  among  the 
aphides.  We  have  reared  two  species,  Sphceropharia  cylindrical  and 
AUograpta  obliqua.  In  addition,  Syrphus  americana  and  Syrphus 
ribesii  were  seen  to  oviposit  among  the  aphides. 

The  two  lady-birds,  Adcdia  bipunctata  and  Hippodamia  convergens 
were  exceedingly  abundant  this  year  and  did  tremendously  effective 
work  in  destroying  the  aphides. 

Xysius  brassioB  and  Aphidius  piceus  are  the  two  most  effective 
parasites.  There  were  literally  thousands  upon  thousands  of  aphides 
parasitised  this  season  by  these  two  insects,  especially  by  the  latter. 
Hundreds  of  Aphidius  were  bred  from  aphides  brought  from  the  field 
in  the  latter  part  of  August.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  parasites 
and  the  two  species  of  lady-birds  already  named,  especially  Aphidius 
piceus  and  Hippodamia  convergens,  are  the  most  efficient  natural 
means  of  control. 

Other  insects  issuing  from  the  boxes  containing  leaves  of  cabbage 
were  Asaphes  rufipes  and  Pachyneuron  micans.  Just  how  far  these 
are  true  parasites  or  hyperparasites  or  both  is  not  kno^^'n  to  us. 

|if  ethods  of  Control 

Clean  Cultivation. — In  conmderation  of  the  egg-laying  habits  and 
eonsequent  production  of  stem-mothers  on  cabbage  stumps  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  it  must  be  admitted,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  dis- 
posal of  all  leaves  and  stumps  is  very  desirable.  They  could  Im  easily 
pulled,  laid  in  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows  and  plowed  under  in  the  fall 
or  winter.  Simply  plowing  a  field  without  pulling  the  stumps  does 
not  bury  them,  as  was  shown  in  a  trial  field  during  the  sprint;  <>f  1910. 

The  destruction  of  weeds,  serving  as  food  plants,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fields  should  also  be  practiced. 

Seed-Beds  and  Plants. — Inquiries  are  often  received  n^parding 
the  infestation  of  plants  in  the  8c*ed-l)eds  and  means  of  f^eein^  the 
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plants  before  setting  in  the  field.  During  the  past  season  a  series  of 
experiments  in  dipping  seed-bed  plants  in  various  solutions  was 
carried  out  in  response  to  these  inquiries. 

A  home-made  fish-oil  soap  after  the  following  formula  devised  by 
Van  Slyke  and  Umer  was  used  with  good  results: 

Caustic  soda  6  lbs.,  or 1   1-2  lbs. 

Water  1   1-2  gals.,  or 1   1-2  qU. 

Fish-oil  22  lbs.,  or 5  1-2  lbs. 

Simply  dissolve  the  caustic  soda  in  the  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture and  when  completely  in  solution  add  the  fish-oil  gradually,  in 
the  meantime  stirring  the  mixture  vigorously.  Complete  and  thorough 
stirring  while  the  oil  is  being  slowly  poured  into  the  water  and  soda 
is  absolutely  necessary.  This  gives  a  fish-oil  soap  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures that  has  no  free  alkali,  is  constant  in  water  content,  and  a 
very  effective  contact  insecticide. 

Plants  were  dipped  in  solutions  of  this  soap  with  the  proportions 
of  1  to  8,  1  to  10,  and  1  to  15.  The  solutions  of  1  to  8  were  entirely 
effective,  killing  every  aphid  hit.  The  weaker  ones  were  not  entirely 
effective. 

No  burning  of  the  plants  was  induced  so  long  as  the  plants  were 
dipped  singly.  In  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  many  plants  were 
dipped  in  bunches  of  dozens  and  half-dozens  and  allowed  to  lie  until 
set  out  and  in  some  cases  allowed  to  lie  a  half-hour  in  the  sun,  burning 
was  experienced  in  one  case  only.  This  was  in  the  case  of  a  bunch  of 
plants  that  had  lain  one  half-hour  in  the  sun  with  the  roots  protected. 
The  burning,  however,  affected  only  the  outer  leaves  and  the  plants 
recuperated  very  quickly.  In  the  case  of  those  plants  which  were 
dipped  in  bunches  some  aphides  always  escaped  being  hit. 

A  similar  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  with  Leggett's 
Anchor  Brand  of  whale-oil  soap.  The  solutions  of  1  to  8  gave  just 
as  good  results  as  like  solutions  of  the  fish-oil  soap.  The  weaker 
solutions  of  1  to  10  and  1  to  15  did  not  give  as  good  results  in  killing 
the  aphis  as  like  solutions  of  the  fish-oil  soap.  This,  perhaps,  shows 
a  higher  water  content  and  consequent  weaker  solutions. 

Plants  were  also  dipped  in  Black  Leaf  tobacco  extract  at  the  rate 
of  1  to  100.  All  plants  bore  living  aphides  and  no  dead  ones  were 
found.  No  injury  to  leaves.  When  plants  were  dipped  in  Black 
Leaf  1  to  64  a  few  aphides  were  killed,  but  many  were  left  alive.  No 
injury  to  plants  resulted. 

These  results  should  not  be  interpreted  as  showing  that  Black  Leaf 
will  not  kill  the  cabbage  louse.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  very  effec- 
tive killing  agent  for  this  pest  when  applied  with  force,  as  we  have 
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demonstrated  in  laboratory  and  field  experiments.  In  dipping  plants, 
the  solution  simply  runs  off  of  the  aphides  and  leaves  without  appar- 
ently having  any  caustic  or  killing  effect  whatever.  If  we  had  added 
a  small  amount  of  soap  no  doubt  the  extract  would  have  stuck  and  done 
its  work. 

A  series  of  plants  dipped  in  solutions  of  lime-sulphur,  32.5^  Beaum^, 
in  the  proportions  of  1  to  40  and  1  to  30  were  quite  badly  burned  in 
every  case  and  only  a  small  per  cent  of  aphides  was  killed.  The 
tendency  of  the  lime-sulphur  to  run  off  the  leaves  without  apparently 
touching  the  aphides  was  almost  as  marked  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tobacco  extract. 

Spraying  in  the  Field. — During  the  latter  part  of  August  we  sprayed 
a  very  badly  infested  field  of  two  acres.  We  used  a  knapsack 
sprayer.  There  were  seventy-six  rows  (all  about  the  same  length) 
of  cabbages  in  the  field.  We  sprayed  sixteen  rows  with  Black  I^af 
extract  1  to  64  and  used  forty-eight  gallons  of  mixture.  The  material 
was  very  effective;  but  it  did  not  spread  over  the  leaves  readily  and 
more  material  was  necessary  for  a  given  area  than  of  the  fish-oil  soap 
solution. 

The  remaining  sixty  rows  were  sprayed  with  the  fish-oil  soap  solu- 
tion at  the  rate  of  1  to  6.  The  results  were  very  encouraging.  The 
material  spread  readily  and  killed  all  aphides  hit.  We  used,  on  an 
average,  2  1-3  gallons  to  the  row.  At  this  rate,  it  would  have  cost 
to  spray  the  two  acres  by  hand,  using  fish-oil  soap  and  counting  cost 
of  material  and  labor,  alK)ut  $2.15  per  acre.  In  other  field  experi- 
ments equally  good  results  were  obtained  with  the  proi)<)rti()iis  of 
1  to  7.     This  would  slightly  lower  the  cost  of  spraying  per  acre. 

I  believe  a  cheaper  and  more  effective  method  of  spraying  cabbages 
would  l)e  to  mount  a  barrel  with  two  leads  of  hose  in  a  one-horse 
wagon  and  have  a  man  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  each  hose  to 
direct  the  nozzle. 

Whether  cabbages  can  be  sprayed  with  power  sprayers  effectively 
or  not  is  a  question  upon  which  we  need  more  definite  information. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  INSECTS  AFFECTING  THE  SUGAR  CANE 

By  F.  W.  l*Ricu,  EniomologUt,  Board  oj  Agriculture,  Trinidtvi 

The  sugar  cane  has  l>een  cultivated  in  Trinidad  for  a  long  time  and 
then*  art*  localities  in  which  canes  have  bi»en  grown  without  interrup- 
tion f(»r  (juitf*  a  century.  It,  therefon*,  speaks  very  well  iiKhcd  for 
the  vigor  and  hardiness  of  canes  that  today  then»  are  not  inon*  cane 
pests  to  contend  with  than  we  have  at  present.    It  is  true  that  many 
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changes  have  taken  place,  better  varieties  of  canes  are  grown  and  the 
methods  of  cultivation  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Besides  the  pests  of  old  standing  such  as  DicUraa  saccharaliSj 
Sphenophorus  aericeus  and  Rhynchophorus  palmarum,  two  insects, 
Tomaspis  postica  and  Castnia  licus  have  been  more  injurious  than  all 
the  others  put  together.  Tomaspis  postica  appears  to  have  existed  on 
cane  in  this  island  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  only  in  1908  that  these 
Cercopids  were  recognized  as  being  the  authors  of  a  cane  blight  that 
caused  considerable  loss  from  time  to  time.  From  its  original  food 
plant,  grass  (several  species)  T.  postica  adapted  itself  so  well  to  sugar 
cane  that  today  a  hard  fight  is  taking  place  to  eradicate  it  from  sugar 
cane  plantations.  The  life  history  of  this  insect  has  been  fully  worked 
out  and  some  of  the  stages  appear  to  be  more  vulnerable  than  others, 
but  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  combating  not  only  this  insect,  but 
many  other  insect  pests  in  the  tropics,  is  the  continual  succession  of 
broods  and  continuous  generation  which  take  place.  Only  abnormal 
conditions  of  weather  seem  to  exercise  a  slight  check  as  far  as  T.  pos- 
tica is  concerned,  extremes  of  dry  or  wet  weather  keeping  it  down. 

Contrary  to  the  habits  of  some  members  of  the  Homoptera  T. 
postica  inserts  its  eggs  by  means  of  the  ovipositor  into  the  tissue  of 
withering  cane  or  grass  sheaths  instead  of  choosing  green  and  growing 
tissues.  The  eggs  are  deposited  singly,  and  take,  in  favorable  weather, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  days  to  hatch.  In  very  dry  weather  eggs  do 
not  hatch  immediately  and  this  would  appear  to  be  the  only  resting 
or  sestivating  stage  of  the  insect.  The  young  nymph  makes  its  way 
to  the  ground,  attaches  itself  to  the  nearest  cane  or  grass  root  and 
surrounds  itself  with  the  spittle  characteristic  of  the  CercopidfiB. 
The  nymphal  stage  lasts  from  thirty-two  to  forty-two  days  and  during 
this  time  skins  are  shed  four  times,  the  cast  skins  remaining  in  the 
spittle  mass. 

When  the  final  moult  is  about  to  take  place,  the  nymph  ascends  a  foot 
or  two  on  a  grass  stalk  or  cane  and  in  a  kind  of  hoUowed-out  chamber 
in  the  froth  undergoes  the  final  moult.  The  newly  issued  adult  remains 
in  the  chamber  until  quite  strong  and  fully  colored,  a  process  requiring 
several  hours.  The  proportion  of  males  and  females  in  the  fields  varies 
according  to  season,  but  on  an  average  51  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
are  males.  Each  female  is  capable  of  laying  thirty  to  forty  eggs. 
T.  postica  in  its  nymphal  stage  appears  to  be  so  well  protected  that  no 
natural  insect  enemies  have  been  observed,  the  only  natural  control  that 
has  been  found  to  be  of  some  use  is  a  parasitical  fungus,  which  attacks 
both  adults  and  nymphs,  but  mostly  the  former.  Mr.  J.  B.  Rorer  has 
identified  this  fungus  as  Metarrhizium  anisoplice  Metschnikoff.  Ex- 
periments with  the  fungus  conducted  on  a  small  scale  have  given' 
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such  good  results  that  it  will  be  used  on  a  large  scale  in  rainy 
weather,  the  time  most  favorable  for  its  growth  and  also  the  time 
when  T,  postica  is  more  numerous. 

Castnia  Ixcus  is  the  other  cane  pest  of  importance,  but  up  to  now  no 
weak  stage  in  its  life  history  has  l>een  discovered  which  would  facilitate 
its  control.  The  only  method  of  dealing  with  it  has  been  by  gangs  of 
boys  catching  adults.  Some  good  has  been  done,  however,  for  in  1909 
for  a  fieriod  of  nine  months  144,606  moths  were  caught  on  one  planta- 
tion and  in  1910  for  the  same  period  72,645.  About  60  i>er  cent  of  the 
total  numlx^r  caught  are  males.  Each  female  is  capable  of  laying  from 
100  to  150  eggs.  Broods  overlap  each  other  and  it  is  possible  to  get 
all  stages  of  the  moth  during  every  month  of  the  year.  The  caterpillar 
appears  to  live  more  in  the  root  stocks  of  the  canes,  only  tunneling  up 
cane  stalks  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  The  time  a  caterpillar  takes  to 
develop  varies  a  great  deal  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  food.  In  connection  with  an  experiment  now  in  prog- 
ress, a  caterpillar  fed  with  sour  cane  has  taken  three  months  to  attain 
what  appears  to  \ye  one  half  its  full  size. 

Of  the  other  cane  pests,  Sphenophorus  sericeus  and  Rhynchophorus 
palmarum  deserve  some  attention.  These  beetles  are  always  present 
on  sugar  cane  plantations  and  should  the  canes  turn  sour  from  any 
cause*,  thev  are  certain  to  be  attacked  bv  one  or  the  othcT  or  verv 
often  by  both.  Both  are  more  injurious  to  plant  canes  that  have  not 
been  properly  treated  with  a  fungicide  before  planting.  The  struggle 
for  existence  which  goes  on  in  a  piece  of  cane  al>out  twelve  inches 
long  is  remarkable.  As  a  rule  it  will  attract  S,  sericeus  first,  then 
XyUboruH  perforarm  is  sure  to  follow.  These  two  si)ecies  Vivv  together 
in  apparent  harmony  and  quite  a  number  of  S.  sericeus  will  i.-^sue  from 
a  single  cane  plant.  When,  however,  a  R,  palmarum  deix)sits  two  or 
thret^  eggs  in  a  plant,  things  change  considerably  and  lx*fore  the  palm 
weevil  i.«<  half  grown,  there  is  only  one  of  its  larva*  to  Ik»  foun<l  in  each 
plant.  Whether  accidentally  or  intentionally,  any  other  grub  is  de- 
stroyed and  iXKSsibly  devoured.  It  is  a  bitter  struggle  for  existence 
and  only  one  R,  palmarum  survives.  Tlie  larva  of  each  species  has 
its  characteristic  way  of  burrowing.  Sphenophorus  Works  imiiu'diately 
under  the  rind  of  the  cane  and  makes  its  tunnels  outwards  gradually 
going  to  the  centre  as  the  food  supply  is  finished.  R.  pahnantm  bores 
through  longitudinally  up  and  down  in  any  fashion  and  when  its  devel- 
opment is  nearly  completed,  a  cane  plant  is  but  a  mass  of  frass  enclosed 
in  a  thin  shell  of  rind  in  which  the  larva  pupates. 

There  are  also  two  small  borers  attacking  canes  Diatnra  saccharalis 
and  Diatnrn  cnnella.  The  former  seems  to  thrive  just  as  well  on  a  tall 
'frass  growing  in  the  cane  traces  as  on  cane  and  the  latter  is  generally 
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found  on  cane.  Although  put  down  as  second-rate  pests,  a  careful 
investigation  would  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  not  altogether  to  be 
neglected. 


HABITS  OF  THE  HONEYSUCKLE  APHIS,  RHOPALOSIPHUM 

XYLOSTEI 

By  Mart  E.  Murtfeldt,  Kirkwood^  Mo, 

No  species  of  aphis  with  which  I  have  had  experience — except, 
perhaps,  the  Grape  Phylloxera  on  non-resistant  varieties — has  been 
found  so  persistently  destructive  and  so  almost  impossible  of  control 
as  the  one  named  above.  This  appeared  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in 
the  gardens  in  and  around  St.  Louis  and  on  the  wild  vines  growing  in  the 
open  woods  along  the  Merame  river.  It  does  not  attack  all  varieties 
of  these  twining  shrubs,  but  seems  to  find  in  the  structure  of  the  Sweet 
Dutch  and  Italian,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  native  Coral  or  Trumpet 
species,  Lonicera  sempervirens,  also  in  cultivation  everywhere- — just 
the  conditions  suited  to  its  development.  The  peculiarity  of  these 
species  is  that  they  bloom  only  on  the  tips  of  the  new  shoots, 
the  blossom  clusters  being  subtended  and  at  first  closely  enfolded  by 
a  pair  of  bract^like  leaves.  Now,  as  the  aphis  colonies  feed  and  multiply 
only  on  the  flower  buds  and  blossoms  throughout  the  spring  and  early 
autumn,  the^  bracts  afford  them  shelter  and  concealment  and  their 
innumerable  punctures  cause  the  leafy  valves  to  close  more  and  more 
tightly  over  them  and  over  the  retarded  buds,  so  that  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  protected  from  parasitic  and  predaceous  insect  foes 
and  also  from  all  dustings  and  sprayings  with  insecticides,  unless  these 
are  applied  with  great  force.  Even  smoking  with  tobacco  stems  under 
a  large  dry-goods  box  or  under  a  canvas  tent  failed  to  suffocate 
them. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  this  aphis  hibernates  in  the 
agamic,  *'stem-mother"  form,  concealed  under  leaf  buds  or  protected 
by  such  scanty,  withered  foliage  as  remains  on  the  vines.  But  I  must 
confess  that  assiduous  search  has  brought  to  notice  but  few  of  these. 
A  very  few  eggs  have  also  l)een  found,  late  in  autumn,  generally  in 
pairs  on  the  tips  of  leaf  buds.  They  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  being  not  more  than  0.2mm.  in  length,  of  oblong  form,  brownish 
black  color  and>  so  far  as  could  be  revealed  under  a  strong  lens,  with  a 
smooth  surface.  I  have  not  been  able  to  differentiate  the  sexes,  not 
having  made  microscopic  studies  of  the  forms,  but  infer  that  true 
males  and  females  are  developed  in  small  numbers  late  in  the  season 
as  the  eggs  would  indicate. 
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With  the  earliest  setting  of  the  blossom  clusters  in  spring,  the  aphides 
are  also  found  to  be  present  and  these  continue  to  multiply  and  spread 
over  the  vines,  so  that  rarely  any  blossom  clusters  perfect  throughout 
the  spring  and  early  summer. 

About  the  first  of  July  the  insects  almost  wholly  disappear  and  the 
vines  have  a  respite  from  their  attacks  and  are  enabled  to  develop  a 
scant  crop  of  blossoms  and  to  make  a  little  annual  growth,  but  by  the 
latter  part  of  September  the  pests  are  again  in  evidence  in  full  force 
and  scarce  a  flower  cluster  escapes  injury,  if  not  complete  destruction. 

The  aphides  continue  to  multiply  until  the  first  hard  frost,  which 
wilts  the  protecting  leaves  and  causes  the  pests  to  disperse  over  the 
stems  and  foliage  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  winged  forms  seem  to 
be  most  alnindant. 

The  species  of  honeysuckles  so  devastated  include  the  choicest 
varieties, — all  that  have  smooth,  somewhat  glaucous  foliage  and  bloom 
from  their  growing  points  continuously  throughout  the  growing  season. 

The  European  varieties  produce  profuse  clusters  of  delicately  colored 
broad  trumpet  shaped  blossoms,  which  diffuse  during  the  early  morning 
and  evening  hours  a  perfume  of  most  exquisite  and  refined  sweetness, 
which  is  withheld  under  the  heat  and  brilliance  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Our  native  sem^yerviretui,  though  scentless,  was  formerly  one  of  our 
most  vigorous  and  valued  climl)ers.  whose  blossoms,  bright  red  exter- 
nally and  soft  orange  within,  rendered  it  by  far  the  most  showy  of 
all  the  sp<*cie8. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  aphis — from  whence  it  is  (lifficult  to 
conclude— all  these  vines  were  rapid  growers  and  most  desirable  for 
shaciing  piazzas  and  for  trellis  ornamentation.  Now  they  only  survive 
in  the  form  of  half-naked  stems  and  low  deformed  bushes,  with  little 
of  their  natural  habit  and  attraction.  I  have  not  attempted  any 
structural  description  of  the  insect,  as  Professor  (lillettr,  who  very 
kindly  made  the  determination  for  me,  wrote  that  h(»  w<»uld  have  a 
paper  on  the  subject  for  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  .\sso- 
ciation. 

I  may  mention  further  that  I  have  never  found  ants  attending  this 
species  and  rarely,  l>efore  the  pa«t  summer,  were  lady-birds  s(^»n 
among  the  colonies,  but  this  year  the  winter  lady-bird  Adnlin  hipunc' 
lata  and  its  larvie  were  found  f(»eding  ujMm  a  large  |)rop<»rtion  <»f  the 
spring  colonies  and.  later  in  tlie  seas<m,  the  latter  were  preytMl  u|)nn  to 
a  ci>nsiderable  extent  by  the  larvie  of  one  or  more  Syrphus  Hies  from 
whirh.  as  yet,  I  have  not  [}Ovn  able  to  obtain  the  uilults. 

In  thf*s<»  and  iK>ssibly  other  natural  enemies  we  fin<l  some  ground  for 
hope  that  this  iM».«<tilent  di^spoiler  may  l>e  so  kept  in  subjrrti<ni.  that 
our  favorite  climl)ers  may  once  more  display  their  pri!*tine  loyehness. 
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WHY  COLLECT  INSECTS? 

By  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  Kirkwood,  Mo, 

One  reason.  With  all  the  excellent  and  profusely  illustrated  Man- 
uals of  Entomology,  with  Doctor  Holland's  exquisite  Butterfly 
and  Moth  Books  and  Doctor  Howard's  inclusive  Insect  Book  and  in- 
numerable monographs,  bulletins  and  reports  on  injurious  and  beneficial 
insects,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  for  the  amateur  entomologist  or 
the  teacher,  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  a  collection 
of  specimens.  But  for  some  reason  the  most  accurate  and  attractively 
colored  pictures  fail  of  making  an  impression  on  the  youthful  mind, 
at  least.  They  are  so  satiated  with  depictive  art  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  so  much  of  which  is  caricature  or  exaggeration,  that  they 
have  become  sceptical  as  to  the  honesty  of  any  representation  which 
they  cannot  personally  verify. 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  in  our  high  school  this  autumn,  on  coming 
to  the  subject  of  **  Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects,"  applied  to  me  for 
the  loan  of  a  case  of  specimens  representative  of  the  principal  orders 
and  especially  of  species  of  economic  importance,  saying  that  the 
youths  were  indifferent  to  the  pictures  shown  in  illustration  of  the  les- 
sons or  objected  to  them  as  works  of  imagination — particularly  the 
boys  balked  at  the  cut  of  Thalessa  lunator,  .as  given  in  Professor 
Smith's  "  Economic  Entomology." 

**Aw!  you  can't  tell  me  that  there  is  any  such  fly  as  that!  How 
could  it  manage  to  get  those  boring  threads  into  the  heartwood  of 
a  tree?' '  said  one. 

So  happening  to  have  a  good  specimen  of  the  parasite,  I  included 
it  among  those  prepared  for  the  school  and  great  was  the  wonder  and 
interest  excited  by  a  veritable  example  of  the  supposedly  impossible 
species. 

For  several  days,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  that  case  of  insects  was 
the  chief  attraction  in  the  building  to  both  teachers  and  pupils 
and  to  a  number  of  those  not  connected  with  the  school,  who 
wondered  how  it  had  been  possible  to  collect  so  many  lovely  butter- 
flies and  moths,  brilliant  and  grotesque  beetles  and  other  curious  and 
attractive  forms  in  the  immediate  locality  in  which  they  had  lived  for 
years — some  of  them  all  their  lives — without  ever  having  obtained 
a  glimpse  of  them. 

Needless  to  say  that,  after  this,  the  lessons  on  entomology  were 
not  lacking  in  interest  for  either  teacher  or  scholars  and  a  most  en- 
thusiastic collecting  fancy  developed,  which  led  to  frequent  con- 
sultations of  the  text-books  for  names  and  further  knowledge  of 
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habits,  localities,  etc.,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  quarter  almost  every 
member  of  the  class  had  acquired  a  fair  introduction  to  the  science 
and  had  an  intelUgent  appreciation  of  its  importance  as  related  to 
agriculture. 

LIFE  mSTORT  OF  THE  RICE  WEEVIL  (CALANDRA  ORYZA  L.) 

IN  ALABAMA 

By  W.  E.  Hinds  and  W.  F.  Turner 

An  examination  of  the  literature  relating  to  this  species  shows  that 
our  really  definite  information  as  to  its  life  history  is  very  scanty 
indeed.  Only  scattered  and  incidental  references  to  isolated  facts 
have  been  recorded  in  spite  of  its  great  economic  importance.  One 
reason  for  this  is,  doubtless,  that  the  injury  done  by  this  insect  is 
greatest  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where  economic  entomology 
is  but  a  comparatively  new  study.  Another  reason  may  be  that  its 
work  has  been  confu^d  with  that  of  its  close  relative  C.  granaria. 

In  the  United  States,  certainly,  Calandra  oryza  is  the  far  more  impor- 
tant species  of  the  two  and  here  its  injury  seems  to  Ik*  of  great (»st  imjK)r- 
tance  in  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States  especially.  This  is  pri- 
marily on  account  of  the  milder  winters  and  the  longer  season 
of  activity  during  the  fall  when  they  may  multiply  most  rapidly. 
The  injury  done  by  this  species  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  factors 
which  has  restricted  the  raising  of  com  and  the  production  of  livestock 
and  tended  to  promote  the  "one-crop"  system  of  cotton  culture  which 
has  generally  prevailed  for  a  generation  past.  With  the  advance 
of  the  Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil  {Anihonomus  grandis  Boh.)  the  rice 
weevil  becomes  of  increasing  importance  since  the  plan  of  fighting 
the  boll  weevil  involves,  as  a  rule,  the  production  of  more  com  and 
the  storage  of  the  crop  until  it  can  be  fed  out  to  livestock.  The  rapid 
depreciation  of  stored  com  has  retarded  the  general  adoption  of  this 
practice. 

In  this  paper  we  can  attempt  to  give  only  a  general  statement  of 
the  results  of  observations  which  have  l)een  accunmlating  in  this  office 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  But  we  l^lieve  that  nmch  of  the 
data  will  be  welcomed  by  other  workers,  especially  by  those  in  the 
South.  We  cannot  attempt  to  record  any  results  of  experiments 
looking  to  the  control  of  the  pest,  but  shall  record  the  facts  of  life 
history  in  more  detail  than  would  appeal  to  the  average  farmer  for 
whom  a  bulletin  may  later  l^e  issued. 

The  stages  of  the  insect  may  be  first  considered: 

The  Egg. — The  egg  of  the  rice  weevil  is  always  deposited  within 
the  kernel  of  some  grain.    It  is  regularly  elliptical  or  sometimes  rather 
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"pear-shaped/'  with  the  larger  end  outward  as  it  rests  in  the  grain 
(PL  7,  fig.  2).  The  covering  membranes  are  thin  and  of  an  opaque 
white  color.  The  average  length  of  eggs  is  about  0.665  mm.  by  about 
0.295  mm.  thickness  at  the  larger  part.  The  young  larva  can  be  seen 
through  the  egg  covering  shortly  before  it  is  ready  to  hatch.  Hatching 
occurs  in  an  average  of  three  days  from  deposition  of  the  egg  with 
a  mean  temperature  of  between  60°  and  65°  F.  There  appears  to  be 
a  considerable  mortality  during  the  egg  stage  as  not  nearly  as  many 
larvsB  develop  in  corn  as  there  are  eggs  deposited,  but  the  exact  pro- 
portions have  not  been  determined.  It  appears  to  be  fully  50  per 
cent,  however. 

The  Larva. — This  stage  has  been  figured  by  a  few  writers.  Photo- 
graphs are  here  shown  of  the  young  larva  as  it  hatches  from  the  egg 
and  also  of  the  fully  grown  larva  (PI.  7,  figs.  3,  5).  The  grub  is  of  a 
creamy  white  color  except  the  head  which  is  brownish  shading  to 
nearly  black  at  the  tips  of  the  mouth-parts.  It  is  very  thick  bodied, 
with  the  ventral  line  approximately  straight  while  the  dorsum  is  almost 
semi-circular.  There  are  three  larval  stages  as  shown  distinctly  by 
the  measurements  of  heads.  In  the  first  stage  the  head  averages 
approximately  0.22  mm.  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part;  in  the  second 
stage,  0.33  mm.  and  in  the  third  stage  0.64  mm.  The  first  larval 
stage  requires  about  three  days,  the  second  four  days  and  the  third 
nine  days  on  the  average,  with  mean  temperatures  of  between  60°  and 
65  F.  There  is  then  a  distinct  prepupal  stage  in  which  the  forming 
pupa  is  plainly  visible  through  the  unshed  larval  skin  lasting  for 
usually  one  day.  The  entire  larval  stage,  therefore,  requires  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  days  on  the  average;  with  a  common  range  of 
between  fifteen  and  nineteen  days  under  usual  temperature  condi- 
tions. The  pupal  cell  is  always  formed  within  the  kernel  and  may 
be  either  in  the  heart  of  the  kernel  or  near  its  exterior. 

The  Pupa. — This  instar  is  somewhat  longer  and  more  slender  than 
was  the  grub  before  it  (PI.  7,  fig.  6).  There  seems  to  be  considerable 
variation  in  length  of  this  stage  at  the  same  period,  with  the  average 
at  about  six  days  and  the  range  between  three  and  nine  days.  Con- 
siderable brow^n  coloration  appears  before  the  pupal  skin  is  shed.  After 
the  insect  has  become  adult  it  still  remains  within  the  kernel  for 
several  days  to  harden  and  fully  mature  before  it  makes  any  attempt 
to  escape. 

Naturally,  with  all  of  the  immature  instars,  the  duration  of  the 
stage  is  very  largely  determined  by  prevailing  temperature  conditions. 
The  records  that  have  been  given  relate  to  ol)servations  ranging 
from  about  the  middle  of  August  to  the  early  part  of  November  in  the 
latitude  of  Auburn,  Ala.    The  breeding  of  weevils  continues  more  or  less 
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steadily  throughout  the  winter  provided  the  temperature  remains 
sufficiently  high.  The  occurrence  of  a  particularly  cold  snap,  as  when 
temperature  falls  to  below  10°  above  zero,  while  it  does  not  exterminate 
the  weevils,  still  appears  to  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  immature  stages 
and  many  adults  and  thus  greatly  retards  subsequent  multiplication 
and  injury  by  the  pest  later  in  the  winter.  As  a  rule  the  greatest 
damage  by  these  weevils  is  done  before  the  end  of  December,  in  this 
State,  and  thereafter  to  corn  that  is  stored  beyond  the  following  April. 

During  the  winter  season,  as  from  December  15  to  March  15  the 
larval  stage  has  been  known  to  be  extended  to  beyond  115  days,  or 
about  four  months,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  infested  corn  was  kept 
in  a  heated  building  where  the  day  temperature  averaged  nearly  60° 
with  the  night  temperature  probably  10°  to  15°  lower. 

The  Adult.— As  has  been  said,  the  adult  remains  in  the  pupal  cell 
for  several  days,  usually  three  to  four,  for  hardening  and  maturing 
before  it  starts  to  cut  its  way  out  of  the  kernel.  Much  feeding  may 
then  be  done  within  the  kernel  without  any  attempt  at  emergence, 
so  that  we  cannot  reckon  the  life-cycle  from  observations  based  solely 
upon  the  time  betwee^  oviposition  and  the  emergence  of  the  adult. 
Many  weevils  perish  in  their  effort  to  escape  from  the  kernel,  being 
found  wedged  in  the  exit  hole,  usually  with  only  the  head,  prothorax 
and  forelegs  free. 

At  an  average  temperature  of  about  63°,  development  from  ovipo- 
sition to  the  emergence  of  the  adult  may  take  place  in  about  thirty-two 
days.  The  general  average,  however,  is  rather  longer  than  this 
and  for  the  first  field  generation,  appears  to  be  about  six  weeks  and 
for  the  second  field  generation  between  seven  and  eight  weeks.  This 
is  between  about  the  first  week  of  August  and  the  last  of  October. 

The  adult  rice  weevil,  or  ''black  weevil,''  as  it  is  often  called  in  the 
South,  is  a  rather  slender,  cyhndrical  beetle,  averaging  in  length 
of  body  from  the  front  margin  of  the  prothorax  to  the  tip  of  the 
body,  about  3.5  mm.  and  for  the  length  of  head  and  snout  about  1.6 
mm.  The  normal  color  is  a  very  dark  brown  or  nearly  black  and  is 
uniform  except  for  four  reddish  spots  located  one  at  each  corner  of 
the  wing-covers.  The  prothorax  is  densely  and  uniformly  punctured 
as  are  the  elytra  (Pl.  7,  fig.  l).  The  reddish  spots  and  the  puncta- 
tion  serve  to  distinguish  this  species  from  C.  granaria.  The  average 
weight  per  weevil  is  approximately  0.003  gram,  or  more  than 
150,000  weevils  per  pound. 

Distinguishing  the  Sexes. — This  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  although 
size  and  color  do  not  appear  to  indicate  it  at  all.  In  size,  measurements 
of  20  females  shows  a  body  length  averaging  3.5  mm.  and  a  head  and 
snout  length  averaging  1.66  mm.    Among  20  males,  the  body  length 
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was  3.5  mm.  and  head  and  snout  1.55  mm.  This  shows  that  females 
average  no  larger  in  body,  but  have  distinctly  longer  snouts  than 
do  males.  Under  the  microscope  or  a  good  hand  lens,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  separating  the  sexes  solely  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
snout.  The  male  snout  is  plainly  thicker  and  more  deeply  punctate 
than  is  that  of  the  female. 

The  two  sexes  are  produced  in  approximately  equal  numbers.  On 
stored  corn,  however,  many  more  males  than  females  are  likely  to  be 
found  outside  of  the  kernels  while  a  larger  proportion  of  the  females 
are  engaged  in  feeding  on  the  inside  of  those  kernels  which  show 
weevil  emergence  holes. 

Spring  Activity. — It  is  certain  that  many  weevils  hibernate  in  the 
fields.  Large  numbers  were  found  in  the  course  of  the  boll  weevil 
investigations  hibernating  both  in  empty  cotton  bolls  and  more  fre- 
quently in  old  corn  stalks.  They  have  been  found  moving  in  the  field 
as  early  as  February  in  Texas  after  a  very  mild  winter,  and  as  early 
as  January  30  in  Alabama  Of  course  large  numbers  occur  around 
corn  cribs.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  the  field  the  rice  weevil 
must  have  some  other  food  than  corn  grain  to  survive  the  long  season 
during  which  this  is  developing.  What  is  this  food  normally?  Of 
this  we  are  not  yet  certain  as  observatipns  are  only  scattering. 
Weevil  adults  are  to  be  found  in  many  locations  before  corn  is  ready 
for  their  attack,  but  their  occurrence  may  not  indicate  that  they  are 
feeding  there.  We  have  no  record  of  breeding  occurring  except  on 
some  grain  and  during  the  fall  of  the  year  in  the  open  field. 

Dissemination. — The  possession  of  functional  wings  is  another 
character  in  which  this  species  differs  from  the  "granary  weevil'^  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  it  spreads  in  the  field  entirely  by  flight.  They 
do  not  even  crawl  up  the  corn  stalk  to  reach  the  ear  but  fly  directly 
thereto.  We  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  spread  from  field  to  field 
but  it  is  certain  that  corn  raised  for  the  first  time  on  ground  at  lea^t 
a  mile  from  where  corn  was  grown  the  preceding  season  is  certain  to 
become  infested  before  it  is  ready  to  harvest.  Our  observations 
indicate  that  the  season  of  greatest  activity  in  flight  is  coincident 
with  the  maturing  season  for  corn.  Early  corn  serves  to  concentrate 
most  of  the  weevils  in  the  neighborhood  and  by  presenting  conditions 
favorable  for  the  breeding  of  the  weevils  through  so  much  longer 
time,  it  is  ordinarily  much  more  seriously  injured  by  the  weevils  than 
is  late  maturing  corn. 

First  Attack  on  Cbm. — Rice  weevils  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  feed  on 
any  part  of  the  corn  plant  except  the  grain.  Weevils  placed  on  young 
growing  corn  starved  to  death  with  no  evidence  of  feeding.  Weevils 
placed  on  corn  in  the  milk  stage  fed  somewhat  and  life  was  prolonged 
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to  about  twice  the  starvation  period  at  that  season  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  breeding  on  this  corn.  All  observations  show  that  the 
attack  on  com  does  not  begin  until  it  has  reached  the  "dough*'  stage. 
At  this  time  the  husk  is  dr>ing  and  shrinking,  so  that  it  is  also  easier 
for  the  weevils  to  gain  access  to  the  kernels.  In  the  South  the  **cptton 
boll  worm'*  or ''roasting  ear  worm,"  Heliothis  ohsoleta  Fabr.,  is  so 
abundant  that  very  few  ears  indeed  escape  some  injury  from  their 
attack  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  weevil  injury  is  greater  on  ears 
which  have  been  badly  injured  by  those  worms.  They  leave  the 
door  wide  open  for  the  entrance  of  weevils  later  on.  The  length 
and  tightness  of  the  corn  shuck  is  a  very  important  factor  affecting 
the  severity  of  early  weevil  injury. 

Duration  of  Life  Without  Food. — Observations  ranging  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall  show  that  these  weevils  cannot  live  long  without 
food.  Id  April  the  average  was  about  nine  days  and  in  May  only 
five  days  for  the  star\'ation  period,  while  in  August  the  average  was 
seven  days. 

Duration  of  Life  With  Food. — Our  breeding  work  has  all  been  done 
with  corn,  although  the  weevil  is  reported  as  attacking  other  grains 
also.  It  seems  that  the  adults  cannot  feed  upon  isolated  kernels  of 
fully  matured  hard  corn  fs  in  all  cases  they  died  in  the  usual  starvation 
period  with  no  signs  of  feeding  when  so  confined.  Where  feeding  can 
take  place  normally,  the  length  of  life  is  exceedingly  variable,  extending 
in  many  cases,  where  the  winter  season  intervenes,  to  six  or  eight 
months.    Males  live  longer  than  do  females  as  a  rule. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  positive  observations  as  to 
these  weevils  feeding  in  the  field  before  corn  matures  shows  that  they 
attack  immature  fruit  of  peach  and  apple,  sucking  the  juice  and 
gradually  forming  cavities  within  which  they  may  be  entirely  con- 
cealed and  even  present  a  real  burrowing  habit  (PI.  7,  fig.  7).  On 
such  fruits  weevils  have  been  kept  alive  for  more  than  six  weeks  in 
spite  of  a  decayed  condition  of  the  fruit. 

Mating  and  Reproduction. — Rice  weevils  are  both  polygamous 
and  polyandrous.  Mating  may  occur  with  both  sexes  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  emergence  from  the  grain.  Some  feeding  may 
have  occurred  in  the  grain  and  also  in  making  their  exit  hoU\^.  A 
period  of  al)OUt  three  days  then  ensues  before  females  are  ready  to 
begin  oviposition.  Subsequent  matings  are  common  and  in  lalH)ratory 
breeding  experiments  it  is  e\ndent  that  mating  frequently  results  in 
more  frequent  oviposition,  especially  after  a  lafge  number  of  eggs 
has  l)een  deposited. 

Oviposition. — This  occurs  normally  on  corn  at  a  spot  tliat  may  be 
called  an  **outer  angle*'  of  the  kernel.    Kernels  at  tlie  tip  are  usually 
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first  infested  and  later  those  near  the  butt  of  the  ear.  The  female 
eats  out  a  cavity  large  enough  for  the  egg,  occupying  usually  about 
forty-five  minutes  in  the  operation  when  the  corn  is  fairly  hardened, 
then  turns,  locates  the  cavity  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  and  inserts 
the  fleshy  ovipositor.  The  deposition  of  the  egg  requires  only  about 
three  minutes  and  the  cavity  is  then  sealed  over  as  the  ovipositor  is 
withdrawn.  The  top  of  the  egg  is  just  below  the  surface  of  the  grain. 
The  female  will  then  rest  for  a  short  period  before  starting  another 
cavity.  Conditions  are  most  favorable  for  both  the  adult  and  the 
young  when  eggs  are  deposited  in  com  which  has  just  passed  the 
"dough*'  stage.  In  this  condition  the  grain  can  be  cut  with  the  thumb- 
nail and  may  be  characterized  as  a  ''hard  gum"  stage.  All  corns,  no 
matter  how  hai-d  they  may  become  later,  must  pass  through  this 
stage  during  which  they  are  subject  to  attack  if  weevils  have  access 
to  the  kernels.  Long,  close-fitting  shucks  may  serve  to  so  retard  weevil 
entrance  that  the  grain  may  harden  and  become  more  resistant  to 
subsequent  injury. 

Rate  of  Oyiposition. — This  is  a  point  upon  which  we  have  had  no 
previous  data.  It  has  been  interesting  to  find  out  the  factors  affecting 
the  rate  of  egg  depositipn.  Most  important  of  these  is  evidently  the 
degree  of  hardness  of  the  kernel.  With  corn  in  the  **gum"  stage,  the 
maximum  record  obtained  was  twenty  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Daily  records  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  eggs  were  not  uncommon,  while  the 
average  through  a  period  of  several  weeks,  with  a  number  of  weevils, 
was  about  seven  eggs  per  day.  Weevils  which  were  laying  ten  or 
twelve  eggs  per  day  on  "gum  com"  would  be  checked  to  two  or  three 
eggs  per  day  on  hard  corn. 

The  period  of  oviposition  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  female, 
beginning  within  a  few  days  of  her  emergence  from  the  grain.  Eggs 
may  be  deposited  until  within  a  few  days  of  death.  The  maximum 
oviposition  period  yet/ound  is  110  days,  but  this  female  is  still  active 
at  this  writing.  During  this  period  417  eggs  have  been  deposited. 
Still  another  weevil  deposited  374  eggs  in  the  laboratory  in  addition 
to  what  she  may  have  deposited  in  the  fields  before  she  was  captured. 
The  maximum  record,  however,  includes  the  entire  deposit  as  the 
weevil  was  bred. 

Life  Cycle  and  Generations. — The  average  duration  of  the  life  cycle 
during  August  and  September  is  between  seven  and  eight  weeks. 
Generations,  therefore,  become  wholly  mixed  within  a  short  time. 
It  appears,  though,  that  about  three  generations  are  developed  on 
early  maturing  corn  before  the  middle  of  December  and  two  genera- 
tions with  medium  late  corn.  Infested  corn,  which  has  been  kept  in 
receptacles  in  the  laboratory  has  shown  but  two  generations  for  the 
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entire  season  and  it  is  evident  from  the  length  of  life  occasionally 
found  that  a  single  generation  might  span  the  entire  season. 

Mortality. — This  appears  to  be  greatest  during  the  coldest  part 
of  the  winter  season,  when  large  numbers  of  the  adults,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  immature  stages,  die.  Accordingly,  in  March,  after  an 
average  winter  in  this  locality,  but  14  per  cent  of  either  immature 
stages  or  adults  were  found  alive. 

In  the  field,  during  the  fall,  largest  mortality  appears  to  be  with  eggs 
and  young  larva.  There  is  also  considerable  mortality  during  the 
prepupal  stage  and  with  adults  in  the  act  of  emergence. 

Parasites  are  not  uncommon  and  two  or  three  species  have  l)een 
bred  from  immature  stages  of  the  weevil. 

Parthenogenesis: — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  found 
strong  evidence  of  the  common  occurrence  of  parthenogenesis  among 
rice  weevils.  Unfertilized  females  deposit  eggs  occasionally  but  much 
more  rarely  than  is  normal.  Many  observations  have  shown  that 
these  eggs  may  hatch.  We  have  bred  a  male  and  a  female  w(»ovil 
from  eggs  deposited  by  a  positively  unfertilized  f(»male.  Th(»ir  d(»vel- 
opment  require<i  about  five  months,  from  October  to  March,  in  a 
heatiHi  n)om. 


mjXTRIOUS  INSECTS  OF  19x0  AT  TREESBANK,  MANITOBA 

Bv  Norman  Criddle 

The  areas  covered  by  this  pai)er  contains  most  of  th(»  types  of  soil 
found  within  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  a  fair  perceutaK<'  of  thc» 
kind  of  crops  grown.  It  also  embraces  oi)en  country  and  woodlands 
of  different  wirts.  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  might  ex|K»ct  to  find  within 
its  iKirders  most  of  the  insect  pests  that  inhabit  other  portions. 

Owing  to  an  excepti<mally  dry  season  cereal  crops  w<Te,  generally 
speaking,  very  poor  and  this  made  the  inroads  of  some  inserts,  notably 
grasshopi)ers,  much  more  difficult  to  control  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  lH*<»n:  it  also  caused  several  pests  of  imiK)rtanee  to  Ih'  overlook<»d. 
the  |M>or  condition  of  grain  being  generally  put  down  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Grain  and  Grasses 

Hessian  Fly,  Mayetiola  deHtructor.  —  Injury  was  reported  to  l)e 
rather  ext€>nsive  in  s<mie  localities  but  investigation  did  not  bear  out 
the  reports,  but  reveale<l  that  most  of  it  was  due  to  other  insects. 

The  Greater  Wheat-Stem  Maggot,  Meromyza  a mericann.— This 
and  probably  tin*   I^esser  Wheat-8tem   Maggot   [Ottcinis  carhonaria) 
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are  responsible  for  most  of  the  injury  to  young  wheat  that 
is  noticeable  almost  every  spring  and  put  down  to  other  causes,  such 
as  Hessian  fly,  wire  worms,  rot,  etc.  The^  attack  is  recognizable  by  a 
patchy  appearance  of  the  growing  grain;  odd  plants,  or  more  often 
several  in  succession  may  be  seen  to  have  wilted  away.  Examination 
will  show  that  plants  look  as  if  they  had  been  pinched  about  an  inch 
below  the  ground,  or  to  have  rotted  at  that  point;  while  a  careful 
search  usually  reveals  one  or  more  whitish  or  greenish  maggots  which 
are  very  small  at  that  time.  About  a  month  later,  as  wheat  shows 
signs  of  heading  out,  there  is  another  generation  which  causes  the 
well  known  "White  heads.'* 

During  the  present  year  injury  to  young  wheat  was  not  as  extensive 
as  in  1909,  though  probably  at  least  1  per  cent  of  young  plants  were 
killed.  In  July  adults  of  M,  americana  could  be  swept  up  in  fair 
numbers  from  grain  fields  and  many  stems  of  wheat  were  infested 
with  larvae.  I  note  that  this  insect  seems  to  be  very  partial  to  couch 
grass — Agropyron  re-pens  and  A,  occidentaU.  On  a  patch  of  the  latter 
flies  were  collected  weekly  from  May  6  until  September  21. 

Western  Wheat-Stem  Sawfly,  Cephus  occidentalis. — This  is  an  in- 
sect that  usually  confines  itself  to  native  grasses  upon  which  it  sub- 
sisted entirely  before  the  introduction  of  grain;  its  food  plants  being 
species  of  the  genus  Agropyron — especially  A.  caninum.  Happily  A. 
tenerum,  which  is  now  so  extensively  grown  in  western  Canada,  has 
proved  almost  immune,  due,  no  doubt,  to  its  more  slender  stems. 
This  sawfly,  however,  readily  adapts  itself  to  new  conditions  and 
having  once  become  established,  seems  to  have  a  preference  for  the 
plants  that  it  fed  upon  in  its  early  stages.  In  1906  owing  to  a  failure 
of  its  native  food  plant  to  produce  heads,  it  swarmed  to  the  wheat 
fields,  where  it  soon  became  established  and,  in  some  cases,  where 
proper  precautions  were  not  taken,  remained  ever  since.  As  there 
are  still  some  details  lacking  in  the  published  accounts  of  its  habits, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  life 
history. 

The  flies  appear  on  an  average  about  June  15,  when  they  can  be 
observed,  resting  head  downwards,  upon  stems  of  grain  and  grassesi 
They  deposit  their  eggs  towards  the  end  of  the  month  at  the  time 
wheat  is  showing  indications  of — or  is — heading  out.  The  operation 
has  not  been  observed,  but  doubtless  the  eggs  are  laid  singly  in  the 
stem  near  the  head  by  aid  of  the  short  ovipositor.  The  egg  hatches 
within  a  few  days  and  the  larva  commences  to  work  its  way  downwards 
by  eating  out  the  inner  tissues,  and  reaches  the  ground  about  the  first 
of  August.  It  then  gnaws  a  ring  around  inside,  causing  the  stem  to 
fall  down,  then  makes  a  chamber  of  the  stub  by  covering  the  surface 
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and  lining  it  inside  with  a  silky  water-tight  substance  exuded  from 
the  mouth.  In  this  retreat  it  passes  the  winter — turns  to  a  pupa  late 
the  following  May  and  appears  as  a  perfect  fly  in  June. 

The  chief  injur>'  is  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  wheat  stems  during 
winds  and  to  their  being  cut  through  when  the  insect  enters  the 
ground. 

The  principle  remedy  lies  in  banishing  the  insect  from  cultivated 
ground  as  it  will  then  only  appear  when  its  native  food  plants  fail  to 
produce  heads. 

Experiments  with  a  \iew  to  discovering  what  depth  of  covering 
the  fly  could  make  its  way  through,  proved  that  four  inches  of  earth, 
when  packed,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  this,  but  that  six  inches  were 
required  when  the  earth  remained  loose.  In  working  their  way  out 
at  this  depth,  the  flies  are  unable  to  keep  a  perpendicular  direction 
and  gradually  turn  over  backwards  making,  if  they  live  lonK  enough, 
a  complete  circle.  They  seldom  sur\ived,  however,  a  sufficient  tinie 
to  accomplish  this,  dying  within  fifteen  hours. 

Taking  into  consideration  its  life  histor>'  the  following  remedies 
were  tried  and  proved  effective: 

(1)  Plough  all  infested  stubble  land  before  June  15,  not  less  than 
four  inches  deep,  to  be  afterwards  packed,  or  six  inches  deep  without 
packing. 

(2)  Cut  all  infested  grass,  between  July  10  and  .\ugust  1.  This 
will  catch  the  larvse  in  the  stems  before  they  reach  the  groimd.  Burning 
infeste<l  stubbles  or  grasses  in  order  to  destniy  larvje  while  hil)emating 
is  absolutelv  valueless  as  all  larv«  remain  well  out  of  reach  Ix^Iow 
the  ground. 

The  injury  to  growing  grain  during  1910  was  not  as  extensive  as  it 
was  the  previous  year,  though  in  some  places  on  o<ld  fields  it  probably 
exceeded  2  per  cent. 

Wire  WormSt  Corymbiie«  otripennis  Kby. — Slightly  injuritjus  to 
grain  crops  in  spring  and  later  to  potatoes. 

Grasshoppers  or  Locusts. — These  insects  became  very  abundant 
during  the  season  and  did  some  injur>'  to  cereal  crops  in  spite  of  the 
repn*ssive  measures  adopted.  Fortunately  a  backward  spring  ilelayed 
their  appearance,  so  that  all  vegetation  liecame  well  advance<i  l>efore 
they  commenced  to  attack  it.  The  chief  damage  was  done  after  l<K*usts 
commenced  to  fly,  as  it  then  became  a  costly  and  difficult  matter  to 
spread  p<>i.*«>n  bait  over  such  an  extended  ar(*a,  esiK»cially  as  tlie  rt^mun- 
eration  — due  to  bad  crops— was  not  great.  The  ''Oiildle  Mixture" 
again  provetl  far  superior  to  an>'thing  else,  after  hMMists  had  once 
hatched.  an<l  in  the  .\weme  district  where  it  hadtol)eappliedfre(|ueutly . 
it  causeil  grt»at  destruction  among  the  insects  and  un<iuestional>ly  saved 
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many  crops.  The  successful  application  of  this  mixture  is  largely  due 
to  weather  conditions.  Firstly,  the  day  chosen  for  spreading  it 
should  be  sunny  with  the  temperature  above  60°  F.  in  the  shade. 
Secondly,  dry  conditions  will  always  prove  advantageous  and  bring 
greater  results  than  wet,  as  then  the  mixture  will  be  attractive  on 
account  of  the  moisture  it  contains,  apart  from  any  other  attraction. 
Indeed,  on  hot,  dry  days  locusts  will  often  travel  some  distance  towards 
a  receptacle  containing  water.  Thirdly,  it  is  advantageous  to  spread 
poison  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  as  it  is  then  that  grass- 
hoppers are  most  easily  enticed  towards  it. 

An  examination  reveals  many  egg  masses  present  on  stubble  and 
other  suitable  land,  so  that  under  ordinary  conditions  another  out- 
break of  greater  severity  may  be  expected  in  1911. 

Several  parasites  were  present.  Firstly,  a  Tachina  fly  caused  many 
deaths  during  July  and  then  three  species  of  blister  beetles  were  present 
in  unusual  numbers,  namely  Contharis  niUtallif  EpicaiUa  pennayU 
vanica  and  E.  sericea.  The  first  two  subsist  largely  upon  members 
of  the  pea  family  though  the  second  did  some  injury  to  potatoes 
and  beans.     The  last  appears  to  confine  itself  to  lamb's  quarters. 

An  extensive  migration  commenced  among  locusts  late  in  July 
and  continued,  when  the  weather  permitted,  until  the  16th  of  August. 
The  days  chosen  were  hot  and  sunny  with  a  moderate  breeze.  Looking 
up  towards  the  sun  with  suflScient  shelter  to  hide  its  disc,  revealed 
a  continual  swarm  passing  by  with  the  wind  from  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground  to  as  high  as  sight  could  detect  the  glistening  wings 
when  passing  near  the  sun. 

Injury  was  also  caused  by  eating  through  twinc^  used  to  bind  sheaves, 
in  some  places  fully  70  per  cent  being  cut  through.  Soaking  balls  of 
twine  in  two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to  ten  gallons  of  water  proved 
a  perfect  preventive,  though  it  has  a  tendency  to  rot  the  twine  and 
cause  trouble  when  binding.  If  dried  very  quickly,  however,  this  is 
partly  avoided. 

Locusts  responsible  for  most  of  the  injury  done  were,  Melanoplus 
allaniSy  packardii,  angustipenniSy  bivittatuSy  extremus  and  dawsoni, 
in  the  order  named. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Roots  and  Vegetables 

Imported  Cabbage  Worm,  Pontiarapce. — Much  less  injurious  than 
last  year  and  did  comparatively  little  injury. 

Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  Lepiinotarsa  decimlineata. — We  experienced 
the  worst  outbreak  on  record  of  this  insect.  No  potato  patch  was  free 
from  it  anywhere. 
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The  Manitoba  beetles  are  considerably  later  in  making  tlieir  apiwar- 
ance  than  farther  east  and  south.  Here  the  first  are  generally  noticed 
about  June  15,  at  the  time  when  potatoes  are  just  making  their  way 
through  the  ground.  In  1910  the  first  larvae  were  observed  June  13, 
and  these  reached  the  adult  state  July  16,  and  became  sexually  mature 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  On  August  8  some  of  these  commenced 
depositing  eggs  and  larvae  were  noted  a  few  days  later.  A  few  of  these 
pupated  the  second  week  in  Septeml)er,  but  no  beetles  appeared  from 
them,  and  their  condition  late  in  October  left  little  doubt  that  most,, 
if  not  all,  of  them  would  perish  during  the  winter. 

Successive  applications  of  Paris  green  proved  perfectly  satisfactory. 

There  was  also  a  remarkable  outbreak  of  June  l)eetles,  in  the  larval 
state.  One  species — Lachnostema  fuitca—viSLS  so  plentiful  that  it 
caused  the  total  destruction  of  large  patches  of  native  grasses,  in  some 
instances  covering  an  area  of  half  an  acre  or  more.  These  were  well 
up  on  the  grass  land,  while  another  species  did  some  injury  tq  potatoes 
in  moist  situations. 

Trees  and  shrubs  also  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  several 
insects  during  the  year,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most 
important: 

The  Willow-leaf  Beetle,  Galerucella  decora. — Overwintering  beetles 
appeared  in  swarms  as  soon  as  willows  commenced  to  form  leaves  and 
in  the  course  of  a  month  had  almost  defoliated  most  of  these  shrubs, 
after  which  they  vanished,  being  ver>'  severely  attacked  by  a  red  mite 
and  doubtless  by  other  parasites. 

This  beetle  appears  ever>''  few  years  and  occasionally  is  the  cause  of 
much  injury  to  aspen  poplars  (P,  tremxdaides) ,  apart  from  completely 
skeletonizing  several  species  of  willow.  The  chief  damage  to  asi>ens 
is  when  they  commence  to  leaf  out  before  the  willows  or  later  in  the 
season  when  the  latter,  through  defoliation,  are  no  longer  available 
for  foiwl.  The  larvse  seem  to  be  entirely  confined  to  species  of  Salix. 
There  is  but  one  bro<Kl  in  a  season. 

The  Aspen-poplar-leaf  Beetle,  Lina  tremulct. — This  is  another  pest 
that  kills  many  young  trees  every  eight  or  ten  years,  Upsides  making 
asfK^n  bluffs  almost  uninhabitable  at  certain  seasons,  owing  to  the 
very  disagreeable  wlor  of  the  larvse.  The  species  is  gradually  increasing 
and  may  lx»  expected  to  become  very  injurious  again  within  the  next 
two  vears. 

Pepper-grass  Beetle, Ga/rruca  externa, —  Were  in  very  large  numbers 
in  places  where  their  favorite  UhhI  plant  {Ijcpidium)  was  prevalent, 
and  in  consequence  did  nmch  goo<l.  Years  when  this  plant  fails 
^owever.  they  are  apt  to  attack  other  cruciferous  plants  and  have 

len  known  to  extensively  injure  young  turnip  and  cabbage  plants. 
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Several  pests  of  lesser  importance  occurred  during  the  year.  Currants 
suffered  rather  extensively  from  currant  Sawflies.  Cattle  were  much 
annoyed  by  Horn  flies  which  were  more  numerous  than  ever  before  in 
Manitoba,  in  spite  of  a  very  dry  season.  Stable  flies  also  appeared 
in  greater  numbers  than  usual,  while  several  species  of  Tabanus  were 
unusually  prevalent  in  July.  House  flies  seemed  to  invade  the  whole 
country,  not  even  the  prairie  far  removed  from  dwellings  being  free 
from  them. 


THE  COTTON  SQUARE-WEEVIL  OF  PERU  AND  ITS  BEAR- 
ING ON  THE  BOLL-WEEVIL  PROBLEM  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA 

By  Chables  H.  T.  Townsend,  Piuraj  Peru 

The  year  1864  witnessed  the  first  modern  planting  of  cotton  in 
northern  Peru.  Several  years  of  civil  war  in  the  United  States  had 
so  shortened  the  world's  cotton  supply  that  promise  of  great  profit 
was  held  out  to  the  Peruvian  planter.  This,  therefore,  was  the 
reason  for  the  beginning  of  cotton  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
Department  of  Piura,  which  now  produces  and  has  produced  for 
many  years  one 'of  the  very  finest  qualities  of  cotton  fiber  in  the 
world. 

The  first  year's  cultivation  seems  to  have  developed  no  noticeable 
plague.  The  following  year  a  considerable  area  near  the  Andean 
foothills  was  planted  to  cotton.  This  region  is  cooler  and  moister 
during  the  summer  than  are  the  Piura  and  Chira  river  valleys,  where 
the  planting  of  the  previous  year  had  been  done.  In  this  foothill 
region  there  was  obseryed  at  that  time  a  condition  which  has  ever 
since  been  known  in  Peru  as  the  **hielo"  of  cotton.  Its  chief  symp- 
tom is  the  falling  of  the  squares  before  the  flower  opens.  It  was 
considered  to  be  due  to  cold,  whence  the  name,  the  word  "hielo" 
literally  meaning  ice. 

While  the  temperature  in  this  region,  from  coast  to  foothills,  never 
falls  below  50°  or  60^  F.,  yet  in  the  lower  valleys  the  nights  in  July 
and  August  become  very  cold  by  comparison  with  the  summer  heat 
of  January  to  March.  The  humidity  is  also  greater  in  the  former 
months,  in  fact,  from  May  or  June  to  October  or  November. 

The  falling  of  the  squares  was  so  serious  in  the  above-mentioned 
foothill  area  as  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  cotton  culture  there 
later  on.  During  the  forty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then,  the 
so-called  hielo  has  caused  more  or  less  serious  damage  to  the  cotton 
crop  throughout  the  Department  of  Piura,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
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of  Peru,  but  practically  only  through  the  winter  months  from  July 
to  September,  or  June  to  October,  the  period  of  greatest  cold  and 
humidity.  All  causes  have  thus  conspired  to  lay  the  blame  for  this 
damage  to  low  temperatures  at  night  followed  by  hot  sun  the  next 
day,  causing  the  squares  to  yellow,  wither  and  drop  to  the  ground  or 
remain  dried  upon  the  plants.  It  is  estimated  in  Peru  that  the 
effects  of  hielo  have  resulted  in  more  damage  to  the  cotton  crop 
than  all  other  causes  combined. 

During  the  past  year  the  writer  discovered  the  presence  in  the 
squares  of  cotton  in  the  Piura  and  Chira  districts  of  a  limited  number 
of  weevils  appearing  like  a  minature  boll-weevil.  It  was  at  once 
recognized  as  a  species  of  Anthonomus  distinct  from  the  boll-weevil, 
but  exceedingly  like  it  to  all  appearances  except  in  size.  Specimens 
were  sent  to  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
in  Washington,  who  replied  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz  pronounced  them 
an  undescribed  species  of  Anthonomus,  quite  different  from  A.  grandis. 

A  later  letter  from  Doctor  Howard  statesthat  Mr.  Schwarz  had  gone 
over  all  the  literature  and  finds  that  there  has  b^en  only  one  species 
of  Anthonomus  described  from  the  present  region  or  its  vicinity — 
this  species  is  A.  t^stitus  Boheman,  described  from  the  Island  of 
Puna,  in  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador;  and,  while  the  description 
agrees  fairly  well  with  the  specimens  of  the  square-weevil  sent,  noth- 
ing certain  can  be  said  about  their  real  identity.  The  letter  adds: 
**The  trouble  is  that  your  Anthonomus,  while  radically  different 
from  our  cotton  boll-weevil,  belongs  to  the  least  marked  and  least 
intt*resting  group  of  the  genus,  where  positive  identification  can  only 
be  obtained  by  comparison  with  the  type.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  localities  in  the  work  where  Boheman  describcnl  his  A.  vestitus 
got  considerably  mixed  up.'' 

This  weevil  is,  to  all  causal  intents  and  purposes,  an  exact  minature 
of  the  l)oll-weevil,  being  al>out  one  third  to  one  fourth  th(»  size  of  the 
latter.  It  works  in  exactly  the  same  manner  on  the  s(juares,  feeding 
in  them  and  depositing  its  eggs  therein.  Its  small  size,  however, 
allows  a  remarkable  numt)er  of  weevils  to  develop  in  one  sciuare.  I 
have  taken  as  many  as  six  adult  weevils  from  one  small  s({uare,  all 
of  which  had  developed  to  maturity  therein.  NunuTous  weevils 
were  reared  from  lM)th  dritHi  and  gre<»n  squares,  lM)th  hanging  and 
fallen  scjuares;  numerous  grubs  were  found  in  th(»  same,  and  n^ared  to 
maturity.  The  weevil  wa.s  found  to  occur  coiiunonly  and  generally, 
but  in  limited  numlH^rs,  throughout  the  cotton  districts  of  Piura  Dc^ 
partment  during  Septemlwr  and  ()ctob<T;  and  furth<'r  investigation 
Hevelops  its  pn»s<»nce  as  almost  certain  throughout  the  cotton  regions 

western  Peru  an<l  Kruador.     It  is  not  knomi  certainly  to  be  present 
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in  the  mofitana  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Andes,  but  facts  point  to  the 
probability  of  its  presence  there.  After  careful  study  of  the  matter 
and  comparison  of  the  conditions  in  each  case,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  symptoms  of  the  hielo  and  the  effects  and  habits  of  the  weevil 
are  quite  coincident  throughout;  and  therefore  that  this  damage  which 
has  been  generally  mistaken  during  the  last  forty-five  years  in  Peru 
for  the  effects  of  cold  and  humidity,  followed  by  heat,  is  in  reality 
due  to  a  close  relative  of  the  boll-weevil,  working  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  latter. 

A  few  persons  had  maintained  the  belief  that  the  hielo  was  due  to 
some  insect  or  other  animal  organism,  but  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
finding  the  culprit.  During  the  year  1910,  in  September  of  which  I 
first  discovered  the  weevil,  the  damage  has  been  much  lighter  than 
usual,  few  of  the  weevils  probably  being  present  as  compared  with 
former  years. 

It  was  ascertained  that  about  twenty-three  days  elapse  from  egg 
to  adult  during  September  and  October.  This  time  is  doubtless 
shortened  in  November  and  December,  until  the  hot  weather  of  Jan- 
uary puts  an  effectual  stop  to  further  breeding  and  causes  the  weevil 
to  seek  sestivating  quarters.  During  the  colder  weather  of  July  and 
August  the  life-cycle  period  is  probably  fully  four  weeks. 

The  adult  weevils  vary  in  length  from  2.25  to  3.5  mm.,  and  in  width 
from  .75  to  1.5  mm.  On  first  issuing  they  are  distinctly  yellowish  in 
color,  but  become  grayish  or  darker  with  age.  There  is  a  patch  of 
darker  shade  at  the  junction  of  the  bases  of  elytra,  due  to  fainter 
pubescence,  and  a  less  distinct  one  on  each  of  the  elytra  posteriorly, 
producing  the  effect  of  a  faint  pattern. 

Search  during  September  and  October,  for  weevils  feeding  and 
ovipositing  in  the  squares,  gave  an  average  everywhere  in  the  cotton 
region  of  Piura  Department  of  one  weevil  to  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  squares.  Yellowed  and  dried  hanging  squares  and  fallen  squares 
collected  in  the  field  gave  a  high  percentage  of  infestation,  which  has 
not  yet  been  computed  but  will  doubtless  average  eighty  per  cent  or 
more. 

Two  species  of  parasites  have  been  reared  in  considerable  numbers 
from  the  weevil  grubs  in  the  infested  squares.  They  are  probably 
Bracon  sp.  and  Urosigalphus  sp.  Both  are  about  equally  abundant, 
though  perhaps  the  latter  is  somewhat  the  more  numerous.  The 
percentage  of  parasitism  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  the  indi- 
cations so  far  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  per  cent  and  perhaps 
very  much  more. 

The  heat  from  January  to  March  in  the  northern  coast  strip  of 
Peru  is  excessive,  and  the  rainfall  is  practically  nil  for  long  periods 
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of  years.  The  last  thoroughly  wet  aummer  here  was  in  1891.  During 
the  cooler  months,  from  June  to  October,  there  is  considerable  moisture 
in  the  air,  especially  during  the  night  and  the  early  forenoon.  The 
weevil  can  flourish  here  only  during  the  cooler  weather,  its  greatest 
influence  on  the  crop  being  visible  in  July  and  August.  Cold,  with 
humidity,  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  indirect  cause  of  the  damage,  in  so 
far  as  it  allows  the  weevil  to  become  and  remain  active. 

It  was  noted  in  Piura  Department  that  the  season  following  the 
wet  summer  of  1891  showed  a  practical  absence  of  hielo  symptoms, 
the  heavy  floods  having  probably  destroyed  the  major  part  of  the 
weevils  in  the  cotton  districts. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  I  have  not  as  yet  found  the  weevil 
attacking  the  bolls  to  any  extent  whatever.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  its  injury  is  confined  to  the  squares,  and  the  term 
square-weevil  therefore  seems  fitting.  But  it  must  be  stated  that 
cotton  grows  and  produces  squares  the  year  round  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  absence  of  squares  this  weevil 
would  attack  the  bolls  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  boll- weevil. 

Since  the  present  species  is  so  closely  similar  to  the  boll-weevil  in 
general  form  and  appearance,  if  not  m  structure,  and  has  practically 
identical  habits,  it  may  l)e  seen  that  its  investigation  throws  important 
light  on  the  l)oll-weevil  problem  in  North  America.  While  the  boU- 
weevil  has  spread  northward  through  Mexico  into  T(»xa.s,  and  east- 
ward into  the  humid  cotton  area  of  the  Southern  States,  it  has  been 
noted  with  surprise  that  it  has  never  l><»come  established  in  the  exten- 
sive cotton  growing  region  of  Mexico  kno^n  as  the  Laguna  District. 
The  latter  is  extremely  hot  and  dry,  l\ing  as  it  does  in  a  low  Ijasin  of 
the  plateau  region.  On  a  trip  which  the  writer  made  to  Yucatan  in 
May,  1 896,  only  one  specimen  of  the  boll-weevil  could  Ik»  found. 
May  is  the  height  of  the  dry  season  in  Yucatan,  and  the  weather  was 
extremel}'  hot.  The  boll-weevil  is  much  less  s<»rious  in  the  central 
and  western  parts  of  Texas  than  in  eastern  Texas  and  Ix}uisiana.  The 
former  are  very  dry  and  hot  as  compared  with  the  latter.  It  has  been 
note<I  that  since  the  boll-wee\'il  entered  the  humid  part  of  the  cotton 
belt  its  progress  has  been  much  more  rapid  and  its  damage  more 
serious.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  heat  and  drought  are  the 
most  |)otent  factors  in  the  natural  control  of  the  boll-weevil,  but  we 
were  not  at  first  prepared  to  accept  them  as  an  actual  barrier  against 
its  spn»ad.  Such,  however,  seems  to  be  very  largely  the  case.  Com- 
paring the  facts  in  both  cases,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Ixill-weevil 
of  North  America  and  the  square-weevil  of  South  America  are  alike 
in  their  inability  to  withstand  great  heat  and  drought. 

It  may  be  inferred  as  extremely  probably  that  Anthonomus  is  m 
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humid  boreal  type  which  has  been  gradually  spreading  southward 
during  recent  geologic  time,  probably  since  the  last  advance  of  glacial 
cold.  It  is  not  yet  adapted  generally  to  the  conditions  of  the  warm 
arid  regions,  but  has  extended  southward  especially  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  humid  plateau  area.  The  boll-weevil  has  been  found  as 
far  south  as  the  high  interior  of  Guatemala;  while  its  smaller  relative, 
the  square-weevil,  occurs  in  the  warmer  mountain  region  of  South 
America.  These  facts  account  for  the  rapid  spread  in  recent  years 
of  the  boll-weevil  northward  and  eastward  into  the  cotton  belt  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  its  ready  adaptation  to  conditions  of  winter 
cold.  Its  greater  multiplication  in  the  humid  areas  of  eastern  Texas 
and  Louisiana  is  in  accord  with  these  facts. 

Quite  possibly  both  weevils  have  no  other  present  food  and  main 
plant  than  cotton,  having  become  adapted  to  it  perhaps  within  the  life- 
times of  the  species.  The  immediate  stock  from  which  they  sprang 
doubtless  possessed  some  other  malvaceous  host-plant.  One  might 
imagine  that  the  boll-weevil,  from  its  larger  size,  has  been  longer 
adapted  to  cotton  than  the  square-weevil.  In  spite  of  much  search, 
including  a  three  weeks'  overland  trip  into  the  Andes  of  southern 
Ecuador,  from  which  I  have  just  returned,  I  have  as  yet  found  the 
square-weevil  on  no  other  plant  than  cotton.  Still  more  strange  to 
say,  on  the  above  trip  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single  weevil  in  squares 
of  cotton  plants  in  the  higher  country  after  leaving  the  Chira  valley, 
although  conditions  for  them  seemed  most  favorable.  My  route  was 
northeast,  toward  the  center  of  the  Cordillera;  and  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  that  directly  north  of  here,  in  southwestern  Ecuador,  the 
weevil  may  be  found,  but  probably  only  in  wild  cotton. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  of  both  weevils,  it  is  evident  that 
great  interest  attaches  to  the  question  of  the  native  home  of  the 
cotton  plant.  I  have  long  been  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
native  to  America,  but  came  originally  from  the  Orient,  the  seed 
having  been  brought  here  thousands  of  years  ago  by  those  early 
adventurers  who  gave  rise  to  the  Maya  and  pre-Inca  civilizations  of 
Central  American  and  Peru.  With  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light 
on  this  very  obscure  point,  I  have  communicated  with  several  prom- 
inent archaeologists  and  botanists  who  have  made  special  study  of  the 
subjects  and  regions  in  question.  Dr.  Max  Uhle,  director  of  the 
Museo  de  Historia  Nacional,  in  Lima,  and  the  leading  authority  on 
Peruvian  antiquities,  writes  me  as  follows: 

The  culture  of  the  cotton  plant  in  South  America  must  have  been  known  at  a  very 
early  period.  It  must  be  so  since  the  cultivation  of  Algodon  silveatre  is  found  every- 
where east  of  the  Cordillera.  The  grave  finds  of  cotton  textiles,  cotton  seeds  and 
aeed-pods  date  from  the  remotest  times.    Also  with  the  primitive  fishermen  of 
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Anoon  and  Supe,  cotton  fabrics  were  known  and  used  at  a  period  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  native  cotton  plants  of  central  and  southern  Peru  of  prehistorie 
times  were  quite  different  from  those  introduced  from  North  America  and  else- 
where. That  variety  which  is  cultivated  at  Piura  is  closely  related  to  the  native 
plant  of  pr&-Spanish  Peru  (central)  and  also  to  the  Algodon  mlvestre  of  the  region 
east  of  the  Andes,  both  in  sise  and  in  general  type,  and  doubtless  is  a  derivation  of  the 
primitive  native  plant.  I  do  not  know  wherefrom  (in  Africa  or  Europe)  it  could 
have  been  introduced  originally.  I,  as  an  archflK>logist,  am  satisfied  to  regard  it  as 
a  native  plant.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  there  is  a  cotton  plant  of  similariy  high 
stature  and  like  perennial  character  in  India.  This  is  a  question  I  leave  to  the  bot- 
anists to  clear  up. 

•Mr.  G.  H.  Powell,  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
in  Washington,  in  the  absence  of  Doctor  Galloway,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
writes  as  follows: 

I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  nearest  wild  relatives  of  the  cotton  plant  are  all  natives 
of  America,  and  the  tree  cottons  of  the  American  tropics  have  doubtless  alwa>'s  beea 
American.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Andes  the  natives  knew  how  to  spin  cotton 
even  before  they  w«re  acquainted  with  the  llama  and  vicufia,  as  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  clay  spinning  tops  found  in  Colombia.  Almost  all  of  the  primitive  lan- 
guages of  Central  and  South  America  have  distinct  words  for  cotton.  The  origin 
of  our  present  upland  cotton  is  somewhat  in  doubt,  however,  and  recently  ondence 
has  been  presented  with  the  object  of  proving  that  the  upland  type  of  cotton  wae 
first  developed  in  Asia. 

The  Asiatic  scries  of  cottons  have  no  representatives  in  the  New  World,  except  such 
as  are  known  to  have  been  introduced;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Asia  ixMnesses  no 
species  of  Ingenhoutia  and  Cier^uegona,  the  nearest  wild  relatives  of  the  cottons. 

Prof.  T.  A.  Cockerell,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  writes: 

The  genuri  Goitypium  has  native  species  in  the  neotropical,  Ethiopian,  Australian 
and  Oriental  regions — eveA  ((7.  drymarwides)  in  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  evidently 
an  ancient  genus.  The  Australian  species  are  perhaps  to  be  separaUnl  as  Sturiia  R. 
Br.  1S40. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  thus  seems  in  favor  of  the  nativity  of 
cotton  in  America,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  its  probability. 
It  has  certainly  quite  evidently  existed  here  for  a  very  long  period  of 
time. 

It  is  thus  possible  that  the  square- weevil  has,  in  any  event,  existed 
in  Peru  as  a  pest  of  cotton  for  upwards  of  2,(XK)  years.  The  Incas 
cultivatcni  cotton  here,  probably  more  in  the  cooler  and  damper  areas 
of  the  country  than  in  the  present  area.  It  is  significant  that  the 
weevil  took  hold  of  the  crop  the  second  year  of  its  more  recent  planting 
in  Piura  (1865).  It  must  have  been  present  in  the  country,  perhaps 
in  wild  cotton.  Similarly  it  is  probable  that  the  boll-weevil  has  existed 
in  cotton  in  Central  America  for  a  much  longer  period  than  2,000 
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years.  The  old  ruins  of  Yucatan,  southern  Mexico  and  Central 
America  were  built  by  a  race  which  long  preceded  the  Aztecs.  They 
almost  certainly  cultivated  cotton,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  brought  seed  with  them  when  they  came  to  America.'  They 
quite  certainly  came  from  the  Orient,  probably  from  India,  perhaps 
from  Egypt.  The  possibility  is  thus  introduced  of  the  boll-weevil 
and  square-weevil  as  well  having  both  been  imported  into  America 
from  the  Old  World  by  these  ancients  thousands  of  years  ago.  No 
statements  are  intended  to  be  made  by  the  writer  in  this  connection, 
but  the  points  of  possibility  are  merely  mentioned.  The  testimony  of 
students  of  Anthonomua  is  needed  in  this  connection. 

Considering  all  the  foregoing  facts  as  well  as  possibilities,  and 
especially  the  influence  upon  the  weevils  of  high  aridity  in  the  warmer 
regions,  what,  then,  is  the  outlook  for  future  cotton  production  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  Peru?  We  know  not  only  that  the  boll-weevil 
is  by  far  the  most  serious  enemy  of  cotton  that  exists  under  present 
conditions  in  the  Southern  States,  but  also  that  it  is  bound  to  invade 
the  entire  cotton  belt  in  spite  of  all  measures  that  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  it.  Its  great  seriousness  rests  on  the  fact  that  practically 
all  of  the  cotton  belt  of  the  Southern  States  lies  within  the  humid, 
warm  temperate  region.  The  square-weevil  of  Peru,  though  a  potent 
factor  at  times  under  present  conditions,  here  holds  no  such  serious 
menace  to  the  crop;  and  this  is  because  the  cotton  area  of  Peru  lies 
practically  all  within  the  arid  coast  strip. 

It  should  be  recognized  by  cotton  planters  that  the  warm  arid 
regions  of  the  globe,  with  their  long,  hot  and  dry  summers,  served  with 
a  certain  amount  of  irrigation,  have  been  found  to  produce  a  far 
higher  quality  of  cotton  fiber  than  has  ever  been  raised  in  humid 
regions.  The  native  Peruvian,  and  other  varieties  of  cotton  cultivated 
in  the  excessively  dry  and  hot  coastal  valleys  of  Peru  bring  as  high  as 
twenty-four  cents  gold  on  the  Liverpool  market,  and  average  twenty 
cents  or  more.  While  the  upland  cotton  of  the  Southern  States  is 
bringing  fourteen  cents,  exactly  the  same  variety  produced  in  Piura 
Department  brings  twenty-two  cents. .  The  difference  is  entirely  in 
quality  of  fiber,  due  wholly  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  hot  arid 
region  with  its  great  heat  and  dryness. 

The  natural  cotton  regions  of  the  world  are  Egypt  and  the  Soudan; 
the  southwestern  United  States;  northwestern  Mexico;  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, as  notably  the  coast  strip  of  Peru;  parts  of  South  Africa,  India, 
etc. 

The  natural  cotton  region  of  North  America  may  be  defined  aa 
follows:   Western  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  southwestern  Arizona,  south- 
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eastern  California,  the  Laguna  District  of  Mexico,  \inth  certain  hot 
semi-arid  districts  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
A  small  part  of  southwestern  Texas  might  also  he  included.  The 
time  .will  no  doubt  come  when  cotton  production  will  be  abandoned 
in  the  humid  area  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  area  of  production 
of  this  crop  transferred  to  the  warm  arid  region  just  mentioned. 
When  the  boll-weevil  has  become  distributed  throughout  the  present 
cotton  area  of  the  United  States,  the  annual  loss  from  its  efTects,  in 
spite  of  all  methods  and  agencies  that  can  lye  brought  to  l>ear  against 
it,  will  probably  exceed  $50,000,000.  Why  should  this  loss  continue 
to  be  incurred  and  carried  year  after  year,  when  a  new  cotton  region 
which  will  produce  a  far  higher  grade  of  fiber  worth  a  higher  ])rice 
awaits  exploitation? 

Let  the  Southern  States  raise  other  crops  that  are  better  suited  to 
their  conditions,  and  move  the  area  of  cotton  production  to  the 
southwest  where  it  belongs.  The  boll-weevil  i^ill  not  troubh*  it  thore. 
Such  action  will  not  be  realized  for  si»veral  decades,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
and  I  win  no  doubt  be  set  down  as  a  foolish  theorist  for  making  the 
suggestion.  However  this  may  be,  I  rely  upon  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  change  will  come  eventually  and  that  time  will  ])rov<>  the 
soundness  of  the  suggestion.  This  change  \iill  be,  moreover,  brought 
about  primarily  by  the  influence  of  the  boll-weevil.  Thus  the  j)laKue 
will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

The  arid  cotton  districts  of  Peru  have  little  to  fear  from  (»ither  of 
them*  weevils.  The  native  Peruvian  and  other  varieties  of  cotton  here 
are  allowed  to  grow  and  produce  for  several  y(»ars  in  succession,  the 
first  variety  giving  its  best  crop  during  the  second  year.  Such  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  allows  the  w<»evil  full  sway,  so  long  as  it  can  with- 
stand weather  conditions,  and  also  favors  greatly  several  other  serious 
pests  as  well.  A  change  in  system  of  cultivation  to  that  of  North 
America,  or  even  the  cutting  l)ack  of  the  plants  once  a  year,  will 
effectually  put  the  crop  lieyond  the  reach  of  the  w«^»vil  here,  and  at 
the  same  time  re<luce  other  pests  to  a  mininmm  including  the  piojo 
bianco.  Thus  North  America  needs  for  the  In^tterment  of  its  cotton 
production  the  hot  arid  climatic  conditicms  of  Peru,  while  Wn-  latter 
needs  for  the  same  purpose  the  North  American  .system  of  cultiva- 
tion. Supply  these  respective  needs  by  a  simple  exchange  of  ideas 
put  into  active  execution,  and  the  cotton  crops  of  l)oth  countries  will 
be  practically  free  of  plagues. 
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A  SIMPLE  AND  CONVENIENT  SYSTEM  OF  KEEPING  GENERAL 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  RECORDS 

By  Charles  H.  T.  Townsend,  Piura,  Peru 

The  system  described  below  was  devised  a  year  ago  by  the  writer 
on  his  arrival  in  Peru.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  a  region 
where  little  or  no  entomological  work  has  previously  been  done, 
And  where  much  time  must  elapse  before  determinations  of  species 
can  be  secured,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  general  entomological 
work.  It  has  been  in  use  for  a  year,  and  has  so  far  fulfilled  every 
reasonable  expectation. 

Note  slips  of  the  standard  card-catalog  size  are  used,  but  any  size 
desired  can  be  substituted  for  these.  Colored  cards  are  used  for 
heads.  Plant  names  are  the  chief  heads,  but  certain  others  are  included 
as  suit  the  needs  of  the  work.  A  single  species  of  plant  may  form  a 
head,  or  a  single  genus;  and  likewise  a  single  species  of  insect,  or  a 
group  of  insects.  Insect  heads  are  used  only  for  certain  groups  or 
categories  that  do  not  fall  naturally  under  plant  heads,  or  for  certain 
injurious  species  that  are  being  exhaustively  investigated  and  dealt 
with  economically. 

The  heads  are  allotted  numbers  from  1  to  1,000,  usually  two  num- 
bers being  reserved  for  each.  In  exceptional  cases  four  numbers  are 
reserved  for  a  head.  Thus  Hemichionaspis  minora  which  as  a  pest  of 
cotton,  is  being  specially  investigated  in  Peru,  is  allotted  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  head  to  include  not  only  that  species  but  all  allied  species 
whose  parasites  promise  well  for  use  against  it.  Two  numbers  are 
;given  to  Dysderctis,  Six  numbers  are  reserved  for  the  cotton  square- 
weevil  and  its  allies,  whose  parasites  may  be  used  against  it;  since  it 
has  recently  developed  that  this  newly  discovered  cotton  weevil  is  the 
cause  of  more  damage  to  cotton  in  Peru  than  all  other  insects  combined. 
Two  more  numbers  are  given  to  all  other  cotton  insects.  The  great 
mass  of  heads  are  plant  heads,  but  non-plant  heads  other  than  the 
above  are  human  and  animal  disease-transmitters  and  parasites,  wasps, 
bees,  stored  foods,  silk,  hides,  drugs,  collected  microparasites  and  others 
not  connected  with  hosts,  coccinellids,  ants,  termites,  locusts,  house- 
hold insects,  jiggers,  ticks,  museum  pests,  etc.  These  are  all  the  non- 
plant  heads  that  have  so  far  been  needed,  and  these  with  the  plant 
heads  have  brought  the  numbers  in  a  year  to  the  800-mark. 

When  the  first  thousand  numbers  have  been  used  for  heads,  the 
same  numbers  can  be  used  over  again  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
prefixed;  as  AI  to  A1,000,  Bl  to  B1,000,  etc.  This  allows  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  heads.    The  heads  and  slips  are  arranged  consecu- 
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lively  by  numbers.  The  colored  catch  cards  l>ear  the  head,  and  its 
initial  numbers,  as: — 247, — 248,  citrus  fruits. 

Under  each  head  numbers  are  multiplied  as  follows:  A  head  with 
numl)er8  247,  248,  follows  these  numbers  with  1,247,  1,248,  2,247, 
2,248,  3,247,  3,248,  etc.  Thus  a  head  with  two  numbers  admits  of 
two  hundred  species  being  placed  under  it  before  the  numbers  reach 
the  six-fifi^ure  space.  In  all  cases  the  final  numbers  are  the  same  for 
a  head. 

The  system,  as  so  far  outlined,  applies  only  to  insects  that  are  found 
on  their  respective  food-plants,  and  to  those  falling  under  the  non- 
plant  heads  adopted. 

All  enemies,  whether  parasites  or  predatory  insects,  of  the  spi^cies 
under  the  above  heads,  are  designated  by  adding  to  the  host-number 
the  following: 

**a  —  Egg-parasites. 
**2a  —  Dipterous  entoparasites  of  any  stage. 
3a  —  Hymenopterous  entoparasites  of  any  stage. 
**4a  —  Heteropterous  predators  of  any  stage. 
**5a  —  Coleopterous  predators  of  ditto. 
**6a  —  Lepidopterous  predators. 
**7a  —  Dipterous  predators. 
**8a  —  Neuropterous  predators. 
**9a  —  Hymenopterous  predators. 
**10a  —  Acarid  ectoparasites  or  predators. 

Other  enemy  heads  can  be  added  for  stylopid  or  other  entoparasites^ 
and  for  other  predators  or  ectoparasites,  etc.  The  letters  of  the*  English 
alphal)et  are  to  be  used,  and  then  doubled,  tripled,  etc.,  if  required; 
as  247**3a  to  247**3£,  247**3a2  to  247**3z2,  24r3a3  to  247^3z3.  etc., 
variations  as  preferred  may  be  adopted. 

Hyperparasites,  etc.,  can  be  numl)ered  with  a  repetition  of  the 
above  enemy  suffixes  added  to  the  host-number;  as  247°2a°  3a  to 
24r2a  *3«,  etc. 

I  have  used  the  suffix  **20  (a  to  z,  etc.)  for  fungous  diseases;  others 
can  be  added  for  bacterial  diseases,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  system  is  highly  elastic,  and  can  be  used 
at  once  before  the  names  of  any  of  the  species  of  insi^cts  are  known. 
Only  the  names  of  the  plants  are  needed. 

An  index  of  the  heads  is  kept  separate,  for  the  purpose  of  readily 
finding  the  numbers  belonging  to  each. 

With  any  other  system  the  greatest  confusion  exists  until  the  sjyeciea 
of  insects  are  known  by  name.  With  this  system,  order  is  maintained 
throughout,  as  well  as  a  food  plant  catalog  of  the  species. 
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Under  the  present  system,  as  soon  as  species  are  identified,  the 
slips  belonging  to  them  may  be  arranged  under  generic  heads  in  alpha- 
betic order,  thus  transferring  the  same  slips  from  the  original  plant  and 
other  head  system  of  the  first  index  to  a  second  index  system  using 
the  generic  names  of  the  insects.  At  the  same  time  the  names  of  the 
insects  are  entered  under  the  original  plant  and  other  heads,  and  the 
first  index  is  thus  retained  as  a  cross-reference  catalog  to  the  food-plants 
and  habits. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  a  species  has  two  or  more  host 
plants  or  host  insects  it  will  receive  as  many  numbers  under  the 
respective  heads.  Also  species  associated  with  one  being  specially 
investigated  for  purpose  of  bringing  together  at  a  glance  the  parasites 
available  for  the  latter  will  take  further  numbers  in  consequence. 
This  may  be  thought  a  serious  objection,  and  on  this  account  I  at 
first  had  some  misgiving  as  to  the  system,  but  it  has  not  proved  sa 
in  practise.  It  makes  no  difference  finally  how  many  numbers  a 
species  may  have,  since  each  number  must  necessarily  refer  at  once  to 
the  species;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  cause  great  confusion  if  two 
or  more  species  were  to  appear  under  the  same  number.  Upon  the 
identification  of  a  species,  all  the  sUps,  under  whatever  numbers,  come 
together  under  its  name  in  the  second  index,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
records  are  left  for  cross-reference  in  the  first  index.  The  first  is  a 
number  index,  relating  to  food-plants  and  habits;  the  second  is  a 
name  index,  relating  to  genera  and  species.  The  first  index  system, 
with  names  incorporated,  will  be  found  of  immense  practical  advan- 
tage as  a  supplement  to  the  second  index  system. 

While  this  scheme  has  been  devised  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  isolated 
region  where  entomological  work  is  being  inaugurated  practically  for 
the  first  time,  it  will  be  quite  readily  applicable  to  general  economic 
work  at  any  stage  of  records.  Such  species  of  insects  as  have  been 
determined  will  appear  in  the  second  index  while  all  notes  on  species 
still  unnamed  may  be  renumbered  and  arranged,  with  new  slips  of 
those  determined  under  the  first  system  which  is  thus  elaborated  into 
a  food-plant  and  food-habit  index.  Such  renumbering  should  prefix 
some  character  to  the  above  numbers,  as  N  (meaning  new  number), 
or  an  asterisk  or  Greek  letter,  or  the  number  may  be  written  in  red 
ink  or  other\^ise  distinguished  until  the  old  numbers  have  been  exceed- 
ed. The  new  numbers  can  be  added  to  the  specimens  without  remov- 
ing the  former  numbers.  For  the  second  system  a  generic  index  is 
found  in  the  head  cards  alphabetically  arranged.  The  beauty  of  the 
whole  scheme  is  that  it  is  capable  of  immediate  application,  without 
the  necessity  for  the  names  of  the  insects  being  predetermined,  and  of 
systematic  and  unlimited  extension  on  the  same  lines  as  begun,  the 
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records  of  any  species  being  at  once  available  at  all  times.  I  am 
able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  find  any  particular  note  that  I  have  made 
during  the  past  year  on  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  species  of  insects 
studied,  whether  yet  determined  or  still  without  name,  and  anyone 
who  familiarizes  himself  with  the  scheme  as  outlined  can  do  the  same. 
This  is  of  course  the  test  of  any  system  of  note  keeping.  Its  proof  is 
in  its  convenience  and  utility.  I  know  of  no  other  general  record 
scheme  that  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  conveniently  available  at  all 
stages  of  the  work. 


SOME  WATS  OF  REACHING  THE  PUBLIC 

By  H.  A.  G068ARD 

Last  year  I  presented  by  title  to  the  Association  of  Economic  En- 
tomologists a  paper  which  has  since  been  published  in  the  Journal 
OF  Economic  Entomology  on  **Thc  Value  and  Make-up  of  State  and 
County  Fair  Exhibits."  In  this,  I  discussed  one  of  the  methods  I 
use  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  entomological  work  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  special  feature  of  our  work 
will,  therefore,  need  no  further  mention  in  this  paper.  It  is  \^ith  the 
hope  that  a  discussion  of  other  methods  of  gaining  publicity  may 
bring  to  me  some  profitable  suggestions  from  my  fellow-workers 
and  that  I  may  impart  a  few  to  them  that  I  offer  this  paper. 

Of  course,  the  main  reliance  of  the  official  economic  entomologist 
for  publishing  his  results  must  be  through  the  customary  medium  of 
publicity  used  by  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected.  This 
is  usually  by  means  of  the  bulletin,  circular  and  annual  report.  Pro- 
fessor Sanderson  has  given  so  good  a  discussion  relating  to  ''Pul)lica- 
tions  of  the  Station  Entomologist"  in  No.  4,  Vol.  2  of  the  Journal 
or  Economic  Entomology  that  I  shall  pass  over  this  subject  quite 
briefly. 

I  wish,  however,  to  emphasize  the  recommendation  that  such  pub- 
lications be  generously  illustrated.  A  carefully  chosen,  significant 
cut  on  the  outside  cover  page  of  such  a  pamphlet  secures  for  it  a 
favorable  impression  before  it  is  perused,  and  nearly  always  insures 
its  being  read.  Abundant  and  good  illustrations  should  also  be  scat- 
tered through  the  body  of  the  pamphlet.  The  contents  of  the  bulle- 
tin must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  studies  of  the  writer,  but  ever>' 
entomologist  has  many  lines  of  work  open  to  him,  and  he  should 
rememl>er  in  making  his  selection  that  some  of  these  will  yield  imme- 
diate and  valuable  results  to  his  constitutents,  while  other  questions 
equally  easy  to  choose,  and  equally  important,  considered  from  the 
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standpoint  of  the  monetary  values  involved,  may  be  far  more  bafBing 
of  solution,  and  may  require  long  periods  of  observation  and  research 
to  obtain  any  sort  of  satisfactory  results — in  fact,  they  may  be  in- 
capable of  satisfactory  solution  at  all.  No  one  thing  has  done  more 
to  strengthen  the  Entomological  Department  of  the  Ohio  Station  with 
its  constituency  than  its  work  in  spraying  apples.  The  methods  cm- 
ployed  were  largely  transplanted  from  the  states  of  the  Far  West,  being 
chiefly  adaptations  of  the  methods  first  strongly  emphasized  by  Dr. 
E.  D.  Ball,  but  these  methods  would  not  have  been  generally  adopted 
or  used  to  any  considerable  extent  for  a  long  time  if  the  Experiment 
Station  had  not  tested  their  value  and  adaptability  to  Ohio  con- 
ditions. Because  of  his  service  to  the  state  in  thus  giving  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  resurrection  of  the  fruit-growing  industry,  the  ento- 
mologist has  gained  such  financial  support  that  he  has  been  enabled 
to  direct  the  leisurely  investigation  of  some  of  the  more  diflScult  and 
abstruse  problems,  the  results  of  which,  considered  by  themselves, 
would  have  brought  him  very  meager  support,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. It  often  happens  that  after  years  of  faithful  and  conscientious 
work  on  an  injurious  insect,  the  investigator  can  do  but  little  more 
than  give  a  full  account  of  its  history,  habits,  instars,  etc.,  confessing 
that  adequate  remedial  measures  have  not  been  found.  While  such 
work  is  valuable  and  must  be  done,  the  wise  director  of  research  will 
so  distribute  his  eflfort  that  part  of  it  is  likely  to  produce  strikingly 
successful  economic  results,  part  of  it  will  be  given  to  important  ques- 
tions that  do  not  seem  to  hold  out  any  immediate  promise  of  success- 
ful solution,  and  another  part  of  it  can  be  devoted  to  the  strictly 
technical  work  which  interests  only  the  professional  entomologist. 
If  the  most  promising  fields  of  work  are  neglected,  no  amount  of 
faithful  plodding  or  persistence  in  trying  to  solve  more  difficult  prob- 
lems wall  secure  for  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology  the  standing  with  its  constituents  that  can  be 
obtained  from  doing  well  some  important  piece  of  work  that  contrib- 
utes directly  and  obviously  to  their  pocket  books.  So  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  whether  the  work  is 
entirely  new  and  original  or  whether  it  is  largely  demonstrational  in 
character.  Where  demonstrational  work  is  provided  for  through 
other  agencies  than  the  Experiment  Station,  more  time  is,  of  course, 
left  to  the  station  entomologists  for  original  research,  and  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  be  left  for  this  purpose; 
but  in  my  opinion  there  is  always  likely  to  be  sufficient  material  for 
original  observation  in  any  large-scale  demonstrational  experiment  to 
justify  the  required  outlay  of  time  and  money  to  accomplish  it,  aside 
from  considering  the  increased  prestige  gained  for  the  department. 
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This  increased  prestige  often  leads  to  such  increased  support  that  in- 
stead of  being  a  handicap  to  research,  aSs  appeared  probable  when  the 
work  was  commenced,  it  becomes  a  means  of  distinctly  furthering 
original  research.  The  chief  point  is  that  he  who  would  go  before 
the  public  with  a  message  of  any  sort,  whether  it  be  original  or  merely 
demonstrational,  must  have  a  message  that  the  people  understand 
and  which  touches  their  welfare.  They  would  far  rather  be  taught 
how  to  utilize  old  knowledge  that  is  of  great  value  to  them,  than  to  be 
given  tedious  and  unimportant  information  that  is  entirely  new.  The 
support  they  give  will  be  proportional  to  the  benefit  which  they  think 
they  have  received.  Demonstration  meetings  are  very  useful  for 
arousing  interest.  A  ^ood  discussion  of  the  value  of  these  is  given 
by  Prof.  Franklin  Sherman  in  No.  5,  Vol.  2,  of  the  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomologt.  In  Ohio  we  have  made  use  of  about  the  same 
methods  as  Professor  Sherman  in  conducting  spraying  demonstra- 
tions. The  railway  companies  are  generally  glad  to  distribute  adver- 
tising matter  along  their  lines  and  to  put  up  posters  in  their  depots 
throughout  the  territory  that  is  likely  to  furnish  excursionists  to  the 
demonstration  orchards.  Considerably  more  important  than  spray- 
ing demonstrations  have  been  our  field  meetings  to  study  results  of 
the  season's  work.  The  first  of  these  was  held  in  the  Schmitkons 
orchard  in  the  fall  of  1907.  The  results  of  spraying  in  this  orchard 
are  sc»t  forth  in  Bulletin  191  of  the  Ohio  Station.  Besides  a  detailed 
explanation  of  how  the  spra>ing  had  been  done  on  the?  difTerent 
plots,  illustrated  by  a  spraying  outfit  in  action,  water  being  used  for 
the  licjuid,  a  diversified  program  was  prepared  covering  several  pha.s<»s 
of  orcharding.  The  station  horticulturist  was. present  and  gave  a 
lecture  on  pruning  and  culture  of  the  orchard,  the  station  botanist 
gave  a  lecture  on  orchard  disc*ases,  and  a  practical  orchardist  gave  an 
address  on  marketing  and  packing. 

All  of  the  arrangements  were  made  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  so  successful  was  the  meeting  that  it  was  (h»cided  to  have 
an  annual  field  meeting  of  the  society  each  fall  at  somi*  place  where 
practical  lessons  could  l)e  learned.  The  same  general  plan  in  regard 
to  program  has  l)een  followed  at  subsequent  meetings  and  wliile  these 
have  not  always  been  held  in  orchards  that  were  in  charge*  of  the  En- 
tomological Department,  entomological  topics  have  always  had 
a  place  on  the  program.  They  have  generally  been  held  in  an  orchard 
which  was  for  the  season  in  charge  of  some  one  of  the  station  depart- 
ments, but  in  some  cases  have  been  taken  to  the  orchard  of  some 
exjM'rt  fruit-grower  who  was  able  to  teach  valuable  lessons  from  his 
orchards  and  his  fruit-growing  methods.  The  present  autunm,  the 
field  meeting  was  held  at  the  Station  orchards  at  \Voost(*r.     These 
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were  all  used  during  the  season  by  the  Department  of  Entomology 
for  spraying  experiments  in  which  the  effects  of  the  different  combi- 
nations of  sprays  such  as  lime-sulfur  and  arsenate  of  lead,  and  bor- 
deaux mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  in  different  proportions  were 
shown  on  foliage  and  fruit.  At  an  earlier  date,  about  midsummer, 
all  the  farmers'  institute  speakers  employed  by  the  state  assembled 
in  a  convention  were  conducted  through  the  same  orchards  and  ex- 
planations were  given  of  the  work  being  done  and  the  treatment  that 
had  been  given  to  the  different  plots.  The  reports  of  these  autumn 
field  meetings  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society  have  been  printed  and 
distributed  as  circulars  of  the  Ohio  Station.  A  good  idea  of  what  is 
done  at  these  field  meetings  and  the  nature  of  the  papers  or  off-hand 
talks  presented,  can  be  obtained  by  consulting  Circulars  87  and  103 
which  contain  quite  full  details. 

The  farmers*  institute  also  furnishes  a  method  for  reaching  a  good 
many  people.  It  often  happens  that  a  man  will  read  with  interest 
a  bulletin,  the  author  of  which  is  personally  known  to  him,  when  it 
would  hardly  be  noticed  if  the  writer  were  a  stranger.  There  is  a  limit, 
however,  to  the  amount  of  institute  work  that  can  be  done  by  the 
research  student,  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  discourage  calls  of  this 
kind  rather  than  try  to  multiply  them.  At  the  Ohio  Station  we  print 
a  folder  each  fall  which  contains  the  following  introductory  paragraph: 

The  members  of  the  Station  Staff  named  below  are  prepared  to  assist  at  a  limited 
number  of  independent  farmers'  institutes  and  similar  meetings.  No  per  diem  is 
charged  for  this  service,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  speakers  will  be  reimbursed  for 
their  necessary  traveling  and  hotel  expenses. 

Where  two  or  more  names  are  given  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  topics  requests  may 
be  made  for  discussion  of  any  of  the  topics  on  the  list  by  any  member  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  lecturer  requested  will  be  sent  if  possible,  but  if  conflicting  engagements 
make  this  impossible,  some  other  person  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject  will  be  sent. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  entomological  topics  we  print  the  names 
of  the  entire  entomological  staff  as  far  as  they  are  available  for  such 
work,  thus: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENTOMOLOGY 
H.  A.  Gossard. 
W.  H.  Goodwin. 
11.  D.  Whitmaksh. 

1.  How  to  spray  the  apple  orchard.     (In  some  of  our  experiments  the  net  re- 
turns have  averaged  $400  and  $500  per  acre  for  a  single  crop. ) 

2.  How  to  spray  peach,  pear  and  plum  orchards. 

3.  How  to  treat  the  \'ineyard  to  prevent  Grapeborrj'  worm  and  other  insect 
enemies  of  the  grape. 

4.  Home-made  sprays,  commercial  insecticides  and  spraj'ing  machinery. 

5.  Our  allies  in  the  war  against  insects;  birds,  insectivorous  animals,  parasitefl, 
fungous  and  bacterial  diseases. 
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6.  Insects  injurious  to  stored  grain  and  how  to  prevent  injury. 

7.  Insects  injurious  to  cereal  gpuins. 

8.  Insects  injurious  to  forage  cfope. 

9.  Insects  injurious  to  garden  crops. 

10.  Insects  injurious  to  potatoes. 

11.  Insects  injurious  to  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

12.  Insects  injurious  to  livestock. 

13.  How  to  treat  San  Jo86  scale. 

14.  How  to  treat  the  Fruit  Bark  Beetle  and  other  borers. 

15.  Wonders  of  the  Insect  World  (40  minutes  night  stereopticon  lecture,    many 
slides  in  natural  color.) 

16.  Some  birds  and  small  animals,    good  and  bad;   their  habits  and  value  (40 
minutes,  night  stereopticon  lecture,  several  colored  slides.) 

17.  Relation  of  insects  to  human  welfare  (40  minutes,  night,  by  II.  A.  Gossard.) 

18.  Spraying  machinery  (40  minutes  night  stereopticon  lecture,  by  W.  H.  Good- 
win. 

19.  Any  entomological  topic  not  listed  will  be  discussed  if  request  for  the  same 
is  made  two  weeks  before  the  institute. 

In  our  experience,  simple  talking  \iithout  any  illustrative  material 
is  not  satisfactory.  We  have  several  ways  for  illustrating  our  lectures. 
For  day  lectures  we  make  much  use  of  enlarged  bromide*  pictures.  Life 
histories  of  insects,  character  of  damage  wrought  by  them,  comparative 
results  of  treatment,  different  types  of  insecticidal  machinery,  etc., 
are  quite  susceptible  to  this  kind  of  illustration.  We  use  pa.stel>oard 
mounting  cards  alx)ut  20x24  inches,  or  larger,  so  they  ea.*<ily  take 
plates  16  X  20.  These  will  carry  illustrations  sufficiently  large*  to  Ix' 
seen  readily  by  all  the  members  of  an  average  institute  audience  of 
100  to  500  people.  To  economize  weight  we  sometimes  put  a  plate 
on  each  side  of  the  board  and  sometimes  we  mount  the  plates  on  sheets 
of  cloth  instead  of  l)oard.  To  carry  these*  illustrations  we  wraj)  them 
in  a  cover  of  oilcloth  and  put  a  shawl  strap  about  them.  The  litho- 
graphic chart  recently  prepared  by  Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn  of  Minne- 
sota for  use  in  the  schools  of  his  state  seemed  so  well  adapted  for  insti- 
tute work  that  I  have  had  this  backed  with  cloth  and  expect  to  make 
more  or  less  use  of  it  in  giving  the  introductory  lecture  at  iiLstitutes. 
Our  Ohio  institutes  are  usually  for  two  days,  and  each  worker  is  gen- 
erally expected  to  give  four  and  sometimes  as  many  as  six  lectures 
during  the  session.  For  evening  lectures  we  make  much  use  of  the 
stereopticon.  The  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co.  have  built  a  port- 
able lantern  according  to  specifications  furnished  them  l)y  our  Mt^sjsrs. 
HousiT  and  (ioodwin  which  can  be  mounted  on  an  ordinary  camera 
tripoil  and  the  entire  machine  with  accessories,  excepting  the  slides, 
can  Ik*  packt*d  in  an  ordinary  suit  case  and  weigh,  when  pack(»il,  but 
little  more  than  thirty  pounds. 

WV  use  an  alco-lite  attachment  with  this  machine  and  find  it  quite 
isfactory.     We  have  also  an  electric  lantern  which  we  use  in  build- 
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ings  that  are  wired  and  supplied  with  electricity  and  where  exception- 
ally large  audiences  are  expected,  but  this  machine  is  altogether  too 
heavy  for  general  use.  We  have  several  hundred  lantern  slides,  three 
or  four  hundred  having  been  chosen  from  the  Siingerland  list  and  we 
have  made  about  as  many  of  our  own.  We  have  just  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  in  natural  colors  and  arrange  them  so  as  to  give  a 
connected  and  logical  lecture.  The  first  slide  is  generally  the  one 
which  shows  the  division  of  insects  into  two  groups,  those  with  suck- 
ing and  those  with  biting  mouth-parts,  then  a  series  illustrating  com- 
plete and  incomplete  metamorphosis  is  shown,  then  slides  illustrating 
fecundity,  parasitism,  predaceous  forms,  the  work  of  bacterial  and 
entomophilus  diseases,  the  functions  of  birds  and  insectivorous  ani- 
mals, mimicry,  etc.  After  this  introductory  matter,  special  considera- 
tion is  given  to  such  insects  as  are  apt  to  be  of  most  local  interest  or 
which  illustrate  the  day  lectures.  Some  of  the  finest,  most  beautiful, 
and  surprising  slides  are  always  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  lecture. 
Topic  16  has  been  added  to  give  a  wider  range  of  choice  and  to  accom- 
modate audiences  which  in  preceding  seasons  have  heard  No.  15. 
Mr.  Siingerland  has  prepared  many  of  the  bird  slides  for  us  and  we 
have  made  a  good  many  ourselves.  Besides  birds,  the  rabbit,  the 
rat,  the  skunk,  the  mole,  the  shrew,  the  woodchuck  and  the  toad  are 
considered.  The  natural  history  of  these  is  discussed  in  more  or  less 
detail  and  suggestions  for  control  or  propagation  are  furnished. 
Many  insect  slides  are  worked  into  this  lecture  to  illustrate  the  food 
habits  of  birds.  Topic  No.  17  is  the  article  published  in  No.  5,  Vol.  2, 
Journal  of  Economic  Entomology.  This  is  a  somewhat  heavy 
lecture  for  the  average  audience  and  though  generally  well  received, 
I  doubt  if  it  leaves  so  lasting  an  impression  as  the  stereopticon  lec- 
tures and  I  know  it  is  not  so  popular.  The  evening  lecture  by  Mr. 
Goodwin  on  *' Spraying  Machinery"  is  very  practical  and  is  gener- 
ously illustrated  with  a  splendid  set  of  slides  of  our  own  making,  but 
we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
much  call  for  it.  The  county  schools  of  agriculture  lasting  from  one  to 
two  weeks  each,  also  offer  an  opportunity  for  giving  short  courses  in 
entomology,  and  will,  doubtless,  supplant  the  farmers'  institutes  in 
time.  These  are  comparatively  new  developments  in  Ohio  agri- 
cultural education,  and  we  have  thus  far  had  little  opportimity  to  test 
their  possibilities  for  entomological  instruction.  The  horticultural 
and  agricultural  train  offer  some  opportunities  for  scattering  informa- 
tion, but  thus  far,  we  have  not  tried  to  utilize  this  method  of  propa- 
ganda. I  believe  Mr.  Shaw  of  our  state  department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Extention  at  our  state  university 
have  used  it  with  considerable  success. 
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The  midwinter  Ohio  Apple  Show  at  Columbus,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  affords 
an  opportunity  of  which  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  to  exhibit  our 
spraying  results  to  the  public.  We  purchase  whatever  apples  are 
necessary  from  the  orchardists,  with  whom  we  cooperate,  to  show 
the  results  of  spraying  upon  insects,  the  effects  of  different  sprays  in 
causing  russeting,  etc.  Our  State  Horticultural  Society  always  expects 
a  report  from  the  station  entomologist,  and  from  the  state  inspector 
of  nurseries  and  orchards  as  well,  upon  the  observations  and  results 
of  the  year's  work. 

The  agricultural  newspaper  furnishes  an  easy  means  for  exploiting 
station  work,  but  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  utilized  it  far  less 
than  I  should  have  done  for  this  purpose.  While  I  have  occasionally 
volunteered  an  article  for  the  Ohio  Farmer  and  for  other  agricultural 
papers  printed  in  the  state,  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  confined  myself 
to  answering  such  questions  as  were  submitted  to  me  by  the  editors 
with  the  request  that  I  answer  them.  As  between  too  much  or  too 
little  publicity  through  newspaper  writing,  I  believe  too  little  is 
preferable,  but  am  satisfied  that  I  would  help  more  people  if  I  con- 
tributed at  least  one  good  practical  article  each  month.  One  disad- 
vantage about  too  much  publicity,  especially  of  the  kind  gained  through 
newspaper  writing,  is  that  departmental  correspondence  is  apt  to 
become  too  burdensome  and  encroach  too  much  upon  the  time  of  the 
staff.  We  are  now  obliged  to  anwer  from  5,000  to  7,000  entomological 
queries  per  year  at  the  Ohio  Station  and  we  almost  wish  it  were 
unnecessary  to  ever  increase  the  numl)er.  I  am  now  asking  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  means  to  hire  a  clerk  who  can  be  trained  to  answer  a 
large  fraction  of  these  without  consulting  the  entomologists  except 
to  make  certain  the  identification  of  insects.  To  enable  him  to  do  this 
the  more  readily,  we  expect  to  prepare  short  printed  accounts  of  the 
life  histories  and  habits  of  the  more  important  economic  insects  with 
recommendations  for  treatment  against  the  same.  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  will  1m»  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties  than  our  present  method 
and  at  the  same  time,  cheaper  than  sending  out  a  bulletin  or  circular 
in  answer  to  each  inquiry.  In  whatever  way  such  inquiries  are 
aiiswen»d,  enough  of  detail  must  Im?  given  to  enal)le  the  in(|uirer  to  ob- 
tain a  complete  answer  to  all  the  questions  he  had  asked  and  I>eside8 
these,  to  all  that  he  ought  to  have  asked.  If  this  care  is  taken  to 
inform  imiuirers.  the  correspondence  of  the  entomologist  will  increase 
fully  as  fast  as  is  desirable,  and  I  sometimes  think  faster.  I  keep 
small  slips  just  large  enough  to  fit  into  our  letter  envelopes,  having 
print(Ml  directions  on  each  for  making  one  of  the  various  sprays,  for 
using  fKiisoned  bait  for  cutworms,  for  treating  cabbage  worms,  for 
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combating  the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  etc.;  others  giving  the 
addresses  of  manufacturers  of  spraying  machinery  and  of  insecticides 
and  such  other  information  as  is  most  frequently  asked  for.  This 
saves  much  time  in  dictating  letters  and  an  extension  of  the  plan 
would  enable  a  bright  clerk  to  take  care  of  much  of  the  correspondence 
without  much  help. 

The  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  the  station  entomologist  can 
quietly  remain  at  his  oflSce  headquarters  and  prosecute  his  researches 
without  interruption  by  his  constitutents.  Today  they  wish  to 
know  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  is  doing  and  it  is  apt  to  be  his 
own  fault  if  they  do  not  value  his  advice  as  highly  as  they  do  that 
of  other  agricultural  experts  in  different  fields  of  endeavor.  Upon 
his  good  sense  and  cleverness  in  presenting  results  that  are  worth 
presenting,  will  depend  the  continuance  of  the  public  favor  toward 
entomological  activities,  now  so  happily  achieved  and  held. 


SPRAYING  FOR  THE  EUONYMUS  SCALE 

By  Z.  P.   Metcalf,  AsHslani  Enlomologisij  Slate  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  euonymus  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  hedge  plants  grown  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  evergreen,  hardy,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  euonymus  scale  seems  to  be  free  from  diseases.  This  insect, 
however,  is  so  destructive  that  what  were  once  beautiful  hedges  are 
now  reduced  to  scraggly  clumps  or  the  entire  hedge  has  been  cut  down 
and  removed. 

During  the  summer  of  1909,  what  had  once  been  a  magnificent  hedge 
was  turned  over  to  us  for  experimental  purposes.  This  hedge  con- 
sisted of  about  one  thousand  feet  averaging  four  and  one-half  feet 
high,  and  about  two  feet  wide.  This  together  with  ten  large  clumps 
averaging  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
height  gave  us  an  excellent  chance  to  try  out  practical  remedies. 
The  hedge  was  in  varying  degrees  of  infestation.  In  fact,  about  three 
hundred  feet  of  the  hedge  was  so  far  gone  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
cut  it  down  and  reset  with  young  hedge.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
plants  in  the  portion  removed  were  dead,  the  remainder  were  very 
nearly  dead.  On  July  16,  1909,  kerosene  emulsion,  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner,  at  the  strengths  of  15,  20  and  30  per  cent  oil  was  used 
on  three  diflPerent  clumps  of  euonymus  separate  from  the  main  hedge. 
All  three  clumps  were  badly  infested.  These  clumps  were  inspected 
on  July  23.  At  this  time  it  was  found  that  the  15  per  cent  kerosene 
emulsion  had  done  very  Httle  good, — certainly  not  more  than  10  per 
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cent  of  the  scale  were  killed.  The  clump  sprayed  with  20  per  cent 
kerosene  emulsion  showed,  on  an  average,  about  75  per  cent  killed. 
The  clump  sprayed  with  30  per  cent  showed  an  average  of  about  90 
per  cent  killed.  None  of  the  plants  showed  any  injury  whatsoever 
from  the  application  of  the  spray  mixture.  It  was,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  spray  additional  clumps.  On  July  29  seven  additional  clumps, 
together  with  those  originally  sprayed,  were  sprayed  with  30  per  cent 
kerosene  emulsion.  This  was  repeated  on  August  11.  On  both  dates 
the  sun  shone  brightly  all  the  time  the  spraying  was  going  on  and  it 
was  exceptionally  hot,  even  for  that  season  of  the  year.  These  clumps 
were  examined  on  March  4  and  it  was  found  that  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  scale  were  killed  on  the  clumps  which  had  received  two  spraying 
with  30  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion.  The  results  were  no  better  than 
this  on  the  clump  which  had  received  one  spraying  of  15  per  cent 
kerosene  emulsion  and  two  sprayings  with  30  per  cent  kerosene  emul- 
sion. The  clump  which  had  received  one  spraying  with  20  per  cent 
and  two  sprayings  with  30  per  cent  showed  about  98  per  cent  of  the 
scale  killed.  The  clump  which  had  received  three  sprayings  with  30 
per  cent  kerosene  emulsion  seemed  to  be  practically  free  from  scale 
and  although  it  received  no  subsequent  sprayings  it  remained  free 
from  scale,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  clumps  on  the  lawn  when 
last  inspected  on  September  9,  1910. 

On  March  4  a  new  series  of  experiments  was  started.  Six  sections 
of  the  main  part  of  the  hedge,  measuring  alx)ut  thirty  feet  each,  were 
sprayed  with  the  following  mixture:  (Commercial  lime-sulphur,  1  to  10 
and  1  to  15.  Scalecide,  1  to  10  and  1  to  15.  Kerosene  emulsion, 
40  fier  cent  and  60  per  cent  oil.  These  sections  were  examined  on 
June  3,  when  it  was  found  that  none  of  the  hedge  had  been  injured 
by  any  of  the  mixture.  Arranged  according  to  their  relative  effec- 
tiveness they  would  rank  at)out  as  follows:  Scalecide,  1  to  10;  kerosene 
emulsicm;  60  per  cent,  scalecide,  1  to  15;  kerosene  emulsion,  40  per 
cent,  lime-sulphur,  1  to  10;  lime-sulphur  1  to  15. 

On  June  3  additional  sections  of  the  hedge  were  sprayed.  Half  of 
each  of  the  blocks  sprayed  iinth  scalecide  on  March  4  were  sprayed 
\^nth  scalecide,  1  to  35.  In  addition  ninety  feet,  which  had  not  been 
previously  sprayed,  was  gone  over  with  scalecide  1  to  35  and  sixty 
feet  with  scalecide,  1  to  25.  Half  of  each  of  the  sections  which  had 
been  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  on  March  4  were  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulplmr,  1  to  30.  In  addition  two  blocks  of  150  feet  each  were  sprayed 
with  commercial  lime-sulphur  at  1  to  20  and  1  to  30.  Half  of  each  of 
the  bl(K*ks  which  had  l)een  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion  on  March 
4  were  sprayeti  with  30  per  cent  kerosene  emulsion.  In  addition  fifty 
et  of  the  unsprayed  portion  was  sprayed  with  30  per  cent  kerosene 
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emulsion  as  well  as  the  seven  large  clumps  on  the  lawn  which  had 
received  only  two  sprayings  previously. 

•  The  entire  hedge  was  examined  carefully,  on  September  9  the  un- 
sprayed  portions  were  practically  all  dead.  The  portions  sprayed 
showed  varying  degrees  of  infestation,  from  almost  perfectly  clean 
hedge  to  that  which  had  been  but  slightly  benefited.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  relative  original  infestation  one  was  able  ta  judge 
very  accurately  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  solutions  used,  as 
well  as  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  sprayings  applied  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  As  far  as  we  were  able  to  judge  there  was  very 
little  difference  between  winter  applications  of  strong  solutions  and 
summer  applications  of  the  same  solutions  used  at  weaker  strengths. 
The  best  results  seemed  to  be  obtained  by  making  one  application  of 
the  stronger  solution  in  the  winter  time  and  two  of  the  weaker  in  the 
summer  time  until  the  scale  is  under  control.  After  the  scale  is  once 
thoroughly  under  control,  we  belieye  it  can  be  held  in  check  by  one 
summer  or  one  winter  spraying  each  year,  using  either  a  soluble  oil 
br  kerosene  emulsion.  Our  results  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  early 
March,  early  June  and  early  August  are  desirable  times  to  make  these 
sprayings  under  the  climatic  conditions  of  North  Carolina. 

Of  the  three  materials  tried,  scalecide,  1  to  10  in  winter  and  1  to  25 
in  summer,  would  rank  the  highest.  Next  to  this  we  would  place 
kerosene  emulsion,  60  per  cent  in  winter  and  30  per  cent  in  summer. 
Either  one  of  these  materials  seems  to  be  an  effective  remedy  for  the 
euonymus  scale.  Our  experience  goes  to  show  that  these  strengths 
may  be  used  without  any  danger  of  injuring  the  plant.  Commercial 
lime-sulphur  did  not  prove  to  be  an  efifective  remedy  in  any  of  the 
strengths  used.  Although  the  hedge  sprayed  with  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  showed  decided  improvement  over  no  spraying  at  all. 

Not  the  least  important  fact  derived  from  these  experiments  to  our 
mind,  is  that  spray  mixtures  to  be  effective  against  this  scale  must  be 
used  at  a  much  greater  strength  than  heretofore  recommended. 

Brown-Tail  Moth  in  Connecticut  {Euproctis  chrysorrhwa  Fabr.). — The  brown-tail 
moth  was  discovered  in  Thompson,  Conn.,  in  April,  1910,  and  later  in  Putnam. 
At  Thompson  several  fruit  trees  found  to  be  infested  were  sprayed  with  lead  arsenate 
during  May,  and  at  the  present  time  very  few  nests  are  found  in  that  locality.  The 
infestation  at  Putnam  was  discovered  too  late  for  spraying,  and  the  nests  were  quite 
abundant  on  fruit  trees  in  the  city  back  yards.  Scattering  nests  were  found  on  trees 
three  miles  to  the  eastward,  near  the  Rhode  Island  line.  Local  parties  cut  off  and 
burned  about  five  bushels  of  nests  in  Putnam,  and  later  our  state  scouts  went  over 
the  giound  thoroughly  and  destroyed  about  2,000  nests.  The  scouts  are  still  working 
in  Thompson  at  this  writing,  and  though  it  is  too  early  to  generalize,  it  is  probable 
that  this  infestation  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  Connecticut  is  the  edge  of 
the  infested  region  extending  through  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  which  has 
been  close  to  the  Connecticut  line  for  at  least  two  years.  W.  E.  BRnroN. 
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Proceediotfs   of  the   Ninth   Annual    Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Official 
Horticultural  Inspectors 

(CofUinued  from  p.  129) 
Report  or  ComcnrBB  on  Treatment  or  ScALE-iNrESTEo  Nurseries 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Association  to  inquire 
into  methods  of  dealing  with  nurseries  infested  with  San  Jos6  scale  and  to  make 
specific  suggestions  pertaining  thereto  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

As  soon  as  the  bulk  of  inspection  work  for  1910  was  disposed  of  in  our  own  states, 
the  committee  began  an  inquiry,  sending  letters  to  the  proper  authorities  in  each 
state  as  shown  by  the  lists  of  the  secretary  of  this  Association. 

In  several  instances  no  replies  were  received, — in  one  or  two  cases  it  was  declined 
to  discuss  the  matter, — in  several  cases  merely  the  legal  requirements  of  the  state 
were  mentioned  without  any  description  of  the  real  methods  of  exact  work  done. 

Your  committee  is  glad  to  report,  however,  that  a  goodly  number  of  satisfactory 
replies  were  received,  for  the  most  part  from  states  where  this  work  is  of  prime  im- 
portance,— and  in  several  instances  hints  or  suggestions  were  given  which  we  hope 
will  be  of  interest. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  of  the  inspectors  is  in  favor  of  the  following  genera 
scheme  of  treatment  for  nurseries  infested  with  San  Josd  scale. 

Treatment  of  Sctde-dnfested  Nurseries 

1.  A  close  general  inspection  to  determine  exact  extent  of  infestation. 

2.  Every  trpe  or  plant  actually  seen  to  be  infested  destroyed. 

3.  Second  inspection,  if  possible  (tree  by  tree,  if  practicable)  late  in  season  or  at 
digging  time. 

4.  Fumigation  of  all  stock  remaining,  after  destroying  all  visibly  infested  trees. 

In  some  states  the  fumigating  is  done  by  the  inspectors, — in  others  the  nurseryman 
signs  an  agreement  or  affidavit  to  do  it  and  it  is  left  to  him, — in  others  it  is  required 
by  law  of  all  nurseries  and  left  to  them  (with  complete  instructions)  except  in  the 
worst  cases,  which  are  fumigated  by  the  inspector. 

Modifications  practiced  by  different  inspectors  which  are  believed  to  make  for 
better  results  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  one  state  all  cyanide  is  furnished  through  the  inspector's  office,  thus  insuring 
good,  uniform  grade  and  proper  doses. 

2.  In  one  state  it  is  required  to  spra^'  all  growing  stork  in  nurseries  where  scale 
has  been  found  with  mmlt  that  infestation  is  rendered  less  from  year  to  year. 

3.  In  one  state  a  special  form  of  certificate  (stating  that  part  of  the  stock  vnm» 
found  infested),  is  issued  to  infested  nurseries.  No  nurseryman  would  want  such 
a  certificate  if  he  could  possibly  get  a  clean  certificate. 

4.  One  inspector  destroys  every  plant  found  infested  and  all  around  it  for  a  die> 
tance  of  twenty  to  thirty  (eet. 

5.  In  one  state  all  inspections  after  the  first  are  charged  for,  the  fee  baaed  on 
infeste<l  acreaice  invoK*ea, — so  a  nurser>'man  seeks  to  avoid  more  than  the  one 
reguUr  inspection,  which  is  free.  In  another  state  where  second  visit  is  needed  or 
fumigation  done  by  inspector,  the  whole  expense  is  charged  to  the  nurserynum. 

6.  Some  states  withhold  the  certificate  until  all  the  work  of  the  inspectore 
been  completed. 
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It  is  usual  to  permit  sales  from  infested  blocks, — but  only  after  all  visibly  infested 
trees  are  deistroyed,  and  after  fumigation  (by  nurseryman  or  inspector)  of  all  the 
others.  The  making  of  tree  by  tree  inspection  and  then  not  requiring  fumigation  is 
followed  by  one  inspector  with  small  nurseries,  but  fumigation  is  required  of  those 
doing  a  large  trade.  The  fumigation,  and  later  selling,  of  trees  known  to  be  infested 
has  been  permitted  on  some  occasions  in  one  state.  Such  concessions,  which  might 
appear  dangerous,  are  usually  in  cases  where  the  stock  is  destined  for  localities 
already  infested  and  where  the  purchasers  do  not  care  whether  it  is  infested  or 
not,  as  it  will  be  watched  and  sprayed  anyway. 

It  is  suggested  that  much  would  be  gained  if  the  fumigation  of  all  buds,  scions, 
etc.,  brought  into  the  nursery  could  be  secured, — but  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  enforce 
this.    Intelligent  and  careful  nurserymen  might  gladly  adopt  the  suggestion. 

From  one  state  comes  the  suggestion  for  central  quarantine  stations  where  all 
entering  stock  should  be  inspected. 

But  it  must  be  recognized  in  all  work  that  the  degree  of  thoroughness  and  exactness 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  man  who  inspects,  and  the  character  of  the  nursery- 
man. The  time,  money  and  force  available  for  the  work  are  also  factors  which  can- 
not be  eliminated.  An  inspector  working  alone,  who  has  limited  funds  and  time 
will  readily  make  every  possible  concession  to  a  conscientious  nurseryman, — while 
an  inspector  with  ample  funds  and  time  to  look  after  details  may  be  very  exacting 
with  a  nur8er3rman  whom  he  distrusts.  We  find  that  everywhere  this  human  element 
enters, — and  in  no  state,  even  with  the  most  explicit  Itfws,  do  we  believe  that  it  can 
be  or  should  be  eliminated.  Flexibility,  with  much  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  com* 
petent  and  conscientious  inspector,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  desirable  points  which  ia 

sought  for  everywhere. 

Frankun  Sherman,  Jr.^  Chairman. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  23,  1910. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  the  committee 
continued  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  investigations,  so  that  a 
proper  system  of  treatment  can  be  outlined  by  the  Association. 


President  Washburn:  The  next  on  the  program  is  a  paper  "A 
Practical  Method  of  Inspecting  Imported  Seedlings"  by  Mr.  Symona 
of  College  Park,  Maryland. 

A    PRACTICAL    METHOD    OF    INSPECTING    IMPORTED 

SEEDLINGS 

By  Thomas  B.  Symons,  College  Parky  Md. 

The  question  of  properly  inspecting  the  large  amount  of  imported 
trees,  plants,  seedlings,  etc.,  that  are  now  received  annually  in  our 
several  Eastern  States  particularly,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the 
country,  due  to  finding  the  hibernating  stages  of  the  brown-tail  and 
gypsy  mothS)  as  well  as  other  pests,  is  one  that  has  taxed  the  resources 
of  state  inspectors  who  are  provided  with  limited  funds  for  such  work. 
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Indeed,  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  was  ignorant  until  the  past  two  years 
of  the  large  amount  of  such  stock  that  is  imported  into  this  country 
With  a  view  of  stimulating  a  discussion  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  different  inspectors  and  to  show  how  this  work  is  being  handled  in 
Maryland,  this  brief  paper  is  presented. 

Amount  of  Stock  Imported 

During  the  last  spring  the  following  approximate  amounts  and 
character  of  stock  was  imported  by  persons  in  Maryland : 

2,302,300  French  fruit  stocks. 
754,417  Holland  fruit  stocks. 
149,325  Holland  Ornamentals. 
10,000  French  Ornamentals. 
Total,  3,216,042  seedlings,  plants,  trees,  etc. 

This  does  not  include  a  quantity  of  herbaceous  and  florists*  stock 
that  was  also  imported.  However,  until  this  fall  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  inspect  some  classes  of  this  stock.  As  is  quite  general,  I 
presume,  the  large  majority  of  this  stock  is  imported  by  nurserymen 
and  wholesale  dealers.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  inspection  has  been 
up  to  this  time  seedlings  of  apple  or  allied  plants. 

In  making  arrangements  for  this  inspection  it  was  first  thought 
best  to  employ  the  local  inspectors  and  sc^nd  a  gang  of  ten  to  twenty 
to  a  place  to  go  over  carefully  the  large  shipments  of  seedlings  that 
were  ))eing  received  by  different  parties  in  the  state.  Upon  a  further 
consideration  of  the  case,  after  consultatiim  with  the  importers,  it  waa 
found  that  the  usual  practice  of  growers  was  to  carefully  handle  the 
seedlings,  trimming  both  ends,  and  either  place  them  in  sand  for  a  time 
or  plant  them  in  the  field  immediately.  It  was  also  learnc^d  that  the 
seedlings  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible  as  ex))osure  to  air  or 
added  moisture  would  cause  opposite  but  unfavorable  conditions. 
The  nurserymen  desired  that  the  seedlings  be  han(ll(»d  but  once,  if 
possible.  The  question  to  l)e  decided  was  one  of  practicability  versus 
theory.  Whether  we  should  inspect  the  seedlings  by  a  score  of 
inspectors  at  great  expense,  encountering  the  difficulties  attending 
«uch  operation,  especially  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  inspecting 
the  seiHllings  when  more  or  less  packing  was  attached  to  them  and 
placing  them  back  in  Iwxes,  or  to  inspect  the  se<Hllings  aft(»r  the  nursery- 
men had  pursued  their  usual  course  in  handling  the  trimming  and  pre- 
paring for  healing  in  sand.  Es|)ecially  did  the  latter  method  appeal 
to  me  as  it  was  decidedly  the  most  economical  and,  I  think,  more 
effective.  Our  present  method  of  inspecting  large  (luantities  of 
dlingB  is  as  follows : 
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The  nurserymen  oY*  grower  provides  a  clean  space  in  a  packing  shed 
and  his  force  of  men  are  put  to  work  trimming  the  seedlings.  These 
men  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  personal  assistant  from  the  office 
who  inspects  all  the  seedlings  after  they  have  been  trimmed.  Instruc- 
tions are  given  all  the  men  to  pull  ofif  all  old  leaves  or  anything  that  is 
attached  to  the  individual  seedlings.  All  found  bearing  a  nest  of 
brown-tail  moth  or  other  suspicious  cocoon  or  egg  mass,  are  thrown  out 
and  destroyed  by  the  inspector  immediately.  All  packing  is  also 
destroyed  and  boxes  properly  treated  by  the  inspector.  Every  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  keep  everything  of  a  waste  character  in  the  given 
space,  so  that  no  opportunity  is  given  for  anything  to  escape.  One 
inspector  can  carefully  examine  seedlings  from  thirty  or  forty  men 
after  they  have  been  put  in  a  convenient  shape  for  handling. 

Thus  one  man  has  been  able  to  properly  care  for  the  inspection  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  stock  at  one  place.  The  inspection  has  not 
interferred  with  the  routine  of  nursery  work,  and  the  whole  has  been 
taken  care  of  at  a  minimum  cost. 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  is  the  proper  inspection  of  consign- 
ments to  department  stores,  auctioneers,  etc.  During  the  past  year 
a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  ornamental  stock  has  been  received  by  such 
parties  in  Baltimore.  In  such  cases  the  conditions  are  not  as  favorable 
for  thorough  work  as  at  the  nurseries.  It  is  a  question  if  such  stock 
consigned  to  parties  in  the  immediate  vicinity  should  not  be  inspected 
at  a  quarantine  station. 

In  performing  our  duty  as  state  inspectors  I  believe  we  should  stand 
firm  on  our  requirements,  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  but 
I  believe  we  should  be  as  practical  as  possible  in  devising  meth;ods  so 
that  such  provisions  may  be  successfully  carried  out. 

We  must  maintain  the  con£dence  and  cooperation  of  both  the 
grower  and  nurseryman.  Nothing  will  so  easily  dispel  this  confidence 
or  lessen  a  cooperative  spirit  among  growers  than  lack  of  efficiency  in 
work  undertaken  due  to  impractical  or  costly  methods  of  procedure. 


President  Washburn:  The  chair  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Symons 
what  precautions  are  taken  regarding  the  cuttings  or  trimmings  before 
the  inspector  takes  hold  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Symons:    Nothing  is  done  until  the  Inspector  arrives. 

Mr.  Burgess:  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Symons  what  is  the 
method  of  handling  the  consignments  that  go  to  the  auctioneers. 

Mr.  Symons:  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  a  rather  ineffective 
form  of  inspection.  Practically  all  of  this  stock  has  come  from  Holland, 
and  in  our  experience,  we  have  never  found  anything  on  Holland  stock. 

0 
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Secretary  Symons:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Atwood  what  is  his 
manner  of  procedure  in  inspecting  stock  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Atwood:  The  trees  are  overhauled,  and  if  the  stock  is  open 
we  are  expected  to  give  thorough  examination.  The  nurserj'men  are 
required  to  bring  the  stock  up  and  put  it  on  tables  where  the  inspectors 
can  see  the  whole  thing.  The  stocks,  roots  and  packing  are  examined 
for  brown-tails,  and  for  detached  portions.  In  taking  a  bundle  from 
a  box  it  is  very  easy  for  some  of  the  infested  material  to  be  left  in  the 
packing,  we  burn  the  packing  from  a  box  wherever  a  brown-tail  nest 
has  been  found;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  cast  skins  of  the  gypsy  moth,  we 
require  that  the  packing  material  and  the  box  also  be  burned. 

Secretary  Symons:  Do  you  inspect  the  seedlings  before  they  are 
trimmed? 

Mr.  Atiiv'ood:  The  nurserymen  have  been  required  to  dip  them  in 
miscible  oil,  either  before  or  after,  depending  on  conditions.  Some  of 
our  largest  importers  will  distribute  boxes  ainong  their  plantations, 
and  they  have  to  be  examined  there,  and  we  have  to  move  around 
rapidly  enough  to  cover  the  ground.  The  inspector  insists  on  an>"thins 
that  will  facilitate  inspection.  If  a  large  quantity  of  seedlings  are  to  be 
handled,  and  the  room  is  large  enough  they  are  spread  out  on  tables. 
I  think  your  method  of  handling  large  quantities  under  favorable 
conditions  is  most  excellent,  and  you  ought  to  accomplish  th(^  result  of 
letting  no  pest  get  by  you.  Your  paper  is  excellent,  and  the  method 
suggested  is  good  where  you  can  do  that,  but  suppose  you  go  to  a 
nursc»ry  where  the  proprietor  has  eight  or  ten  boxes  in  a  dark  cellar, 
and  the  man  has  no  place  to  unpack  indoors,  and  the  weather  is  too 
cold  to  do  it  outside,  you  have  to  do  the  l)est  you  can.  I  think  our 
insi>ectors  are  not  inclined  to  l)e  easy  with  any  one  who  wants  to  cover 
up  anything. 

Secretary  Symons:  I  understand  that  a  great  many  states  inspect 
seedlings  prior  to  trimming.  In  regard  to  the  case  you  mention  where 
the  stock  is  not  in  a  convenient  place  for  inspection,  or  it  is  too  cold  to 
insjwct  it  outside,  would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until  the  nursery- 
man is  ready  to  handle  the  seedlings,  rather  than  make  him  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  and  possibly  subject  the  seedlings  to  unfavorable 
conditions? 

Mr.  Atwood:  I  think  it  is  the  pruning  of  the  seedlings  that  has 
kept  us  from  the  brown-tail  moth.  Years  ago,  before  we  had  heard  of 
insp(»rtion,  the  hands  were  told  that  any  insect  should  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Summers:  I  have  lK»en  forced,  Iwcause  of  lack  of  funds,  in 
practically  the  same  manner  Professor  Symons  speaks  of,  to  try  to 
impress  on  our  nurserymen,  chiefly  the  shippers,  the  necessity  of  being 
very  careful.     They  are  extremely  anxious  not  to  let  any  brown-tail 
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moth  get  by  them,  because  they  do  not  want  it  on  their  own  stock,  and 
more  particularly  because  they  do  not  want  it  on  the  larger  amount  of 
stock  which  they  ship  out.  Our  most  reliable  nursery  last  year 
placed  two  men  as  supervisors  over  their  trimmers  and  graders.  They 
were,  talked  to  by  the  importer  and  by  myself.  The  proprietor  urged 
upon  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  care,  and  the  two  men,  his  own 
most  careful  foreman,  were  given  to  understand  that  nothing  must  get 
by  them.  I  had  an  inspector  myself  on  the  ground,  and  one  brown- 
tail  nest  got  past  them  all.  The  trimmings  were  cleaned  up  thoroughly 
and  burned  every  day. 

PRESIDENT  Washburn  :  Do  you  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  let  the 
nurserymen  trim  before  they  are  inspected? 

Mr.  Summers:  I  thought  it  was  better  to  do  so.  The  brown-tail 
did  get  by  them  in  two  cases;  one  was  a  shipment  into  Illinois;  the 
other  one  was  found  after  the  seedlings  had  been  set  out  the  next 
spring.  We  have  adopted  the  poliey  of  going  over  all  seedlings  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  set  out. 

Mr.  Engle:  These  conditions  differ  somewhat  from  those  in  my 
state.  There  are  two  of  us  that  inspect.  All  bundles  were  opened  in 
our  presence  and  gone  over,  and  passed  on  to  another  set  of  men,  who 
tied  them  up  and  took  them  away,  and  no  trimming  was  done  whatever. 
Every  package  was  opened  and  examined,  except  such  varieties  as 
were  practically  all  roots,  which  we  did  not  open. 


THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  NURSERY  QUARANTINE  STATIONS 

By  A.  F.  CoNRADi,  Clemson  College^  S.  C. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  laws  in  the  various  states  to 
govern  interstate  shipments  of  nursery  stock.  The  object  of  these 
laws  is  to  protect  the  respective  states  against  the  introduction  of 
certain  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases.  The  laws  of  most  states 
closely  res(»nil)le  each  other  as  far  as  the  provisions  contained  therein 
are  concerned,  though  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  various 
inspectors,  vary  to  some  extent. 

A  mere  law  is  not  much  of  a  protection  unless  the  act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  give  wide  latidude  to  the  inspectors.  The  efficiency 
of  a  law  is  mostly  governed  by  the  inspection  force.  The  ^Titer  has 
found  badly  infested  stock  bearing  a  certificate  signed  by  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  and  one  of  the  oldest  entomologists  in  this  country. 
It  was  never  inferred  that  this  was  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  that 
entomologist.  It  is  merely  assumed  and  without  hesitation  that  the 
official  whose  name  appeared  on  the  certificate  had  never  seen  the  stock. 
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would  not  be  very  difficult  to  handle  them  at  such  receiving  stations. 
Even  where  a  tremendous  amount  of  stock  is  shipped  into  the  state, 
it  would  not  always  be  necessary  to  handle  every  shipment.  The 
inspection  office  makes  as  close  a  study  as  possible  of  all  outside  nur- 
series, doing  business  in  the  state,  and  these  offices  are  generally  well 
informed  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  various  nurseries.  This  informa- 
tion is  a  very  convenient  guide  in  handling  interstate  shipments. 
Instead  of  establishing  quarantine  stations,  were  the  law  amended  so 
that  every  citizen  would  be  required  to  notify  the  state  inspection 
office  every  time  a  shipment  of  nursery  stock  had  arrived,  the  visiting 
of  the  different  places  throughout  the  year  would  no  doubt  involve 
a  greater  expense  and  loss  of  time  than  a  system  of  receiving  stations 
where  all  stock  is  systematically  inspected.  The  former  would  neces- 
sitate the  employment  of  county  or. district  inspectors  in  order  to 
carry  it  out  effectively. 

These  are  merely  suggestions.  It  is  difficult  to  foretell  what  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  system  would  be  without  carrying  out  the  experi- 
ment. These  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  burden  our  reliable  and 
conscientious  nurserymen  but  they  are  intended  for  all  unscrupulous 
nursery  dealers. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  DIPPING  TREES  AND 

FUMIGATING  PEACH  BUDS 

By  T.  B.  Symons  and  E.  N.  Cobt,  CoUeffe  Park,  Md. 
[Withdrawn  for  publication  elsewhere.] 

Mr.  Headlee:  I  wish  to  say  that  in  connection  with  our  work 
against  mill  insects,  extended  tests  made  to  determine  the  formula, 
which  would  give  the  maximum  amount  of  gas  in  the  minimum  time, 
indicated  that  the  one  now  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (1-1-3)  is  best. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  PLANTS  AS  RELATED  TO  INSECTS 

By  J.  B.  S.  Norton,  College  Park,  Md. 

The  influence  of  insects  upon  plant  health  is  enormous,  as  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  economic 
entomology  which  is  devoted  mostly  to  protecting  plants  against  this 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  this  land  of  specialization  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  plant  pathology  by  men  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  insect  has,  as  in  the  branch  of  fungous  diseases  developed 
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•  by  mycologists,  led  away  from  the  disease  itself  to  the  more  thorough 
study  of  the  causative  organisms. 

I  wish  to  consider  in  the  following  paper  the  effect  of  insects  upon 
the  plant  rather  from  the  standpioint  of  plant  health,  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  insect  or  of  the  entomologist ,  and  in  my  judgment 
this  would  be  the  true  attitude  of  the  economic  entomologist  who 
wished  to  build  his  science  upon  the  firmest  foundation. 

The  action  of  insects  upon  plants  may  (1)  directly  impair  the  health 
of  the  plants,  and  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  (1)  simple 
injuries,  and  (2)  definite  diseases  which  follow  as  a  result  of  insect 
injuries  or  the  presence  of  insects  or  their  products  in  the  plant  tissues; 
or  their  action  may  be  (2)  indirect  in  that  they  actually  introduce  fungi 
or  bacteria  which  cause  disease,  or  these  organisms  may  enter 
through  the  openings  in  the  epidermis  made  by  insects. 

I.  Direct  Injuries 

The  chief  effect  of  insects  is  the  actual  destruction  of  plant  parts 
in  the  process  of  feeding,  nest  building  or  oviposition.  While  the  loss 
of  many  organs  is  not  so  serious  as  with  animals,  o^ing  to  the  great 
number  of  structures  having  the  same  function  in  most  plants,  growth 
and  production  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  enormous  losses  on  the 
whole,  as,  for  example,  in  the  reduction  of  carbon  assimilating  sur- 
face when  such  insects  as  army  worms  and  other  caterpillars,  potato 
bugs,  grasshoppers,  etc.,  feed  upon  the  foliage.  Reproduction  is 
interfered  with  through  seed  destruction  bysuch  insects  as  grain  weevils, 
Angumois  grain  moth,  wre  worm,  wheat  midge;  the  embryo  may  be 
actually  destroyed  or  the  stored  food  removed  so  its  growth  is  impaired. 
Reproduction  is  also  interfered  with  at  an  earlier  stage  by  insects  such 
as  the  corn  worm  when  feeding  upon  the  silks  and  pollen.  While 
codling  moth  and  cotton  boll-weevil  interfere  some  ^ith  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  they  are  chiefly  feared  for  the  havoc  they  work  to 
products  of  more  use  to  man  than  to  the  plant. 

Another  form  of  injury  is  where  the  material  for  growth  is  removed 
by  insects  which  suck  out  the  plant  juici»H,  and  while  more  serious 
trouble  may  occur  at  the  point  of  attack  the  chief  loss  is  in  building 
material.  The  removal  of  material  from  the  wood  of  stem  or  root 
may  interfere  with  the  mechanical  stability  of  the  plant  and  it  breaks 
or  is  uprooted. 

Physiological  Troubles  Following  Injury 

When  i)lant  nM)t8  or  the  woody  stems  have  been  destroyed  by 
insects,  wilting  may  follow  from  inability  to  secure  water  {c.  ^.,  squash 
bug.  Iwan  vine  borer.  stripiMl  cucumlKT  U^etle)  or  if  the  damage  is  not 
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severe,  a  slow  death  indicated  by  red  or  yellow,  stunted  foliage  and 
finally  drying  up  of  the  leaf  edges  or  whole  leaf,  due  to  reduction  in 
water  supply  and  salts  from  the  soil  In  cabbage  lack  of  water 
stimulates  the  production  of  the  bluish  white  bloom  on  the  leaves 
which  protects  the  leaf  against  loss  of  water;  so  this  symptom  may 
indicate  root  or  stem  injury  by  insects.  Another  means  of  protec- 
tion against  loss  of  water  when  roots  are  injured  is  for  the  plant  to  drop 
some  of  the  leaves;  and  so  leaf  fall  in  summer  may  be  a  result  of  insect 
injury  to  the  wood  of  stem  or  root. 

In  case  the  live  bark  is  injured  so  that  the  plant  is  partly  girdled,  the 
downward  flow  of  sap  is  interfered  with  and  the  parts  below  the 
wound  may  suffer  for  food  while  a  swelling  may  form  above  where 
the  nutrient  material  accumulates.  The  work  of  the  bean  vine 
borer  is  an  example.  A  very  interesting  and  well-illustrated  account 
of  interference  with  starch  translocation  from  leaves,  due  to  the  work 
of  leaf  miners,  has  recently  been  published.  (Centralb.  Bakt.  II, 
24:    158.) 

The  destruction  of  the  buds  of  plants  by  insects  induces  the  pro- 
duction of  branches  out  of  the  normal  position  and  number  and  thus 
changes  the  habit  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  plant  bug  injuries 
to  dahlias,  when  there  is  amass  of  leaves,  roots  and  stems  but  no  flowers, 
and  the  dwarfed  greenish  heads  of  wheat  at  the  time  they  should  be  in 
bloom,  due  to  another  insect.  I  might  class  with  these  the  scrubby 
growth  of  some  pines,  due  to  bud  injury,  and  the  crooked  white  pine 
tnmks  due  to  weevil  borings;  also  the  bending  of  the  bean  stem  fol- 
lowing work  of  the  vine  borer,  and  the  curling  of  many  leaves  due  to 
injury  by  insects  on  one  side.  Gummosis  in  peach  and  related  trees 
follows  the  work  of  insects  as  it  does  any  injury. 

A  serious  trouble  following  defoliation  by  insects  is  the  weakening 
of  trees  by  the  production  of  new  crops  of  leaves  to  take  the  place  of 
those  lost.  According  to  Britton  two  defoliations  of  elms  in  one 
season  by  the  elm  beetle  will  kill  the  trees. 

Diseases  Due  to  the  Presence  of  Insects  or  Their  Products 

Under  this  head  would  come  the  multitude  of  galls  formed  by  many 
different  kinds  of  insects.  But  cecidology  is  a  science  in  itself  and 
having  been  studied  more  than  some  other  branches  of  my  subject 
I  shall  not  go  into  it  further.  Whether  insect  presence  stimulates  the 
plant  to  excessive  growth  in  gall  formation  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
say.  A  common  example  is  woolly  aphis  galls,  and  erineum  effect. 
Nematode  root  galls  may  be  mentioned  though  hardly  to  be  included 
among  insect  work. 
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I  shall  mention  here  some  other  troubles  for  want  of  knowledge  to 
properly  classify  them  anywhere:  The  darker  green  color,  swelling 
at  point  of  attack,  and  tendency  to  stool  in  wheat  attacked  by  Hessian 
fly;  the  swelling  and  nisseting  of  apples  following  the  work  of  curculio; 
the  suck  fly  injury  to  tobacco,  which  impairs  its  burning  quality; 
leaf  curl,  due  to  leaf  hoppers  and  thrips;  stigmonose;  red  spots,  due 
to  San  Jos^  scale,  etc. 

II.  Diseases  Indirectly  Due  to  Insects 

A  large  number  of  bacteria  and  fungi  which  induce  disease  in  plants 
can  enter  the  plant  only  through  breaks  in  the  protecting  epidermis  or 
bark.  The  large  majority  of  such  diseases  enter  through  insect 
mjuries,  in  many  cases  the  insects  actually  carr>'ing  the  infection  on 
their  mouth-parts. 

Lindau,  in  volume  two  of  the  third  edition  of  Sorauer's  Pflansen- 
krankheiten,  gives  references  to  the  following  diseases  introduced  by 
insects  and  other  invertebrates: 

Vuillemin  believes  the  bacillus  of  the  knot  disease  of  Pinus  hale-- 
pemis  to  be  introduced  by  insects. 

The  bacterial  rot  of  hyacinths,  etc.,  studied  by  Erwin  Smith  and 
Wakker,  may  be  introduced  through  wounds  made  by  insects. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  scab  of  potato  is  caused  by  EuchiUnjeids 
(Oligochctice)  eating  the  surface  of  the  tuber  and  the  scab  fungus  after- 
wards occupying  the  injured  surface. 

Erwin  Smith  infected  crucifiers  with  black  rot  by  allowing  Agri^ 
olimax  agrestic  to  feed  on  leaves  after  being  placed  on  pure  cultures 
of  the  Paeudomonaa,  The  larva  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  is  probably 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  introducing  the  bacteria  in  the  field. 

Waite  has  shown  that  the  bacillus  of  pear  blight  is  carried  to  the 
stigma,  where  the  great  majority  of  cases  originate,  from  infected 
sap  escaping  from  the  bark  in  spring.  The  cases  of  blight  on  flower- 
less  twigs  may  be  introduced  through  insect  punctures  in  the  young 
bark. 

Vuillemin  thinks  that  the  olive  knot  bacillus  enters  through  the 
work  of  Phytoptiis  fraxini  on  ash  trees. 

The  bacillus  of  potato  rot  is  thought  to  be  introduced  by  insects. 
Erwin  Smith  infected  plants  with  Bacillus  solanacearum  by  means 
of  the  Colorado  beetle. 

Earle  considered  the  bacteria  of  point-rot  of  tomato  to  be  intro- 
duced through  small  insect  punctures  and  insecticides  a  better  means 
of  controlling  the  disease  than  fungicides. 

Er^nn  Smith  infected  cucurbits  with  Bacillus  tracheiphilus,  the 
cause  of  wilt  disease,  by  means  of  Diabrotica  vittata  and  Anasa  trUtiM 
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sprayed  with  the  bacteria,  and  the  destruction  of  these  insects  is 
recommended  as  a  combative  measure. 

Rudow  holds  the  infection  of  Prunus  with  Exoascus  to  be  favored 
by  the  development  of  the  fungus  in  the  sugary  secretion  of  plant  lice. 

J.  Behrens  thinks  that  insects  carry  the  spores  of  Nectria  cinna^ 
barina.     He  noted  that  flies  visited  the  fungus. 

Descours  Desacres  observed  that  Nectria  ditissima,  associated  with 
the  canker  of  fruit  trees  in  Europe,  entered  through  the  openings 
made  by  aphids,  the  same  insect  also  transmitting  the  spores  from  one 
tree  to  another. 

Noack  observed  that  Ophionectria  coccicoUiy  a  fungus  living  on  scale 
insects  in  Florida  and  elsewhere,  passed  from  the  insect  into  the 
orange  twigs  and  there  caused  a  gummosis. 

In  the  Sphacelia  stage  of  the  ergots  a  honey-like  substance  filled 
with  the  spores  is  produced.  This  is  sought  by  Melanosioma  mellina, 
Rhagonycha  fulva  and  other  insects,  according  to  R.  Stager,  and  by 
them  introduced  into  young  grass  flowers. 

A  disease  of  sugar  cane  due  to  Trichosphseria  studied  by  Massee, 
Prilleaux  and  Delacroix  enters  through  the  openings  made  by  a  beetle, 
Xyleborus  perforans,  the  moth  borer  and  the  weevil  borer,  Sphenophams 
aericeus. 

Von  Schrenk  found  that  the  wound  parasite  fungus  CeratostomeUa 
piliferay  causing  the  bluing  of  the  wood  of  Pinus  ponderosa  entered 
through  the  borings  of  Dendrocionus  ponderosce. 

A  Cucurbitaria  disease  of  trees  is  carried  by  snails  that  feed  upon  the 
stroma  of  the  fungus. 

In  discussing  the  larch  canker  caused  by  Dasyscypha,  a  strictly 
wound  parasite,  Hartig  mentions  wounds  made  by  Coleophora  laricella 
and  Chermes  laricis  as  offering  an  entrance  for  the  fungus.  AJso 
Dasyacypha  resinaria  enters  spruce  through  the  work  of  Chermes 
abietis. 

The  conidia  of  Scleroiinia  urnula  are  carried  to  the  flowers,  of  Vcu^ 
cinium  vitis-idoea  by  insects  attracted  by  their  fragrant  smell  accord- 
ing to  Woronin.     The  same  is  true  of  other  sclerotinias. 

The  sclerotinia  of  the  brown  rot  of  peach,  etc.,  enters  chiefly  through 
the  punctures  of  insects  [chiefly  curculio  here]. 

The  spores  of  smuts  like  Ustilago  violacea  which  take  the  place  of 
pollen  in  the  anthers  of  flowers  they  attack  may  be  carried  from 
flower  to  flower  by  insects  just  as  the  pollen  is. 

According  to  von  Schrenk  the  white  rot  fungus.  Fames  junipefinus 
enters  the  red  cedar  through  openings  made  by  beetles. 

The  Phoma  disease  of  cabbage  is  said  to  enter  through  wounded 
roots  and  insects  are  suspected.     Anthomyia  brassicoe  is  mentioned. 
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Macrophoma  dalmaiica  probably  attacks  the  olive  through  insect 
punctures. 

The  case  of  the  mulberry  disease  caused  by  Sepioglaeum  mori  may 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  plant  disease  with  bad  effect  upon  insects, 
as  the  diseased  leaves  are  not  used  by  the  silkworms. 

Botryosporium  pidchrum  attacks  wheat  weakened  by  TylenchuM 
vasiatriz  or  otherwise. 

Fusarium  dianihiy  according  to  Delacroix  attacks  Dianthus  through 
wounds  caused  by  mites,  etc. 

In  addition  I  may  mention  the  introduction  of  brown  rot,  black 
rot  and  other  fungi  into  apples  through  codling  moth  injury;  the  decay 
of  com  roots  following  the  work  of  the  corn  root  web  worm  mentioned 
by  Sanderson;  the  rots  of  com  which  are  thought  by  Haslam  to  be  the 
cause  of  blind  staggers  in  horses  and  which  enter  through  the  injuries 
of  the  ear  worm  in  the  young  ears;  the  entrance  of  early  blight  of 
potato  through  the  flea  beetle  perforations. 

In  my  work  in  1896  on  com  smut  I  found  in  testing  different  methods 
of  infection,  that  puncturing  of  the  young  tissues  after  the  beginning 
of  ear  and  tassel  formation  was  the  most  effective.  Hitchcock  later 
noted  the  increased  amount  of  smut  on  detasseled  corn.  I  am  con- 
fident that  under  natural  conditions  the  corn  stalk  borer  will  be  found 
one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  corn  smut  infection. 

The  honey  dew  of  plant  lice  and  various  scale  insects  furnish  a 
medium  for  the  gro^^-th  of  black  fungi,  which,  while  not  parasitic, 
do  damage  by  excluding  light  and  air  when  they  densely  cover  the 
foliage. 

The  flower-like  fragrance  of  the  spermogonia  of  rusts  is  attractive 
to  insects  and  the  spermatia  are  undoubtedly  di8.seminated  by  them, 
but  as  this  t>7>e  of  spore  has  but  rarely  been  genninated,  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  may  cause  infection  or  not. 

According  to  B.  R.  Bones  of  Racine,  Wis.,  the  cabbage  rot  gerxna 
arc  introduced  by  insects. 

When  the  regular  program  had  been  disposed  of,  the  following  ques- 
tions were  taken  up  in  order  and  discussed  freely  by  the  members: 

QrF>mONS  FOR  DISCTSSIOX 

1.  T\\v  kind  and  form  of  infonnation  conccminK  individual  nunH'rios  to  be  fur- 
niMh(*d  by  an  inMfx'ctor  to  inKpectorM  of  other  Stat<»?<. 

2.  What  in  the  opinion  of  Stato  inj4p«»rtors  roKarding  the  salo  of  8truwl>eiT>'  plania 
fn>iii  dintrirlu  known  to  bo  infciit^Ml  with  th<»  Stniwlx^rry  li(K>t  Ix)iwo? 

.'{.  What  \m  the  \H*ni  way  to  tn»at  nur«<'r>'  Hto<'k  infivtc^i  with  the  San  Jo86  Soalr 
when*  Hurh  Ht(K*k  iM  to  Ix*  plantini  in  inf(*Ht4*(l  orchards  or  mTtionM,  the*  owners  of  which 
>  not  rpKanl  San  Jom'  S<*alf*  infiwtation  HeriouN,  they  liaving  adopt<Hl  adequate 
^filif  iiMnhodit  for  itn  trontrol? 
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4.  Assuming  that  nurserymen  may  demand  that  their  trees  shall  be  treated  for 
San  Jos6  Scale  instead  of  being  destroyed,  what  formula  for  treatment  should  be 
employed? 

5.  Why  does  fumigation  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  gas  occasionally  fail? 

6.  Will  dipping  nursery  trees  in  lime-sulfur  solution  prove  efifective?  If  so, 
should  roots  be  immersed? 

7.  What  action  should  be  taken  by  Horticultural  Inspectors  in  reference  to  im- 
ported bulbs,  herbaceous  and  greenhouse  plants? 

8.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  barring  wormy  and  scale  infested  fruits  from 
the  markets  in  different  states? 

9.  Is  it  advisable  to  place  upon  the  face  of  each  certificate  the  number  of  acres 
represented? 

10.  Should  not  inspection  of  imported  stock  be  made  at  ports  of  entry  into  this 
country,  under  federal  supervision? 

11.  What  is  the  best  means  within  our  reach  to  make  sure  that  railroad  companies 
are  observing  the  law  regarding  the  transportation  of  nursery  stock  without  inspection 
certificate? 

12.  What  is  the  present  status  of  Crown  Gall  on  Apple? 

a.  Relation  of  Crown  Gall  and  Hairy  Root. 

b.  Prevention  of  this  disease  in  the  nursery. 

c.  Inspection  and  requirements  for  Crown  Gall. 

d.  Contagiousness. 

The  meeting  stood  adjourned  at  5  p.  m.,  Friday,  December  30. 


Another  Breeding-place  for  the  House-fly. — The  material  in  which  the  House-fly 
is  known  to  breed  in  greatest  numbers  is  fresh  horse-manure.  But  there  are  other 
substances  which  offer  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  that  are  as  favorable, 
if  not  more  so,  and  their  scarcity  alone  prevents  them  being  more  than  local  factors 
in  considering  the  control  of  this  pest. 

The  writer  made  some  observations  on  the  breeding  habits  of  the  House-fly  during 
September  and  October  of  1910.  Large  amounts  of  alfalfa  ensilage  were  being  fed 
at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  dairy  and  what  was  not  eaten  by  the  cows 
was  removed  from  the  manger  when  cleaning  the  bam  each  day,  and  thrown  into  a 
manure  spreader  where  it  was  left  until  a  load  had  accumulated.  Flies  collected  upon 
this  waste  ensilage  in  large  numbers,  and  upon  examination  large  masses  of  eggs — 
hundreds  in  a  cluster — were  found  from  one  to  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
heap.  A  number  of  flies  that  were  coming  up  from  among  the  pieces  of  ensilage  were 
caught,  and  they  proved  to  be  Musca  domestica. 

At  first  it  was  believed  that  the  flies  were  attracted  to  the  ensilage  because  it  had 
been  used  as  bedding  and  had  become  soaked  with  urine;  but  both  eggs  and  maggots 
were  found  on  chunks  left  in  the  manger  from  the  last  feeding.  This  led  to  an  exam- 
ination of  the  ensilage  in  the  silo.  Hero  the  adult  flies  were  numerous,  and  all  stages 
of  their  life  history  were  present.  A  handful  of  ensilage  that  the  men  in  charge  pro- 
nounced in  excellent  feeding  condition  was  found  to  contain  eggs  and  young  larvse. 
At  the  sides  of  the  silo  where  decomposition  had  gone  farther  and  the  suiface  layers 
had  not  been  removed  so  rapidly,  grown  larva)  and  pupa  were  found. 

Francis  B.  Milliken,  B.  S., 
Assistant  Entomoloffist,  Kat^sas  State  Experiment  Station, 
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A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  COCCOPHAGUS  WITH  A  TABLE  OF  THE 
HOST  RELATIONS  OF  THOSE  SPECIES  OF  THE  GENUS 
KNOWN  TO  THE  WRITER 

By  L.  O.  Howard 

Coccophagus  is  a  widespread  and  important  internal  parasite  of 
certain  scale-insects,  and  is  practically  confined  to  the  non-Diaspin». 
Were  it  not  for  some  of  the  extraordinary  results  of  rearings  carried 
on  at  the  parasite  laboratory  at  Melrose  Highlands  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  F.  Fiske  and  of  others  at  the  boll-weevil  laboratory 
at  Dallas  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Hunter,  I  would  state 
that  the  species  of  this  genus  are  invariably  primary  parasites,  but 
such  statements  as  this  in  the  light  of  these  recent  investigations 
must  be  more  guarded.  The  probabilities,  however,  point  towards 
invariable  primary  parasitism.  The  present  species  under  consider- 
ation is  the  largest  of  the  genus  so  far  described  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  its  congeners. 

SUBPAIOLT  ApHSUNINJB    HoWARD 

Genus  Coccophagus  Westwood 

Cocoophagru  aUricoxat  n.  sp.  Female. — Length  2.6  mm.,  expanse  5.4  mm.,  greatest 
width  of  forewings  0.6  mm.  General  color  shining  black;  apical  half  of  mceoscutel- 
lum  lemon-yellow  with  a  central  shade  of  the  black  descending  somewhat  into  the 
yellow;  all  femora  black;  front  and  middle  coxie  black,  hind  coxas  yellowish  white; 
edge  of  metapleurum  eaudad  of  spiracle  yellow;  middle  and  hind  tibiae  black,  front 
tibiiD  only  .dusky;  front  tarsi  brownish;  middle  and  hind  tarsi  light  yellow;  an  tennis 
black,  tip  of  pedicel  brown.  Mesonotum  very  faintly  shagreened.  Apical  bristles 
of  mesoscutellum  very  long;  meeopleurum  perfectly  smooth,  shining;  abdomen 
smooth,  shining,  very  faintly  shagreened,  much  more  faintly  than  mesonotum; 
wing  veins  dark  brown;  wingi  hyaline,  iridescent.  One  female  reared  by  H.  J. 
Quayle  from  PhyeokermeM  inaigniccla  received  from  Lounpoc,  California. 

U.  8.  N.  M.  Type  No.  12170. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  host  relations  of  such  species  of  the  genus  as 
are  known  to  the  writer: 

PanuUeM  HoeU 

Coooophagus  lecanii  Fitch  Lecanium  quercitronis  Fitch 

Lecanium  quercifcx  Fitch 
Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  Rathv. 
Pulvinaria  acericola  (Walsh  6l  Riley) 
Lecanium  pruinosum  Coq. 
Lecanium  persica^  (Fab.) 
Lecanium  on  plum 
Phenacoccus  accris  (Sign.) 
Coccus  hesperidum  Linn. 
Coccophagus  frateraua  How.  Lecanium  persics  Fab. 
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Coooophagus  cognatus  How. 


Gocoophagus  immaculatus  How. 


Coooophagus  flavifrons  How. 
Coooophagus  flavoBcutellum  Ashm. 


Coooophagus  calif omicus  How. 
Coccophagus  lunulatus  How. 


Coooophagus  scutatus  How. 

Coooophagus  ochraceus  How. 
Coccophagus  orientalis  How. 


Coooophagus  flavescens  How. 
Coccophagus  fietcheri  How. 
Coccophagus  singuliventris  Girault 
Coccophagus  subochraceus  How. 
Coccophagus  longifasciatus  How. 
Coccophagus  howardi  Masi 

Coccophagus  niger  Masi 
Coccophagus  albicoxa  How. 


Coccus  hesperidum  Liim. 

Saissetia  nigra  (Nietn.) 

Lecanium  sp.  on  plum 

Lecanium  persics  Fab. 

Eriococcus  azaleffi  Comst. 

Pulvinaria  bigelovis  Ckll. 

Saissetia  hemisphserica  (Targ.) 

Lecanium  sp.  on  Pinus  australis 

Coccus  hesperidum  Linn. 

Lecanium  spp.  from  California 

Pseudoccocus  destructor  Comst. 

Ceroplastes  floridensis  Comst. 

Lecanium  tulipifere  Cook. 

Pulvinaria  on  plum 

Pulvinaria  on  Sullengia 

Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  Rathv. 

Lecanium  on  plum 

Lecanium  sp.  on  Adenostoma 

Lecanimn  sp.  on  Arctostaphylos 

Lecanium  armeniacum  Craw. 

loerya  purchasi  Mask. 

Chrysomphalus  aiu-antii  (Mask.) 

Coccus  hesperidum  Linn. 

Saissetia  oles  (Bern.) 

Kermes  sp.  on  Quercus  agrifolia 

Kermes  nigropunctatus  Ehrh.  &  Ckll. 

Lecanium  sp.  on  Adenostoma  fasciculatum 

Ceroplastes  actiniformis  Green 

Coccus  viridis  (Green) 

Saissetia  hemispherica  (Targ.) 

Pseudococcus  longispinus  Targ. 

Saissetia  hemisphsrica  (Targ.) 

Eulecanium  fietcheri  (Ckll.) 

Lecanium  nigrofasciatum  Perg. 

Lecanium  on  Leucospermum 

Lecanium  nigra  (Nietn.) 

Philippia  oles 

Ceroplastes  rusci 

Lichtensia  vibumi 

Physokermes  insignicola  (Craw.) 


The  Rufous  Scale  at  Key  West,  Florida. — In  August,  1909,  the  writer  collected 
citrus  leaves  at  Key  West,  Florida,  infested  with  a  scale  which,  from  a  casual  exam- 
ination, was  taken  to  be  the  California  Red  Scale  (Chrysomphalus  aurantii  Mask.). 
Recently  in  looking  over  this  material  it  w^as  found  that  the  insect  is  the  Rufous- 
Scale  (JSelenaspidus  articulatus  Morg.).  This  citrus  pest  apparently  has  not  been 
recorded  heretofore  from  the  United  States.  In  the  report  of  the  Florida  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  Dr.  E.  W.  Berger 
presents  a  good  half-tone  illustration  of  a  leaf  infested  by  this  insect  and  notes  that 
it  was  sent  to  him  for  identification  from  St.  Croix,  Danish  West  Indies. 

A.  W.  Morrill. 
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ATTITXJDE  OF  THE  NURSERYMAN  TOWARD  A   NATIONAL 

INSPECTION  AND  QUARANTINE  LAW 

For  the  last  fourteen  years  a  strong  effort  has  lx?en  made  to  secure 
national  quarantine  and  inspection  legislation,  relating  to  imported 
plant  stock.  This  effort  has  been  blocked  ver>'  largely  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  small  body  of  importing  nurser>'men.  The  main  body  of 
nurser>'men  have  interests  identical  with  fruit  growers,  and  seem  to 
be  generally  in  favor  of  protective  legislation,  and  the  \ational 
Nurseryman^  the  principal  organ  of  the  nurserymen  in  this  country, 
has  taken  positive  stand  in  favor  of  such  legislation. 

To  obtain  immediate  legislation,  to  give  the  protection  which  is  so 
much  needed  just  now,  it  was  agreed  to  modify  the  bill  before  Congress 
(H.  R.  26897),  to  meet  the  final  objection  of  the  importing  nurserymen, 
inasmuch  as  at  the  conference  last  winter  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  these  nurserymen,  through  Mr.  Pitkin,  the  chairman 
of  their  committee  expressly  stated  that  if  their  objections  were  met, 
they  would  join  with  the  entomologists  and  fruit  growers  in  urging 
the  passage  of  this  measure.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  the 
quarantine  provision  of  section  8  should  be  modified  to  apply  specifi- 
cally and  solely  to  the  "potato  wart  disease''  which  is  likely  to  jeopar- 
dize our  whole  potato  industry,  and  the  "white  pine  blister  rust*' 
the  European  disease,  which  is  the  cause  of  great  losses  wherever  it 
appears.  Thus  modified,  the  section  does  not  touch  the  interests  of 
the  importers  of  nursery  seedlings  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock,  and 
it  was  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  the  bill  would  become  a 
law  at  the  session  just  closed. 

To  get  action  at  this  session  of  Congress,  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  bill  out  of  its  regular  order  and  place  it  on  the  Tnaninious 
Consent  Calendar,  where  the  objection  of  one  member  prevents 
legislation.  The  Nursery  bill  came  up  on  the  Oth  of  Fel)ruary,  and 
was  objected  to  by  a  member  apparently  acting  in  behalf  of  the  im- 
porting nurserymen,  and  went  back  to  the  regular  calendar. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  the  bill  was  again  brought  up 
on  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar.  Thero  was  a  brief  discu^^sion 
of  it,  chiefly  participated  in  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  and  the 
moti(m  to  suspend  the  rules,  and  pass  the  bill  was  lost,  the  neces8ar>- 
two  thirds  not  voting  therefor,  evidently  largely  through  hick  of  appre- 
ciation by  the  house  as  a  whole  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  measure. 
(See  (Congressional  Record,  March  2,  1911,  pages  4072  407().) 

This  action  of  the  nurser>'men  through  their  representatives  in 
Congress  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  previous  behavior,  as  the  follow- 
ing historical  summary  indicates.     This  summary  is  also  interesting 
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as  showing,  through  the  reports  obtained  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the  actual 
attitude  of  the  great  body  of  nurserymen,  other  than  importers, 
throughout  the  country. 

Attitude  of  the  Nurseryman  as  Shown  by  the  Records 

Numerous  conferences,  beginning  in  1897,  and  ending  in  1908,  failed 
to  secure  any  agreement  with  the  nurserymen  as  to  a  national  law, 
covering  either  (1)  the  inspection  of  home-grown  nursery  stock  which 
becomes  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  or  (2)  the  inspection 
of  nursery  stock  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

The  final  report  of  the  nurserymen  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Nursery- 
men's Association  refused  to  entertain  any  further  consideration 
of  a  national  inspection  law,  or  to  endorse  any  efforts  toward  securing 
one.  (Journal  of  Economic  Entomology,  August,  1908,  Vol.  1,  pages 
270-273).  The  association  did,  however,  indorse  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  imported  nursery  stock  at  final  destination  of  latter.  This 
report  is  signed  by  Orlando  Harrison,  a  prominent  Maryland  nursery- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  national  inspection  law. 

Mr.  Harrison  reports,  however  (/.  c,  p.  271),  sending  out  460 
letters  in  May,  1908,  chiefly  to  nurserymen  throughout  the  country, 
inquiring  their  wishes  as  to  the  enactment  of  a  national  law  govern- 
ing the  inspection  of  both  imported  and  home-grown  stock.  .  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  replies  were  received,  of  which  from  nursery- 
men, one  hundred  and  seventy  were  in  favor  of  a  national  law,  twelve 
against,  and  five  neutral.  Of  the  entomologists  and  inspectors  of 
different  states,  out  of  thirty-three  replies,  only  two  opposed.  This 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  general  attitude  of  nurserymen  of  this 
country.  The  objecting  nurserymen,  however,  seemed  to  be  the 
influential  members,  and  were  able  to  shelve  any  possible  recommenda- 
tions looking  toward  legislation.  Furthermore,  the  resolution  at 
the  convention  of  nurserymen  that  year  (June  10-13,  1908),  indorsing 
the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  providing  for  government  inspec- 
tion of  all  imported  nursery  stock,  was  shelved  by  reference  to  Mr. 
Pitkin  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  national  legis- 
lation, who  made  no  further  report  on  it.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Pitkin  and  his  conferees  in  New  York  are  leading  importers, 
and  have  ]>ersisteiitly  opposed  such  legislation  as  will  be  indicated 
later.  This  was  the  end  of  the  attempt  to  secure  legislation  which 
had  been  under  way  since  1897. 

The  further  attitude  of  the  legislative  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Pitkin  of  New  York,  is  shown  by  the  following  records: 
With  the  renewed  effort  to  obtain  legislation  in  1909,  caused  by  the 
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to  say,  however,  that  we  have  not  come  down  here  to  antagonize 
the  principle  of  inspection  and  control.  I  am  glad  to  see  from  this 
discussion  that  we  are  united  upon  the  principles  for  which  this  bill 
stands.  We  have  a  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  be  pursued,  and  these  I  believe  are  honest  differences  of  opinion, 
and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  together";  and  he  continues  ia  the 
same  vein. 

This  sounds  fair  enough,  but  in  his  signed  report  with  other  members 
of  the  committee,  published  in  the  Naiional  Nurseryman  for  May, 
1910,  page  598,  he  says:  **A  hearing  was  granted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  at  Washington  on  April  27  and  28,  and  your 
committee  appeared  at  the  hearing  and  made  the  strongest  argument 
possible,  first  against  the  bill;  second,  suggesting  some  amendments 
and  modifications  if  it  were  determined  by  the  committee  (House 
Committee  on  Agriculture)  that  some  legislation  is  necessary." 

It  is  evident  that  this  nurserymen's  committee,  in  spite  of  its  fair 
promises,  is  first  and  foremost  against  legislation.  In  its  report, 
referred  to  above,  this  committee  advises  every  nurseryman  in  the 
country  to  immediately  write  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
protesting  "in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  adoption  by  this  com- 
mittee of  House  Bill  23252,  on  the  special  ground  that  the  power 
ajid  authority  granted  by  section  8  is  liable  to  create  abuses,  and 
that  the  nursery  interests  in  the  country  do  not  feel  safe  in  placing 
in  the  hands  of  any  federal  official,  such  absolute  control  over  the 
seedlings,  the  raw  material  of  the  nurseryman,  from  which  fruit  trees 
are  produced." 

The  final  action  of  the  importing  nurserymen,  referred  to  in  the 
introduction,  blocked  legislation  at  this  session,  notwithstanding 
that  section  8  of  the  bill  was  to  have  been  modified  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions voiced  in  the  last  paragraph.  This  completes  the  chapter  of 
the  attitude  of  these  importers,  and  presents  the  picture  of  this  small 
commercial  interest,  for  the  moment  checking  legislation  which  is 
bound  to  come,  and  which  will  in  the  end  be  just  as  useful  to  nursery- 
men as  it  will  be  to  fruit  growers  and  forestry  interests. 

Published  by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Economic  Entomologists. 

T.  B.  Symons, 

State  Entomologist^  Maryland, 

J.  B.  Smith, 

Slate  Entomologist,  New  Jersey, 

E.    L.    WORSHAM, 

State  Entomologist,  Georgia, 
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TREATING  SEED  CORN  FOR  WIREWORMS 

By  H.  T.  Fernald,  Amherst,  Mass. 

A  previous  numl)er  of  this  Journal  (II,  No.  4,  279,  1909)  con- 
tained a  note  referring  to  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
seed  corn  from  wireworms.  In  that  note  it  was  stated  that  the 
tests  had  progressed  to  a  point  where  it  seemed  desirable  to  repeat 
them  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  past  year,  rei>orts  of  quite  a  number  of  these  tests 
have  reached  the  writer,  and  have  indicated  a  wide  difference  in  the 
results  obtained,  some  reports  being  very  favorable,  while  others 
condemn  the  method  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  To  reconcile, 
if  possible,  these  results,  considerable  correspondence  has  been  neces- 
sary, but  the  final  outcome  has  suggested  certain  factors  as  l)eing 
responsible  where  failure  was  reported,  and  these  are  here  considered. 

In  all  the  cases  where  the  treatment  was  reported  as  unsuccessful, 
the  failure  of  the  seed  to  germinate  was  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 
This  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  one  of  several  reasons.  Some  experi- 
menters appear  to  have  used  coal  tar  instead  of  gas  tar,  which  may 
have  been  the  cause.  At  Amherst,  gas  tar  from  the  town  gas  works 
was  the  material  used.  In  other  cases,  the  tar  was  applied  without 
thinning,  and  thus  probably  coated  the  seed  with  a  layer  so  thick  and 
imi>erviou8  to  water  that  it  was  impossible  for  germination  to  occur. 
In  the  original  experiments  *t he  tar  was  mixed  with  linseed  oil  until 
it  was  quite  thin,  and  under  these  conditions,  all  the  seeds  germinated. 

Some  experimenters  apparently  coated  the  tarred  seed  with  Paris 
green  unmixed  with  road  dust,  or  any  other  diluent.  While  this 
would  pro!)ably  have  no  effect  upon  the  germination  of  the  seed, 
it  is,  at  least,  evidence  that  complaints  which  come  from  persons 
who  do  not  follow  directions,  may  be  the  result  of  failure  in  any  of 
a  numl>er  of  points  besides  the  one  or  ones  actually  ascertained. 

On  the  whole,  the  method  suggested  can  hardly  l>e  considered  a 
failure,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  it  has  received,  until  further  tests,  fol- 
lowing the  correct  method,  shall  have  demonstrated  its  worthlessness. 

During  the  past  season  a  modification  of  the  alH)ve  method  has 
been  tried  with  some  success.  Mr.  R.  D.  (lillxTt  of  the  Bowker 
Insecticide  Company,  Mr.  R.  H.  Whitcomb  on  whose  farm  and  by 
whom  the  exiK'riments  were  conducted,  and  the  writer  were  all  con- 
cernt»d  in  thes(»  tests,  and  desire  to  carry  them  further. 

This  methmi  obviates  the  necessity  of  two  treatments  of  the  seed^ 
first  with  tar  and  then  with  Paris  green,  by  using  a  paste  arsenate 
of  lea<l.      In  the  particular  exi>eriments   here   reported,    Disparenc 
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in  paste  form  was  used.  This  was  first  diluted  to  about  the  consis- 
tency of  paint.  The  seed  was  then  placed  in  this  and  stirred  about 
till  thoroughly  covered,  then  spread  out  to  dry  before  being  planted. 
Unfortunately  the  wireworms  were  not  so  abundant  in  the  fields 
planted,  as  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  test,  though  some  were 
present.  The  germination  of  the  corn  treated  in  this  way  was  all 
which  could  be  desired;  none  of  it  was  attacked  by  the  wireworms 
which  were  present,  and  a  good  stand  of  corn  was  obtained.  It 
would  now  seem  desirable  to  test  this  method  where  wireworms  are 
very  abundant,  to  ascertain  just  how  effective  it  is  against  these 
pests,  and  it  is  planned  to  do  this  the  present  year  if  infested  fields 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  desirable,  also,  to  repeat  these  tests  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  this  article  is  published  now  in  the  hope 
that  the  method  will  be  tested  in  many  places,  and  the  writer  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  results,  from  which  final  conclusions  as  to  the  value 
of  this  treatment  can  be  drawn. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  INSECTS  INJURIOUS  IN  NEBRASKA  IN  1910 

By  Mtron  H.  Swenk,  Lincoln^  Nebraska 

During  the  past  season  several  cases  of  insect  injury  to  field  crops 
of  a  severe  or  unusual  character  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Nebraska  entomologists,  some  of  which  will  possibly  be  worth  recording. 
Among  these  was  the  yellowing  and  dying  out,  frequently  to  a  dis- 
tinctly serious  extent,  of  the  winter  wheat  during  latter  October,  1910, 
in  eastern  Nebraska,  due  to  the  attack  of  wheat-root  aphids.  This 
injury  was  not  confined  to  a  limited  region,  but  covered  the  territory 
south  of  the  Platte  west  to  Buffalo  and  Kearney  counties  and  north- 
ward about  to  Burt  County,  thus  including  most  of  the  wheat-growing 
area  in  the  state.  Although  the  impression  prevailed  that  the  Hessian 
fly  was  chiefly  responsible  for  this  discoloration  and  dying  out  of  the 
wheat,  and,  in  fact,  that  pest  was  seriously  injurious  in  the  early  sown 
fields,  our  investigations  showed  that  two  other  factors  were  also  ope- 
rating to  produce  this  same  effect  and  that  in  many  fields  these  latter 
factors  were  the  chief  and  perhaps  the  sole  cause  of  injury.  One  of 
these  was  wheat -root  aphids  and  the  other  was  ordinary  wheat  rust 
in  an  unusually  severe  infestation. 

In  some  fields  two,  or  perhaps  all  three,  of  these  factors  were  oper- 
ating simultaneously,  so  that  it  became  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  accurately  determine  just  how  much  of  the  injury  was 
due  to  each,  but  a  goodly  number  of  late  sown  fields  showing  no  con- 
siderable number  of  Hessian  fly  puparia  and  not  rusty  or  severely  so 
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M  the  cane  happened  to  be,  still  were  rapidly  dying  out  and  these 
•howed  great  numljers  of  large  plump  aphids  clustered  about  the  lower 
ftem  and  rwyin,  draining  the  plant  sap.  These  aphids  were  mostly 
Oeaica  nquamona  and,  less  commonly,  Forda  occidentalism  both  of  which 
have  previously  lieen  recorded  as  minor  corn  pests  in  Illinois.  Dodge, 
Adams  and  He  ward  counties  showed  particularly  obvious  injury,  and 
the  injured  fields  were  not  concentrated,  but  were  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  affected  region,  being  often  several  miles  apart,  with  the 
intervening  fields  not  noticeably  affected  by  either  the  Geoica  or  the 
Fordn,  though  Siphocoryne  avenas  was  commonly  present  in  small 
numl)ers  in  all  the  fields.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  injury  was  rather 
extensive.  It  first  liecame  apparent  in  September  when  small  patches 
liegan  dying  out,  and  these  enlarged  as  the  fall  advanced  and  the  aphids 
multiplied  and  spread,  until  they  involved  an  acre  or  two  in  extent, 
and,  not  rarely,  the  entire  field.  The  wheat  in  the  affected  patches 
was  cleanly  taken  and  the  plants  were  dead  to  the  roots.  The  aphids 
continued  working  until  late  in  November  undergoing  some  quite 
seven*  tem|>eratures.  Almost  invariably  l)oth  these  wheat-root  aphids 
are  attended  by  the  ant  Lasitts  niger  neoniger.  We  found  the  Farda 
during  the  past  winter  hil)ernating  abundantly  under  stones  near  nests 
of  the  lAi^iu.^  and  feeding  upon  the  heavy  creeping  root  stocks  of  a  grass 
pre.H\inmbly  quack  grass  (Agropyron  repens),  at  Lincoln. 

The  prt*sont  .season  has  not  l)een  the  first  that  these  aphids  have 
lAjurtHl  wheat,  though  it  is  by  far  the  nu>8t  extensive  injury  we  have 
known.  Our  first  definite  knowleiige  of  the  injurious  habits  of  these 
aphids  was  nxH^rtleti  in  1907,  when  during  April  of  that  year  Mr.  H. 
8.  Smith  ft>und  the  Farda  \*ery  abundant  in  the  wheat  fields  of  RufTalo, 
Kearney  and  Adams  ct>unties  while  he  was  invej?tigating  reported 
oceurnnu^^  of  the  green  bug  in  that  region.  Although  some  plants 
supi^^rtiHl  as  high  as  forty  aphids.  the  infested  fields  on  the  whole  were 
iH>t  jaiTiously  injure*!.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  October  17.  Mr.  Smith 
found  the  itrt^tcti  attacking  volunteer  wheat  scattered  through  the 
lii^mtHl  grain  in  Hamilton  l\>unty«  it  lieing  quite  abundant  upon  the 
iiH>ts  and  causing  the  plants  to  assume  a  sickly  yellowish  green  color. 
In  UH1S  the  (reiWnfl  appearetl  in  excessive  numl^rs  in  Clay  County 
<luring  middle  tVtober.  one  farmer  reporting  them  to  be  present  by 
the  minH>ns  in  his  wheat  fields.  Ij^n  year  1909»  the  Fi^da  injured 
fieKl>  m  ?^>Yral  Walities  in  Hall  County,  kilUng  out  the  wheat  in 
paiehe>  an  »cT>r  or  tm^>  in  extent  l^tmx>en  middle  SeptemU^r  and  latter 
Xox-en-il^^er.  and  similar  rep^vris  were  rect^iveil  fn>m  IVx^ne  County  in 
tVtt^v-r  The  pre;^nt  ^«raA>n  the  (Kt>jVvi  greatly  preiii^minated.  beiii|( 
ftrsi  !in;nd  :n  Hamilton  County  in  July,  in  limite^i  numi^ers  on  oom 
t\x^>  mith  .4/>*iM  maidt-ra^ir^s  and  abundantly  on  the  gras?»es  in  the 
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com  fields  and  then  later,  during  the  fall,  on  wheat  over  a  large  area 
in  the  Platte  valley  as  just  detailed.  These  two  root  infesting  aphids, 
then,  have  placed  themselves  on  record  as  serious  enemies  of  winter 
wheat  in  Nebraska. 

Another,  and  I  believe  unrecorded,  serious  enemy  of  winter  wheat 
came  to  our  notice  this  fall  from  two  separate  localities,  from  Buffalo 
and  Holt  counties,  in  the  form  of  a  Cyclocephala  white  grub.  This  . 
injury  occurred  in  October,  and  the  Buffalo  County  infestation  was 
fully  examined  by  the  writer  in  person.  The  same  condition  was  com- 
mon in  many  fields  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county,  namely, 
that  the  plants  had  commenced  dying  about  the  first  of  September 
and  in  the  next  month  had  died  out  completely  or  at  least  had  only 
a  scattered  sickly  stand  remaining.  The  soil  in  these  fields  was  fairly 
alive  with  the  Cyclocephala  larvae,  as  I  turned  over  fifty  in  a  space  less 
than  two  feet  square  and  did  not  secure  all  of  them.  Similar,  though 
less  intense,  injury  has  been  experienced  in  this  region  during  the  past 
three  seasons.  We  do  not  yet  know  for  certain  the  exact  species  con- 
cerned in  this  work,  as  we  have  two  common  species  of  which  it  might 
be  either,  namely,  C.  villosa  and  C.  immaculaia,  C.  villosa  is,  however^ 
much  the  more  prevalent  in  the  infested  area,  and  it  is  probably  that 
species. 

For  the  past  three  seasons  at  least  (1908-10)  there  have  been  more 
or  less  serious  local  outbreaks  in  the  wheat  and  oat  fields  of  western 
Nebraska  of  a  wheat-head  army-worm  allied  to  the  common  wheat 
head  army- worm  {Heliophila  cUbilinea),  to  which  species  we  referred 
it  until  recently  when  a  careful  study  of  the  adults  proved  it  to  repre- 
sent a  distinct  species  not  heretofore  recognized  as  a  field  crop  pest. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Smith  recently  examined  bred  moths  of  the  western  Nebraska 
army  worm  and  pronounced  them  to  be  Heliophila  limitatay  a  species 
which  he  had  described  in  1902  from  a  single  male  specimen  collected 
in  Texas  in  June.  In  1908  and,  according  to  reports,  in  1906  also, 
during  middle  July  there  were  local  outbreaks  of  this  army-worm  in 
the  oat  fields  of  Deuel  County  near  Lewellen,  and  in  some  instances 
the  worms  practically  destroyed  the  crop  by  clipping  off  the  leaves 
.  from  the  stem  and  cutting  off  the  heads  of  grain,  there  being  on  the 
average,  about  one  worm  to  each  head  of  grain.  In  1909  several  locali- 
ties were  affected  by  this  army-worm,  especially  about  Trenton,  Hitch- 
cock County, Wauneta,  Chase  County,  and  Alliance,  Box  Butte  County, 
but  the  damage  on  the  whole  was  not  very  severe.  In  middle  July 
(6  to  17)  about  Trenton  and  Wauneta,  when  the  wheat  was  harvested 
the  stubble  was  found  infested  with  myriads  of  these  worms,  some  of 
which  had  been  in  evidence  upon  the  heads  a  bit  earlier  in  the  season. 
About  Alliance  the  trouble  was  more  in  the  oat  fields,  and  while  har- 
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vesting  in  some  fields  the  canvas  of  the  binder  would  become  covered 
with  the  worms  while  the  whole  field  was  alive  with  them.  The  above 
instances  of  damage  are  recorded  on  the  strength  of  examinations  of 
the  larvse,  which  seem  to  be  readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  aZ6i- 
lineaf  except  in  the  case  of  the  Trenton  insects  where  some  of  the  arvae 
were  reared.  The  species  seems  probably  double  brooded  like  albilinea^ 
for  from  larvse  received  July  12  all  pupated  July  17  and  moths  emerged 
August  14  and'September  1.  Many,  though  not  all,  of  the  infested 
fields  were  in  sod  the  preceding  year. 

The  past  season  was  the  worst  grasshopper  year  we  have  had  for  a 
decade  in  central  and  western  Nebraska,  and  during  July  these  insects 
were  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  alfalfa,  corn  and  oats  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  At  Red  Cloud,  Webster  County,  in  early  August  the 
prevailing  species,  Melanoplus  hiviitatuSy  was  ver>'  heavily  parasi- 
tized by  an  undetermined  sarcophagid  fly,  which  in  turn  was  parasitized 
by  the  chalcid  Perilampus  hyalinus.  The  chinch-bug  (Blisaus  leu-- 
copteriui)  was  the  most  abundant  in  the  southern  counties  this  year 
that  it  has  been  since  1901  and  during  July  injured  wheat,  oats  and 
corn  seriously.  The  corn-leaf  aphis  {Aphis  maidis)  this  season  was 
exceedingly  abundant  in  Sherman  County  near  Ix)up  City  during 
early  August,  and  in  some  fields  produced  rather  serious  injury  by 
killing  the  upper  leaves,  on  which  it  had  congregated  by  the  thousands. 
A  local  outbreak  of  the  green  bug  (Toxoptera  graminum)  occurred 
in  late  Octol>er  near  Shelby  in  Polk  County  and  the  wheat  fields  were 
found  swarming  with  these  aphids,  but  they  were  so  heavilj-  parasitized 
by  the  Lysiphlebus  that  no  spring  attack  is  anticipated. 


SOME  OLD   METHODS  APPLIED  IN  A  NEW  MANNER 

TO   A  COLLECTING   MACHINE 

By  n.  F.  WiwoN,  Oregon  AffricuUuml  College 

The  inriuded  sketch  illustrates  a  machine  used  by  the  author 
during  the  past  spring  for  collecting  hibernating  inserts.  Jarriiif^ 
and  heat  are  relied  upon  and  a  very  large  sifting  surface  is  secure*!. 
Another  advantage. is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  niaeliine  can  be  use<l 
as  readily  in  the  field  as  in  the  laboratory  and  without  alcohol  or 
keros<»ne.  The  Uittom  is  flat  and  the  machine  can  be  set  on  a  stove 
in  the  laboratory  or  placed  over  a  trench  in  the  field.  When  used 
in  the  field  a  piece  of  stovepipe  shouhi  be  used  as  a  chimney  in  order 
to  carry  away  the  smoke  and  to  keep  a  continuous  draft  under  the 
tank. 
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The  main  box  is  made  of  galvanized  iron  and  is  4  feet  long,  2  feet 
high  and  18  inches  wide,  the  bottom  piece  being  of  one  continuous 
piece  soldered  and  riveted  at  the  corners.  This  lessens  the  danger  of 
melting  the  soldered  connections.  In  the  present  case  the  box  is 
braced  with  pieces  of  iron  bed  rails  riveted  around  the  bottom  and 
along  the  comers,  with  a  continuous  band  around  the  top;  the  band 
is  of  iron  1  inch  x  3-16  inch.  This  makes  a  strong  but  light  box  and 
one  person  can  handle  it  without  much  trouble. 

The  end  E  is  made  in  two  parts,  the  upper  part  being  fastened  to 
the  lower  with  hinges,  so  that  it  can  be  lowered  and  ready  access 


Fig.  6.  CoUectinK  machine;  B.  C.  D,  three  traya;  a  upper  line  of  the  water  tank; 
b  iron  supports  of  the  box;  c  parts  of  the  jarring  arrangement;  d  and  e  cross  trays 

and  sections, 

gained  to  the  two  lower  trays.  The  water  tank  is  of  galvanized  iron 
and  is  made  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  tray  soldered  to  the  inside  of 
the  tank.  This  tray  is  two  inches  deep  with  an  inlet  hole  in  one 
corner  and  an  iron  tube  connected  to  the  outside  whereby  the  steam 
is  carried  away. 

At  the  end  E  a  crank  and  sprocket  wheels  with  a  bicycle  chain  can 
be  used  to  jar  the  trays  by  raising  them  and  dropping  them.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  middle  tray  a  round  wooden  piece  with  a  raised  side 
is  run  across  the  box  and  at  every  revolution  of  this  piece  the  tray 
is  raised  and  allowed  to  drop.  The  other  two  trays  are  fastened  to 
this  one  and  are  raised  and  dropped  at  the  same  time,  giving  all  of 
them  a  steady  but  light  jar. 

The  top  tray  is  made  so  that  the  end.s  and  sides  are  parellel  with 
the  top  and  with  the  sides  .ilanting  inward  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
tray  i.s  smaller  than  the  top  of  the  tray  below.  A  piece  is  morticed 
in  to  the  end  and  is  allowed  to  drop  about  11  inches  below  the  end 
of  the  tray  at  the  end  E.     From  the  other  end  of  the  tray  another 
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piece  is  run  to  meet  with  that  piece  and  around  them  1-4  inch  wire 
screen  is  fastened.  We  now  have  a  tray  that  will  hold  about  two 
sacks  of  leaves  and  with  a  sifting  surface  equal  to  nearly  ten  square 
feet. 

The  other  two  trays  are  made  to  run  parallel  with  each  other  and 
slanting  as  much  as  possible  in  the  remaining  upright  space.  This 
should  be  from  one  inch  from  the  top  tray  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
water  tank.  These  trays  rest  on  a  board  which  runs  across  the  end 
of  the  box  E  and  are  supported  at  the  other  end  by  hooks  which  gives 
them  a  free  movement  for  jarring.  This  cross  board  also  acts  as  a 
base  for  them  to  fall  upon  when  they  are  dropped  by  the  turning  of 
the  jarring  wheel. 

Tray  2,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  is  made  with  two  pieces  of  1-8 
inch  wire  screen.  One  piece  running  from  the  top  of  the  upper  edge 
to  within  8  inches  of  the  lower  side  at  the  bottom.  The  second  piece 
runs  from  the  top  of  the  lower  side  to  within  an  inch  of  the  other 
piece  and  so  leaves  an  open  space  of  one  inch  running  transversely 
across  the  box.  A  small  tray  of  tin  is  fastened  across  this  opening, 
the  sides  being  rounded  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  ends  are 
of  tin  and  are  soldered  so  that  the  insects  cannot  escape,  most  forms 
being  unable  to  crawl  up  the  tin  surface.  This  tray  is  fastened  in 
place  by  reversible  clamps  and  can  be  removed  by  lifting  up  the  tray. 
The  inst»ct8  thus  caught  can  be  transferred  to  something  else  and 
the  tray  returned  to  its  place  with  but  little  loss  of  time. 

Tray  3  is  made  so  that  the  carrying  part  is  of  tin,  one  inch  deep, 
open  at  the  lower  end  and  overlapping  a  cross  tray.  The  tin  part 
is  placed  so  that  it  is  about  even  with  the  top  of  the  carrying  frame 
and  reaches  to  within  two  inches  of  its  lower  end.  At  the  l>ottom  of 
the  main  tray  a  shelf  is  placed  to  hold  a  cross  tray  three  inches  wide 
which  underlaps  the  main  tin  tray  and  catches  all  that  falls  into  it. 
This  tray  is  made  to  fit  squarely  into  the  wooden  tray  and  can  be 
removed  by  raising  up  the  middle  tray. 

Tlie  lower  cross  tray  will  necessarily  catch  all  the  rubbish  and 
small  particles  of  sand  that  fall  through  the  upper  trays  but  the 
author  was  able  to  separate  out  the  insects  by  gently  pouring  the 
contents  of  the  tray  into  a  tub  of  water.  The  sand  and  dirt  would 
sink  to  the  bottom  while  the  insects  would  be  held  on  the  top  film  of 
water.  To  what  extent  this  would  apply  it  is  hard  to  say  as  mites 
only  were  considered  in  our  experience. 
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The  editors  will  thankfully  receive  news  items  and  other  matter  likely  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  sabscribers.  Papers  will  be  pablished,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  re- 
ception. All  extended  contribations,  at  least,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  the 
first  of  the  month  precedinsr  publication.  Reprints  may  be  obtained  at  cost.  Con- 
tributors are  requested  to  supply  electrotypes  for  the  laricer  illustrations  so  far  as  pos- 
sible.   The  receipt  of  all  papers  will  be  aoknowledfi^ed.— Eds. 

EflSciency  engineering  is  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
ascertain  the  most  economical  method  of  accomplishing  a  given  task. 
Economic  entomologists  have  been  from  the  very  first,  efliciency  engi- 
neers in  their  own  fields.  Some  of  our  mechanical  and  agricultural  col- 
leges may  yet  give  the  degree  of  E.  E.  E. — EflSciency  Engineer  in 
Entomology.  The  primary  burden  of  the  economic  entomologist  is  to 
demonstrate  possibility;,  next  comes  economy  in  execution.  The 
symposium  on  spraying  in  this  number  is  a  notable  contribution  to 
this  phase  of  efficiency  engineering.  The  spraying  apparatus  of  early 
days  was  planned  for  very  different  work  and  there  was  little  adapta- 
tion to  the  special  conditions  obtaining  in  the  field.  A  number  can 
recall  the  hand  outfits  used  in  the  ear  y  days  of  the  gipsy  moth  work. 
Compare  them  with  the  present  high  power  outfits  capable  of  spraying 
forest  land  for  less  than  $7  an  acre — a  figure  way  below  possibilities 
with  hand  labor.  The  ample  power,  heavy  hose  and  solid  stream 
nozzle  represent  a  stage  in  the  development  of  an  efficient  spraying 
outfit.  No  one  dares  to  say  the  limit  of  efficiency  has  been  reached. 
The  solid  stream,  while  well  adapted  to  certain  phases  of  woodland 
work,  is  open  to  serious  criticisms.  A  considerable  amount  of  poison 
.is  wasted  even  with  the  most  skillful  handling.  The  impossibility  of 
closely  controlling  the  applicationof  the  spray  militates  strongly  against 
its  general  employment  in  shade  tree  work.  A  mechanical  extension 
nozzle  operated  from  the  ground  and  capable  of  rapid  and  extensive 
modification  in  height,  direction  and  character  of  spray,  is  an  impor- 
tant desideratum.  The  unusually  long  extension  nozzle  on  universal 
bearings,  used  in  the  roadside  gipsy  moth  work,  is  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. One  manufacturer  has  put  on  the  market  a  mechanical  spray 
tower  which  needs  testing  out  and  probably  some  improvement.    The 
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grandest  field  laboratory  for  the  study  of  spray  efficiency  is  to  be  found 
in  the  gipsy  moth  infested  territory  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  with 
its  hundreds  of  outfits  of  widely  varying  types.  There  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  in  this  section  for  additional  studies  of  spray  efficiency. 
This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  implied  criticism  of  the  past  with 
its  admirable  record  of  achievement,  but  a  suggestion  as  to  profitable 
lines  of  activity  in  the  future. 

There  is  another  problem  in  woodland  work  deserving  of  serious 
consideration,  since  economy  of  treatment  is  perhaps  the  most  vital 
factor  in  such  an  undertaking.  There  have  not  been  to  our  knowledge, 
any  careful  studies  as  to  the  results  which  may  by  obtained  from 
applications  to  portions  of  trees,  aside,  perhaps,  from  the  data  gained 
in  an  incidental  way  in  the  early  days  when  it  was  impossible  to  spray 
the  tops  of  tall  trees.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  a  num- 
ber of  our  leaf-feeding  pests  will  destroy  the  tops  of  trees  unless  they 
are  well  protected  by  poison.  We  recall  nothing  that  establishes  the 
efficiency  or  relative  inefficiency  of  applications  to  the  foliage  of  only 
the  upper  portions  of  trees,  a  place  where  a  number  of  our  leaf  feeders 
begin  operations  and  one  where  it  would  seem  that  many  might  be 
destroyed  with  a  minimum  expenditure  and  before  serious  injury 
had  l)eon  inflicted.  , 

The  recent  action  of  Andrew  Carnegie  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  African  Entomological  Research  Committee  the  sum  of  £1,000 
for  thn*e  years  to  defray  the  expenses  of  sending  suitably  (lualified 
young  men  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
practical  applications  of  ent(miolog>'  is  a  gratifying  recognition  of  the 
excellent  work  which  has  characterized  American  investigations. 
No  country  at  the  present  time  expends  so  much  upon  economic 
entomology  as  America,  and  nowhere  can  be  found  such  a  corps  of 
experts.  The  enonnous  development  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
outcome  of  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  protection  from  injurious 
insects.  With  a  In^tter  understanding  of  the  practicability  of  checking 
insect  enemies,  there  will  l)e  progre.*<sive  calls  for  more  service.  These 
can  be  met  satisfactorily  only  by  retaining  in  this  l)ranch  of  .science 
the  most  able  and  original  workers.  Such,  in  the  long  run,  can  not 
afford  to  devote  their  entire  energies  to  a  field  offering  inadequate 
compensation.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  despite  the  enormous 
growth  in  demand  for  entomological  knowledge  in  the  past  few  years, 
there  have  lH»en  very  few  increases  in  the  number  of  really  desirable 
positions,  while  a  canvass  of  the  situation  would  show  that  the  recog- 
nized leaders  in  economic  work  are  receiving  very  inade(|uate  com- 
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pensation.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  a  continuance  of  such  conditions 
is  bound  to  result  in  deterioration,  since  many  of  the  more  progressive 
investigators  will  turn  to  fields  with  better  promise  of  financial  returns 
and  affording  equal  opportunities  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Many 
admirably  trained  college  graduates  have  taken  up  entomological 
work  within  the  last  decade,  and  several  schools  now  have  their  resources 
taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  desire  to 
enter  this  field.  Even  with  this  additional  supply  of  workers  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  qualified  assistants  at  prices  which  were  considered 
ample  ten  years  earlier.  Many  of  these  men  with  their  years  of  experi- 
ence in  special  work  must  soon  find  positions  offering  more  than  their 
present  income,  or  entomology  will  lose  some  of  its  most  capable  stu- 
dents. This  would  not  be  serious  if  there  were  no  need  of  their  services; 
but  the  contrary  is  true.  There  is  greater  apparent  and  potential  need 
today  of  practical  knowledge  relating  to  insects  than  was  the  case 
twenty  years  ago  and  the  demand  for  such  is  bound  to  increase. 
This  condition  must  be  reflected  in  the  opportunities  of  advancement 
both  professionally  and  financially  or  retrogression  is  inevitable. 
The  former  must  prevail.  The  latter  is  unworthy  of  a  progressive 
nation  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests. 


Bulletin  of  Entomological  Research. — The  appoint mont  in  1909  of  an  entomolo- 
gical research  committee  for  tropical  Africa  augurs  well  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Dark  Continent,  since  it  implies  a  more  adequate  recognition  of  the  important  part 
insects  play  in  the  dissemination  of  tropical  infections.  The  representative  com- 
mittee upon  which  this  burden  was  laid,  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  the  work 
and,  as  one  of  the  results  of  their  activities,  we  have  the  above  mentioned  bulletin, 
the  first  number  being  issued  about  a  year  ago.  This  new  publication  naturally 
concerns  itself  largely  with  mosquitoes  and  Tsetse  flies,  sjx^cies  of  which  arc  among 
the  most  active  and  dangerous  disease  carriers,  though  an  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  four  issues  shows  that  those  responsible  for  this  venture  are  taking  a  broad 
view  of  the  situation.  The  original  studi(>8  are  not  closely  limited  to  species  of  known 
economic  importance,  but  include  allies  and  forms  likely  to  be  confused  with  the 
dangerous  pests.  Moreover,  those  affecting  agricultural  and  other  products  valuable 
to  man,  are  given  due  attention.  The  work  is  of  necessity  pioneer  in  nature  and  a 
large  number  of  interesting  species  are  bound  to  be  discovered.  We  confidently 
expect  that  the  systematic  study  of  African  entomology  will  result  not  only  in  large 
additions  to  knowledge,  but  in  a  material  gain  in  information  of  immediate  practi- 
cal value.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  commending  the  auspicious  beginning  of 
what  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  magnificent  undertaking.  There  is  great  need 
of  similar  work  in  American  tropics.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  though  it 
can  hardly  be  characterized  as  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  problems 
involved. 

E.  P.  Felt. 
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Revie^rs 

The  Grape  Root-Wonn,  by  Fred  Johnson  and  A.  G.  Hammab. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  89,  p.  1-100,  figures  31,  plates  10. 

1910. 

This  18  another  oomprehenflive  bulletin  based  on  the  work  of  a  series  of  yean. 
The  thorough  biological  studies  summariced  in  a  series  of  tables  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  behavior  of  the  insect  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  varying  conditions.  The  life  history  of  the  egg 
parasite,  Fidiobia  flavipes  Ashm.  was  carefully  worked  out  and  an  unknown,  sup- 
posedly dipterous  egg  parasite  discovered.  One  of  the  most  gratif3ring  phases  of 
the  work  was  the  obtaining  of  unquestioned  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  thorough 
spraying  with  an  arsenical  poison  for  the  control  of  this  serious  pest.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  necessity  of  an  early  application  so  as  to  reach  the  beetles  just  after 
emerging  from  the  soil,  since  they  appear  to  feed  much  more  freely  at  this  time. 
A  second  spraying  is  advised  10  days  after  the  first.  The  destruction  of  pups  is 
recommended  whenever  conditions  arc  favorable.  The  data  relative  to  the  reno* 
vation  of  badly  injured  vineyards  is  a  practical  phase  which  will  appeal  strongly 
to  the  grower.  There  is  an  extended  bibliography.  The  effectiveness  of  the  bul- 
letin is  greatly  enhanced  by  an  admirable  series  of  illustrations.  The  authors  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  made  a  substantial  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
a  very  destructive  insect  pest. 

Life  History  of  the  Codling  Moth  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 

by  A.  Ci.  Hainmar.  U.  S.  Dep't  Agric,  Bur.  Ent.,  Bui.  80,  Prt.  6, 
1910,  p.  69-111. 

Thin  contribution  summarizes  in  very  small  compass  the  results  of  three  years 
investigations  of  the  codling  moth  at  North  East,  Pa.  Aside  from  the  new  facta 
submitted,  entomologists  will  be  interested  in  the  illustrations  of  methods,  such  as 
the  handy  device  for  studying  the  duration  of  the  pupal  period  and  the  outdoor 
shelter  used  in  rearing  work.  Both  may  be  of  material  service  to  investigators.  The 
studies  of  the  pu[Mc  show  that  this  stage  may  extend  from  fifteen  to  thirty-four 
days,  the  average  being  nearly  twenty-two.  Table  V'l  shows  that  the  mdths  emerge 
between  7  a.  m.  and  1.30  p.  m.,  while  the  length  of  adult  existence  ranges  from  seven* 
teen  to  nineteen  days,  the  average  being  a  little  over  eleven.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  lar\'ae  are  frequently  cannibals,  since  rarely  more  than  one  attains  maturity 
in  an  apple,  though  observations  show  that  a  great  number  may  enter  the  same  fruit, 
A  summarization  indicates  that  transforming  larvie  may  feed  from  seventeen  to 
thirty-seven  days,  an  average  of  twenty-six  and  one-third  days,  while  overwintering 
lame  may  extend  their  feeding  time  to  fifty-five  da>Y  with  an  average  of  a  little  over 
thirty-one  days,  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  first  brood  hibernating.  The  exact 
data  on  the  appearance  of  moths  and  the  deposition  of  eggs  will  be  of  great  value  in 
determining  the  period  when  spraying  can  be  done  to  best  advantage.  Overlapping  of 
the  broods  and  the  various  stages  of  each  is  graphically  shown  in  figure  22  and  iUua> 
tratos  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  control  of  this  insect^ 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  more  or  less  variation  from  year  to 
year.  The  value  of  the  bulletin  is  greatly  increased  by  including  therein  local  weather 
records  during  the  growing  season  for  the  three  years.   The  author  has  made  a  mrtable 
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ture.  The  life  hiBtories  of  Ceresa  bubalua  Fabr.,  C.  taurine  Fitch,  C.  borealis  Fairm. 
and  Stidocephala  inermis  Fabr.  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and  the  various 
inunature  stages  fully  described  and  admirably  illustrated.  The  economic  status 
of  each  species  is  discussed  and  the  value  of  the  pubUcation  materially  increased  by 
complete  bibliographies. 

First  Report  of  Economic  Biology  by  Walter  E.  Collinge.  The 
Midland  Eklucational  Company,  1911,  p.  1-74. 

This  report  gives  short,  and,  for  the  most  part,  illustrated  notices  of  a  considerable 
number  of  injurious  species  depredating  upon  farm  and  garden  produce,  fruit  trecs^ 
forest  and  ornamental  trees  and  those  preying  upon  animals.  There  is  in  addition^ 
one  chapter  discussing  fungous  diseases.'  The  American  entomologist  will  be  parti- 
cularly interested  in  the  accounts  of  species  established  in  America  or  likely  to  be 
brought  to  this  country,  such  as  the  bulb  mite,  Rhizoglyphus  echinopus,  the  bulb 
scale,  Riperna  terrtslriSf  besides  such  well-known  pests  as  the  pear  midge,  blister 
mite,  etc.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  in  particular  the  excellent  process  repro- 
ductions of  admirable  photographs. 


Current  Notes 

Conducted  by  the  Associate  Editor 

A  fellowship  has  been  established  in  Cornell  University,  College  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  investigation  and  control  of  the  fungous  diseases  and  insect  posits  of  t  he  orchard 
crops  of  Bata\4a,  N.  Y.,  by  the  fruit  growers'  association  of  Batavia,  and  provides 
for  two  fellows,  one  in  entomology  and  one  in  plant  pathology. 

The  work  announced  for  the  I^Uce  Laboratory  of  the  Ohio  State  University  for 
the  coming  sununer  includes  a  course  in  entomolog>'  and  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
research  work  in  problems  upon  insect  Ufe.  The  laboratory  is  at  Cedar  Point  on 
Lake  Erie  in  an  exceptionally  favorable  locality.  The  entomological  work  i^-ill  be  in 
charge  of  Professor  ()sbom,  Invertebrate  Zodlogy  under  Professor  Brookover  and 
EcolofO'  under  Professor  Jennings,  all  including  matter  which  is  of  distinct  interest 
to  entomologists  with  the  priWlege  of  free  tables  to  investigators.  The  session 
opens  June  19,  and  additional  information  as  to  particular  courses  or  the  general 
announcement  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  director. — Herbert  Osbom» 
0hi#6tate  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  L.  Phillips,  formeriy  state  entomologist  of  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at  Black»> 
burg,  is  now  located  at  Staunton,  Va.,  and  has  opened  an  office  as  consulting  orchard 
expert. 

Dr.  Henry  Skinner  has  been  giving  a  oourso  of  lectures  in  the  Ludwig  Institute 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  covering  the  whole  field  ol 
entomolog>',  but  emphasising  especially  its  mtniical  aspects. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado  a  State  Biological  Survey  has  been  organised  und«r 
a  committee  consisting  of  I^fessors  T.  D.  A.  Cockorell,  Francis  Ramaley  and  J. 
Hend(*rBon.  An  investigation  will  be  made  of  the  fossil  and  living  plants  and 
of  the  state. 
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Science  states  that  according  to  Reuter's  Agency  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany has  decided  upon  the  despatch  of  a  special  commission  to  investigate  sleeping 
sickness  in  Rhodesia.  The  commission  will  consist  of  Dr.  Aylmer  May,  principal 
medical  officer  of  northern  Rhodesia;  Dr.  A.  Kinghorn,  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine;  Doctor  Leach  of  the  northern  Rhodesia  Medical  Service;  Mr. 
O.  Silverlock,  entomologist,  and  Mr.  Jollyman,  bacteriologist. 

At  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  a  Biological  Club  has  recently  been  formed, 
the  charter  members  consisting  of  the  Bacteriology,  Zo6logy,  Entomology,  Botany 
and  Plant  Pathology  departments.  The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  promote 
interest  in  the  various  subjects,  both  systematic  and  economic,  which  will  fall  under 
the  various  departments. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  the  annual  sum  of  $15,000 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation  of  crop  pests.  This  fund  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts;  the  Entomology,  Horticultural  and  Plant  Pathology  departments  each 
receiving  a  third.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experimental  work  upon, 
all  economic  problems  within  the  state,  and  is  probablv  the  first  appropriation 
made  in  any  state  for  such  a  purpose  alone. 

The  people  of  the  Hood  River  Valley,  Ore.,  have  entered  upon  a  cooperative 
plan  whereby  an  expert  furnished  by  the  college,  but  whose  salary  will  be  paid  by 
the  Hood  River  fruit  growers,  will  be  stationed  at  Hood  River.  The  duties  of  the 
expert  will  be  to  investigate  such  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  as  become  injurious 
to  the  fruit  orchards.  This  expert  is  Prof.  \V.  H.  Lawrence,  formerly  director  of  the 
Puyallup  sub-station  of  the  Washington  Experiment  Station. 

Upwards  of  150  students  are  at  present  enrolled  in  the  various  classes  in  ento- 
mology at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  This  is  the  largest 
enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  department,  and  has  been  brought  about  both  by 
the  increased  attendance  at  the  college  and  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
students  taking  up  agricultural  subjects.  The  teaching  force  of  the  department 
consists  of  Wilmon  Newell,  professor;  E.  E.  Scholl,  assistant  professor,  and  Harper 
Dean,  instructor. 

The  enrollment  in  entomology  the  present  term  at  the  University  of  California 
is  426.  Eighteen  different  courses  are  offered  during  this  semester.  The  largest 
classes  are  in  general  entomology,  ecologj',  apiculture,  medical  entomology  and 
spraying,  showing  that  the  purely  economic  subjects  are  given  the  preference  by 
students. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bridwell  will  spend  the  next  six  months  in  southern  California,  largely 
in  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  Prof.  H.  J.  Quayle,  who  has  been  assigned  to  investi- 
gation work  the  last  three  years  at  Whittier,  has  returned  to  Berkeley  and  resumed 
his  class  work. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Berger,  entomologist  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
gave  a  talk,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  before  the  American  Pomological  Society 
in  session  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  the  evening  of  Februar>'  10,  1911. 

E.  F.  Hitchings,  state  entomologist  of  Maine,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
horticulture  at  the  University  of  Maine,  at  Orono.  He  will  continue  to  hold  the 
position  of  state  entomologist. 
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Mr.  T.  D.  UrbahiiB,  instructor  in  entomology  at  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
OoDege,  has  resigned  to  take  up  an  investigation  of  the  alfalfa  weevil  for  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  and  will  be  located  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Januaiy  issue  of  Agriadhm^  published  monthly  by  the  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural Students  of  the  Univenity  of  Nebraska,  is  an  entomological  number  which 
will  doubtless  prove  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  since  it  gives  a  sunmuuy 
account  of  the  development  of  the  Department  of  Entomology,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  present  activities. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Van  Dine  has  left  the  employ  of  the  Sugar  Planters'  .\ssociation  at 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and  is  now  entomologist  of  the  Estacion  Elxperi mental  de 
Asucar,  Rio  Piedras,  Porto  Rico,  where  corrcsponsdents  should  address  him. 

The  advance  of  the  boU-wee\'il  into  Alabama,  occurring  during  the  fall  of  1910, 
has  already  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  leading  planters  to  adopt  more  improved 
methods,  not  only  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  but  with  other  crops  as  well.  The  press 
oC  the  state  has  shown  a  most  commendable  desire  to  help  in  the  campaign  of  progress 
and  the  leading  papers  are  anxious  to  publish  agricultural  matter. 


The  Alabama  Legislature,  now  in  session,  has  been  suflSiciently  imtfttmtd  to 
appropriate  $27,000  for  1911,  and  twice  that  amount  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
three  years  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Elxperiment  Station  work.  This  is  the  first 
direct  appropriation  that  the  state  has  made  to  the  Experiment  Station.  With  this 
fsoeral  awakening,  and  the  open-minded  attitude  of  the  planters  and  business  men, 
Alabama  stands  some  chance  of  suffering  less  from  the  advance  of  the  boU-weevil 
than  have  most  other  utaten  into  which  it  ha^  spread. 


Miaslor  larvae.  — ^These  remarkably  interesting  larw  reproduce  by  pedogenesia, 
are  available  for  laboratory  work  to  a  marketl  degree  and  must  be  widely  distributed 
as  well  as  allied  forms.  Very  little  is  known  concerning  .\mencan  species,  largely 
because  their  habitat  is  one  rarely  explored  by  entomolugL^ts.  They  breed  mostly 
in  deca\'ing  vegetable  matter.  We  ha\*e  been  very  miccessful  in  finding  them  under 
partially  decayed  chestnut  bark  of  ittumps,  fence  rails  and  9lre|)ers  which  have  been 
cut  one  or  two  years  earlier.  European  species  occur  under  the  bark  of  a  variety  of 
tress  and  even  in  sugar  beet  residue.  These  I>ipten>us  maggots  with  diverging 
antennr  and  a  fuscous  ocular  spot  in  the  first  body  segment,  have  a  flattened,  tri- 
angular head  quite  different  from  the  strongly  convex,  UAiaily  fuscous  head  of  Xh& 
Sciara  larw  occurring  in  a  similar  environnK»nt.  They  have  a  length  of  from  one- 
twentieth  to  ooc^-eighth  of  an  inch  and  may  be  found  in  colonies  containing  a  few 
large,  white  larw  with  numerous  smaller,  yellowish  indi\'i<iuals,  the  latter  betng 
more  conunon  at  the  present  time.  Early  spring  with  its  abun<iance  of  moist  b^ic 
appears  to  be  the  most  fa\-orable  season  for  finding  the  lar\-a.v  The  writer  would 
welcome  the  cooperation  of  entomologists  and  other*  in  searrhing  for  these  forms 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  will  be  pleased  to  determine  icpecimena  found 
under  %*arious  conditions,  make  reariniD*  therefrom  if  possible,  and  thus  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subfamily  Heteropesina*.  a  gnmp  which  should  ho  fairly  abundnni 
in  North  America  and  one  deserving  careful  study.        E.  P.  Felt.  Albany,  S\  K. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  CORK-COLORED  ORANGE  TORTRICID  ^ 

Platynota  rostrana  Walker 
By  E.  R.  Sassceb,  Bu.  Entom.  Dept.  Agric.j  Washington ^  D.  C. 

The  Cork-Colored  Orange  Tortricid  was  first  described  by  Walker  * 
in  1863  from  material  collected  in  the  United  States  and  St.  Domingo 
and  Ega  Hubbard  in  '^Insects  Affecting  the  Orange"  gives  a  brief 
account  of  this  insect  in  which  he  states  that  it  is  injurious  to  nursery 
plants  and  occasionally  damages  the  fruit  by  puncturing  the  rind. 
Although  the  larvae  of  this  insect  frequently  \k>tq  into  the  rind  of 
citrus  fruits,  no  observations  have  as  yet  been  made  which  would 
indicate  that  they  enter  the  fleshj'  part  of  the  fruit.  From  time  to 
time  letters  have  been  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  rela- 
tive to  the  appearance  of  this  [)est  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
but  in  only  a  few  instances  have  they  been  reported  as  doing  serious 
damage. 

In  February,  1909,  Mr.  Edward  (Jottfried  of  Key  Largo,  Fla.,  sub- 
mitted grape  fruit  infested  with  this  insect  and  subsequently  gave  a 
report  on  the  conditions  as  they  existed  in  his  grove.  According  to 
his  estimate  fully  15  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  damaged  by  the  larva* 
of  this  tortricid.  In  March  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  L.  A.  Peck  of  Mel- 
bourne, Fla.,  rei)orted  this  insect  i)resent  in  his  grove,  stating  that 
he  had  observed  the  punctures  made  by  this  p(»st  for  a  number  of 
years  but  had  not  hitherto  seen  the  larva\  After  several  failures  in 
the  attempt  to  rear  the  adult  of  this  insect,  the  writer  was  finally  suc- 

>  Published  bv  permitoion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
«Cat.  Brit.  Miw.  XXVIII,  p.  2t)0  (1S03). 
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cessful  in  June,  1910.    The  material  was  submitted  to  Mr.  August 
Busck  who  identified  it  as  Platynoia  rostrana  Walk. 

The  Cork-Colored  Orange  Tortrioid  is  recorded  as  feeding  on  orange 
from  St.  George,  Lake  Bearsford,  Enterprise,  Ft.  Ogden,  Melbourne 
and  Key  Largo,  Fla.  In  Columbia,  Texas,  it  was  found  feeding  on 
the  flower  buds  and  leaves  of  cotton  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Schwarz  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  T.  Townsend  records  it  from  Brownsville.  The  former  has 
also  collected  the  larva  of  this  pest  rolled  in  leaves  of  cotton  at  Bayou 
Sara,  La.,  and  it  has  been  received  from  the  same  plant  from  Auburn, 
Ala.  In  1885,  Mr.  J.  W.  Spencer  of  Sullivan  County,  Indiana,  sub- 
mitted com  infested  with  several  pests,  one  of  which  proved  to  be 
Platynoia  rostrana  Walk.  The  adult  was  reared  by  Mr.  Theo.  Per- 
gande.  This  insect  has  also  been  collected  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  T.  Townsend,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  Eucalyptus.  Aside 
from  the  localities  previously  mentioned,  this  comprises  all  the  records 
in  |)osses8ion  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog>\ 

The  damage  to  fruit  by  this  insect  is  quite  similar  to  that  caused 
by  the  orange  tortrix,  Tortriz  citrana  Fernald,  which  at  times  becomes  of 
economic  importance  in  certain  sections  of  the  citrus  belt  in  Southern 
California.  In  a  recent  paper'  Mr.  H.  J.  Quayle  describes  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  larvse  of  the  latter  burrow  into  the  rind  of  the  orange 
and,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  cork-colored  orange  tortricid,  they 
do  not  enter  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit.  Fruit  exhibiting  the  burrows 
of  these  insects  is  necessarily  classed  as  culls  and  when  discovered 
in  the  packing  houses  is  thrown  out  as  such.  Furthermore,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Quayle,  these  burrows  form  excellent  places  for  the  develop- 
ment of  naval  end  rot,  wither  tip  fungus  and  decay  following  blue 
mold. 


THE  LEOPARD  MOTH  AS  A  PEST  OF  APPLE  NURSERY 

STOCK 

By  W.  E.  Britton,  Stait  Entomologist,  S'ew  Haven,  Conn. 

In  September,  1910,  during  the  course  of  the  work  of  inspecting  the 
nurseries  of  Connecticut,  in  one  large  fruit  tree  nursery  not  far  from 
the  coast,  some  apples  trees  were  noticed  which  had  borers  working 
in  the  stems  or  trunks,  which  at  that  time  were  ])erhaps  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fort*man  stated  that  they  had 
found  an<l  <iestroyed  a  numl>er  of  similarly  infested  trees.  Three 
or  four  of  thes4*  tret*s  were  cut,  the  stems  .^plit,  and  u  whitish  grub 

^  Juiir.  VA^itti.  Kntoin-t  Vol.  III.  no.  .5,  p.  4()1,  Oct.,  1910. 
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with  black  spots  was  found  tunneling  inside.  The  sections  of  the 
trees  containing  the  borers  were  taken  home  to  the  laboratory,  the 
split  portions  tied  together,  and  the  sticks  planted  end  up  in  a  flower 
pot  of  moist  sand  and  covered  with  a  lantern  globe  cage.  The  larva 
continued  to  feed  until  reaching  maturity,  and  in  due  time  pupated 
in  the  burrow.  The  insectary  being  heated,  transformations  took 
place  much  earlier  than  would  be  the  case  normally  out  of  doors,  and 
the  adult  emerged  on  February  25,  1911.  It  proved  to  be  the  leopard 
moth,  Zeuzera  pyrina  Linn.,  and  the  accompanying  illustration,  Plate 
8,  shows  the  male  on  the  end  of  the  apple  tree  stem  stretching  and 
hardening  his  wings. 

Though  the  leopard  moth  has  long  been  known  to  attack  all  kinds 
of  deciduous  trees,  it  had  not  in  my  experience  appeared  as  a  pest  of 
nursery  stock.  It  is  causing  much  damage  to  shade  trees  in  the  cities 
and  towns  near  the  coast,  but  attacks  the  smaller  branches  and  twigs 
especially,  often  killing  them  in  the  tops  of  large  trees.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  this  moth  is  not  found  far  inland,  but  since  its  intro- 
duction into  this  country  some  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  it  has  spread 
from  the  vicinity  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  where  it  was  first  noticed, 
according  to  Smith's  list,  north  as  far  as  Paterson  and  south  to  Eaton- 
town.  It  has  gone  eastward  and  northward  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where' it  has  caused  serious  damage  to  shade 
trees.  In  Cambridge,  Providence  and  New  Haven  much  injury  by 
it  has  been  reported. 

Most  writers  claim  that  two  years  are  required  for  the  leopard 
moth  to  complete  its  life  cycle,  but,  though  I  have  not  followed  the 
insect  through  its  different  stages,  I  have  some  evidence  indicating 
one  year  as  the  period  necessary  to  produce  a  generation.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  further  observations  to  settle  this  point. 

There  is  not  much  danger  of  disseminating  the  species  in  nursery 
stock,  as  the  work  of  the  larva  is  apparent  at  digging  time,  and  the 
infested  trees  are  ruined  and  unsalable. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  PARANDRA  BRUNNEA  FABR. 

By  A.  B.  Gahan 

United  States  Bureau  of  Entomolog>',  Bulletin  94,  part  1,  treating 
of  damage  to  chestnut  telephone  poles  by  the  Corambycid  borer,  Par- 
andra brunnea  Fabr.,  records  the  fact  that  the  first  instance  of  serious 
injury  of  this  nature  to  come  to  the  notice  of  entomologists,  was  that 
of  a  case  in  Maryland  which  was  investigated  by  the  present  writer. 
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The  following  brief  notes  are  here  given  regarding  the  results  of 
that  investigation,  as  adding  somewhat  to  the  history  of  the  first 
discovery  of  the  insect  in  this  relation,  rather  than  as  adding  anything 
of  much  importance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  insect  or  its  work,  as 
contained  in  the  bulletin  mentioned. 

The  Entomological  Department  of  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  obtained  its  first  knowledge  of  the  insect  through  a  letter 
•dated  November  30,  1906,  from  Mr.  Clarence  Kirwan,  Right-of-way 
Agent  of  the  Cheasapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  stated  that  it  was  doing  serious  damage  to  the 
-company's  fwles  at  Annai)oli8.  He  sent  also  specimens  of  the  larvae 
and  their  work. 

Not  being  able  to  identify  the  pest,  and  hoping  to  secure  further 
information,  the  writer  went  to  Annapolis,  December  6,  and,  with 
with  the  help  of  the  company's  agent  at  that  place,  dug  up  the  stub 
of  one  of  the  poles  which  had  broken  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  l>eside  which  a  new  pole  had  t^een  set.  The  stub  was  of  chestnut, 
and  the  company's  men  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  l>een  treated 
with  some  kind  of  preservative  before  being  placed  in  the  ground,  but 
this  was  not  proven. 

That  the  breaking  of  the  pole  had  been  induced  by  the  work  of  these 
insects  was  evident,  since  in  digging  it  up,  no  less  than  a  dozen  of  the 
larvse  were  uncovered  in  the  partly  rotten  exterior  wood,  and  exami- 
nation showed  the  solid  heartwood  to  be  honeycomlxjd  with  burrows 
which  were  tightly  packed  with  castings.    The  greater  numl)er  of  the 
larvse  were  located  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  several  were  found  to  have  gone  down  to  a  depth  of  two  feet 
below  the  surface.    Most  of  the  larvse  were  in  the  outer  layers  of  the 
wood  but  many  had  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
Several  other  poles  were  examined  and  found  to  be  infested,  but  none 
so  badly  a*<  this  one.     The  company's  men  reported  that  they  had 
found  the  same  insect  in  a  number  of  other  localities  south  of  Annapo- 
lis, where  it  was  causing  considerable  damage.    One  instance  of  unset 
poles,  which  had  lx?en  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  roadside  for  a  perioil 
of  eightt»en  months  l>eing  badly  infested,  was  reporteil. 

The  stub  of  the  broken  pole  was  shipped  to  College  Park,  and  placed 
in  a  brtHtling  cage,  the  l)ottom  of  which  had  lx?en  covered  with  moiHt 
sand.  S|K»cimens  of  the  larvae  and  their  work  were  submitted  to 
Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins,  who  stateii  that  he  was  unable  to  identify  it  at 
that  time,  further  than  that  it  was  the  larvie  of  a  Cerambycid. 

Fre<iuent  examinations  of  the  infesteil  fmles  were  made  during  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall  of  1907,  but  without  finding  adult  beetles. 
In  NovrmlKT  of  that  year,  the  iK)le  was  out  into  and  larvae  were  found 
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still  feeding  and  without  signs  of  pupation.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1908,  the  writer  was  engaged  on  other  work,  and  compelled 
to  neglect  the  notes  on  this  borer.  However,  on  July  9,  the  cage  was 
again  examined,  and  a  single  female  beetle  found  beneath  the  pole. 
July  27  a  male  was  taken  from  the  cage,  and  another  of  the  same  sex, 
two  days  later.  On  August  17,  another  female  was  secured.  No 
more  adults  appearing,  the  pole  was  later  taken  out,  and  split  up,  no 
larvsB  or  pupse  being  found. 

While  incomplete,  these  records  show  that  the  life  cycle  of  this 

» 

beetle  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  and  more  likely 
three  years  are  occupied  in  its  various  transformations. 


LOCOMOTION  OF  CERTAIN  YOUNG  SCALE  INSECTS 

By  H.  J.  QuAYLE 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  few  experiments  on  the 
powers  of  locomotion  of  the  Black  Scale  {Saissetia  olece  Bern.),  the 
Red  or  Orange  Scale  (Chrysomphalus  aurantii  Mask.)  and  the  Purple 
Scale  {Lepidosaphes  beckii  Newm.).  These  three  scales  represent 
the  most  important  insect  enemies  of  citrus  trees  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  question  of  how  they  are  spread  and  what  part  their 
own  powers  of  locomotion  play  in  the  matter  frequently  come  up  for 
discussion. 

The  distribution  of  scale  insects  over  long  distances  is  effected 
mainly  through  the  interchange  of  nursery  stock,  and  over  the  same 
general  community  by  birds  and  active  insects,  chiefly,  together 
with  the  agency  of  man  in  his  usual  cultural  operations,  while  in  the 
spread  from  tree  to  tree  or  to  nearby  trees,  aside  from  the  above 
factors,  the  power  of  the  insects  to  transport  themselves  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  wind  is  another  factor  which  may  aid 
certain  insects  in  distributing  themselves,  either  by  blowing  them 
directly  or  with  a  leaf  or  light  twig  upon  which  they  may  be  resting. 
Such  insects  as  winged  plant  lice  or  the  males  of  scale  insects  have 
frequently  been  observed  to  be  wafted  by  a  gentle  breeze  or  aided  in 
their  flight  through  its  influence.  Experiments  with  a  foot  bellows 
showed  that  young  black  scales  are  not  very  readily  dislodged  from 
a  twig,  but  once  dislodged  might  be  carried  a  short  distance  as  they 
fell.  Twigs  having  numerous  active  young  scales  had  to  be  brought 
to  within  about  six  inches  of  the  mouth  of  the  bellows  before  any  of 
the  insects  were  dislodged.    It  thus  requires  a  stronger  wind  than 
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usually  blows  to  have  any  eflfect  on  the  scales  on  the  tree,  but  once 
dislodged  the  wind  might  carry  them  to  an  adjoining  tree  if  the  foliage 
of  the  different  trees  were  in  close  proximity. 

Rate  of  Travel  Over  Smooth  Paper 

In  order  to  determine  the  maximum  distance  that  3'oung  scale 
insects  would  travel  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  accurate 
records  were  ma<le  of  the  movement  of  the  insects  ovct  smooth  pai>er 
for  two-hour  periods.  Tracings  representing  their  actual  movements 
were  made  on  large  sheets  of  paper  and  will  be  reproduce<i  in  a  later 
publication.  Tabulation  of  the  data  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
table.  It  will  l>e  seen  that  temperature  has  a  very  great  influence 
on  the  activity  of  the  insects.  The  minimum  temperature  of  73.5**  F. 
on  which  records  were  made  for  the  black  scale  shows  a  maximum 
distance  traveled  of  81  inches  with  an  average  of  71.5  inches,  while 
with  a  temperature  of  90°  F.  the  maximum  distance  travele<l  was 
180  inches  with  an  average  of  151  1-3  inches.  It  thus  Appears  that 
^n  active  young  black  scale  w^ill  travel  more  than  twice  as  far  upon 
-a  raise  in  temperature  from  70®  to  90**  F. 

The  influence  of  temperature  is  similarly  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
red  scale.  At  a  temiM»rature  of  66®  the  maximum  distance  traveled 
was  41  inches,  while  with  a  temperature  of  91®  the  maximum  distance 
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traveled  in  the  two-hour  period  was  111  inches.  In  most  cases  these 
experiments  started  off  with  four  insects  but  some  would  be  lost  or 
destroyed,  so  that  completed  records  are  given  for  but  one  in  some 
instances.  But  since  it  was  more  desirable  to  have  the  maximum 
rate  of  travel  in  each  case,  one  record,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  tem- 
peratures, answers  the  purpose.  With  the  purple  scale  the  maximum 
distance  traveled  was  37.95  inches  when  the  temperature  was  68® 
and  a  total  of  HI  or  more  than  three  times  the  distance  when  the 
temperature  was  89*^. 

Taking  the  maximum  life  of  the  active  larva  of  each  of  these  scales 
at  4  days,  which  seems  from  our  experiments  to  be  about  correct, 
the  possible  maximum  distance  traveled  during  the  period  may  be 
calculated.  For  the  black  scale  the  maximum  rate  of  crawling  for  a 
two-hour  period  is  15  feet.  If  it  continued  at  this  rate  without  stop- 
ping for  4  days  it  would  travel  a  total  of  720  feet,  but  this  is  never 
actually  done  under  natural  conditions.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
never  have  as  smooth  a  surface  as  paper  to  crawl  over,  and  again 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  such  a  rate  of  speed  would  be  maintained 
constantly.  On  the  same  basis  of  calculation  the  red  and  purple 
scales  would  each  travel  a  maximum  distance  during  their  active 
period  of  444  feet.  These  scales  almost  invariably  settle  within  one 
or  two  days  after  emerging,  but  in  the  absence  of  food  they  might 
continue  to  be  active  for  4  days.  The  purple  and  red  scales  travel 
at  about  the  same  rate  for  both  the  minimum  and  maximum  tempera- 
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tures,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table.  It  was  thought  that  the  purple 
scale  young  being  much  larger  than  the  red  would  travel  faster. 
The  young  purple  scale  has  very  short  legs  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
body,  these  scarcely  showing  beyond  the  margins  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  its  slow  and  rather  awkward  movements.  The  black  scale, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  much  better  traveler  but,  contrary  to  what 
was  expected,  the  partly  grown  scale  when  it  loosened  its  hold  after 
becoming  fixed,  could  not  cover  the  distance  traveled  by  those  just 
emerged  from  beneath  the  parent. 

In  these  experiments  little  diflSculty  was  met  with  in  keeping  the 
insects  within  the  limits  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  They  would  almost 
invariably  travel  toward  the  light,  so  that  when  one  margin  of  the 
sheet  was  reached  it  was  turned  around  so  that  the  opposite  margin 
was  nearest  the  light  and  the  scales  would  soon  turn  about  and  go 
in  the  opposite  direction.  From  these  observations  and  experiments 
where  the  light  was  regulated  it  is  concluded  that  these  young  scale 
insects  are  positively  phototropic. 

Travel  Over  Sand  and  Orchard  Soil 

In  the  experiments  on  the  rate  of  travel  over  sand  and  ordinary 
orchard  soil,  the  material  was  placed  in  saucers,  plates  and  large 
sheets  of  black  paper.  A  narrow  strip  of  tree  tangle-foot  was  placed 
around  the  plate  or  paper  a  little  beyond  the  soil  to  capture  the 
insects  as  they  crossed  over.  Galvanized  iron  cylinders  were  also 
sunk  in  the  soil  in  the  field  and  a  strip  of  tanglefoot  placed  on  this  a 
few  inches  above  the  surface.  These  cylinders  were  about  10  inches 
high  and  varied  in  diameter  from  1  to  4  feet.  These  were  later  dis- 
cardexi  for  large  sheets  on  which  the  soil  was  placed,  or  circles  of 
paper  with  the  in.side  margins  covered,  thus  leaving  a  strip  around 
the  outer  margins  of  the  soil  area  where  the  scales  could  be  more 
closely  examined  upon  making  their  way  from  the  center.  In  the 
following  experiments  the  details  were  largely  carried  out  by  E.  W. 
Rust. 

Black  Scale. — Temperature  85**  F.  About  50  active  young  just 
taken  from  under  the  adult  were  liberated  in  a  plot  of  sand  6  inches 
in  diameter.  After  one-half  hour  5  had  reached  the  outer  margin 
and  in  three-fourths  of  an  hour  about  half  of  the  insects  had  reached 
the  papcT.    Distance  3  inches. 

Temperature  84*^.  Several  hundred  active  young  were  placed  in 
the  center  of  sand  in  a  dish  at  3.30  p.  m.  At  3.55  one  reached  the  edge 
of  the  dish;  at  4  another;  at  4.02  two  more;  while  five  more  reached 
the  edge  by  4.20  and  ten  more  by  4.30.    By  5  dozens  had  reached 
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the  edge  of  the  plate.  Distance  traveled  4  inches.  A  similar  experi- 
ment with  ordinary  orchard  soil  gave  similar  results. 

Temperature  84**.  A  plot  of  orchard  soil  one  foot  square  was  enclosed 
with  paper  and  several  hundred  active  young  liberated.  When  the 
experiment  was  begun  the  morning  was  foggy.  In  55  minutes  three 
reached  the  paper,  a  distance  of  6  inches.  By  this  time  the  sun  was 
shining  and  the  temperature  had  arisen  to  96®.  At  a  temperature  of 
102''  all  the  scales  died. 

Temperature  85®.  Four  hundred  or  five  hundred  young  were 
liberated  in  the  center  of  an  area  of  soil  2  feet  square  at  10.15  a.  m. 
By  12.30 p.  m.  about  20  reached  the  margin;  by  1  p.  m.  nearly  50,  and 
at  5  p.  m.  about  100.  Distance  traveled  1  foot.  Similar  experiments 
showed  that  with  a  2-foot  strip  of  soil  to  cross,  the  first  insects  reached 
the  margin  in  approximately  2  hours.  Where  the  width  of  soil  was 
4  feet,  out  of  several  hundred  liberated  only  a  very  few  succeeded  in 
crossing  it  during  the  same  day. 

Experiments  relating  to  the  effect  of  high  temperatures  on  young 
black  scales  showed  that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  causes  of 
death.  Several  hundred  young  black  scales  were  liberated  on  white 
cardboard  in  the  sun  with  a  temperature  of  94®  to  100®;  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  they  were  unharmed  by  the  heat.  A  similar  experiment 
is  recorded  with  a  temperature  of  106®  to  110®.  At  106  the  scales  were 
lively,  but  as  the  temperatures  increased  they  moved  more  slowly, 
and  at  110  almost  all  movement  ceased,  although  a  2  hours'  exposure 
did  not  kill  them. 

Several  hundred  just  emerged  black  scales  liberated  on  soil  with  a 
temperature  of  108®  to  110®  were  active  for  about  1  hour,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  period  some  were  dead  and  at  the  end  of  IJ^  hours 
nearly  all  had  been  killed.  A  check  lot  in  the  shade  were  not  affected. 
A  large  number  of  young  placed  upon  a  board  with  a  temperature 
of  118®,  all  died  in  5  minutes.  Scales  exposed  in  sun  on  soil  where 
temperature  was  119®  to  122®  died  within  15  minutes.  Under  similar 
conditions  with  temperature  of  130®  death  resulted  in  5  minutes.  A 
check  lot  in  the  shade  were  not  affected. 

Red  Scale. — Fifteen  active  young  picked  from  orange  were  liberated 
in  sand  with  a  radius  of  1  inch.  Two  had  radii  of  23^  inches,  and  2 
more  measured  3  inches  in  radius.  None  crossed  the  soil,  even  in 
the  narrowest  strip  of  sand.  One  particular  insect  was  watched 
closely  for  14  hour  and  in  that  time  traveled  but  a  small  fraction  of 
an  inch.  Another  experiment  showed  that  1  scale  out  of  20  liberated 
crossed  a  2^-inch  strip  in  18  hours.  This  was  repeated  the  following 
day  when  none  crossed  over  the  soil.  Twenty  were  liberated  in  the 
center  of  a  2-inch  radius  of  soil  and  none  reached  the  edge  in  3  hours. 
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This  was  repeated  twice  and  even  on  the  following  day  none  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  soil. 

Purple  Scale. — At  9  a.  m.,  September  17,  with  a  temperature  of 
86°,  25  young  purple  scales  were  placed  unharmed  in  the  center  of 
an  area  of  sand  having  a  5-inch  radius.  None  of  these  reached  the 
edge  during  the  same  day  nor  the  day  following.  A  similar  experi- 
ment resulted  negatively.  A  third  similar  to  the  others  was  started 
at  9.45  and  out  of  25  liberated  one  reached  the  margin  at  3.30  (5  3-4 
hours).  This  is  the  only  one  that  succeeded  in  crossing  a  5-inch 
strip  of  sand.  The  following  records  were  made  on  a  3-inch  radius 
of  sand : 

9-20-10    T.  93**  20  liberated  at  1.30  p.  m.    No  results. 

9-21-10    T.  82''  20  liberated  at  9.45  a.  m.,  2  out  at  12.30  p.  m. 

9-22-10    T.  65''  10  liberated  at  9.30  a.  m.,  2  out  at  1  p.  m. 

No  more  emerged  by  5  p.  m.  or  during  next  forenoon. 

The  experiments  recorded  here  represent  but  a  few  of  the  total 
number  made,  but  they  will  serve  to  show  how  they  average.  In  the 
case  of  the  black  scale  it  was  shown  that  about  4  feet  of  ordinary 
orchard  soil  is  alK)ut  the  limit  that  will  be  traversed  by  the  active 
young.  Under  favorable  conditions  they  might,  therefore,  through 
their  own  powers  of  locomotion  make  their  way  from  one  citrus  tree 
to  another  or  to  a  second  or  third  tree  away.  But  the  number  thus 
traveling  would  l>e  exceedingly  small  as  compared  with  the  total. 
These  records  were  made  on  soil  with  an  ordinary  mulch.  Tests  were 
made  on  their  powers  of  traveling  over  compact  soil  and  they  invar- 
iably showed  very  much  greater  progress.  A  compacted  irrigation 
furrow  enabled  even  the  young  red  scale  to  travel  two  or  three  feet, 
while  in  a  loose  mulch  this  scale  makes  practically  no  progress.  The 
young  red  scale  in  attempting  to  ascend  a  small  particle  of  earth  falls 
back  again  and  this  is  repeated  time  after  time.  The  same  is  almost 
as  true  for  the  young  purple  scale.  Where  there  is  a  fine  mulch,  there- 
fore, the  chances  of  the  young  re<l  or  purple  scale  reaching  an  adjoining 
tree  is  practically  negligible. 
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THE  LIFE-HISTORY  OF  THE  WALKING-STICK,  DIAPHE- 

ROMERA  FEMORATA  SAY 

By  Henry  H.  P.  Severin.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomologyy  College  of 
Hawaii f  and  Harry  C.  Severin,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  ErUomology,  South  Dakota 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

(With  Figs.  7-9,  in  Text.) 

A  number  of  naturalists  have  worked  on  the  life-history  of  Dia- 
pheromera  Jemoraia,  without  as  yet  having  accurately  determined 
the  number  of  molts  that  this  insect  undergoes.  Riley  (63,  73,  74 
and  76)  claims  in  several  papers  that  this  species  * 'molts  but  twice," 
and  this  mistake  has  been  carried  into  a  number  of  text-books  on 
entomology  as  well  as  into  some  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  State 
Experiment  Stations.  Thomson  (97)  had  some  eggs  of  Diapheromera 
femorata  sent  to  him  from  Toronto,  Canada,  and  reared  the  walking- 
sticks  which  hatched  from  these  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Garden 
at  London.  He  claims  that  his  specimens  molted  but  four  times. 
During  the  last  four  years  we  reared  one  hundred  Diapheromera 
femorata  under  conditions  which  we  made  as  normal  as  possible  and 
found  that  twenty-three  per  cent,  molted  four  times,  seventy-six 
per  cent,  five  times,  and  only  one  per  cent,  six  times. 

Bordage  (8),  in  working  with  the  walking-sticks,  Monandroptera 
inuncans  and  Raphiderus  scabrosuSf  found  that  there  were  five  or 
six  molts  in  both  of  these  species.  De  Sin^ty  (90)  found  that  the 
Asiatic  species,  Menexenus  obticsespinosus,  molted  either  four  or  five 
times  and  Dixippus  morosus  five  or  six  times.  Meissner  (55),  how- 
ever, in  a  recent  paper  on  Dixippus  morosus  claims  that  '^samtliche 
42  von  mir  bis  zum  Imaginalstadium  gezogenen  Tiere  haben  sechs 
Hautungen  durchgemacht;  ich  halte  es  auch  fiir  unwahrscheinlich, 
dass  weniger  vorkommen  sollten.''  Evidently,  this  author  was  not 
acquainted  with  de  Sindty's  (90)  work  on  this  same  species.  La 
Baume  (4),  in  a  recent  paper  on  Dixippus  jnorosus,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  number  of  molts  of  this  insect:  **Die  Anzahl  der 
Hautungen  gibt  de  Sin^ty  auf  4  bis  6  an  .  .  .''  Evidently  La 
Baume  has  erred,  for  de  Sin^ty  writes,  **Dans  les  especes  asiatiques, 
nous  en  avons  constats  tant6t  un  nombre  fixe,  .  .  .  peut-fetre 
faute  d'un  nombre  suflSsant  d'experiences  7  chez  Clitumnus  patellifer 
tantdt  un  nombre  variable;  5  et  4  {Menexenus  obtusespinosus) ,  6  et  5 
( Dixippus  morosus) . ' ' 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  probable  explanation  of 
this  discrepancy  concerning  the  number  of  molts  of  Diapheromera 
Jemorataf    Diapheromera,  after  casting  its  exoskeleton,  eats  a  large 
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part  of  or  even  the  entire  exuvium,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  Riley 
overlooked  some  of  the  molts  on  this  account.  If  Thomson  did  not 
fall  into  this  same  error,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  all  of  his  walk- 
ing-sticks should  have  molted  four  times.  He  writes,  **the  first  speci- 
men emerged  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  others  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  summer.  They  changed  their  'skins'  four  times  before  reach- 
ing maturity."  In  Wisconsin,  the  walking-sticks  hatch  in  June  also, 
but  we  noticed,  as  Riley  (63,  73  and  74)  also  describes,  that  **some 
of  them,  however,  continue  hatching  much  later,  so  that  all  through 
the  summer  and  even  into  fall,  young  individuals  may  l>e  found."' 
In  their  natural  habitat  in  Wisconsin,  the  walking-sticks  feed  most 
abundantly  upon  the  leaves  of  the  hazel-nut  shrubs  {Corylus  americana 
Walt.)  and  to  some  extent  upon  the  leaves  of  the  linden  (Tilia  amer- 
icana  L.). 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  male  and  female  walking- 
sticks  which  molted  four,  five  or  six  times.  All  of  these  specimens 
were  reared  from  fertilized  eggs  under  normal  conditions. 

TABLE  I 
iromu  or  ii4Li  amo  rsM^LS  DUPmoMUi  rmcMUTA  wmvm  molted  fouB,  wvn  oi  nx  mm. 


Nombcr  of  walkiac-aticki  which  molted  (our  Umei 18         '      .     5 

Number  of  waUunx^eticbi  which  molted  Itc  timee 34  42 

Number  of  wdkii4<eticlu  which  molted  lit  ttmei j  I 


52  48 

It  is  evident  from  this  table,  that  in  those  specimens  which  molted 
four  times,  the  males  greatly  outnumlwTed  the  females. 

The  interval  or  periods  lH»tween  the  molts  (stages  or  stadia)  and  the 
total  duration  of  these*  periods  (or  the  post-embryonic  development) 
in  Diapheromrra  reared  under  normal  conditions  during  June 
July  and  August,  which  time  corresponds  to  the  normal  period  of 
development  of  this  Phasmid  in  its  natural  hal)itat  in  Wisconsin,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.    In  this  table  the  specimens  are  arranged 

*T1m>  <l4*v<*lopiiiont  of  Ihaphrromrrafrmarata,  however,  iH  of  ton  rrtanlnl  by  pArarit- 
iMn.  which  fiu't  rnay  accx)!!!!!  for  hoiiic  of  tho  immatiirr  walkingfttickM  Ix^inc  k>un(l  late 
in  aiituinn  in  Wimximtin.  Wo  havo  n'ttml  a  loaf-oviponiting  Tarhinid,  wnich  Town- 
0en<l  illH;  luif  n*r«*ntly  d(*f«orilN*(l  a»  Pha4tmo/»ha^t  anirnruiitM  for  uh.  TIiih  year  (1910), 
m  larK<*  iiiimbtT  of  walkiiig-Htirki*  fiaraMitixfii  by  a  hoHt-oviiMinitinK  Taohiniil  wtre 
founii.  Wo  fttio(*oo(lo(l  in  <»i)taimnff  tho  ogg.  lar^'al  and  pu|»al  utaicoH  of  this  panudte 
but  at  tlH'  pn*M*nt  mritinK  tho  iniaieo  lian  not  yot  l>oon  bnnl. 
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in  groups,  the  grouping  being  made  according  to  sex  and  the  number 
of  molts. 


From  this  table,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  wide  variability  in 
the  interval  between  the  different  molts  in  the  same  walking-stick 
and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  in  the  time  of  correspond- 
ing periods  in  different  specimens.  The  period  between  molts  varies, 
under  normal  conditions,  from  six  to  fifteen  days,  the  first  and  last 
stadia  being  usually  somewhat  more  prolonged  than  the  intermediary 
ones.  And  yet  Trouvelot  (99)  writes,  that  in  the  case  of  Diapheroinera 
femorata  "he  had  observed  many  specimens  and  the  interval  of  molt- 
ing was  always  seventeen  days."  What  wonderfully  regulated  speci- 
mens he  must  have  observed! 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  measurements  of  various 
parts  of  the  body  of  ten  walking-sticks  after  the  first  and  second 
molts  and  of  five  or  ten  male  and  female  specimens  after  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  molts: 
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A  comparison  of  the  average  measurements  of  the  male  and  female 
walking-sticks,  which  completed  five  molts,  shows  that  the  males 
excel  the  females  in  the  lengths  of  the  anteniue,  all  of  the  femora 
and  in  the  distance  from  the  distal  end  of  the  extended  front  legs 
to  the  end  of  the  abdomen;  the  females,  however,  excel  the  males 
in  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 

There  are  certain  indications  which  appear  when  the  walking- 
stick  is  about  to  molt.  The  body  becomes  greatly  distended,  the 
lateral  folds  of  the  abdomen  as  well  as  the  membranous  connections 
between  any  two  adjacent  segments  becoming  greatly  stretched; 
the  body,  in  short,  shows  a  rounding  out,  a  certain  fullness  and  plump- 
ness. Previous  to  ecdysis,  the  Pbasmid  also  stops  eating  and  empties 
out  most  of  the  material  from  the  digestive  canal;  but  if,  after  molt- 
ing, the  cbitinous  lining  of  the  fore-intestine  and  hind-intestine  of 
the  exuvium  is  examined,  it  is  evident  that  not  all  of  the  contents 
have  been  evacuated.  When  hatched  from  the  egg,  the  young  creature 
is  of  a  uniform  pale  green  color,  which  a  day  or  two  before  the  first 
or  second  ccdysis  deepens  into  a  darker  green;  after  either  of  these 
molts,  the  young  walking-stick  again  assumes  the  uniform  pale  green 
color. 

La  Baume  (4),  in  discussing  the  coloration  in  Diapheromera  claims 
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that,  ''Die  Jungen  sind  namlich  vein  erwachsenen  Tier  Kanzlich 
verschieden :  sie  sind  vollkommen  griin  gefarbt.  .  .  .  Erst  kurs 
vor  der  letzen  Hautung  geht  diese  Farhung  allniuhlieh  in  Braun 
tiber."  Although  we  are  dealing  with  the  same  species,  our  observa- 
tions not  only  upon  specimens  reare<i  in  captivity,  but  also  upon 
hundreds  of  individuals  collected  in  their  natural  habitat  are  very 
different  from  those  of  this  investigator.  Many  walking-sticks  change 
their  color  from  green  to  various  shades  of  brown  during  the  interval 
betwe<»n  the  second  ami  third  molts,  but  more  often  after  the  third 
ecdysis  Many  female  walking-sticks  retain  the  green  color  through- 
out their  natural  life;  in  others,  however,  a  marked  individual  varia- 
tion in  the  color  patterns  exists  after  the  la»«t  ecdysis.  such  as  various 
shades  of  grey,  l)rown  or  brick  red  often  combined  with  various  mot- 
tlings.  Males  which  pass  through  four,  five  or  six  m<»lts  to  complete 
their  post-embrycmic  development,  always  have  the  characteristic 
adult  color  pattern  after  the  last  ecdysis;  a  day  or  two  l)efon»  the 
last  molt,  the  newly  developing  color  pattern  b(»comc»s  very  promi- 
nent, especially  in  those  specimens  which  have  retained  the  green 
color  up  to  this  time. 

In  molting,  the  Phasmid  l>ends  down  the  prothorax  at  its  unicm 
with  the  mesothorax  so  that  the  head  lies  lx*neath  the  latter  (Fig.  7, 
pro).  The  top  of  the  head  may  be  in  ctmtact  with  a  leaf,  stem  or 
other  objtM't,  wliih*  the  front  h'gs  and  antennic  are  thrown  back  ahmg 
the  sid«*s  of  thr  body. 

In  th<*  Phasmi<ke.  Mantitkr.  Klatti(ki>  an<I  Acridiido",  th<*  cervical 
ampulla  plays  an  important  nMe  in  the  process  of  molting.  It  con.sists 
of  a  soft  membrane  joining  the  head  dorsally  t(»  the  prothorax  (Fig. 
7,  c)  liUil  can  b4>  transformed  by  the  afflux  of  blood  into  a  greatly 
swoINmi  pouch,  which  projects  out  imme<Iiately  behind  the  head. 
The  turgidity  necessary  to  l)reak  the  old  chitinous  integument  in 
the  .\cridiid:e  is  produced  as  follows  acconling  to  Kunckel  d*  Her- 
culais  (.*)()>:  "ils  nmplissfnt  leur  jahot  tfair  au  point  dv  le  iUntendre 
complvUmtnt:  des  contractions  musculaires.  m^Mue  jmmi  <^'nergi(|Ues, 
peuvent  ahtrs  ais^Mnent  chasser  le  sang  dan  Tampoule  cervicale.  On 
comprend.  d'apres  i'i*la.  que  TefTort  exerce  par  Tampoule  est  tPautant 
plus  energique  (|ue  le  jalnit  est  plus  gorg^»  d*air." 

The  olfl  chitinous  exoskeI<*tt»n  splits  longitudinally  at  the  region 
of  the  cervical  ampidla  and  this  split  incn*ases  in  leii^h  during  the 
procr^s  K\{  extrication,  .\fter  \\\v  insect  has  completely  withdrawn 
itself  from  the  exuvium.  thecli*ft  extends  alon^  the  dorsal  median  lino 
from  the  heail  reicion  ti»  the  i>osterior  end  of  the  thorax. 

DuriuK  the  proet's**  of  ei'dysis,  the  dtirsal  -urface  *if  the  prothorax 
pushe*i  tint  fir**t  from  the  ohl  integument:  next  conies  \\\v  head,  ftd- 
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lowed  then  by  the  rest  of  the  thorax,  and  finally  by  the  abdomen 
(Fig.  7).  Of  the  appendages,  the  middle  legs  are  liberated  first,  then 
the  antennae,  followed  by  the  front  and  finally  by  the  hind  legs.  One 
can  easily  observe  the  body  and  legs  gradually  withdrawing  as  the  old 
skin  becomes  empty  (Fig.  7,  e), 

A  molting  specimen  examined  under  a  binocular  microscope^ 
shows  that  a  peristaltic-like  movement  passes  from  the  posterior  end 
of  the  abdomen  forward  at  intervals.  With  each  series  of  these  move- 
ments the  body  is  withdrawn  a  short  distance  out  of  the  old  skin, 
the  legs  assisting  in  this  process  of  extraction  from  the  old  integument. 
At  each  attempt  to  withdraw  the  legs  from  the  old  exoskeleton,  such 
an  energetic  pull  is  exerted  upon  the  limbs,  that  each  coxa  presses 
against  the  body  and  forms  there  a  temporary  indentation. 

After  the  walking-stick  has  withdrawn  its  appendages,  it  appears 
to  be  exhausted  by  the  tedious  task  of  ecdysis.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  entire  body  is  not  completely  withdrawn  from  the  cast  skin, 
and  in  such  instances  the  insect  may  remain  suspended  by  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen  within  the  exuviated  integument  for  half  an  hour 
or  longer.  In  this  position  the  head  hangs  downward,  the  legs  are 
sprawled  out  and  the  antennse  are  held  forward  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  body.  This  attitude  does  not  have  any  resemblance  to 
the  characteristic  resting  posture  which  the  walking-stick  assumes 
during  the  day-time;  but  in  all  probability  it  allows  the  newly  ex- 
posed integument  to  harden  and  prevents  any  malformations  from 
developing. 

The  body  of  the  walking-stick,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  antennae, 
may  assume  all  sorts  of  abnormal  shapes  when  the  insect  is  unable 
to  extricate  itself  entirely  from  the  exoskeleton.  If,  in  the  process 
of  molting,  a  specimen  falls  from  the  leaf  or  branch  to  which  it  was 
clinging  to  the  bottom  of  the  breeding  cage,  many  malformations 
may  result,  especially  if  the  insect  experiences  difficulty  in  withdraw- 
ing from  the  old  skin.  If  any  leg  should  happen  to  be  caught  in  the 
exuvium,  that  leg  is  usually  thrown  off.  We  have  observed  one 
male  individual  throw  off  all  of  its  legs  during  the  last  molt  and  even 
then  it  was  unable*  to  free  itself  entirely  (Fig.  8).  After  the  newly 
exposed  integument  of  this  specimen  hardened,  the  body  assumed  an 
S  shape  (Fig.  8).  It  may  be  possible,  that  whenever  difficulty  of  this 
nature  occurs  during  the  process  of  molting  that  the  exuvial  or  molt- 
ing fluid  which  lubricates  the  two  skins  at  the  time  of  ecdysis,  hardens 
and  prevents  the  parts  from  being  extricated.  In  all  probability 
autotomy  among  the  Phasmida?  owes  its  origin  to  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  withdrawing  the  appendages  during  the  process  of  ecdysis. 

An  exuvium  immediately  after  being  shed,  may  lie  stretched  out 
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without  U»aring,  hut  after  u  short  time  the  old  intej^ument  hani(»ns 
an<i  it  eannot  then  l>e  extended  to  its  full  length. 


KiR.  8.  Male  IHajthrromrra  frmarnta,  m-hirh  thni**  off  nil  of  its  Iffp*  during  thi*  !:u<t 
molt. 

After  molting,  the  walking-stick  usually  <»ats  its  east-<ifT  skin. 
The  following  observations  of  a  specimen  eating  its  former  e.xoskeleton 
are  copied  in  detail  fnmi  our  notelMM)k: 

• 

Th«*  inMTt  wuM  NUKiM*ncl<Hl  by  tho  iMWterior  end  of  th«'  ulidoiiion  in  tht'  nioltcil  skin 
for  forty  niini]t4i4.  Tlio  tibiu*  won*  then  flexrd  at  the  knot*  nnMhiring  a  twitrhinK 
im>vrnM*nt.  Siiddonlv  tli«*  Phaninid  Ix^nt  iti«  body  iipwani,  tho  l(*fCfi  cnu|(kit  hold  of  tin* 
petiolo  of  tho  li>af,  and  tho  tonninal  f*nd  of  tht*  aUlonK'n  wan  pull<>«l  out  of  th<*  oxuviuni. 
It  iMKan  to  U'ifi  on  th<*  h<*a4l  of  the  nMiltttl  nkin  at  onoo  and  bit  off  lM>th  antonna* 
and  oni*  of  tlw'  fnmt  U*^,  thi*  latter  ailherinK  to  the  l<*af  l>y  thi*  tan«UH.  Thf*  basid  omN 
of  both  antonna*  won*  ronsiimoil  at  the  iMinio  tim«*.  tho  antenna*  Hwaying  an>iind  in  all 
dirnoti«ini«  with  <*aoh  bito.  Next,  tlu*  fnmt  log  which  luihon**!  to  tho  l4*iif  was  bittm 
in  two  thntiigh  tin*  foniur,  afU*r  mhirh  thif«  fn*o  iwrtion  of  thi*  lf*g  wan  <lovoiin*il, 
fnniir  firnt.  Tlu*  walking-Htirk  now  liit  off  iIm*  otni*r  fnmt  k*g  at  the  (*oxu  and  lf*ft 
it  hanicing  on  tho  loaf  by  th<*  tanuin.  Next  it  ntartoii  to  4*at  tho  inow»t)H>riiX  of  tin* 
diaranlotl  int«fnniM'nt.  \Vhc*n  tho  walkinR-tttii*k  oanio  to  thi*  mi<i<llo  li*gM.  it  t4M>k 
the  iM'nt  kniy*  of  ono  of  thiwo  iofc^  into  il«(  UKNith  and  conHunii^l  tho  fomur  and  tibia 
«t  tin*  sanio  tinM*.  'Hio  on*attin*  tlH*n  bit  off  tho  othi*r  niiddh*  U%  at  tho  coxji  and  :ito 
it.  It  now  tM*gan  to  i*at  at  tho  iWHtrrior  iiid  of  tho  alMifmM*n  and  nii*t  with  <inc*  of  tlH* 
hind  kfD*  lying  akiiig  tho  mdo  of  tho  abdomon.  The  taniUM  of  thin  1i*r  was  lM*tit  at 
the  joint  with  thi*  tibia  and  thi^  bont  txirtion  onti*n*d  tho  mouth  fin^t.  the  tai>ii.H  and 
pftft  of  tlH*  tibiit  U-ing  f^innumod  at  tin*  namo  timo.  It  ato  tho  n*8t  of  tho  tibia  and 
left  thf  fomur  untouohinJ.  Ni*xt  tho  PhaNmid  taittiil  tho  UM*lathorax.  but  MMm  it 
rmOH*  Imi'k  t4i  tho  fomur  ami  ato  thin  |M>rtion  of  thi*  li*g.  Thon  tho  iiLM*<'t  bit  off  tho 
0$Umr  kind  Irft  at  iIm*  nixa,  but  tlir  li*g  dropfiod  to  tho  grouml.    Finally  tin*  walking* 
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stick  devoured  the  remaining  portion  of  the  metathorax  and  abdomen.  The  appetite 
of  the  creature  was  still  not  satisfied,  for  it  went  carefully  over  the  leaf,  vibrating 
the  palps  continually  in  search  of  more  of  its  integument.  Finally  the  walking-stick 
discovered  the  front  leg,  which  was  still  adhering  to  the  leaf  and  devoured  it.  Again 
it  began  to  search  actively  for  more  of  its  former  exoskeleton.  We  then  took  another 
molted  skin  of  a  different  walking-stick  and  offered  it  to  the  greedy  creature,  and  the 
Phasmid  began  to  devour  this  skin  also.  It  ate,  however,  only  the  head  and  front 
le^y  when  it  was  disturbed  at  its  meal  by  another  walking-stick  coming  in  contact 
with  it.  Apparently  the  instinct  of  the  walking-stick  does  not  carry  it  far  enough  to 
recognise  its  own  molted  skin. 

Godelmann  (33)  in  his  work  with  Bacillus  rossii  writes,  "Nach 
der  letzten  Hautung,  die  bei  meinen  Zuchten  etwa  in  December 
erfolgte,  beginnt  das  Thier  sofort  Eier  zu  legen.'*  Meissner  (55), 
however,  found  that  with  Dixippus  morostiSy  **Etwa  8-10  Tage  nach 
der  VI  Hautung  beginnen  die  Imagines  Eier  abzulegen  und  setzen 
dies  nun  standig  fort.''  With  Diapherotnere  femorata,  we  also  found 
that  the  females  do  not  begin  egg-laying  immediately  after  the  last 
molt,  but  that  there  is  an  interval  of  6  to  10  days  between  the  last 
molt  and  the  laying  of  the  first  egg.  These  intervals  in  three  speci- 
mens, which  had  been  reared  under  as  nearly  normal  conditions  as 
possible  and  which  had  molted  four  times,  were  7,  9,  and  10  days,  or 
on  an  average  8.66  days;  the  intervals  in  twelve  walking-sticks 
which  had  molted  five  times,  were  6,  6,  7,  8,  8,  8,  8,  8,  9, 10, 10  and  10 
days,  or  on  an  average  8.16  days.  From  the  averages  it  is  apparent 
that  no  very  great  difference  exists  in  the  interval  between  the  last 
molt  and  the  laying  of  the  first  egg  in  the  walking-sticks  which  molt 
four  or  five  times. 

Specimens  of  Diapheromera,  which  molted  four  times,  reached 
sexual  maturity,  on  an  average,  in  50.06  days,  while  individuals 
which  molted  five  times  required  57.56  days  on  an  average,  or  an 
extra  6.6  days  before  beginning  the  egg-laying  period.  It  is  evident 
thus,  that  those  walking-sticks  which  molted  four  times,  omit  the 
fifth  molt  and  yet  reach  sexual  maturity  nearly  a  week  earlier  than 
those  specimens  that  pass  through  five  molts.  In  all  probability^ 
temperature  plays  an  important  r61e  in  the  rate  of  development^ 
but  temperature  alone  does  not  explain  why  some  walking-sticks 
molt  four  times  and  others  five  times.  We  have  repeatedly  reared 
a  number  of  Diapheromera  which  were  hatched  on  the  same  day,  fed 
with  the  same  kind  of  food  and  kept  in  the  same  breeding  cage 
throughout  their  entire  life  history  under  exactly  the  same  condi- 
tions of  temperature,  and  yet  some  specimens  molted  four  times 
while  others  molted  five  times.  Further  experiments  are  necessary 
to  determine  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  eggs,  after  passing  out  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  may  be  retained 
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for  a  number  of  hours  within  the  peculiar    external  uterus"  formed 
by  the  ovipositor  (Fig.  9,  e). 

After  being  released  l)y  the  ovipositor,  the  eggs  are  dropped,  one* 
at  a  time,  to  the  ground  from  wherever  the  female  may  be.  In  this 
way  the  eggs  are  scattered  upon  the  ground  below  the  natural  food 
plant  and  here  they  remain  over  winter.  Riley  (63.  73  and  74)  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  egg-laying  in  Diapheromera  femoraiay 
an  insect  which  may,  at  times,  become  exceedingly  abundant  and 
very  injurious.     He  writes,  **The  eggs  are  simply  dropped  loosely 


Fig.  9.  The  i>OHtcrior  ond  of  the  abdomen  of  a  female  IHapherotfiem  frnumUn^ 
Hhowing  an  ejg?  held  within  the  ** external  utenw"  forme<i  by  the  oviiKisitor:  »p, 
spiracle;  e,  e©?;  op,  operculum. 

upon  th(i  ground  from  whatever  height  the  female  may  happen  to 
l)e,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  where  the  inserts  are 
common,  one  hears  a  constant  pattering,  not  unlike  drops  of  rain, 
that  results  from  the  abundant  dropping  of  these  eggs  which  in  places 
lay  so  thick  among  and  under  dead  leaves  that  they  may  be  scraped 
up  in  great  (piantities.** 

Concerning  the  egg-laying  of  Bacillua  galUcuSy  Dominifpie  (21 
and  25)  emphasizes  the  fact  that  ''jamais  nous  n*avons  en  k  enregistrer 
une  seule  ponte  diurne.*'  Diapheromera  femoraiay  however,  lays  its 
eggs  during  l>oth  day  and  night. 
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TWO  RHOPALOSIPHUM  SPECIES  AND  APHIS  PULVERULENS. 

N-  SP. 

By  C.  P.  (ilLLETTR. 

Rhopnloniphufn  paniinaccc  (L.)  and  R,  capretr  (Fab.) 

Apparently  \\wno  twi)  .specie.^  have  lH»on  confusoil  hy  aphidologist.**. 
A8  I  hav(*  matrrial  that  .seems  to  me  to  straighten  out  the  tanghs 
I  venture  to  give  it. 

Tht»  d<».seription  of  imMinaar  by  Linna'us  is  satisfied  al>out  equally 
well  by  the  h)use  I  am  eonsidering  &s  this  siNH*ies.  and  by  the  lou>e 
de«crilH»d  by  Fabrieius.  and  later  l>y  Kaltenbaeh  *  as  nipna.  \i 
least,  the  speeies  considered  in  this  paper  a«*  imsthmnr  answers  the 
Linnean  ilcseription  and  d(M*s  not  answer  the  exeellent  description  of 
cnprvr  i\^  given  by  Kaltenbarh.  More  reeent  tleseriptioMs  S4*eni 
mo>tly  t«»  hav«»  In-en  of  capretr  and  un<ler  several  different  names. 

Hhop  ihtsiphiim    cnprrtr    Fab.      Perhaps    the    fact    that     Koch*   <le- 

iMohotEraphii' d<T  l*tl:inz<*nlHU!M*.  Is43.  p.  109. 
>I>i4'  PtlaiiK'nl-ia'4«*  \phidi*n.  lH.'i7.  p.  41. 
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scribed  and  figured  this  species  as  pastinacce  has  had  much  to  do  to 
cause  the  confusion  of  later  writers.  Koch's  caprece  seems  to  be 
neither  this  species  nor  pastinacce.  Buckton'  recognized  the  prom- 
inent distinctive  characters  of  the  two  species,  as  did  Passerine.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Monell*  obtained  his  salicis  from  willow  and  described  the 
winged  form  without  noticing  the  small  supra-caudal  tubercle.  In 
a  recent  letter  Mr.  Monell  has  told  me  that  he  now  considers  his 
salicis  synonymous  with  caprece  Kalt.  Doctor  Weed  *  later  found  the 
sexuales  of  this  species  on  willow  in  Ohio  and  described  them  as 
Siphocorince  salicis  Monell.  Mr.  J.  J.  Davis  has  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Doctor  Oestlund*  seems  to  have  described  this  louse 
as  archangelicce  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case.  I  have  not  come 
upon  any  description  of  pastinacce  since  Buckton's,  already  men- 
tioned, except  that  of  xylostei  Schr.,  which  is  probably  a  synonym 
of  this  species.  The  striking  character  in  caprece,  which  in  the  material 
that  I  have  studied  is  constant  in  all  forms,  larvae,  alate  and  apterous 
viviparffi,  sexuales,  and  pupae,  is  the  supra-caudal  tubercle  or  spine 
which,  in  the  apterous  form,  is  as  long  or  longer  than  the  cauda,  but 
which  is  a  tubercle  only  in  the  alate  forms  (See  figures.). 

All  the  specimens  of  these  two  forms  that  I  have  seen,  separate 
readily  into  two  very  distinct  species  without  intergrading,  and  without 
a  mingling  of  the  two  forms  in  the  same  lot  as  follows: 

Joints  4.  5.  6,  and  antennal  spur  sub-equal,  the  spur  usually  distinctly  the  longest, 
cornicles  tully  ^  as  long  as  3d  joint  of  the  antenna,  a  small  tubercle  on  the  alate 
form  and  a  large  one  on  the  apterous  individuals  always  present caprect. 

Joint  6  of  the  antenna  distinctly  shorter  than  5,  the  4tn  still  shorter  and  its  spur 
nearly  as  long  as  joints  4,  5  and  6  combined,  cornicles  seldom  much  exceeding  ^  the 
3d  jomt  of  the  antenna  in  length,  and  supra-caudal  tubercle  or  spine  entirely  absent 
pastiruica. 

Kaltenbach  called  attention  to  the  interesting  habits  of  caprece 
in  that  it  lived  upon  two  very  different  groups  of  plants,  the  willows 
{Saiix  species)  and  several  species  of  the  Umbelliferae.  Later  ^Titers 
have  added  to  the  number  of  food  plants  but,  so  far  as  I  have  learned, 
they  have  all  been  willows  or  members  of  the  parsley  family. 

The  food  plants  given  for  caprece  by  the  writers  mentioned,  and  by 
Fabricius  and  Schrank  are  as  follows: 
Fabricius. — Salix  caprece. 
Schrank. — Willow. 

Kaltenbach. — Salix  amygdalina,  bahylonica,  caprece,  and  alba,  Her^ 
acleum  siphondylium,  Angelica  sylvestris,  Aegopodiutn  podograria, 
Choerophyllum  temulum,  Pastinacea  saliva  and  Coniurn  ynacula-- 
turn. 

•Monograph  of  British  Aphids,  II,  pp.  25,  27. 
*Bull.  5,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sunev,  1879.  p.  26. 
•Trans.  Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  20,  1893,  p.  297. 
•Aphididffi  of  Minn.,  1887,  p.  70. 
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Koch. — Salix  caprea, 

Buckton. — Salix  species. 

Monell. — Salix  lucida,  nigra  and  babylonica, 

Oestlund. — Angelica  atropurpurea. 

Weed. — Salix  species. 

From  Mr.  Bragg's  collections  made  at  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  I  extract 
the  following  records:  From  parsley,  Petroselinum  hartense,  August 
25,  1907,  October  5,  1907,  November  1  to  25,  1910,  and  from  willow, 
June  22,  1908.  Mr.  Bragg  also  took  this  species  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
July  26,  1909,  on  Pastinaca  saiivaf  and  at  Webster,  Mass.,  July  26, 
on  the  same  plant  and  on  caraway,  Carum  carui. 

Prof.  Ellsworth  Bethel  of  Denver,  Col.,  sent  me  a  fine  lot  of  sp<»ci- 
mens  which  he  took  at  Tolland,  Col.,  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet  on 
Ligusticum  porteri,  October  19,  1908. 

I  have  also  received  specimens  from  Prof.  Eklith  M.  Patch  taken  at 
Orono,  Me.,  on  caraway,  July  29,  1910,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Da\ns  wrote  mo 
from  Chicago  that  he  had  taken  the  same  louse  in  great  numbers 
from  Zizia  aurea  in  Illinois. 

So  all  the  way  through  this  species  seems  to  hold  to  species  of 
Salix  for  the  winter  host  plant  and  to  species  of  VmbelUfercc  for  its 
mid-summer  hosts  as  Kaltenbach  pointed  out  when  he  ^Tote  his 
description. 

Rhopalosiphum  pastinaccf  (L.).  Linnaeus  descrilH*d  this  species 
from  the  common  parsnip,  Pastinaca  saliva.  The  only  subsequent 
description  I  have  seen  of  this  species  under  this  name  is  the  one  by 
Buckton  in  his  Monogpraph,  volume^ II,  p.  25.  It  seems  to  me  very 
probable  that  xylostei  Schr.  is  a  synonym  of  this  species.  Shrank's 
description  would  not  indicate  a  different  species;  Kaltenbach's  de- 
scription of  it  fits  pastinacct  which  he  seems  not  to  have  known,  and  the 
description  by  Buckton  hardly  indicates  that  xylostei  is  a  good  species. 
Schrank  took  this  species  from  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  sp.);  Buckton 
records  his  siK'cimens  from  Lonicera  xylostei  and  periclyneum;  Kal- 
tenbacirs  were  from  Lonicera  periclyneum  and  Conium  maculatumf 
and  Koch  records  his  from  Lonicera  xylostei.  A  slide  from  Mr. 
Monell  lalN'led  xylostei  is  marked  **  Lonicera  pastinaca  St.  Louis, 
XovemlKT  4'*  and  I  have  just  recently  received  siM*cimens  of  what 
seems  to  Ih'  the  same  louse  from  Miss  Mary  Murtfeldt.  Kirkwood, 
Mo.,  which  she  re|>orted  to  Ik*  injuriously  abundant  ui>on  honeysuckle 
nearly  everv  vi'ar. 

Tlu»sc  r«»ffn»ncrs  to  xylontei  rwords  an*  given  to  show  how  i)erfectly 
the  food  plants  fit  in  with  those  of  what  I  have  1m*<mi  calling  patftinactt, 
and  which  seems  to  have  for  its  ho»(ts  several  sin'oit-s  of  the   f 'mW/i- 
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/era  during  the  summer  months  and  the  honeysuckles  (Lonicera  sp.) 
during  fall,  winter  and  spring. 

Our  specimens  of  pastinacce  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Bragg  as  fol- 
lows: From  Heracleum  lanatum  October  27  and  28,  1908,  and  Novem- 
ber 1,  1908;  in  all  cases  alate  viviparous  females  and  a  few  winged 
males  were  taken  but  no  oviparous  females.  From  honeysuckles 
(Lonicera  sp.)  specimens  were  taken  June  28,  1910,  July  2,  1907,  and 
September  28,  1910,  all  viviparous  females;  specimens  taken  October 
9,  1910,  October  11,  1910,  November  7,  November  10  and  November 
12,  1910,  all  had  males  and  oviparous  females. 

The  conclusions  then  are  that  these  species  of  Rhopalosiphum  have 
several  species  of  the  Umbellifer®  as  summer  host  plants,  that  cap- 
rece  goes  to  the  willows  for  the  fall,  winter  and  spring,  that  pastinacce 
goes  to  the  honeysuckles  for  the  winter,  that  xylostei  is  probably  a 
synonym  of  pastinacce  though  I  have  no  European  material  of  this 
species  to  study,  that  Koch's  pastinaceae,  MonelFs  salids,  and  Oest- 
lunds  archangelicce  are  all  capreas. 

Descriptions  of  Rhopalosiphum  caprece.    Plate  9,  Figures  10-16. 

Specimens  from  garden  parsley,  Petroselinum  hortense,  at  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  November  1,  1910. 

Alate  Viviparous  Females. — Color  of  prothorax  and  entire  abdomen  green  with 
slight  pulvenilence  beneath.  Head,  antennae,  mesothorax  above  and  below,  meta- 
thorax,  tarsi,  and  distal  ends  of  tibiaB  black;  legs  otherwise  yellowish  green  as  are 
the  cornicles  and  cauda;  anal  plate  dusky,  cornicles  and  cauda  in  some  examples  a 
little  dusky.  The  cornicles  are  .30  to  .35  mm.  in  length,  slender  at  base  and  enlarg- 
ing at  the  middle  to  twice  the  basal  diameter  and  somewhat  constricted  again  near 
the  tip,  which  ends  in  a  moderate  flange;  length  of  cauda,  .10  nmi.;  above  the  cauda 
is  a  prominent  tuberele  from  yi  to  14  the  length  of  the  cauda  (see  Fig.  11).  Length 
of  body  1.50  to  2  mm.;  length  of  antenna  1  to  1.10  mm.;  length  of  wing  2.60  nmi. 
Joints  of  antenna  about  as  follows:  III,  .32-37;  IV,  .13-.15;  V,  .12-.13;  VI.  .12-13^ 
spur,  .15-.  17  mm.;  joint  III  tuberculate  with  numerous  sensoria. 

Apterous  Viviparous  Female. — General  color  pale  greenish  to  very  pale  yellowish 
with  no  dark  parts  but  the  eyes  and  tarsi.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  this  form  is  the 
tuberele  upon  the  8th  segment  which  is  as  long  as  the  cauda  and  blunt  at  the  apex 
(see  Fig.  12).  Length  of  body  1.70  to  2  nun.;  cornicle  .40  mm.  long,  the  club  being 
less  abrupt  than  in  the  alate  form.  Antenna  .80  mm.  long;  joints  III,  .20;  IV,  10; 
V,  .10;  VI,  .10;  spur,  .13  mm.  There  are  distinct  antennal  tubercles  and  the  body 
is  remarkably  smooth  and  free  from  hairs  and  on  the  dorsum  the  surface  is  minutely 
punctate. 

The  larvse  and  pupse  also  show  the  tubercle  well  developed. 

Alaie  Male. — I  have  seen  but  one  male.  It  was  taken  from  parsley  November  1, 
1910,  and  differs  from  the  alate  viviparous  female  by  being  smaller,  and  by  having  a 
larger  number  of  sensoria  on  joint  3,  about  7  on  joint  4,  about  7  on  joint  5,  and  4  on 
the  sides  of  joint  6. 
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Aphis  pulvertUens,  n.  sp.     Plate  9,  Figures  1  to  9. 

Specimens  taken  from  Symphoricarpas  accidenialis  at  Fort  Collins, 
May  31,  1909;  L.  (\  Bragg,  collector. 

Apterowf  Vitnparous  Female. — The  body  is  covered  with  a  white  silvon'  Hccretiont 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  species  of  Pempkigutt.  When  the  secretion  is  removed, 
the  body  is  of  a  sordid  greenish  brown  color.  The  greater  portion  of  the  antennip, 
the  tarsi,  distal  ends  of  tibia*,  distal  ])ortion  of  beak  and  eyes  an*  black,  or  blackish. 
The  eyes  are  really  a  ver>'  dark  reti;  the  head  and  prothorax  are  u  little  dusky,  as 
are  the  basal  joints  of  the  antennie;  the  head  and  prothorax  are  very  narn)w;  the 
antenna*  arc  on  somewhat  prominent  tuberclc*s,  which,  however,  have  no  length 
on  the  lateral  margins  next  to  the  com|x>und  eyes;  joint  i\  of  antenna  tapering  grad- 
ually into  spur;  cornicles  short  and  weak  and  somewhat  cur\'ed  and  light  in  color, 
very  smooth  and  with  Httle  or  no  flange,  diameter  slightly  greater  near  the  base  than 
near  the  distal  end:  cauda  broadly  rounded,  and  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  it  is 
wide  on  the  basal  margin;  beak  barely  attaining  thinl  coxie;  body  ver>'  smooth  ami 
free  from  hairs. 

I)ody  var>'ing  little  fn>m  8  mm.  bng  by  1.07  mm.  wide.  I>c*ngth  of  comicli<s 
.21  mm.;  hind  tibia*  1.6.'imm.:  joints  of  antenna?:  Ill,  .90;  IV.  .49;  V.  .37:  VI.  .14; 
.spur,  .57  mm. 

The  lar\'a*  an*  pak*  camef>us  and  may  lie  tinge<i  with  green. 

It  se(*ms  likely  that  thesi*  apten)us  femakw  arc  stem-mothers. 

AkUe  VirifMtrowi  Females.  Reared  from  the  same  lot  as  the  apterous  form  di*scrilM*d 
Above. 

The  entire  body  and  le|p«  are  covere<l  with  a  cott<my  s(*cn*tion  as  in  the  aptert)ua 
form.  General  color  of  b<Mly,  lef[^  and  antenna  the  same  as  in  the  apt4>n>us.  I^>l><*s 
of  the  thorax  above  black,  head  and  pn>thorax  black  or  blackish,  coniirli^  its  in 
the  apt€*rous  form  except  that  they  are  <lusky  brown  in  color.  .Vntennu*  with  numer- 
ous hairs,  and  tuberculate  sensoria;  cauda  snmll,  roun<l<*d  at  afiex.  bn)a<ler  than 
long;  coniicliw  weak  and  without  flangi*;  stignm  of  wing  long.  narn>w  and  parallel 
sided,  second  fork  of  cubitus  a  little  nt*arer  the  a|N*x  of  the  wing  thiin  to  the  first 
fork. 

Ix^ngth  of  IxMly  'A  mm.,  wi<ith  1.34  mm.;  antenme  2.7K  mm.;  joints  of  iintenna* 
about  as  folkms:  III.  .{M);  IV,  .57;  V,  .43;  VI,  .13:  spur.  .59  mm.;  cornicle,  .20  mm.; 
wing,  4  nmi. 

Male:  .\pt4*n>us,  fmm  Ht4*ms  at  ground  and  on  up|M*r  roots  of  Symphoricar^Mis 
occidenialtj*,  taken  at   F<»rt  (V>lliiis.  <K*tob<T  15.  1910. 

Gt'Uerul  color  eunu'ous,  or  yellowish  brom'n;  head,  entire  unteiiiui*,  cornicles, 
tarsi,  and  di.Htal  endn  of  tibiu*  and  femora  black  or  blackish:  eyes  dark  r(*il. 

Ix*ngth  MN)  mm.:  Hnt«>nnu  l.s-l  mm.:  joints  of  antenim*:  III,  .tiO:  IV.  .'M\\  V.  .2tl; 
VI,  .10;  H|Mir.  .10  mm. 

Anteimu  with  a  moderat«>  nuiiiUT  of  short  hairs;  joint  ((  ta|N*rH  gradually  into 
the  spur;  ^M*ii<«(>na  abnn(l:irit  on  j<»int  3  and  a  few  on  joint  4. 

(h'ifmimuj*  Ft  troth:  Apt«TiMi*»  and  a  little  darker  than  th«'  vivipunMb*  female, 
-also  MnalltT  ari«l  nion'  elongate.  CViniirlcM  nmcolitrous  with  the  ImhIv:  (>ntire  iHniy 
more  t*r  Utv*  hravily  fMiwdcn**!  ulnive  and  Im'Iow;  length  of  IsmIv  3  mm.:  <*«>miclea 
weak,  r\luidriral,  .21  mm.  Nrng.  witlumt  Hangi*:  length  <»f  antrnna  2.20  mm.:  jt>inta 
alMHit  iv-  fnlinu*.  111.  .70;  IV.  Xt:  V,  31;  VI,  .14:  ^pur,  .It  mm.  Tarsi,  distal 
endj*  i»f  tibia-  and  iist^t  of  di.**tal  fMirtion  of  tin*  ant«'iiii:e  black  or  blacki!«h:  hind 
tibia<  with  niiriHToii'i  rin*ular  i^fuy^iria  -or  r4c«>nt  gland'* >  on  upiNT  third  of  hind  tibiar. 
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Aphin  pulferulen»,  n.  up.     Plate  9,  Fipin's  1  t<i  9. 

Siicciiiii'ns  takt'ii  from  Symphttricarpos  ocddentnUi  at  Fort  {'<»IIiiii», 
May  m.  1!H»;  I,.  C.  Brajtft,  collector. 

AptiTiiu*  Viriimniun  Frtmilr. — The  body  in  rovi»pml  with  a  wliilp  kIIvitj"  miTi-tion" 
Kivinit  it  !!»■  up|>nurBnn>  of  n  himvIcx  of  PrmphiguK.  Whrn  tin-  xoi'n-tliin  Ih  rcriHivnl. 
Ihr  btHly  in  tit  II  Horilitl  Km-ni^li  lirown  rulitr.  Tlir  icmitcr  i>(>rlinn  of  t)ic  atitcnnir. 
Ihr  tiumi,  diiilul  rniLi  of  (iliiu-.  iliftiil  )Nirtion  of  hcnk  ami  i-yt-n  atv  hliirk.  nr  )ilHcku<h. 
I'ht-  oycH  on-  n-ally  a  ti-ry  ilurk  reil;  rlii-  hi'U'l  unit  pmllior^X  atf  »  lirilc  ilufky,  w 
an-  the  iiatitil  jnititH  iif  Ihf  untf-mur:  ibi-  liciul  nml  pnilhoniK  art-  vtty  nnmiw;  iKi- 
antPnruF  tin-  on  xtinii-what  pnimiiu-nr  tulx-ri'lt'x,  wliich.  iKiwi-vcr.  huvi-  no  l<-nKih 
on  llir  luti-nl  niaixiiui  m-xt  (o  the  <-om[>oiinil  cyiv:  j<>inl  tl  of  unt<-niiii  r:i)i(-riiiit  Kmil- 
lully  inio  Mjiur:  r(imtcl<i'  nliorl  anit  wi-iik  nnil  Nonicwhikl  cun-nf  ikm)  IikIiI  in  iiilor, 
vt-ty  MiHHith  ami  wirli  litth-  or  mi  DiinKc.  iliHinctiT  xliKlilty  ([rroh-r  lu-.ir  llii-  ti:i'<i'  l)i:in 
near  t)u-  ilintnl  <-nil:  ntiiila  linutiliy  niiimliil.  Mm)  mil  mon-  limn  half  hk  Ioiik  iu<  ir  i^ 
Willi-  on  the  IhikiiI  iimrpni  Ix'^k  lian-ly  alluininn  thinl  nixii-;  IhhIv  vi'r>'  Mmmtli  nml 
free  fnini  liain>. 

ItiKly  viiryiiiR  litlli-  fnmi  II  mm.  hinK  l>v  1,<>7  mm.  wiih-.  Ij-nerli  of  coriiirli-i 
.31  mm.;  him)  ril.iu-  I.<i:imtn.;  joinlxoraiiti-nmt-:  III.  •.ri;  IV,  .r.>:  V.  .;(7;  VI.  14: 
«pur,  .HI  mm. 

Thi-  lan-n-  nn-  imli'  nim(-i>iu<  iiivl  may  Ik-  liniciil  with  Kni-ti. 

It  Mt-mH  liki'Iy  that  Ihiw-  nplfmit*  fi-m:>)i-»  an-  Kli-in-nHitlii-r'. 

AliUr  ViriiMirHU*  yrmnlr/.  Itf-nnil  from  lhi-.<Hm>-l<it  a'llii-iiplrp>u-(<iriii<l<-M-riliii| 
«lMve. 

Tin-  mlin-  liiily  ami  !<■»•  iin-  (-ovmil  with  a  i-oll.aiy  «vnli..n  :.*  in  th.-  :.pi.r.iii-. 
fomi.  (h-mithI  oilor  of  IxHly,  h-RH  nml  anH-nnu  tlit-  mjiiii'-  iv  in  ih>-  apiitKii-  l>il»« 
ot  llu-  tliontx  iilMivr-  liliu-k.  Iinul  uml  itnuburah  tiliM-k  or  lilncktKli.  •■••rnirl*-  a-  in 
tlw itt*)*'""'"  f"""  •■W'I'I  'hnl  thf-j'  nr>- ilii.-4(y  linm-n  innitiir.  .Vnli-ntiH'  with  tiiimiT- 
ow  hnitH.  imil  liilM-n-iilali-  M-iiwiria:  i-amLt  Hiiiall,  nmiultil  iit  s|H'\,  lini:ii|i-r  iliiiii 
kinit;  (i>niii'l(i>  wt-ak  anil  willuiul  Haiw-:  nlijtniii  of  wiiiii  lonit.  n:irr<iw  iinii  ti;ir;ill>-l 

>i<l<->l,  Mi-oml  fiirii  i>f  riiliiliin  a  hlili-  m-nn-r  llu-  iifii'X  of  tin-  wiiiit  thi I»'  lir^i 

fork. 

1.4niKth  i>r  iN-ly  :{  mm.,  wiilih  I.HI  nmi.:  imri-iiiui-  J.Ts  mm.;  joint.  »f  i.nKiinii- 

abuut  tu>  folliiw»:    )II.  .««:  IV.  ,.":  V,  .43;  VI.   IH:  i-piir.  .V.i  i .:  i-.inii.|.-.  .'J'l  mm.; 

winK,  4  mm. 

.VuJc'     ApliToiiM.  fmm  i>l<-riii>  al  icniiiiitl  mul  on 
MxiJrnhilu:  laki-n  :>t   Fori  ('<illiiu'.  4>(-I<iIht  1.'>.   I'll 

CiMH-rul   iiikir   ranii-<iiiH.  <ir  yi-l)i>wii<]i   liniwii:   hi 
t>CM,  ami  iliHiiil  i-mU  of  (iliin-  aiul  f.-iiMiM  Miu-k  iir  I 

I^-nitlh  l.!Nlmni.:iuitHm»  l.M  mm.:  joinlH  of  anl 
VI,  .lU;K|Hjr.  .4<lnmi. 

Anii-mu>  »il)i  a  iiunli-raic  iiumluT  of  !>lwirl  luun 
tiir  Hpiir:  «i-ii-«iri:i  iihnii'l.'iiii  on  juiiii  :l  ami  a  fi-w  w 

f;r'>/.ir y,m.,l.:       \|>'.'r..ii.    T.ii-i   ii    littli-   (Iwkc 

alwi  '■iiiiilliT  iiikI  iihip'  I'll •! licit c.     ( '<iriu<-li-?<  (-imralgv 
mon-  ..r  U-  h.^.^U   |....l.r.-.l  jl^.vi'  ami  Iwloi 

Wl'lkk.  ■'>llll>ltl>-:ii.    .'I   mill    Ionic.  Hllholll    Usiif 

itl».iii  :..  loll-.H.      Ml.    :<).  I\.    :i.-i:  V.  .31- 
i-mU  1.1'  '1I.1.I'  ..i.-l   n.—'  ■■(  di-i:.]  |<iirliun 
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Eggs  pale  yellowish,  covered  somewhat  with  the  waxy  secretion  but  only  acci- 
dentally; deposited  on  the  lower  stems  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

We  have  been  taking  this  louse  for  the  past  three  seasons  about 
Fort  Collins  and  always  on  Symphoricarpoa  at  or  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  throughout  the  year.  It  seems  to  be  a  bark  feeder 
exclusively.  While  this  louse  may  not  properly  belong  in  the  genus 
Aphis y  it  fits  here  as  well  as  in  any  genus  known  to  me. 

Plate  9,  Figs.  1  to  9,  Aphis  pulverulena;  Figs.  10  to  16  Rhopalasiphum  cajtrea^ 
1,  Alate;  2,  apterous  viviparous  females;  3,  male;  4,  antenna  of  Fig.  2;  5,  antenna 
of  Fig.  1;  6,  antenna  of  male;  7,  antenna  of  oviparous  female;  8,  hind  tibia  of 
oviparous  female;  9,  cornicle  of  alate  female;  10,  alate  viviparous  female;  11,  end 
of  abdomen  showing  tubercle  of  the  preceding;  12,  the  large  tubercle  or  spine  of 
the  apterous  female;  13,  apterous  female;  14  and  15,  cornicles  of  alate  and  apterous- 
females;  16,  antenna  of  alate  female. 

Figs.  1,  2  and  3  are  enlarged  14  diameters;  4  to  9  enlarged  60  diameters;  10 
and  13,  20  diameters;  11  and  12,  40  diameters;  14,  15  and  16,  80  diameters.  Orig- 
inal, Miss  M.  A.  Palmer,  Delineator. 


UST  OF  THE  APfflDIDAE  OF  ILLINOIS,  WITH  NOTES  ON 

SOME  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

{Concluded  from  p.  496,  Vol.  3.) 
By  John  J.  Davis,  Office  of  the  Stale  Entomologist,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

^Phorodon  scrophularice  Thos.:  8th  Rep.  State  Ent.  111.  (1880),  p. 
72.  I  have  never  seen  this  species,  and  it  has  only  been  recorded  once 
since  the  original  description,  W.  T.  Clarke  having  reported  collecting 
it  in  California  on  Scrophularia  sp.  *     First  reported  by  Thomas. 

*Phorodon  galeopsidis  Kalt. :  What  I  consider  this  species  and 
have  described  below  was  found  quite  common  on  Polygonum  pennsyU 
vanicum  at  Oak  Park  and  Urbana  from  July  to  October.  It  doubtless 
occurs  at  other  seasons  on  the  same  plant,  but  it  has  never  been 
looked  for  other  than  in  the  months  mentioned.  It  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  recorded  from  America,  although  I  surmise  that  the  species 
referred  to  as  Siphonophora  polygoni  by  Thomas  and  Oestlund  are 
this  species.  It  colonizes  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  prin- 
cipally along  the  larger  leaf  veins.  The  oviparous  female  was  not 
taken. 

Winged  viinparoun  fenuih'. — Hood  dusky  (PI.  10,  fij?.  3),  thoracic  plate  dark  olive, 
abdomen  yellowish  to  yellowish  green  with  a  dark  dusky  Kn»<»n  nn't angular  spot 
on  the  dorsum,  which  s^)metim<»s  is  only  pros<»nt  on  the  two  s(»gmont^  anterior  to 
the  cornicles,  and  a  row  of  very  faint  dusky  s|>ots  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen.. 

lA  list  of  California  Aphidida'.    Can.  Ent.  Vol.  XXXV  (11)03),  p.  252. 
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Antenna  dusky  to  blackish,  the  two  basal  segments  also  dusky,  but  paler  than  the 
others;  VI  filament  longest,  it  being  about  twice  the  length  of  the  next  longest  seg- 
ment (segment  III),  IV  fully  a  third  shorter  than  III,  IV  and  V  subequal,  VI  base 
about  2>5  the  length  of  V  or  1-8  the  length  of  VI  filament,  total  lengths  alx)ut  1  1-2 
times  that  of  the  body;  III  with  23-33  (usually  27  or  28)  small  but  conspicuous, 
circular,  irregularly  placed  sensoria,  IV'  with  13-18,  V  with  1-4,  usually  in  a  row 
and  the  usual  larger  one  at  distal  end,  VI  baoc  with  a  large  one  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  minute  ones  at  distal  end.  (PI.  10,  fig.  2.)  Eyes  red.  Beak  not  reaching 
to  coxs  of  the  second  pair  of  legs.  Wings  ^nth  veins  dark  brown  and  distinct,  third 
discoidal  branching  slightly  nearer  to  the  apex  than  to  where  the  second  branches. 
(PI.  10,  fig.  1.)  Ix^gs  pale  yellowish,  excepting  the  joints,  which  are  brownish,  and 
the  tarwi,  which  are  black.  Cornicles  reaching  beyond  tip  of  abdomen,  very  slen<]er, 
the  basal  two-thirds  swollen,  the  distal  third  pale  yellowish  to  greenish  yellow 
and  dusky  at  tips.  (PI.  10,  fig.  4.)  Style  moderately  long  and  slender,  about  a 
third  the  length  of  cornicles.    (PI.  10,  fig.  5.) 

Measurenienls. — I^ength  of  body,  1.8  mm.;  width,  0.72  mm.;  length  of  forewing, 
3.0  mm.;  width  1.2.5  mm.;  antenna,  I,  0.10;  II,  0.005;  III,  0.38-0.44,  avg.  0.42;  IV, 
0.27-0.36,  avg.  0.33;  V,  0.245-0.31,  avg.  0.28;  VI,  base,  0.09;  VI,  filament,  0.82-0.03, 
avg.  0.86;  avg.  total,  2.145  mm.;  cornicles,  avg.  0.42  mm.;  style,  ax'g.  0.145  mm.;' 
hind  tarsus,  avg.  0.11  mm. 

Wingless  ririparous  female. — Entire  body  pale  yellow.  Head  and  first  antennal 
segment  bearing  several  whitish  capitate  hairs.  Antenns  whitish,  about  as  long 
as  body,  relative  lengths  of  segments  as  in  winged  viviparous  female.  F^yes  dark 
rod.  lieak  not  reaching  beyond  coxa^  of  second  pair  of  legs.  Legs  whitish.  Corni- 
cles and  style  whitish,  otherwise  as  in  winged. 

Measurements: — Average,  in  mm.  Length  of  body,  2.3;  width,  1.07;  antenna, 
I,  0.005;  II,  0.06;  III,  0.45;  IV,  0.35;  V,  0.29;  VI,  base,  0.085;  VI,  filament,  0.85; 
cornicles,  0.67;  style,  0.19. 

Win{fe4l  male. — In  relative  measurements  similar  to  the  winged  viviparous,  differ- 
ing from  it  as  follows:  head  and  thorax  blackish,  abdomen  pale  yellowish,  with  a 
slight  faint  orange  tint,  the  longitudinal  median  dorsal  red  line  which  is  so  conspic- 
uous in  the  pupal  stage  is  faintly  visible,  and  on  each  side  of  the  median,  extending 
kmgitudinaUy,  are  short  dusky  transverse  markings,  one  or  two  of  which  are  some- 
times connected  at  the  median  line,  thus  forming  single  transverse  bars  on  the  respect- 
ive abdominal  segments.  Entire  body  covered  with  a  fine  pulverulence.  Antenmc 
Mack,  and  with  circular  sensoria  irregularly  place<l  as  follows:  III,  33-39;  IV, 
20-^1 ;  V,  H-13.  Femur  dusky  to  blackish,  being  paler  at  the  base,  tibia  pale  except- 
ing black  distal  end,  and  tarsus  black.  Cornicles  and  style  dusky  and  a  black  spot 
at  the  base  of  each  cornicle. 

The  coaHpicuously  marked  immature  male  is  at  once  distinguished 
from  the  pale  yellowish  young  of  the  viviparous  generations.  It  is 
characterised  by  a  bright  reddish  longitudinal  median  dorsal  line 
on  a  pale  yellowish  background,  and  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
body.  In  the  adult  pupa  the  line  is  not  such  a  bright  red,  and  the 
abdomen  is  more  of  a  pale  orange  color. 

^.yfacrosiphum  asclepiadin  (\)wen:  Bull.  (^ol.  Agr.  Expt.  Station 
No.  31,  IVrh.  Si»r.  No.  1,  (1895),  p.  123.  A  rather  common  species 
in  Illinois,  on  Asclepias  sp.     This  may  have  l)een  one  of  the  species 
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which  Thomas  seems  to  have  confused  in  his  description  of  Siphono- 
phora  asdepiadis  Fitch. ^ 

**3f.  calendulce  Monl.:  Bull.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Vol.  V,  No.  1 
(1879),  p.  21.  Mr.  Monell  (loc.  cit.)  determined  specimens  collected 
in  Illinois  as  questionably  this  species.     I  am  unacquainted  with  it. 

M,  cerecdis  Kalt.:  Pergande,  Bull.  Div.  Ent.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  No. 
44  (1904),  p.  18.  I  have  been  unable  to  separate  this  species  from 
granaria,  and  although  I  believe  the  two  synonymous,  leave  them 
distinct  for  the  present.     First  reported  by  Pergande. 

M.  circumflexum  Buck.  ( =  ?  Myzus  vincce  Gil.) :  Buckton,  Mono- 
graph of  British  Aphides,  Vol.  I  (1876),  p.  130,  col.  figs.;  Gillette,  Can. 
Ent.  Vol.  XL  (1908),  p.  19,  figs.  What  I  consider  this  species  is  found 
in  greenhouses  in  Illinois,  and  is  often  destructively  abundant  on 
dahlia,  easter  lily,  Vinca,  and  maiden-hair  fern  {Adiantum),  First 
reported  by  the  writer. 
/^*M.  cratcegi  Monl.:  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Vol.  V 
(1879),  p.  20.  I  found  this  species  common  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  Cratcsgua  in  the  Chicago  parks.  It  was  not,  however, 
sufficiently  common  to  be  injurious.  I  believe  this  species  has  not 
been  reported  since  the  original  description  by  Monell.  Prof.  W.  T. 
Clarke,  in  his  "Li«<  of  California  Aphididas'^^  lists  Aphis  cratasgi 
Monl.  from  California.  He  doubtless  had  another  species  as  Monell's 
cratcBgi  is  a  true  Macrosiphum.  The  antenna  of  the  wingless  vivi- 
parous female  is  shown  in  PL  10,  fig.  6.  f$^^ 

*Af .  curcubiUB  Thos. :  8th  Rep.  State  Ent.  111.  (1880),  p.  67.  Very 
common  and  sometimes  destructive  to  squash  vines.  Usually,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  become  injuriously  abundant  until  in  the  fall  when 
the  plants  are  fully  matured,  and  fruit  nearly  ripe.  First  reported  by 
Thomas. 

M.  cynosbati  Oestl. :  Davis,  Annals,  Ent.  Soc.  America,  Vol.  II 
(1909),  p.  38,  figs.  Colonizes  on  tender  terminal  twigs  and  leaves  of 
the  common  ornamental  currant  (Ribes  aureum)^  often  seriously* 
stunting  the  growth.     First  reported  by  the  writer. 

*M.  erigeronensis  Thos.:  Sanborn,  Kans.  Univ.  Sci.  Bull.  Vol. 
Ill  (1904),  p.  76,  figs.  Common  on  Erigeron  canadense  throughout 
the  state.    First  reported  by  Thomas. 

**Af.  fragarice  Koch.  var.  immaculaia  Riley:  Rural  World,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1875.  This  variety  was  described  by  Doctor  Riley  in  the 
Rural  World,  characterizing  it  as  different  from  fragarice  Koch  by  the 
absence  of  black  lateral  abdominal  spots  in  the  winged  female,  and  in 

1 8th  Kept.  State  Ent.  Illinois.  1880.  p.  58. 
«Can.  Ent.  Vol.  XXXV  (1903),  p.  250. 
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the  head  of  the  wingless  being  yellow.^  Nothing  has  since  been  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  species,  though  it  has  IxK'n  mentioned  in 
literature  by  several  authors,  excepting  the  notes  made  by  Monell* 
from  an  examination  of  a  single  winged  specimen  in  Riley *s  cabinet, 


a 

Fig.  10.    Sketch  of  wing  of  M.Jmgaria  var.  immacuUata  Riley  [After  Moneli|. 

and  by  Mr.  Theo.  Pergande*  who,  after  examining  the  few  |KK)rly 
preserved  specimens  (probably  pinned)  of  Riley's  immactdata,  states 
that  his  Macrosiphum  trifolii  is  distinct.  Nor  has  it  been  identified 
since  the  original  description,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  species 
referred  to  by  Riley  as  immaculata  is  some  other — possibly  A,  forhesi, 
Mr.  Monell  has  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  original  notes 
which  he  made  August  21,  1876,  from  a  sp<»cimen  in  Riley's  collection. 
They  are  as  follows: 

"C'i**  evil  formed  by  Hecoiwlan*  branrh<'H  <)f  cubital  ver>'  nmall  fa).  Thr  !ip|K»r 
branch  in  S.  fmgnria  Roch  (nee  pi.  XXXII  Pflansenlaune)  l>einR  (iuite(*qual  in  length 
to  part  mark(*(l  U  in  explanatory*  Hketch.  The  firxt  and  !ieron<l  diM'oidal  an*  ahnoHt 
parallel  in  K<M*h'H  figurt*  [while  in  immaculata\  Hpart*  at  apir«*H  \c  d\  in  little  f»ver  twi(*o 
an  wi<le  iu<  Hpae<*  at  Imim»m  [e  f\.  Hind  winfpf  have  aix'x  nM>re  iM>inted  than  in  K(N»h'H 
filCurpK.  It  haH  two  diHeoicmU,  cuiital  vein  Heema  rather  Htraifcht.  Little  fhtKikn) 
pn>tuberanc(*H  u|x>n  eoHtal  cnlfcc  (Koch*H  figure  doen  not  Mhow  eoKtal  edg«*).  Drawn 
from  <ln<*(i  MixTimen  in  Mr.  Riley *s  cabinet  under  8mall  lemt  AugUMt  21,  187(>." 

The  drawing  referred  to  by  Mr.  Monell  is  only  13  mm.  in  length. 
and  I  have  drawn  free-hand  (fig.  10)  a  reproduction  wliich,  for  the 
purpose  here  intendeil,  is  sufficiently  accurate.  The  venation  agrei^ 
quite  well  with  Aphis  farbesi  Weed,  *  but  differs  from  that  sp^'cies  in 
lacking  the  black  lateral  alnlominal  spots.  Although  these  notes  are 
insufficient  to  (h*aw  any  reliable  conclusion,  they  are  given  with  th<' 
hope  that  they  may  later  be  a  help  in  a  solution  of  the  probh^m. 
This  species  has  never  been  positively  reiK>rte<l  from  Illinois. 

KM.  gerardifF  Thos.:  8th  Rep.  State  Ent.  III.  (1880),  p.  66.  This 
species  has  not  been  reporte<l  since  the  original  description. 

iMr.  J.  T.  MoiH'll,  in  a  letter  dated  Di*rember  7.  1910.  writen:  **Then*  ii*  ni» 
formal  dcM^ription.  but  niinply  m-liat  Thomas  ipvect  in  hiit  Illinois  reiM>rt.  1  may 
note  that  Hi  lev  did  not  at  that  <iate  knom*  a  Siphonoftkora  from  an  AphiM." 

SHull.  r.  S^HHil.  and  ilwm-  Sur\-..  Vol.  V  (IS79).  p.  22. 

iJiull.  r    S.  1)1  part.  .\|cr..  tHv.  Knt..  No.  44  (190»).  p.  22. 

«'rh«'  vi'iiation  of  foHiriti,  however,  vari<ti  conjwieralily. 
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M,  granaria  Buck.:  Pergande,  Bull.  Div.  Ent.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
No.  44  (1904),  p.  14,  figs.  The  most  common  and  generally  distrib- 
uted grain  louse  in  Illinois,  but  seldom  injurious.  First  reported  by 
Pergande. 

M.  laducce  Schr.:  Thomas,  8th  Rep.  State  Ent.  111.  (1880),  p. 
60.  What  is  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species  is  common  on  culti- 
vated lettuce  in  greenhouses,  where  it  often  is  a  nuisance  of  consid- 
erable importance.     We  have  also  taken  it  on  celery  out-of-doors. 

Winged  viviparous  female. — ^Head  (PI.  10,  fig.  7)  and  thoracic  shield  jet  black. 
Abdomen  pale  green  with  blackish  markings  as  shown  in  figure  (PI.  10,  fig.  8). 
These  marKings  vary  considerably  in  size,  but  the  figure  is  typical.  Eyes  dark  red 
to  blackish.  Antenns  black;  more  than  a  third  longer  than  the  body;  segment  VI 
filament  longest,  it  being  more  than  twice  the  length  of  III,  IV  and  V  subequal  and 
each  about  two  thirds  the  length  of  III,  VI  base  about  one  fourth  length  of  IV  or 
one  twelfth  of  the  filament;  segment  III  with  40  to  50  irregularly  placed  circular 
sensoria;  segment  IV  with  7  to  11  in  a  row;  V  with  the  usual  one  at  distal  end,  and 
VI  base  with  the  usual  distal  one  surrounded  by  several  smaller  ones  (PL  10,  fig.  9). 
(In  two  examples,  both  from  same  individual,  segment  III  had  but  27  and  28  sen- 
soria, and  IV  but  2  and  3,  respectively.)  Beak  reaching  coxse  of  second  pair  of  legs, 
the  tip  black.  Wings  with  brownish  venation  (PI.  10,  fig.  10).  Cornicles  black, 
reaching  to  or  sUghtly  beyond  tip  of  abdomen.  Style  dusky  or  brownish  to  blackish, 
about  half  the  length  of  cornicles. 

Pupa. — Entirely  pale  green.  Eyes  black.  Antennse  with  segments  I,  II,  and 
basal  portion  of  III  concolorous  with  body,  remaining  segments  darkening  to  brown, 
the  last  segment  black.  Legs  with  femur  pale  greenish,  tibia  pale  brownish,  ana 
tarsus  blacx.    Cornicles  dusky.    Style  green. 

Wingl^s  tiviparous  female. — Head  and  body  green,  varying  from  pale  to  dark. 
Antennae  a  little  longer  than  body;  segment  VI  filament  longest,  it  being  from  a 
third  to  a  half  longer  than  III,  IV  and  V  subequal,  IV,  however,  invariably  slightly 
the  longer,  VI  base  short,  it  being  only  about  one  ninth  or  one  tenth  the  length  of 
filament;  segment  III  with  24  to  30  irregularly  placed  circular  sensoria  which  aro 
much  more  thickly  placed  on  the  basal  two  thirds  of  the  segment;  pale  green  with 
the  joints,  distal  end  of  V,  and  VI  blackish.  (PI.  10,  fig.  11.)  Cornicles  cylindrical, 
concolorous  ^ith  body,  the  tip  being  blackish,  reaching  to  tip  of  body,  twice  the 
length  of  style  and  ^>out  four  fifth^  the  length  of  antennal  segment  III.  Style 
concolorous  with  abdomen. 

M.  liriodendri  Monl.  and  var.  rufa  Monl. :  Davis,  Annals,  Ent. 
Soc.  Amer.  Vol.  II  (1909),  p.  36,  figs.  I  have  found  this  species 
at  Urbana,  Galesburg  and  other  central  Illinois  cities,  where  it  is 
common  on  the  Liriodendron  tulipifera.     First  reported  by  the  writer. 

^M,  minor  Forbes:  13th  Rep.  State  Ent.  111.  (1884),  p.  101.  First 
reported  by  Forbes. 

M.  rosce  Linn:  Thomas,  8th  Rep.  State  Ent.  111.  (1880),  p.  50; 
Oestlund,  Bull.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Surv.  Minn.  No.  4  (1887),  p.  81. 
A  common  and  annoying  pest  of  garden  roses.  First  (doubtfully) 
reported  by  Thomas. 

^M.  rubi  Kalt.:  Thomas,  8th  Rep.  State  Ent.  111.  (1880),  p.  64. 
Supposedly  Thomas's  observations  were  made  in  Illinois,  although 
he  does  not  so  state.  The  species  has  not  since  been  reported,  and  is 
questionable  if  it  occurs  in  the  United  States. 

M.  rudb€cki(e  Fitch:    Thomas,  8th   Rep.  State  Ent.  111.   (1880), 
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p.  49;  Weed,  Psyche  Vol.  5  (1889),  p.  127.  A  very  common  spc^cies 
in  Illinois,  it  being  especially  noticeable  on  cultivated  lettuce,  Lactuca 
acariola,  cultivated  garden  aster,  Aster  drummondi,  and  Ambrosia 
irifida.     First  reported  by  Thomas. 

M.  sanborni  Gil.:  Can.  Ent.  Vol.  XXXX  (1908),  p.  65,  figs.; 
Sanborn,  Kans.  Univ.  Sci.  Bull.  (1904),  p.  73,  figs.  (3/.  chrysanthemi.) 
One  of  the  most  common  and  destructive  pests  of  chrysanthemum, 
both  in  greenhouses  and  out-of-doors.     First  reported  by  the  wTiter. 

*Jf.  solanifolii  Ashm.:  Patch,  Bull.  Me.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  No.  147 
(1907),  p.  251,  figs.  Although  not  commonly  and  generally  a  pest  of 
the  potato  in  Illinois,  I  have  occasionally  found  it  exceptionally  and 
injuriously  abundant. 

^Af,  ianaceii  Linn.:  Although  Thomas  mentions  this  species  in 
the  Eighth  Illinois  report,  there  is  no  indication  that  he  actually 
found  it. 

^M.  tilicB  Mon,:  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Vol.  V  (1879), 
p.  20.  I  have  taken  this  rare  species  on  two  occasions  on  the  under 
sides  of  linden  leaves  in  the  Chicago  parks. 

M.  trifolii  Perg.:  Bull.  Div.  Ent.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  No.  44  (1904), 
p.  21,  figs.     First  reported  by  Forbes. 

M.  ulmarice  Schr.  {pisi  Kalt.):  Sanderson,  Can.  Ent.  Vol.  33 
(1901),  p.  31.  Common  in  Illinois  on  red  clover  (TrifoUum  pralense), 
white  sweet-clover  {Melilotus  alba),  sweet  peas  and  garden  p(»as,  it 
being  especially  destructive  to  the  two  last  mentioned.  First  reported 
by  Thomas. 

^M.  verbena  Thos.:  Bull.  111.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.  Vol.  I,  art. 
2,  p.  8.  This  species  has  not  been  reported  since  the  original  collec- 
tion.    First  reported  by  Thomas. 

^M.  vUicola  Thos.:  8th  Rep.  State  Ent.  III.  (1880),  p.  55.  A 
common  grape  louse,  often  exceedingly  abundant.  First  re|>orted  by 
Thomas.     See  discussion  under  Aphis  illinoiensis. 

Addenda. 

*Rhopal(mphum  poet  Gillette. — Can.  Ent.  Vol.  XL.  (1908).  p.  61, 
FigB.  10.  Wingless  adultA,  immature  and  pups  were  found  abundant 
on  blue  grass  (Poa  praUfms)  at  Aurora,  III.,  NovembiT  14,  1910. 
Found  in  sheltered  places,  under  conditions  almost  identical  with 
those  reported  by  Professor  Gillette,     (loc,  cit.) 

Hyadaphis  pasiinaca  Linn. — Since  writing  on  this  speci<*s  (see  pagi* 
493  of  the  Journal,  Vol.  3)  Prof.  O.  W.  Oestlund  has  kindly  ex- 
amined his  Siphocaryne  archangelxca  and  in  a  letter  of  December  19, 
1910.  he  says  that  it  has  the  dorsal  luberclt>s  and  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  //.  nalicis  Monl.     He  further  states,  **What  I  take  to  be  a 


Plat*  10.     Aphid  Structuraa 

typical  S.  paatinacoB,  that  I  collected  at  Vancouver  some  years  ago, 

is  ao  similar  to  our  material  that  the  three  are  do  doubt  the  same. 

Explanation  of  Plate  10. 

Pharodon  gaUopaidU  Kail.— fig.  1,  wing;  2,  antenna;  3,  head;  4,  comicle;  6, 
style  of  winged  viviparous  female. 

Maerotiphum  eraiagi  Monl. — Fig.  6,  antenna  of  wingleas  viviparoiu  female. 

ifocriMipAum  laeluea  Schr. — Fig.  7,  bead;  8,  abdomen;  9,  antenna;  10,  wing  of 
winged  vivipaioua  female;  11,  antenna  of  wingleea  viviparous  female. 

Camera  lucida  drawings,  figures  3,  4,  5,  and  7,  with  one-inch  eye  piece  and  two- 
third  objective;  2,  8,  and  10  with  one-inch  eye  piece  and  one  and  a  half  inch  objective; 
4,  0,  and  11  with  a  two-inch  eye  piece  and  two-tbiid  objective;  1  with  a  two-inch 
eye  [Hece  and  one  and  a  half  inch  objective. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  EGG-LAYING  HABITS  AND  EMERGENCE  OF 
ADULT  OF  SANNINOIDEA  EXITIOSA  SAY 

By  £.  N.  CoRT,  College  Park,  Maryland 

In  the  course  of  studies  of  the  life  history  of  S.  exitiosa,  several 
interesting  features  of  the  egg-lacing  habits  and  emergence  of  an  adult 
were  observed. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  this  work  was  as  follows: 

Pupse  were  collected  and  bred  out  in  confinement  and  the  moths 
thus  secured  were  introduced  into  cages,  placed  over  two-year-old 
nursery  stock.  The  cages  were  specially  constructed  for  this  work, 
being  large  enough  to  allow  the  investigator  to  work  within  the 
enclosure.  (PL  11,  Fig.  1.) 

The  cages  were  erected  in  the  field  on  June  22,  1910,  but  it  was  not 
until  July  1 1  that  observations  were  recorded. 

Records: 

Female  Xo,  1.  July  11.  At  8.30  a.  m.  one  male  and  one  female  moth, 
number  one,  bred  in  confinement,  were  introduced  into  cage  A.  At 
9.45  a.  m.  two  more  males,  bred  in  confinement,  ^-ere  introduced. 
No  attempt  at  copulation  was  made  by  these  males.  At  10.10  a.  m. 
one  male  was  observed  flying  around  the  outside  of  the  cage  near  the 
female,  who  was  resting  on  the  wire  with  the  tip  of  her  abdomen  ele- 
vated and  genitalia  protruded.  This  male  was  captured  and  intro- 
duced into  the  cage.  He  flew  at  once  to  the  female  and  copulation 
began  at  10.13  a.  m.,  the  pair  remaining  in  coitu  until  11.05  a.  m. 
They  settUnl  on  one  of  the  uprights,  with  heads  in  opposite  directions. 

July  12,  All  moths  caged  on  July  11  escaped  from  cage  A,  owing  to 
a  screw  |)ulling  l<K)se.    This  was  remedied. 

Female  So.  2,  July  12.  At  11.15  a.  m.  four  males  and  one  female, 
numl)er  two,  bred  in  the  insectary,  were  placed  in  cage  A.  By  12.15 
p.  m.  four  males  had  visited  the  cage.  Three  of  these  were  caught  and 
put  into  the  cage.  The  female  during  this  time  had  her  alnlomen  curved 
upwanl  and  the  genitalia  extended.  At  12.23  p.  m.  copulation  took 
place,  but  whether  with  one  of  the  males  bred  out  or  one  of  the  visitors. 
I  am  unable  to  say.  The  female  remained  stationar>'  as  l>efore,  the 
male  hovering  near  until  finally  able  to  clasp  the  female.  The  two 
triangular  tufts  of  hairs  on  the  male*s  alxiomen  apparently  clasped 
the  female  along  the  sides  of  the  alxiomen  and  the  anal  tuft  of  the 
male  was  u!><>ve  the  tip  of  the  abilomen  of  the  female.  They 
remained  in  coitu  until  1.  23  p.  m.,  male  head  down. 

July  13.  From  G.30  to  9  a.  m.  female  number  two  was  sluggish  and 
in  the  grass;  from  9  to  11  a.  m.  she  was  on  the  wire  of  the  cage  and  from 
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11  a.  m.  to  3.10  p.  m.  she  was  on  the  peach  foliage.  At  1.45  she  began 
to  gently  swing  the  tip  of  her  abdomen,  with  ovipositor  extended, 
from  side  to  side,  occasionally  touching  the  leaf  on  which  she  stood. 
At  1.56  she  deposited  her  first  egg;  at  2.09  the  second;  the  third  at 
2.15  and  the  fourth  at  2.22.  She  then  ceased  ovipositing  for  the  day. 
One  male  left  overnight  in  the  cage. 

JiUy  14-  At  11.29  a.  m.  female  number  two  was  resting  on  leaves 
with  genitalia  exserted,  and  one  male  appeared,  which  was  captured 
and  introduced.  At  11.39  a  second  male  appeared  at  the  cage.  At 
11.51  two  more  males  came  to  the  cage,  at  the  same  time  the  female 
deposited  one  egg.  At  11.53  one  male  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cage 
and  he  immediately  copulated  with  female  number  two,  remaining 
in  coitu  until  12.44.  At  12.46  the  female  began  ovipositing,  laying 
five  eggs  by  1.01.  The  remainder  of  the  day  she  rested  on  the  side  of 
the  cage. 

July  15.  Female  number  two  alive,  resting  on  ground.  At  2.30 
p.  m.  she  was  dead.  She  deposited  twenty-one  eggs  on  the  peach 
leaves.  Quite  a  mass  of  eggs  were  in  the  body,  which  was  mutilated 
by  ants. 

Female  No.  3,  July  13.  One  female,  number  three,  emerged  between 
"9  and  11  a.  m.,  and  was  placed  in  cage  B,  surrounding  four  trees,  at 
11  a.  m.  At  11.45  she  took  up  a  position  on  a  side  of  the  cage,  raised 
her  abdomen  and  extended  her  genitalia.  At  11.56  one  male  appeared; 
failed  to  catch  same.  At  12.01  p.  m.  two  males  appeared;  one  was 
caught  and  placed  in  the  cage.  At  12.04  another  male  appeared;  was 
<;aught  and  placed  in  the  cage;  at  12.06  a  fourth  male  and  at  12.15  a 
fifth,  but  neither  was  caught.  At  12.17  female  number  three  copu- 
lated with  one  of  the  males,  remaining  in  coitu  for  an  hour.  At  1.30 
the  female  began  ovipositing,  two  eggs  l>eing  delivered  between  1.30 
and  1.40.  She  then  ceased  ovipositing  for  the  day.  In  copulating  the 
male  flew  at  female,  waiting  with  abdomen  elevated  and  genitalia 
extended,  and  repeatedly  darted  the  tip  of  his  abdomen  at  the  female, 
finally  joining  and  turning.  The  female  retained  her  hold  on  the  cage; 
the  male  vibrating  its  wings  rapidly  for  a  time,  finallj^  settling  on  the 
cage,  head  down. 

July  14'  Three  males  left  overnight  in  cage  B.  Flight  of  female 
heavy.     At  3  p.  m.  female  number  three  began  ovipositing  again. 

July  18.  Female  number  three  gone,  presumably  dead  and  eaten 
by  ants  during  the  night.  She  deposited  21,  30,  25,  and  85  eggs  re- 
spectively, on  the  four  trees.  Largest  number  of  eggs  in  one  cluster 
nine;  largest  number  on  one  leaf  twelve. 

These  results  were  contrary  to  any  account  of  the  egg-laying  habits 
that  the  writer  had  seen  and  believing  that  they  might  be  influenced 
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by  the  artificial  conditions,  another  condition  was  supplied  in  this 
manner.  A  peach  tree  alK)ut  ten  years  old  having  plenty  of  foliage 
and  a  heavy  trunk  was  cut  back  to  permit  one  of  the  cages  being  placed 
over  the  tree.  This,  then  approximated  natural  conditions  in  every 
way  except  that  the  moth  number  four  was  in  confinement  (Plate 
11,  Fig.  2). 

July  27,  All  eggs  hatched  in  cage  B.  The  hatching  occurred  either 
during  the  night  or  ver>'  early  morning  and  was  not  observed;  the 
larvffi  emerged  from  the  micropyle  end,  cutting  out  the  entire  end 
in  small  sawdustlike  particles.  Cage  B  was  then  moved  over  four 
other  trees. 

Female  \o,  4t  J^ly  ^o.  At  9  a.  m.  two  females,  numl)ers  four  and 
five,  and  one  male  were  put  in  cage  C".  At  9.55  two  males  were  flying 
about  the  cage,  one  of  which  was  caught  and  introduced;  at  10.15  a 
second  visiting  male  was  placed  in  the  cage  and  at  10.22  a  third  was 
secured.  At  10.24  one  pair  was  in  coitu,  remaining  on  the  branches 
and  leaves  until  11.45  when  they  separated.  At  this  time  female 
number  five,  not  having  copulated,  was  removed  from  the  cage.  In 
this  case,  as  before,  the  males  appeared  only  when  the  female  extruded 
her  ovipositor,  flying  away  when  she  sheathed  same.  At  1  p.  m.  two 
eggs  were  found  on  a  bark  scale  just  above  the  ground  and  one  egg 
about  eighteen  inches  above. 

July  26,  Female  numlx*r  four  not  in  the  cage,  presumably  died 
and  was  eaten  by  ants.  She  deposited  fifty-six  eggs  (m  the  leaves 
and  twentv-thrt»e  on  the  trunk. 

Auguat  4-  Seven  eggs  in  cage  C  hatcheil  between  4.30  p.  m.  August 
3d  and  7.30  a.  m.,  August  4th.  Larvs  could  not  )>e  found,  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  large  reading  glass. 

AuguHt  5.  Cage  C  was  watched  carefully  until  dark  on  the  4th,  but 
on  visiting  the  cage  at  7.30  a.  m.  on  this  date,  all  eggs  were  hatched. 

Female  Xo.  5,     This  moth  was  not  use<l. 

Female  Xo.  6,  July  27,  At  1.30  one  female,  numl)er  six,  was  intro- 
duce<l  into  cage  B  with  one  male.  At  2.10  one  male  ap|M*ared:  at  2.15 
one  male  was  intnMluced;  at  2.45  another  male  was  intn)du(*e<l  and  at 
2.50  a  fourth  male  was  placetl  in  the  cage.    No  copulation. 

July  28,  At  11  and  11.30  males  were  placed  in  cage  B.  W  11.40  a 
pair  wen*  in  coitu,  separating  at  1  p.  m. 

July  20.  Forty-two  eggs  on  the  trunk  of  one  tree  in  cage  B,  the  first 
egg  eight  incites  from  the  ground:  last  alx)ut  eighteen  inches.  Six- 
teen eggs  found  on  tlie  leaves. 

A  lujust  1.  Female  dead.  She  deposited  a  total  of  ninety-seven  eggs, 
forty-twt»  of  which  wTre  on  the  trunk  and  fifty-five  on  the  leaves. 

Awjust  1.     Kggs  on  trunk  of  tree  in  cage  B  had  their  top  half  eaten 
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off.  A  coccinellid  (M,  maadaia)  found  in  this  cage  was  brought  into 
the  laboratory  and  placed  in  a  cage  with  leaves  having  eggs  of  S. 
exitiosa  on  them.    The  beetle  did  not  eat  any  of  the  eggs. 

August  L  Nine  more  eggs  in  cage  B  eaten.  No  insect  found  that 
could  have  done  the  ilamage. 

August  9.  Two  eggs  in  cage  B  hatched  during  the  time  between 
sunset  and  8  a.  m.  the  following  morning. 

August  10.  All  remaining  eggs  in  cage  B  hatched  during  the  interval 
between  sunset  and  7  a.  m. 

Female  No.  7,  July  28.  Female  number  seven  placed  in  cage  A  at 
10.05  and  males  placed  with  her  at  11.00,  11.25  and  11.45. 

July  29.     Twenty-one  eggs  found  in  cage  A. 

August  1.  Female  number  seven  dead.  She  deposited  seventy-five 
eggs,  47  of  which  were  on  the  tip  of  one  leaf,  overlapping  both  sides. 

Au>gu^t  IS.    No  eggs  in  cage  A  hatched. 

Female  No.  8,  September  10.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  more  moths 
emerged  in  the  insectary  work  was  discontinued  but  on  this  date  two 
females  emerged  from  the  old  tree  in  cage  C  and  on  August  12  one 
of  these,  number  eight,  was  transferred  to  cage  A.  The  other  was 
held  in  reserve. 

September  12.  One  female  placed  in  cage  A.  At  12  a  visiting  moth 
was  introduced  into  the  cage  and  at  12.06  copulation  took  place, 
lasting  an  hour. 

September  IS.  Twenty-two  eggs  deposited  by  female.  She  after- 
wards became  entangled  in  a  spider  web  and  died. 

September  29.  All  eggs  in  cage  A  hatched  between  6  p.  m.,  August  28, 
and  9.30  a.  m.,  August  29. 

Summary 

In  all  cases,  the  males  appeared  only  when  the  females  exserted 
their  genitalia  and  it  was  notable  that  the  former  came  to  the  cages 
almost  immediately  following  the  protrusion  of  the  ovipositor. 
As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  sound  was  produced  by  the  female. 
In  all  cases  except  one,  only  the  captured,  visiting  males  copulated 
with  the  females.  In  the  exception  noted,  so  many  males  were  in  the 
cage  that  this  point  could  not  be  determined. 

In  copulating  the  females  rested  on  the  cage  or  leaves  with  genitalia 
exserted;  the  male  hovered  near,  darting  the  tip  of  his  abdomen  toward 
the  female  until  finally  able  to  clasp  her  genitalia.  He  then  turned 
with  his  head  in  the  opposite  direction  to  hers  and  settled  on  the  same 
object  that  supported  the  female.  The  shortest  period  of  copulation 
was  fifty-one  minutes;  the  longest  eighty-one  minutes  and  the  average 
sixty-five  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds.    However,  in  one  case  the 
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female  was  fertilized  twice,  the  day  she  was  introduced  and  the 
succeeding  day.  The  time  between  the  fertilization  and  the  oviposition 
varied  between  wide  limits.  In  some  cases  the  females  oviposited 
within  a  few  minutes  of  fertilization,  and  again  the  interval  was  over 
twenty-four  hours. 

During  oviposition,  the  female  arched  the  center  of  her  abdomen 
upward,  the  tip  pointing  downward  and  extended  the  ovipositor. 
Then  she  l)egan  to  swing  her  abdomen  gently,  from  side  to  side,  occa- 
sionally pausing  to  touch  her  ovipositor  to  the  leaf.  Each  egg  was 
deposited  singly  and  glued  to  the  leaf  by  a  secretion  placed  on  the 
leaf  before  delivery  of  the  egg.  The  eggs  are  brown,  regularly  oval, 
and  average  .823  mm.  x  .542  mm.  The  micropyle  end  is  heavily 
indented.  The  shell  is  net-veined.  Plate  11  Fig.  3  shows  the  eggs, 
almost  natural  size,  on  the  leaf.  The  greatest  numlier  of  eggs  de- 
posited by  one  moth  was  161.  The  greatest  numl)er  in  one  place  147. 
Of  all  eggs  deposited  390  were  place<i  on  the  leaves  and  65  on  the  trunk. 
The  shortest  period  of  incubation  was  10  days;  the  longest  16  1-2  days 
(in  Septeml>er)  and  the  average  13  days.  All  larvse  emerged  from  the 
micropyle  end  cutting  it  away  in  small  sawdust -like  particles. 

Emergence  of  a  Moth 

On  entering  the  insectar>'  at  8.30  a.  m.,  July  21,  one  pupa,  collected 
on  July  20  was  found  half  al)ove  ground  in  the  Hower  pot  in  which 
it  had  lM»en  placed.  Taken  into  the  sunlight  at  9  a.  m.  it  In^gan.  aft  er 
a  few  min'utes,  to  twist  on  the  tip  of  its  abdomen  as  a  pivot  until  about 
three  fourths  alnive  ground.  After  a  short  rest  the  insect  began  push- 
ing upwards  by  successive  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  alnlom- 
inal  segments  until  the  pupa  case  split  along  the  back  a  short  distance 
and  down  the  front  lK*tween  the  wing  and  antennal  cases.  Continuing 
the  motion  the  ins<»ct  gradually  with<ln*w  its  ImmIv.  The  antennal  and 
proboscis  ca.»<es  split  on  their  inner  side.  i*.  <.,  the  side  next  to  the  lH>dy. 

The  adult  proved  to  Ik»  a  male.  It  n*sted  on  a  lump  of  dirt  with 
wings  against  its  sides  for  several  minutes.  Wings  were  then  opaque. 
He  gradually  arched  the  anterior  wings,  separating  them  fn»m  the 
posterior  pair.  After  having  separated  them  he  hiwered  tlie  anterior 
pair  until  in  contact  with  the  ])osterior  wings  and  then  raised  l>oth 
sets  until  tln^ir  upper  surface  touched  aln^ve  the  back.  They  were 
held  in  tliis  position  about  five  minutes,  the  (»pa(|uene>s  gradually 
clearing  and  the  veins  iK'coming  (»ut lined  with  y«'llo\v.  After  five 
minutes  the  wings  wen*  lowere<l  t«)  the  bo«ly  with  tin*  costal  margin  of 
the  aiiti-rinr  wing  at  alnait  45'^  to  the  body,  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
After  aU>!it  ten  minutes  in  this  position  the  moth  was  ready  for  flight. 
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UOTES  ON  THE  RED  SPmER  ATTACKING  COTTON  IN  SOUTH 

CAROLINA' 

By  H.  F.  Wilson, 

Oregon  Agricultural  CoHegCf  Formerly  Entomological  Assiaiantf  Bureau  of  Entomology ^ 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1910  the  writer,  while  an  assistant 
in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology,  worked  under  the  direction 
of  W.  D.  Hunter,  in  charge  of  Southern  Field  Crop  Insect  Investi- 
gations, at  Batesburg,  S.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  red  spider 
injury  to  cotton.  At  that  time  Tetranychua  gloveri  Banks  was  supposed 
to  be  the  pest  in  question  and  a  project  was  planned  under  that 
head.  Later  developments  proved  that  Tetranychus  bimaculattia 
Harvey  was  the  real  pest.  The  circumstances  which  lead  to  this  con- 
•clusion  will  be  given  below. 

With  the  idea  of  locating  the  winter  stages  of  T,  gloveri  a  number  of 
procedures  were  attempted.  All  evergreens  and  perennials  were 
examined,  the  first  to  find  the  plants  upon  which  the  mites  might 
remain  feeding  over  winter  and  the  second  to  locate  the  winter  stages 
About  the  roots.  T.  bimacvlaiua  was  found  February  5th  in  all  stages 
upon  the  under  side  of  leaves  of  a  bush  {Thea  japonica  L.)  in  a  door- 
yard.  A  little  later  in  the  spring  they  were  found  on  wild  blackberry 
•canes  and  on  cultivated  violets.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  this 
species  at  that  time  as  T,  gloveri  was  supposed  to  be  the  pest.  By 
May  first,  this  species  not  having  been  located  and  T.  bimaculalua 
being  very  abundant  on  a  number  of  weeds  as  Chenopodium  boirys  and 
Datura  sp.  as  well  as  on  cotton,  plans  were  made  to  carry  on  life  history 
urork  with  the  second  species.  These  notes  cover  a  period  of  from  May 
-6  to  August  16. 

Mites  were  transferred  to  potted  cotton  plants  and  these  were  set 
in  the  insectary  so  that  other  mites  could  not  reach  them.  From 
time  to  time  these  mites  were  examined  to  determine  whether  they 
-were  T.  gloveri.  They  were  all  determined  as  T,  bimaculatus  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Banks  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Single 
leaves  of  Chenopodium  botrys  were  used  to  carry  on  the  work  as  they 
would  not  wilt  for  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  when  carefully  handled. 
In  cases  where  the  leaves  wilted  it  was  found  that  the  mites  would 
migrate  to  fresh  leaves  and  so  each  vial  holding  a  single  leaf  was  placed 
in  holders  which  were  entirely  surrounded  with  water. 

T.  bimaculatus  began  to  appear  abundantly  on  cotton  in  the  fields 

*  Publiahcd  by  perniiiUiioD  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology'  of  the  United  States  Department 
•of  Agriculture. 
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and  later  investigations  throughout  the  state  proved  that  this  species 
and  not  T,  gloveri  was  doing  a  great  amount  of  damage.  Now  the 
question  arises  as  to  which  species  is  really  the  cotton  red  spider.  My 
observations  show  that  in  1910  in  South  Carolina  the  damage  to 
cotton  was  altogether  by  T,  bimaculatus.  In  fact  that  was  the  only 
species  of  Tetranychus  found  upon  any  plants. 

Regarding  T.  bimaculatus,  which  I  have  collected  in  South  Carolina, 
District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  and  Oregon,  and  which  has  been  reported 
from  Maine,  Florida,  Colorado,  etc.,  the  probability  arises  that  this 
mite  belongs  to  one  of  the  several  common  European  species.  There 
seems  a  great  likelihood  that  it  has  been  gradually  spread  over  the 
United  States  by  greenhouse  plants  in  the  southern  states,  especially 
by  violets,  which  are  favorite  ornamental  plants  for  d(K)ryard8. 
They  remain  green  throughout  the  year  and  afford  a  fine  winter  shelter 
for  the  mites.  Mr.  Banks  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci..  Phila.,  1901,  p.  596) 
has,  in  fact,  pointed  out  that  this  was  probably  the  way  in  which  the 
mite  was  introduced  into  New  Mexico. 

The  eggs  are  not  deposited  in  masses  on  the  leaves  but  usually 
within  a  certain  area.  Oftentimes  the  female  will  leave  the  original 
starting  place  and  so  form  two  colonies  on  the  same  leaf.  Probably  in 
every  case  a  web  of  fine  silk-like  threads  will  be  found  over  the  eggs 
with  occasional  eggs  in  the  web.  The  eggs  when  first  defwsited  are 
like  clear  drops  of  water  but  soon  turn  r(»d<lish  and  sometimes  l)ecome 
dark  red.  Upon  hatching  the  young  mites  are  colorh^ss.  very  hard  to 
see,  and  have  but  three  pairs  of  legs,  the  fourth  pair  ap|H*aring  after 
the  first  molt. 

Shortly  after  hatching  the  ver}'  small  mites  appear  dark  green  and 
are  so  near  the  color  of  the  leaf  that  only  continued  search  will  reveal 
them.  The  first  molt  takes  place  in  about  two  days  after  hatching 
and  after  that  one  can  hardly  note  the  molts  on  account  of  the  pres* 
ence  of  the  cast  skins  of  the  young.  There  seems  to  be  four  molts 
between  eggs  and  adult.  When  ready  to  molt  the  fourth  time  the 
mite^  are  probably  full  grown  and  they  do  not  increase  in  size  after 
molting  th<'  la.^^t  tinie. 

They  pn)hal)ly  go  down  to  the  crown  of  the  plant  during  cold  weather, 
migrating  back  to  the  leaves  with  the  return  of  rising  tem|)erature. 
From  the>e  they  migrate  to  other  plants  and  into  cotton  fields  where 
they  cn»at<-  gn-at  havoc  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  making  notes  on  life  history  single  females  wen'  i)la(*<Ml  on  indi- 
vidual leaves.  These  n*conls  show  that  in  May  the  length  of  the 
egg  stage  i>  greater  than  during  the  iii(»nths  of  June  and  July,  the 
maximum  numlMT  of  days  from  depositioi)  to  hatching  being  six- 
teen and  the  minimum  seven,  average  thirt^^f^n.     During  June  the 
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maximum  was  six  and  the  minimum  three,  average  four  and  one- 
half.  During  July  the  maximum  was  five  and  the  minimum  two, 
average  three  and  one  half.  In  August  two  days  seemed  to  be 
general'y  required. 

From  individual  couni^s  it  was  found  that  the  average  number  of 
eggs  deposited  in  May  was  twenty  while  in  July  and  August  it  was 
twenty-five  to  thirty. 

Very  soon  after  molting  the  last  time  the  adults  began  laying  eggs 
and  from  two  to  six  were  deposited  each  day  until  toward  the  last 
when  a  day  or  two  passed  without  eggs  being  deposited.  The  life  of 
the  adult  averaged  about  fifteen  days,  at  hough  one  individual  lived 
for  twenty-six  days.  The  average  time  required  to  reach  the  adult 
stage  after  hatching  was  twelve  days,  w  th  the  maximum  twenty-two 
and  the  minimum  seven. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  CHRISTMAS -BERRY  TINGIS 

By  C.  Pemberton,  Stanford  rnii^r«i7|/,  California 

The  plant  that  takes  the  place  in  California  of  the  holly  of  the  East, 
as  far  as  this  place  can  be  taken  at  all,  is  the  so-called  Christmas-berry, 
Heteronieles  arbutifolia.  By  the  first  of  December  the  shrubby  bushes 
of  this  native  plant  are  laden  with  firm,  bright-red  berries  which  are 
not  at  all  unlike  the  holly-berry  in  appearance  and  are  much  used 
for  holiday  decoration.  But  not  every  year  are  the  berries  well 
developed  and  bright  and  in  any  year  not  all  the  bushes  are  equally 
strong  and  fruitful. 

Among  the  causes  for  these  failures  of  the  bushes  to  reward  the 
berry-gatherer,  a  small  sap-sucking  insect  is  not  the  lea.st  important. 
This  insect  may  be  called  the  California  Chirst mas-berry  tingis. 

It  is  probably  the  same  species  as  th(»  Eastern  hawthorn  tingis, 
Coryihuca  arcuata,  but  it  differs  fnmi  this  East(»rn  form  so  plainly  and 
constantly  by  its  paler  color  and  disappearing  pattern  spots  that  it 
must  certainly  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  variety  of  the  species. 

The  specie^s  is  common  on  hawthorn  in  the  eastern  United  States 
and  also  on  the  apple  and  hawthorn  in  western  Washington  where  it  is 
probably  an  introduced  insect. 

The  presence  of  the  pest  on  the  Christmas-berry  can  easily  be  de- 
tected by  the  brown,  sun-burned  appearance  of  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  This  drying  and  mottling  are  due  to  the  punctures  and  loss 
of  sap  and  also  to  the  presence  of  the  excrement  and  dried  cast-skins 
of  the  nymphal  stages.     When  the  attack  is  a  bad  one,  as  it  often  is 
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on  some  of  the  hushes  on  the  university  grounds,  the  entire  foHuge  is 
given  a  hrown  unhealthy  eolor.  strikingly  different  from  the  Hve  green 
of  the  uninjured  plants.  There  are  few  C^hristmas-herry  bush<»s  in  the 
Santa  CMara  Vall(»y  that  escape  the  attack  of  this  insect.  The  ]>e8t 
is  also  found  occasionally  and  sparingly  on  the  live  oak,  Quercus 
agrifoliay  where  the  trees  are  close  to  Christmas-berry  Imshes. 

The  life  history  and  habits  of  the  insect  have  IxM^n  studied  by  me 
through  th(»  present  year  (1910)  and  may  be  described  as  follows: 

The  adult  female  begins  egg-laying  alx)ut  the  middle  of  March. 
This  year  the  first  observation  of  the  egg  was  on  March  13.  The  eggs 
for  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  are  laid  in  thin  groups  of  from 
four  to  eight.  They  are  always  laid  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf.  By  the  middle  of  April,  however,  the  vitality  of  the  female 
seems  greater,  for  eggs  are  laid  in  larger  numbers.  Close,  compact 
groups  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  all  laid  by  the  same  female,  are 
common. 

The  eggs  are  whitish  and  glistening,  oval  in  shape,  and  average 
about  .3  mm.  in  length.  One  end  is  broader  than  the  other.  The 
egg  is  deposited  on  the  broad  end  and  inserted  upright  into  the  leaf 
tissue,  the  broad  half  being  beneath  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and  fitting 
snugly  into  an  incision  made  by  the  ovipositor.  It  is  then  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  brown  sticky  substance  which  hardens  soon  after 
oviposition.  The  summit  of  the  cone-like  mound  thus  fonned  is  squarely 
truncate.  The  top  is  porous  and  forms  a  lid  which  comes  off  when  the 
nymph  issues.  A  group  of  such  l)odies  from  which  the  nymphs  have 
issued  look  not  a  little  like  a  numb<T  of  minature  volcanoi^s  with  crater- 
like openings  at  the  top.  A  careful  study  was  made  of  the  incubation 
of  the  egg.  It  was  found  to  vary  from  thirty-one  to  forty-.seven  days, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  sunlight,  wind,  temperature,  etc. 
These  observations  were  made  upon  many  groups  of  eggs  in  different 
localities  al>out  the  University,  which  were  subject  to  different  local 
conditions. 

JVympA,  Staife  I.  The  finii  nymphn  i*ecn  in  1910  hatohi'd  on  .Vpril  12.  They 
are  oval,  winiclrm,  of  a  dirty  brown  color,  and  nearly  the  entire  IkmIv  bt  (*(>vf*n^i  with 
abort  spines.  They  an*  ver>'  lUuggiiih,  not  moving  from  the  leaf  on  wliicli  they 
were  hatched,  and  having  a  HtnmK  tendency  to  n^iuain  clone  together  with  tlH*ir 
hfmdB  pointing  towanl  at'entral  h|Mit.  A  gniup  of  from  fift4*en  to  twenty  nymphs 
always  artivdy  f<'4Nliiig  will  diM*(ilf»r  a  iwnh,  gret^n  leaf  in  a  i«liort  tiiiif  with  their 
excn*m(*nt  and  th«*  littli*  white  moiindH  mad«*  hy  the  (*ontinual  punetiirinK  for  food. 

Till*  tivnipli  iiKiult.H  live  timcH  and  Rratlually  inrn'ii}«(*H  in  siie  fnuii  .0  mm.  (length 
of  fip>t  >tinit'   tif  2  r»  mill.  <l«'ngili  of  iidiilt  >. 

Tin-  ri>  inph  nf  till'  first  stagi*  is  .(i  imn.  long,  hy  .21  mm.  wide.  It  in  ovoid  in  ^hape. 
'Ilir  U'iL^  aiiil  :iiiti-iiii:i'  :ir*'  MiMit.  th«*  lt'g-«  ulxnit  oiif  half  the  l<*ngth  of  th«'  ImnIv  and  th« 
anti'iiftif  a  little  *«liort«'r.  Tin*  antfiiiui*  an*  thn*4'*M*giiifiit«'<l  iiiui  rovfnil  with 
abort  f>piiii>.  till-  third  M*giii4*iit  lN*ing  twitv  ai«  long  an  the  fiivt  and  ««M>oiid  (*ombined. 


^ 
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Each  body  segment  bears  on  its  lateral  margin,  a  long  spine,  \^'ith  a  heavy  conical 
base,  secreting  at  its  tip  a  transparent  viscous  fluid.  About  twenty  more  of  these 
spines  occur  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  distributed  as  follows:  two  at  the 
anterior  tip,  two  pairs  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head  and  ten  or  twelve  scattered 
over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  five  al^ominal  segments.  The  facets  of  the  com- 
pound eye  were  always  fouj;jm  number  in  this  stage. 

Nymph,  Stage  II.  Leflgth  .8  mm.,  width  .53  mm.  This  stage  is  much  broader  in 
proportion  to  its  length  than  in  the  first  stage.  The  legs  arc  slightly  k^ss  club-like  and 
stocky.  The  large  spines  on  the  dorsal  marginal  portions  of  the  body  have  become 
considerably  changed.  Their  bases  have  become  greatly  elongated,  are  tubular  in 
form  and  compose  over  one  half  the  length  of  the  spine.  The  facets  of  the  com- 
pound eye  in  this  stage  are  five  in  number. 

Nymph,  Stage  III.  Length  .96  mm.,  ^idth  .54  mm.  The  length  of  the  third 
antennal  segment  is  a  little  greater  in  proportion  to  the  combined  lengths  of  the  first 
and  second  segments  than  in  the  preceding  stage.  The  body  is  slightly  longer  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  than  in  the  preceding  stage.  A  small  secondary  spine 
has  appeared  near  the  base  of  nearly  all  the  large  dorsal  and  marginal  spines.  The 
first  and  second  body  segments  behind  the  head  are  slightly  broader  and  are  longer 
laterally  than  in  the  preceding  stage.  The  facets  of  the  compound  eye  are  generally 
seven  in  number  in  this  stage. 

Nymph,  Stage  IV.  Length  1.5  mm.,  width  .7  mm.  The  general  form  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  third  stage.  The  antennse  are  four  segmented,  the  third  segment 
being  a  little  longer  than  the  fourth  which  is  about  the  length  of  segments  one  and 
two  combined.  The  antennsD  are  still  about  the  same  length  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  body,  as  in  stages  one,  two  and  three.  The  prothorax  and  mesothorax 
are  much  broader  laterally,  each  being  about  three  times  as  broad  as  long.  The 
spines  at  the  lateral  margins  of  these  two  segments  in  this  stage  are  about  twice  as 
numerous  as  in  the  other  segments.  The  prothorax  tapers  posteriorly  a  little. 
The  actual  wing  pads  are  first  seen  in  this  stage  and  are  modifications  of  the  second 
body  segment  posterior  to  the  head.  They  extend  posteriorly  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  abdominal  segment,  the  posterior  extensions  being  confined  to  the  lateral 
portions  of  this  segment.  The  spines  are  unchanged.  The  facets  of  the  compound 
eye  are  greatly  increased  in  number. 

Nymph,  Stage  V.  Length  2  mm.,  breadth  1.2  nmi.  The  first  two  segments  of  the 
antennae  arc  equal  in  length.  The  fourth  segment  is  equal  to  the  combined  lengths 
of  segments  one  and  two.  The  third  segment  is  a  little  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  fourth  segment.  The  legs  are  thinner  and  longer  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body  than  in  the  preceding  stages.  The  prothorax  is  half  as  long  as  broad,  with 
the  median  anterior  portion  elevated.  The  wing  pads  extend  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment. 

Adult.  The  adults,  male  and  female,  can  be  "easily  distinguished 
without  the  aid  of  a  lens.  The  tapering,  bluntly-pointed  abdomen  of 
the  male  distinguishes  it  readily  from  the  regularly  rounded  abdo- 
men of  the  female.  Another  very  distinctive  feature  of  the  male 
abdomen  is  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  large  forcep-like  claspers  situated 
at  the  posterior  tip. 

The  ovipositor  of  the  female  is  concealed  in  a  short,  longitudinal 
groove  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen  at  the  posterior  tip.  The 
sides  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment  overlap  it,  almost  concealing 
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it.  The  ovipositor  consists  of  a  basal  pair  of  plates  joined  along  their 
inner  edges  and  forming  a  sheath  for  the  two  cutting  blades  which  are 
serrated  on  the  outer  edges,  and  adapted  for  cutting  the  leaf  tissues, 
preparatory  to  the  deposition  of  the  egg. 

Here  in  the  Santa  Clara  Vallev  the  adults  hibernate  onlv  for  a  short 
period,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  winti*r.  They  hibernate 
about  the  food  plant  under  fallen  leaves,  under  sticks,  clods,  stones, 
etc.,  and  in  secluded  places  on  the  trees  such  as  curl(»ii  leaves  and 
cracks  in  the  bark.  They  are  not  active  upon  the  tree  until  about  the 
middle  of  February.  They  then  come  out  in  considerable  numl>ers 
and  feed,  usually  in  pairs,  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  This 
year  (1910)  the  first  appearance  of  the  adult  was  February  16.  It  is 
particularly  interesting  to  note  that  this  insect  always  feeds  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf.  Adults  placed  on  the  upper  surface  always 
move  to  the  under  surface  im  nediately.  The  adults  ver>'  seldom  fly, 
and  hardly  ever  leave  a  small  branch  on  which  they  are  feeding.  They 
usually  attack  that  portion  of  a  tree  most  exposed  to  sunlight  and  are 
particularly  common  on  the  young  new  shoots  about  the  base  of  the 
tree. 

Broods,  There  are  several  broods  in  a  year  though  it  has  not  been 
determined  whether  the  number  is  definite  or  whether  it  varies, 
according  to  climatic  conditions.  Under  normal  conditions  here  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  the  average  life  cycle  is  passed  in  about  s<»venty- 
eight  days.  As  the  period  of  activity  lasts  about  eight  months,  it 
seems  very  probably  that  there  are  but  three  broods  a  year.  The 
greatest  activity  is  in  the  summer  months.  By  the  first  of  November 
this  year  (1910)  egg-laying  had  ceased,  and  at  present  (Deceml)er) 
very  few  nymphs  can  Ik*  found  while  most  of  the  adults  have  either 
died  or  hilwmated. 

A  record  was  kept  on  several  groups  of  nymphs  to  determine  the 
duration  of  each  stage.     The  average  results  were  as  follows: 

Time  elapsed  l>etween  hatching  of 

Kgg  to  1st  moult 8  days. 

Ist  moult  to  2d  moult 6  davs. 

2d  moult  to  3d  moult 7  days. 

3d  moult  to  4th  moult 7  days. 

4th  moult  to  5th  moult 11  days. 

Injuries.  As  In^fore  stated  the  damage  to  the  bush  is  considerable, 
but  seems  never  fatal.  Alnuit  the  university,  probably  much  more 
damage  to  this  bush  results  indirectly  from  the  attack  of  the  tiiigis, 
for  a  black  smut  or  fungus  {(\ipNtHiium  hvteromeles),  the  spores  of 
which  readily  grow  in  the  honey-dew  excreted  in  large  ({uantities  by 
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the  n>Tnph,  gains  a  strong  foothold  on  most  of  the  bushes  and  almost 
smothers  them. 

Remedies,  The  only  remedy  that  can  be  given  from  actual  obser- 
vation here  is  that  of  intensive  cultivation  and  cleaning  up  of  rub- 
bish about  the  bases  of  the  trees  during  the  period  of  hibernation, 
from  December  to  March,  of  the  adult.  Trees  about  the  university 
which  have  received  little  or  no  cultivation  for  the  past  two  years 
were  usually  much  more  vigorously  attacked  by  the  tingis  than  those 
receiving  regular  winter  cultivation.  Where  sprajing  has  been 
attempted,  success  has  resulted  from  the  spraying  of  kerosene  emulsion 
freely  on  the  foliage,  using  an  under  spray  nozzle. 

This  paper  was  prepared  in  the  Entomological  Laboratory  of 
Stanford  University. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  12-14 

Fig.    1.  Egg  on  surface  of  leaf. 

2.  Same  with  portion  of  covering  removed. 

3.  Same  removed  from  leaf  showing  secondary  covering  (a). 

4.  First  stage  of  nymph. 

5.  Second  stage  of  n>nnph. 

6.  Third  stage  of  nymph. 

7.  Fourth  stage  of  nymph. 

8.  Fifth  stage  of  nymph. 

9.  Adult. 

10.  Labrum  of  adult. 

11.  Mandible  of  adult. 

12.  Maxilla  of  adult. 

13.  Labium  of  adult. 

14.  Ventral  aspect  of  last  two  abdominal  segments  of  male,  (a)  clasper. 

15.  Ventral  aspect  of  last  three  abdominal  segments  of  female,     (b)  ovipositor. 

16.  0\'ipo8itor  removed — lateral  Wew. 

17.  Cutting  blade  of  o\'ipositor  removtHi — lateral  view,     (c)  cutting  edge. 

18.  Wing  of  adult. 
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Plate  12.    CbiiBtmas-beny  Tingis 
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Plate  13.     ChmtmaB-berry  Tingis 


if 
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RHOPALOMTIA  GROSSULARLE  n.  sp. 

By  E.  P.  Felt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  form  described  below  was  reared  from  deformed  gooseberry 
buds,  Ribes  grossularia,  in  May,  1911,  by  J.  S.  Houser  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  material  was  collected  at 
Camp  Chase.  An  economic  discussion  of  this  species  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  Houser.  This  form,  in  antennal  characters,  approaches  the 
North  American  Rhopalomyia  tridentativ  Rubs,  reared  from  Artemisia, 
though  it  is  easily  distinguished  therefrom  by  the  uniarticulate  palpi. 

Description:  Male.  Length  1.8  mm.  Antennsp  extending  to  the  third  abdominal 
segment,  rather  thickly  haired,  fuscous  yellowish;  16  segments,  the  fifth  having  a 
stem  with  a  length  about  one  half  the  subcylindric  basal  enlargement,  which  latter 
has  a  length  one  half  greater  than  its  diameter,  a  rather  scattering  subbasal  whorl 
of  short  sets  and  a  thick  subapical  band  of  longer,  curved  seise;  terminal  segment 
reduced,  narrowly  oval.  Palpi  composed  of  one  short,  incrassate  segment.  Mesono- 
tum  shining  dark  brown,  the  submedian  lines  fuscous  yellowish.  Scutellum  yellowish 
orange,  postscutellum  and  the  base  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  shining  dark 
brown.  Abdomen  sparsely  haired,  dark  reddish  brown;  genitalia  fuscous.  Wings 
hyaline,  costa  light  straw.  Halteres  fuscous  yellowish,  somewhat  reddish  basally. 
Coxae  reddish  brown;  femora,  tibisD  and  tarsi  a  fuscous  straw,  the  distal  tarsal  seg- 
ments somewhat  brownish;  claws  rather  long,  moderately  stout,  evenly  curved,  sim- 
ple, the  pulvilli  as  long  as  the  claws.  Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment  moderately 
long,  broad;  terminal  clasp  segment  short,  swollen,  toothed  apically;  dorsal  plate 
long,  broad,  triangularly  incised,  the  lobes  irregularly  and  roundly  tapering,  rather 
thickly  setose;  ventral  plate  long,  moderately  broad,  deeply  and  roundly  emargi- 
nate,  the  lobes  irregularly  rounded  and  sparsely  setose.  Harpes  short,  stout,  trun- 
cate and  with  sparse  subquadrate  teeth  posteriorly  at  the  internal  angle  and  the 
external  third;  style  moderately  long,  stout,  subtruncate. 

Female.  Length  2  mm.  Antenna?  extending  to  the  third  abdominal  segment, 
sparsely  haired,  reddish  bro\i'n,  the  distal  segments  reddish;  16  segments,  the  fifth 
with  a  short  stem,  the  subcylindric  basal  enlargement  with  a  length  one  half  greater 
than  its  diameter,  a  mcKlerately  thick  subbasal  whorl  of  short  seta?  and  a  subapical 
band  of  longer,  slender  setie;  terminal  segment  somewhat  reiiuc(»d,  irregular.  Palpi 
composed  of  one  irregular,  slightly  swollen,  thickly  setose  .segment.  Mesonotum 
shining  dark  brown,  the  submedian  lines  sparsely  haired.  Scutellum  a  variable 
fuscous  yellowish,  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  deep  red;  ovipositor  fuscous 
yellowish.  Halteres  yellowish  basally,  sliglitly  fuscous  apically.  Ovipositor  when 
extended  with  a  length  al>out  equal  to  that  of  the  abdomen,  the  terminal  lobes  with 
a  length  over  twice  the  width,  narrowly  rounded  apically  and  thickly  setose;  minor 
lobes  short,  setose.    Other  characters  practically  as  in  the  male. 

Type  Cecid  a2173,  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGISTS 

JUNE,   1911 


The  «Nlltoni  will  thAokfallj  receive  news  Item*  mnd  other  matter  Ukelj  to  be  of  In- 
terest to  ■obeoriber*.  Papers  will  be  published ,  so  far  as  possible.  In  the  order  of  re- 
ception. All  extended  contributions,  at  least,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  the 
llrst  of  the  month  precedlnip  publication.  Beprlnts  may  be  obtained  at  cost.  Con- 
tributors are  re<iuested  to  supply  electrotypes  for  the  lar^r  illustrations  so  far  aii  pos- 
sible.   The  receipt  of  all  papers  will  be  acknowledged.— Eds. 

Verify  and  investigate.  Test  the  old  and  work  out  the  unknown. 
This  is  the  kejTiote  to  applied  entomological  activity.  The  first  is 
hardly  less  important  than  the  second.  There  is  still  too  much  tra- 
dition current  as  truth,  and  some  of  these  unproved,  though  accepted 
statements,  concern  matters  having  a  vital  relation  to  control  meas- 
ures. It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  so  many  real  con- 
tributions to  entomological  knowledge  are  appearing.  They  range 
from  popular  bulletins  based  on  recent  studies  of  sc^rious  pests  to 
almost  entirely  original  discussions  of  new  forms  of  injury  by  olwcure 
species.  We  now  have  a  series  of  publications  which  may  well  l>e 
accepted  as  standards  for  similar  work  with  other  speci(»s  or  groups. 
The  end  of  such  endeavor  is  by  no  means  in  sight.  The  stu(li(»s  of 
recent  years  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  many  facts  neci*ssi- 
tating  a  revision  of  our  ideas  respecting  certain  groups  and  op<*ning 
up  many  interesting  and  also  most  practical  lines  of  inv<>stigation. 
Some  of  thc^se  studies  may  not  appear  to  have  an  imme<iiate  practical 
importance,  nevertheless  progress  along  sul>stantial  lines  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  continuance  of  just  such  apparently  theoreti- 
cal investigations,  since  a  broad  knowledge  of  biolog>'  in  its  variouR 
bearings  is  an  essential  preliminary'  to  the  best  practical  work. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  common  name  "locust'*  has  l)een  applied 
to  such  widely  divergent  insects  as  grasshoppers  and  the  [MTiodical 
cicada.  The  result  is  fre(|uently  amusing.  Some  months  ago  we 
read  an  article  in  a  popular  magazine  discussing  the  South  African 
grasshopiNT  or  locust  situation.  This  notice  was  illustrated  by  a 
serii^s  of  excell«»nt  figures  shoeing  the  periodical  cicada.  The  latest 
app4*ars  in  a  fruit  pa|M*r  in  which  one  of  our  younger  entomok)gical 
friends  writes:  **It  is  c|uite  difficult  to  prevent  the  locusts  or  grassi- 
hopprrs  from  de|M>siting  their  eggs  in  the  young  shoots  of  fruit  treen 
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.  .  .  "  There  is  more  to  the  same  effect.  We  presume  that  the 
notice  was  prepared  hurriedly.  This  confusion  of  ideas  could  be  pre- 
vented by  adhering  and  leading  the  general  public  to  adopt  a  rational 
nomenclature  for  common  names.  An  excellent  start  has  been  made 
and  we  trust  that  the  effort  will  be  continued  till  such  absurdities  are 
eliminated.  Our  English  brethren  recognize  the  desirability  of  this, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  world-wide  cooperation  in  this 
respect. 


Reviews 

The  Codling  Moth,  by  L.  Caesar.  Ont.  Dep't  Agric,  Ont.  Agric. 
Coll.  Bui.  187,  p.  1-40.    1911. 

An  excellent,  comprehensive,  popular  account,  based  on  original  observations  in 
Canada  and  written  with  special  reference  to  conditions  obtained  in  the  Ontario 
region.  There  is  an  admirable  series  of  observations  on  the  transformations  of  the 
larva,  pupation  and  appearance  of  the  moths.  The  discussion  of  spra3ring  outfits 
is  practical.  The  author  very  justly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  thoroughness  in 
spraying  for  this  ins3ct.  While  admitting  the  desirability  of  throwing  the  poison  into 
every  calyx,  we  are  not  quite  willing  to  affirm  this  as  a  cardinal  necessity,  providing 
the  distribution  is  thorough.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  spraying  where  practically 
every  leaf  and  blossom  end  was  poisoned  with  very  fittle  penetration  to  the  inner 
calyx  cavity  and  no  dripping,  yet  95  to  98%  of  the  fruit  was  free  from  worms.  The 
record  of  results  following  one  application  is  particularly  gratifying,  the  author  find- 
ing that  the  sound  fruit  ranged  from  80  to  98%  or  an  average  of  90%.  There  is  an 
excellent  series  of  illustrations.  This  pubhcation  should  do  much  toward  making 
matters  plain  for  the  fruit  grower. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Control  of  the  South 
African  Central  Locust  Bureau,  Charles  P.  Lounsbury,  Editor, 
p.  1-60.     1910. 

The  record  of  co5peration  in  locust  control  among  the  South  African  colonies  is 
continued  in  this  report.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  is  possibly  the  demon- 
stration that  locust  eggs,  under  certain  conditions,  may  retain  their  \'itality  for  three 
and  one  half  years.  American  entomologists  confninted  by  local  grasshopper  or 
locust  problems  will  find  valuable  suggestions  in  the  discussion  of  poisons.  A  sweet- 
ened preparation  of  arsenite  of  soda  was  largely  used  for  the  destruction  of  these 
insects,  it  being  either  sprayed  upon  the  vegetation  or  applied  as  a  poisoned  bait. 
This  latter  should  preferably  be  vegetable  matter  cut  fine  and  \ividely  distributed, 
since  this  procedure  greatly  lessens  the  danger  of  poisoning  stock.  There  have  been 
several  cases  of  the  latter  in  South  Africa,  all,  or  nearly  all,  due  to  gross  carelessness 
in  this  respect.  The  value  of  this  report  is  greatly  enhanced  by  colored  plates  illus- 
trating the  two  important  species,  and  also  a  series  of  mai>s  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  insects  in  both  the  adult  and  immature  stages. 
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Tests  of  Sprays  against  the  European  Fruit  Lecanium  and  the 
European  Pear  Scale,  by  P.  R.  Jones.  U.  S.  Dep't  ARric.  Bur.  Ent. 
Bui.  80,  Prt.  8,  p.  149-60.     1910. 

This  publiration  in  of  sfN'oial  value  to  the  economic  entomoloidHt,  since  it  Kivi* 
details  of  field  tests  a^Ainst  Ixranium  comi  Boiich^  and  also  EpidiaHfnH  fnfrirola  Del 
(luer.  The  author  finds  that  winter  treatments  with  five  or  six  per  cf-nt  distillate  oil 
emulsion  with  and  without  caustic  soda,  and  a  twelve  |mt  cent  crude  oil  emulsion  an^ 
efT<»ctive  in  contn>lling  both  of  these  ix»sts  without  injur>'.  Caustic  wsla  and  cn*osote 
oil  emulsion  sprays,  while  effective  in  destroying  the  insects  and  lichens.  an»  als<i  in- 
jurious to  the  tre<»s.  Several  excellent  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this 
publication. 

Medullary  Spots;  A  Contribution  to  the  Life  History  of  Some 
Cambium  Miners,  by  J.  G.  Grossenbachkr.  N.  Y.  ARric.  Exp't 
Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  15,  p.  49-65.     1910. 

This  n»conis  the  discovert'  of  Opostega  nonxtriffeUa  Chamb.  as  a  cambium  miner 
in  currants.  The  study  shows  this  species  to  be  capable  of  causing  <lirect  injur>-  an<i 
also,  as  a  result  of  its  operations,  faciHtating  serious  fungous  inflection.  The  various 
stagc^s^of  the  insect  are  described,  the  original  account  of  the  moth  repHMluccHi  and 
our  knowknlge  of  Kuropean  specie*  summariEod.  There  is  an  excellent  series  of 
illustrations.  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  discovered  the  lan'a  in 
thw  count  r)'. 

The  Smoky  Crane-Fly,  by  James  A.  Hyslop.  U.  S.  Dcp't  ARric, 
Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  85,  Prt.  7,  p.  119-32.     1910. 

This  pa^NT  H'conls  s(*rious  injur>'  to  Japan<*s<*  clover,  lAajtrdtza  Mrinta,  in  Ti»nnes- 
m»e  by  the  smoky  crane-fly,  Tipuia  infujtcatn  Locw.  The  life  histor>'  an<l  habits  of 
this  s|N*ci(^  are  carefully  worked  out  and  a  summan*  given  of  the  mon*  im|N>rtant 
reeonls  of  injur>'  by  Tipulid  lan'a*.  There  is  also  a  list  of  binis.  compile*!  fnim  the 
reconls  of  the  Bureau  of  Biokigical  Sur\'ey,  known  to  ieini  to  a  greater  or  leswT  extent 
U|K)n  the  Tipulidfl^  or  their  eggs.  This  bulletin,  with  its  admirable  seric*s  of  illustra- 
tions, forms  an  excellent  basis  for  further  studies  in  this  gniup. 

The  Control  of  the  Argentine  Ant,  by  (\  W.  Woodwortii.  Cal. 
Agric.  Exp't.  Sta.  Bui.  207,  p.  53-82.     1910. 

This  is  a  well  illustrat<Mi  bulletin  discussing  the  .\rgentine  ant  and  other  Fdr- 
niicidn'.  It  is  somewhat  technical  in  that  it  giv(*s  keys  to  subfamilic*s  and  gen4*ra 
and  lists  the  s|)eci<'s  found  in  California.  The  admirable  seric*s  of  illustrations  and 
the  keys  will  \h*  ver>'  helpful  to  studc^nts  of  the  California  fauna.  The  auth<»r  states 
that  then*  are  in  California  about  forty  colonies  of  the  .Vrgentine  ant  distributi*<l 
over  some  5,()()()  acn*s.  Vmier  control  measun*s  he  gives  pmminence  to  the  excluding 
of  the  |N*sts  and  ant -proof  const  met  ion.  The  use  of  carlMin  bisultid.  a  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  or  a  swivteninl  arm*nical  pn*|»arati(m  is  advis4*<l  for  the  destniction 

of  th<  M*  |M*^tf«. 

Some  Common  Bag   Worms  and    Basket   Worms,    by    (*lai'i>k 

Ft  u.Kii.     Natal  Dcp't  (»f  Agric,  Hul.  16,  p.  1   11.     IIKW. 

riif  natal  bate  Honii  f.Huna,  ju<lging  fmm  the  acocunt.**,  tr«  a  mo^^t  inten*sting  one. 
Tlll^  pul.lh  atiori  i-  a  fM»pulur  diM*u.ssion  of  I*sychid:e  larx'U'  with  ol)ser\*ationii. 
UfHifj  a  inin»lMr<»f  -iM-riif*.  rnft>rtunately,  the  latter  are  d<*signat4'<l  only  by  common 
name*.  Th*-  excellent  illustrations  add  gr(*atly  to  the  value  of  this  c<»ntribution  to 
entoni(»logi<'al  knowlinlge. 
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Current  Notes 

Conducted  by  the  Associate  Editor 

The  Peruvian  government  has  extended  the  contract  of  Mr.  C.  H.  T.  Townsend, 
as  Entomologist  of  State,  to  December  31,  1912,  at  a  substantial  increase  of  salar>'. 
Mr.  Townsend  expects  to  conduct  extended  work  with  parasites  and  predaceans 
during  the  next  two  years  against  the  white  scale  of  cotton  (Hemichiofiaspis  minor), 
the  cotton-square  wet»vil  (Anthonomus  vestUun  or  n.  sp.),  and  several  other  important 
cotton  insects  in  Peru.  Measures  are  under  way  to  establish  a  cotton  insect  labora- 
tor>'  at  Piura,  with  an  area  of  growing  cotton  for  experimental  purposes  attached, 
and  to  secure  a  trained  assistant  from  North  America  who  can  qualify  for  research 
work  on  peats  and  parasites.  Mr.  Townsend 's  address  will  continue  to  be  Piura 
(Piura),  Peru,  South  America. 

Mr.  John  J.  Davis  has  resigned  his  position  with  Prof.  S.  A.  Forl>es,  state  ento- 
mologist of  Illinois,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology*.  His  work 
is  especially  on  iMchnosternn  and  AphididcF^  under  Prof.  F.  M.  Webster,  and  his 
headquarters  for  the  present  will  be  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Mr.  D.  K.  McMillan  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomologj',  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Brownsville,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  truck  irop  investigations,  has  resigne<l  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  in  similar  work  in  Illinois.  His  entomological 
friends  and  associates  gave  him  a  farewell  dinner  on  March  8,  according  to  Ento- 
mological \ev8. 

Fred  E.  Brooks  has  resigned  as  associate  entomologist  of  the  West  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  to  take  up  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog}'.  Mr. 
Brooks  will  have  charge  of  investigations  of  certain  fruit  insects  throughout  the 
Appalachian  region  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Quaintance.  His  field  station 
will  be  at  French  Creek,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Abbott,  assistant  in  entomolog\'  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
ExiK»riment  Staticm.  resigned  March  1  to  accept  an  apix>intment  as  assistant  in 
charge  of  collections,  records  and  insectary  at  the  Agricultural  Exi>eriment  Station 
of  Illinois  at  Urhana,  under  Pn)f.  S.  A.  Forbes. 

Pn)f.  William  B.  AIwckmI,  formerly  state  entomologist  of  Virginia,  now  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  saiUnl  April  13  for  (libraltar.  H<»will  invi»stigate  the  viticul- 
turjil  conditions  of  Southern  Europe  ami  attend  the  Intcniational  Agricultural  Con- 
gress at  Madrid. 

At  the  University  of  California,  work  has  commenced  on  the  new  agricultural 
building,  which  will  be  const  met  etl  of  white  granite  and  will  be  102  by  04  feet  in 
size.  The  entomological  department  will  have  qutuiers  on  the  second  floor  of  this 
building. 

The  Alabama  legislature  has  just  appropriated  to  the  Experiment  Station  $26,800 
annually,  of  which  $2,30()  is  for  combatting  the  cotton  boll  weeWl  and  other  inju- 
rious insi'cts. 

William  II.  Dean,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog>',  has  been  i^pointed 
assistant  entomologist  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Mr.  E.  E.  Scholl  has  resigned  as  instructor  in  cntomoIog>'  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Ck)llege  Station,  Texas. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Snodgrass  has  resigned  his  position  i»ith  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog}'. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Scudder  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  veteran  author  of  the  monu- 
mental three-volume  work  on  the  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  well  known  for  his  classic  works  on  the  Orthoptera  and  fossil  insects, 
died  May  17,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Col.  William  Gorgas  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  has  had  charge  of  several 
sanitary  crusades,  especially  in  doing  away  with  mosquito  breeding  places  in  locali- 
ties where  yellow  fever  is  prevalent,  was  honored  by  Tulane  University  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  George  Washington  University  lias  conferred  the 
honorar>'  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  the  highly  esteemed  chief  of  the  Unitcni  States  Bureau 
of  Entomolog>%  Dr.  L.  O.  Howanl.  This  is  not  only  a  recognition  of  the  abilities  of 
the  man,  but  is  striking  testimony  to  the  standing  economic  entomolog>'  is  beginning 
to  hold  in  the  estimation  of  the  medical  profession. 

We  learn  through  the  CoiUge  Signal  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  tliat 
A.  W.  Kirkland,  well  known  to  entomologists  because  of  the  prominent  part  he  took 
in  gi|Niy  and  brown-tail  moth  work  in  Massachusetts,  is  now  in  Utah  for  special  wtv- 
ice  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomolog>'  investigation  of 
the  alfalfa  weevil. 

A  notice  just  at  hand  states  that  Charles  P.  IxiunsburA*,  entomologist,  Cape  Town, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  Africa,  has  become  chief  of  the  I>i vision  of  Kntomolog>\ 
Union  I>f*partment  of  .\griculture,  I^toria,  South  Africa.  We  trust  tliat  this  iiieans 
promotion  and  an  enlarged  field  for  one  who  has  made  an  enviable  record  in  a  country 
distant  from  entomological  CL*nters. 

We  learn  through  Dr.  L.  ().  Howanl,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Unit<*<l 
Statc>s  D(»partment  of  .\griculture,  that  Mr.  D.  Van  Hove  has  be<*n  apiM>int<sl  ento- 
mologist for  IMgium,  the  information  being  transmit te<l  by  the  .\ni<*rican  con.*«ul  at 
Ghent,  thmugh  the  S:»cretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  .\gricultun*. 

Th«*  Minnesota  State  I^egislature,  at  its  last  session,  appn>priated  six  th<iiiKand 
dollars  for  two  yi*an<'  work  against  graHshop|N*rH  under  the  din*<*tion  of  the  State 
Entomologist.  ( irasshopiM^rs  were  injurious  in  19()0  and  1010,  d(*:4tn>ytn<  at  h^ast 
two  thin  Is  of  the  flax  cmp  of  the  state.  Thn-e  or  f<iur  men  are  alnsndy  in  the  field  at 
different  points  of  the  RihI  River  valley,  aiming  to  dts(*over  some  method  or  metlKxis 
by  which  the  individual  farni'T  can  pn>tect  his  crops  from  the«»  in-ns-ts. 

M.Hilrd  June  22.  1911. 
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FIELD  WORK  IN  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  ANT 

By  L.  J.  Nickels 

In  Berkeley  at  the  present  time  we  have  two  small,  isolated  colonies 
of  Argentine  ants  {Iridomynnex  humilis  Mayr).  One  colony  cover- 
ing originally  about  four  blocks  is  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  city  near  Ashby  Station;  the  other  covering  originally  parts  of  two 
blocks  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the  University  Campus. 

These  colonies  have  been  known  for  at  least  two  years;  no  attempt 
at  control  was  made,  however,  other  than  that  of  the  householders, 
which  due  to  their  lack  of  cooperation,  proved  unavailing. 

The  southern  territory  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  one-story 
frame  dwellings.  The  one  nearest  the  University  is  more  diversi- 
fied, one  fifth  of  the  area  supports  brick  and  stucco  buildings,  ranging 
from  two  to  four  stories  in  height,  the  remainder  is  covered  by  frame 
buildings  two  to  three  stories  high,  also  two  vacant  lots,  the  larger  of 
these  about  150  ft.  square  has  not  been  infested  although  ants  were 
numerous  in  three  sides  of  it. 

The  situation  under  observation  represents  extremely  favorable 
conditions  for  the  ant.  The  residents  are  not  particularly  careful  in 
the  disposal  of  their  garbage  and  a  bakery,  butcher  shop,  and  a  hotel 
furnish  a  great  abundance  and  never-ending  supply  of  meat  scraps 
and  sweets. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1910  Professor  Woodworth  of  this  station  (Uni- 
versity of  California  Agricultural  College,  Department  of  Entomology) 
published  Bulletin  No.  207,  "The  Control  of  the  Argentine  Ant" 
in  which  the  plan  was  suggested  for  controlling  the  insect, — the  Argen- 
tine or  other  species,  as  the  result  of  detailed  studies,  of  using  a  weak 
arsenical  poison. 
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About  this  time  the  residents  of  both  districts  appealed  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  also  the  city  authorities  for  help  in  controlling  the  pest 
which  was  not  only  proving  a  great  annoyance  but  depreciating  prop- 
erty values. 

The  work  was  started  with  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars by  the  municipality. 

In  the  description  of  the  actual  field  work  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the 
minor  territory,  which  I  personally  handled. 

As  in  any  control  work,  such  as  this,  the  extent  of  the  district  affected 
must  first  be  determined.  To  do  this  a  canvass  was  made  from  house 
to  house,  one  block  in  all  directions  beyond  the  known  limits  of  the 
forager^.  In  order  to  keep  an  accurate  record,  cards  three  inches  by 
four  inches  were  used,  one  for  each  city  lot,  one  side  being  occupied 
by  the  street  on  which  the  house  is  situated  with  the  number,  also  a 
plan  of  the  lot,  including  the  position  of  the  house  on  the  premises, 
considering  the  outer  edge  as  the  boundary.  Ant  nests,  trails,  trees, 
shrubs  and  bushes  were  indicated  by  suitable  symbols.  The  reverse 
side  was  used  for  notes  and  a  record  of  the  treatment,  each  jar  l)eing 
allotted  a  number.  The  cards  for  each  block  were  placed  in  a  small 
paper  folder  to  facilitate  the  handling  as  a  unit. 

The  result  of  the  preliminary  examination  showed  the  ants  extremely 
abundant.  Three  fourths  of  the  block  were  occupied  by  Iridomyrmex 
humilxH,  the  remainder  by  Prenolepsis  imparis  Say., — the  honey  ant. 

Practically  every  square  yard  of  ground  was  visited  by  scouts  or 
coveretl  by  trails.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  small 
nests  existed  and  secondly,  since  many  of  the  houses  are  flats,  there 
were  at  least  four  regular  sources  of  food;  in  most  cases  carelessness 
n^ith  garbage  furnished- an  intermittent  source  and  this,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  scale-bearing  trees,  furnished  ample  subsistence  for 
prosperity  and  rapid  increase.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
supplies  upon  the  ground,  the  ants  visited  the  upper  stories  of  all  the 
buildings.  Trays  brought  to  rooms  on  the  fourth  story  of  the  hotel 
within  a  very  short  tim»e  would  be  literally  covered  with  ants.  On 
each  floor  refuse  barrels  were  situated,  which  were  Nisited  constantly: 
the  scraps  al>out  these  gave  suflScient  incentrve  for  the  ants  to  come 
in  a  small  but  endless  stream  and  so  be  on  the  lookout  for  all  possible 
sources  of  food. 

The  l)aker,  due  to  the  invasion,  at  one  time  found  it  nec<*ssary  to 
suspend  l)usim»ss  for  a  short  period.  The  butcher  found  it  excc»edingly 
difficult  to  keep  ants  from  his  ice  chest  and  the  like. 

Conversation  with  the  residents  l>rought  out  the  fact  that  they 
had  ^)  rnt  a  pMul  deal  of  time  and  money  in  driving  the  ants  away 
only  to  bring  on  fresh  visits.     The  ground  in  this  locality  is  adobe^ 
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the  summer  cracks  offer  a  multitude  of  excellent  nesting  places,  many- 
stone  sidewalks  make  disturbance  of  the  colonies  underneath  impos-^ 
sible,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  block  is  very  favorable  for  the  success 
of  ants,  and  being  successful  proved  amply  that  the  average  battle 
against  the  ant  is  fought  upon  the  wrong  end  of  the  invasion. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  control  measures  suggested  in 
Bulletin  207,  I  will  outline  them  briefly.  A  sponge  moistened  with 
sugar  syrup  containing  1-4  to  1-8  per  cent  sodium  arsenite  (Na  As  Oj) 
is  placed  in  a  suitable  container  with  a  perforated  cover.  The  ants 
visit  this  receptacle  and  carry  the  syrup  to  the  nest  where  it  is  fed  to 
the  brood  and  to  the  queen,  slowly  poisoning  them,  shutting  oflF  the 
increase  of  the  colony  which  ultimately  means  utter  extinction. 

The  next  step  after  examining  the  territory  was  to  prepare  the  poison. 
Pint  screw-top  jars  have  been  found  the  best,  easiest  to  handle  and 
least  liable  to  injury  by  exposure,  of  the  more  easily  obtainable  recep- 
tacles. The  tops  are  prepared  by  breaking  out  the  porcelain  cap  and 
making  four  holes  with  any  suitable  implement.  A  twenty-penny 
nail  with  its  point  filed  flat  and  a  round  block  made  a  very  good  punch- 
ing outfit.  One  should  expect  to  prepare  about  100  jars  an  hour  by 
this  method.  In  all  we  are  using  about  350  jars,  300  furnished  by  the 
city  and  the  remainder  from  the  University  stock  (about  150  are 
being  used  in  the  block  under  discussion). 

During  this  operation  the  first  lot  of  poisoned  syrup  was  prepared, 
using  20  pounds  of  sugar, — 6  to  7  pounds  of  water  and  a  fraction  over 
an  ounce  of  the  arsenic,  this  being  1-4  per  cent  of  the  total  weight. 
Sodium  arsenite  contains  about  57^  per  cent  of  arsenic  so  that  the 
above  quantity  falls  within  the  established  hmit.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  heat  the  syrup  mixture  for  about  three  hours  in  a  water 
bath.  The  arsenite  should  first  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  before  it 
is  added  to  the  sugar  solution.  In  places  where  cheap  molasses  can 
be  obtained,  this  could  doubtless  be  used.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
granulated  sugar  \inll  give  the  cheapest  syrup.  About  ten  pounds  of 
the  liquid  syrup  to  every  one  hundred  jars  is  necessary  for  the  first 
charging. 

Ten  pounds  of  sponges  cut  to  about  one  half  the  size  of  the  interior 
of  the  jar  ^vill  give  a  sufficient  number  for  300.  In  manipulating  the 
sponges  it  is  best  to  sharpen  the  cutting  knife  after  every  slice  and 
have  them  moist.  This  aids  cutting  and  in  the  absorption  of  the  sugar 
solution.  The  jars  can  be  most  quickly  charged  by  first  inserting  the 
sponge  and  then  pouring  on  about  one  half  a  gill  of  the  liquid. 

In  beginning  the  actual  poison  work  it  was  thought  best  t^  start 
on  the  most  diflScult  situations.  In  the  light  of  this  the  hotel  was 
chosen  as  the  starting  point,  50  jars  were  distributed,  mainly  about 
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the  kitchen  ami  dining  room.  About  half  of  these  were  visited  inter- 
mittently, only  three  of  the  nuinher  were  visiteil  constantly.  Within 
ten  we<»ks  from  the  stait,  the  last  of  the  ants  disappeared  from  the 
hotel,  and,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  conceme<l,  have  not  returned. 
This  is  rather  renarkable  in  that  only  about  1-4  pound  of  syrup  was 
Actually  consumed.  The  expense  was  not  over  $25.00.  Considering 
the  fact  that  many  patnms  had  left  the  hostelrj'  because  of  the  ants 
insisting  upon  dining  uith  them  and  occasionally  evading  the  cook 
and  combining  ^ith  the  neal,— $25.00  is  a  small  expenditure  and  the 
results  extremely  worth  while. 

As  the  work  progressed,  when  it  was  established  that  jars  were 
not  being  visrte<l,  they  were  moved  to  new  locations.  Towards  the 
end  of  a  campaign,  the  ants  appear  to  Ik?  very  migratory,  appearing 
first  here  and  then  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  away. 

For  the  ordinar>'  city  lot  8  to  12  jars  are  nec€»ssary.  Rarely  are 
they  all  visited  at  one  time,  as  a  rule  only  one  or  two  are  draun  upon 
constantly.  The  results,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  only 
necessary  for  a  small  percentage  of  the  foragers  to  invade  a  jar  in  order 
to  insure  the  destruction  of  a  colony. 

The  lots  in  the  block  under  consideration  are  large.  Twenty-three 
of  these  lots  were  infested  and  in  ever>'  case  ants  are  very  much  more 
scarce  than  formerly  and  in  only  a)x)ut  one  fourth  of  them  are  any  ants 
now  present.  When  the  work  started  at  least  20  pantries  were  being 
constantly  visited;  since  the  l)eginning  of  the  year  we  have  only  one 
record,  this  was  the  last  hou.*«e  to  l)e  provided  with  jars  and  also  the 
last  to  rw<»ive  a  spring  re-<'harging. 

In  handling  the  jars  the  present  experience  suggests  that 

1.  lietter  results  might  l>e  obtaine<i  outside  by  .shifting  the  jars 
a  yard  or  so  about  every  two  wt*eks; 

2.  Jars  inside  a  house  <lo  not  nee<l  to  have  their  locations  changetl 
frequently; 

3.  In  damp  situations  or  in  rainy  weather  the  jars  had  U^st  be  on 
their  sidt»s,  first  to  exclude  mouhis  and,  secondly,  to  keep  out  rain 
water. 

4.  During  the  rainy  s<»as<m  which  probal)ly  compan»s  with  a  ver>' 
humid  climate  a  sponge  will  stay  moist  for  at  least  thn^e  months; 

5.  In  dry  weath«*r  moistening  the  s]H)nge  with  a  little  water  will 
keep  thrm  servi<*eal»K»  intlefinitely; 

0.  .\n  ordinary  trail  of  ants  will  not  exhaust  a  jar  for  a  month  or  six 
we<k>: 

7.  In  nn  rii-^v  have  ants  survivi^l  when»  a  coiustantly  visiteil  jar  has 
In-fn  twiiM*  cTiiptiiMl  by  tlir  ant<. 

8.  \Mht«'  f(HMl  is  particularly  abundant  it  may  l)e  advantageous  to 
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supply  the  jars  with  a  little  extra  bait,  maple  sjrrup  or  honey,  and  nests 
occurring  in  concrete  sidewalks  or  in  foundations  can  be  stopped  off 
by  filling  the  cracks  or  entrance  ynth  a  little  plaster  of  paris.  This 
has  proved  very  effective. 

I  will  give  you  the  costs  of  the  undertaking  so  far,  which  we  estimate 
to  be  about  four  times  as  much  as  it  will  be  in  future  work,  due  to  the 
fact  that  since  this  was  the  first  time  systematic  ant  extermination 
has  ever  been  attempted,  it  was  thought  wise  to  give  the  jars  much 
more  attention  than  will  be  necessary  in  future  work. 

Suppfies  for  five  blocks $53.61 

Labor  at  40  cents  per  hour  for  the  laYge  territory 
and  50  cents  an  hour  for  the  small  amounted  to  199.75 


Total  $253.36 

for  six  months  work. 

Now  we  will  attempt  to  estimate  what  a  square  mile  of  control  work 
will  cost.  In  the  average  San  Francisco  section  there  are  eight  blocks 
to  one  side  of  the  square  and  17  to  the  other,  in  all  giving  136  blocks 
and  50  miles  of  streets.  If  it  were  necessary  to  go  from  house  to  house 
and  enter  each  yard  from  the  street  in  order  to  make  a  circuit  of  the 
jars  one  would  have  to  travel  about  150  miles.  A  man  can  cover  ten 
miles  of  street  in  this  way  a  day.  Two  men  could  cover  the  territory 
once  a  week  and  $2,400.00  should  furnish  ample  salary.  So  far  we 
have  expended  about  $10.00  a  block  for  supplies.  To  insure  safety  one 
might  consider  $15.00  a  square  a  safer  estimate  for  the  large  territory, 
this  gives  $2,040.00  for  supplies,  totaling  $4,440.00.  About  $500.00 
should  be  added  to  this  to  pay  the  hire  of  an  extra  man  occasionally 
and  to  insure  against  inefficiency,  possible  breakage,  etc. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  $5,000.00  will  pay  for  a  year's  campaign 
per  square  mile  of  territory.  This  gives  $37.40  as  the  cost  for  one 
block.  Most  squares  have  fifty  subdivisions,  this  means  about  75 
cents  per  lot  per  year  for  poisoning  and  ultimate  (extermination.  In  case 
it  be  necessary  to  continue  the  work  for  more  than  one  year  it  seems 
probable  that  another  $1,000.00  should  Ik?  enough  to  finish  the  work 
the  second  year. 

For  a  large  area  like  that  in  Oakland,  Alameda,  San  Jos6  or  Los 
Angeles  the  jars  could  be  shifted  on  to  new  territory  as  fast  as  the  old  is 
cleaned  up.  Allowing  a  large  margin  of  safety,  subsequent  sections  of 
land  should  be  taken  care  of  for  $3,000.00  or  45  cents  to  the  lot  per 
year. 

In  the  small  area  in  which  the  work  is  being  done,  the  average  expen- 
diture by  the  residents  was  at  least  $25.00  in  time  and  money  per  month 
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at  the  time  the  University  took  up  the  work.  This  shows  the  aston- 
ishing fact  that  the  people  were  spending  enough  money  on  one  block 
to  practically  exterminate  the  ants  in  nine  when  done  in  a  systematic 
manner.  And  yet  the  ants  were  constantly  spreading  notwithstanding 
their  efforts. 

As  I  have  said,  the  results  so  far  are  very  satisfactorj'.  We  have 
established  that  it  is  possible  to  exterminate  the  Argentine  ant  and 
to  absolutely  prevent  its  spread. 


LEGISLATION  IN   CANADA    IN    REFERENCE  TO  mjURIOUS 

INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DISEASES 

By  C.  Gordon  HEwrrr,  D.  Sc.,  Dominion  Entomologist,  Ottawa 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Canada  is  empowered  by  the 
Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act  of  1910  to  take  such  action  as  may  l)e 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spreading  of  injurious 
insects,  |H^ts  and  plant  diseases.  All  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  classes  such  as  greenhouse-grown  plants,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, bulbs,  etc.,  may  be  imported  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  only 
and  through  certain  port«  as  specified  in  the  Regulations.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  power  to  inspect  plants  liable  to  Ih»  infested 
with  certain  insects  and  plant  diseases,  to  destroy  the  same  if  neces- 
8ar>'  or  to  prohibit  their  importation  into  Canada. 

At  six  of  the  ports  of  entry  (See  Section  3  of  the  Regulations)  fumi- 
gation stations  are  established  where  plants  fnim  countries  and  .states 
infested  or  liable  to  be  infested  with  the  San  Jos£  scale  are  fumigated 
with  hydrocyanic  aci<l  gas  by  special  officers  in  charge. 

Plants  from  Europe,  Japan  and  the  states  of  Vermont.  Maine,  Mas- 
sachum^tts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  six  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  are  in«p€»cte<l  by  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  bro^n-tail  moth  and  g>'p^y  moth.  In  some  cases  this 
inspection  is  made  at  the  port  of  entry,  in  other  casc\s  at  the  (h'stina- 
tion  of  the  stock.  In  the  latter  case  the  plants  may  not  Ih*  unpacked 
except  in  the  pres<»n«»  of  an  inspector. 

It  is  nec<»ssar>'  for  all  p<»rsons  and  transportation  companies  im|>ort- 
ing  or  bringing  plants  into  Cana<la  to  notify  the  Dominion  Ento- 
nu»logist.  Ottawa,  of  the  fact,  and  through  the  co4")}N*ration  of  the 
Department  of  Customs,  the  custom  officers  at  the  jxirts  of  entry 
al.«<o  send  udvic«'s  of  the  arrival  of  shipments  of  plants  at  the  various 
ports  through  which  plants  may  enter. 

In  ad<lition  to  the  ins|>ection  and  fumigation  of  importtMl  plants,  a 
numlMT  of  fi<*Id  officers  are  employed  in  inspecting  orchards  and  in 
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carrying  out  eradicative  measures  against  the  brown-tail  moth  in 
those  regions  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  infested  with  the 
insect.  This  eradicative  work  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
respective  Provincial  Governments.  The  fumigation  and  inspection 
of  imported  plants  and  of  infested  regions  and  eradicative  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominion  Entomologist. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  power  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  plants  from  any  given  region  should  it  be  deemed  necessary,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  serious  insect  pests  or  diseases  in  such  a  region.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  potatoes  from  Newfoundland  and  the 
neighboring  islands  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  potato  canker 
(Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica). 

The  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act  and  the  Regulations  issued 
thereunder  are  appended. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Government,  certain 
of  the  Provincial  Governments  have  instituted  legislative  measures  in 
reference  to  plant  diseases  and  pests. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia  inspects  all  plants  and  fruit  enter- 
ing the  province,  and  any  plants  or  fruit  found  to  be  infested  with 
insect  pests  is  either  treated  or  condemned. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  has  legislation  chiefly  referring  to  the 
inspection  of  nurseries  and  the  treatment  of  plants  grown  in  nurseries. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  recently  enacted  legislation  under 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  province  will  have  power 
to  inspect  orchards  and  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  for  the  eradica- 
tion or  control  of  the  more  serious  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

THE   DESTRUCTIVE  INSECT  AND  PEST  ACT 

An  Act  to  Prevent  the  Introduction  or  Spreading  of  Insects,  Pests  and  Diseases 

Destructive  to  Vegetation 

(0-10  Edward  VII,  Chap.  31.    Assented  to  4th  May,  1910.) 

His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows: 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ^'The  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act.** 

2.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  "the  Minister''  means  ''the 
Minister  of  Agriculture.*' 

3.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  such  regulations  as  are  deemed  expedient 
to  prevent  the  introduction  or  admission  into  Canada,  or  the  spreading  therein,  of 
any  insect,  pest  or  disease  destructive  to  vegetation. 

4.  Such  regulations  may  provide: 

(a)  for  the  prohibition  generally,  or  from  any  particular  country  or  place,  of  the 
introduction  or  admission  into  Canada  of  any  vegetable  or  other  matter  likely  to 
introduce  any  such  insect,  pest  or  disease; 

(b)  the  terms  or  conditions  upon,  and  the  places  at  which  any  such  vegetable  or 
other  matter  may  be  introduced  or  admitted  into  Canada; 
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(c)  for  the  treatment  and  manner  of  treatment  to  be  given  to  any  vegetation, 
vegetable  matter  or  premises  in  order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  any  such  inseet, 
pest  or  disease,  and  may  prescribe  whether  such  treatment  shall  be  given  by  the 
owner  or  by  a  person  appointed  for  such  purpose; 

(d)  for  the  destruction  of  any  crop,  tree,  bush  or  other  vegetation  or  vegetable 
matter  or  containers  thereof  infested  or  suspected  to  be  infested  with  any  such 
insect,  pest  or  disease; 

(e)  for  the  granting  of  compensation  for  any  such  crop,  tree,  bush  or  other  vege- 
tation or  containers  thereof  so  destroyed,  such  compensation  not  to  exceed  two 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  matter  destroyed  and  to  be  granted  only  by  the  Governor 
in  Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister; 

(f )  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  any  vegetable  matter  infected  with  any  such 
insect,  pest  or  disease; 

(g)  that  the  occupier  of  the  premises  on  which  is  discovered  any  such  insect,  pest 
or  disease  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Minister  and  shall  also  send  specimens  of  such 
insect,  pest  or  disease; 

(h)  for  the  confiscation  of  any  vegetable  matter  and  the  container  thereof,  if  any, 
in  respect  of  which  a  breach  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  made  thereunder  is  com- 
mitted and  generally  for  any  other  purpose  which  may  be  deemed  expedient  for 
carrying  out  this  Act,  whether  such  other  regulations  are  of  the  kind  enumerated 
in  this  section  or  not. 

5.  The  Minister  may  appoint  inspectors  and  other  officers  for  carrying  out  this 
Act  and  the  Regulations  made  thereunder. 

2.  Such  appointments,  if  not  confirmed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  within 
thirty  days  of  the  date  thereof,  shall  lapse  and  cease  to  be  valid. 

6.  Any  inspector  or  other  officer  so  appointed  may  enter  any  place  or  premises 
in  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  there  exists  any  such  insect,  pest  or  disease,  and 
may  take  npecimens  thereof  and  also  of  any  vegetable  matter  infested  or  suKpi^cted 
of  being  infest <>d  therewith. 

7.  The  Minister,  upon  the  report  of  any  inspector  setting  forth  a  reasonable  Mief 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  insect,  pest  or  disease  in  any  area  define<l  in  such  re|)ort, 
may  prohibit  the  n*moval  from  such  area  or  the  movement  therein  of  any  vegetation, 
•vegetable  or  other  niattcT  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  likely  to  result  in  the  spread  of 
such  inwH*t,  pest  or  diseam*. 

8.  Kvi»r>'  |>enHm  who  contravenes  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regiilation 
made  then*under,  shall  be  liable,  u|X)n  summar>'  conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exce<'<iing 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exoee<ling  six  months,  or  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Any  vegetable  or  other  matter  im|M>rted  or  bmught 
into  Canada  contrar>'  to  this  Act,  or  to  any  regulation  made  thereunder,  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

9.  Hver>'  onler  in  council  and  regulation  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  published 
in  The  Catuuia  Gaiette,  and  shall  be  laid,  by  the  Minister,  l)efore  Parliament  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session. 

10.  The  *\San  JonS  ScaU  Ad'*  is  n*pealed. 

Reguiatioru 

isHued  un<ler  the  Destructt\'e  Insc*ct  and  Pest  Act, 
(by  order  in  Council  of  27tb  Febniar>',  191 1.) 

1.  "lll^|N'<'tor"  iiieunH  a  (lerson  ap|M»u)tiii  for  carr>'ing  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Di-stnii^tivf  InwTt  and  Pest  Act  and  the  regulations  made  thereunder. 

2.  No  tHH*.  plant  or  other  vegetatioB  or  vegetable  matter  infested  with  any  of  the 
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insects,  pests  or  diseases,  to  which  this  Act  applies,  shall  be  imported  into  Canada 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

3.  Nursery  stock,  including  all  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  grafts,  scions,  cut- 
tings or  buds  which  are  not  hereinafter  exempted,  entering  Canada  shall  be  imported 
only  through  the  ports  and  during  the  periods  respectively  hereinafter  mentioned, 
that  is  to  say: 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  from  October  1  to  May  1. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  from  October  1  to  May  15. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  St.  John,  N.  B.,  from  March  15  to  May  15,  and  from  October 
7  to  December  7. 

Windsor,  Ont.,  and  St.  Johns,  P.  Q.,  from  March  15  to  May  15,  and  from  Septem- 
ber 26  to  December  7. 

At  these  points  of  entry  the  importations  shall  be  fumigated  in  the  fumigation 
houses  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  a  certificate  of  fumigation  will  be  issued,  with- 
out which  no  stock  may  be  taken  out  of  bond. 

Importations  by  mail  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 

Ail  nursery  stock  originating  in  Japan  or  in  any  one  of  the  states  of  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  six  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  shall,  after  fumigation,  be  subject  to  inspection  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  6  of  these  Regulations. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  following  vegetation  and  florist's  stock  shall  be  exempt 
from  fumigation  and  may  be  imported  at  any  season  of  the  year  and  through  any 
port  without  inspection: 

(o)  Greenhouse-grown  plants,  including  roses  in  foUage  which  have  been  grown 
in  pots  up  to  three  inches  in  diameter  but  not  larger.  A  certificate  that  the  plants 
have  been  grown  under  glass  must  accompany  the  invoice  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
consignor. 

(6)  Herbaceous  perennials  (the  stems  of  which  die  down  in  winter),  such  as  per- 
ennial phlox,  peonies,  sunflowers,  etc. 

(c)  Herbaceous  bedding  plants  (such  as  geraniums,  verbenas,  pansies,  etc.) 

(d)  Bulbs  and  tubers  (such  as  hyacinths,  lilies,  narcissi  and  other  true  bulbs  and 
also  the  tubers  of  dahhas,  irises,  etc.) 

(e)  Cottonwood  or  Necklace  Poplar  {Populus  deltoides)  when  shipped  from  and 
grown  in  Dakota  or  Minnesota,  two  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  The  port  by  which  it  is  intende<i  that  the  nursery  stock  shall  enter  shall  be 
clearly  stated  on  each  package  and  all  shipments  made  in  accordance  with  these 
regulations  will  be  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  shippers  or  consignees,  the  Govern- 
ment assuming  no  responsibility  whatever. 

5.  All  persons  importing  nur8er>'  stock,  except  such  as  is  exempt  from  fumigation 
or  inspection  under  Section  3  of  these  Regulations,  shall  give  notice  to  the  Dominion 
Entomologist,  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  within  five  days  of  dispatching  the  order 
for  the  same,  and  they  shall  again  notify  the  Dominion  Entomologist  on  the  arrival 
of  the  shipment  in  Canada. 

Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  I>ominion  Entomologist  by  all  transportation 
companies,  Custom  House  Brokers  or  other  persons  importing  or  bringing  into 
Canada  nursery  stock  that  Lb  subject  to  inspection  as  hereinafter  provided,  imme- 
diately such  a  consignment  is  received  by  them.  Such  notice  shall  include  the  name 
of  the  consignor  and  the  consignee,  the  points  of  origin  and  destination,  the  name  of 
the  company  carrying  the  nursery  stock,  as  well  as  the  nature,  quantity  and  origin 
of  the  same. 

6.  Nursery  stock,  not  including  such  stock  as  is  exempt  imder  Section  3  of  these 
Regulations,  originating  in  Europe,  shall  be  imported  only  through  the  ports  and 
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during  the  periods  specified  under  Section  3  for  stock  requiring  fumigation,  with  the 
addition  of  the  ports  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  and  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
through  which  ports  such  European  stock  may  enter  from  September  15  to  May  15. 
Such  Euroi)ean  nursery  stock,  and  such  other  imported  vegetation,  as  the  Minister 
may  determine,  entering  Canada,  shall  be  exempt  from  fumigation,  but  shall  be 
inspect e<i  either  at  the  port  of  entry  or  at  its  destination  to  which  it  may  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  must  not  be  unpacked  except  in  the  presence  of 
an  inspector. 

7.  If,  on  inspection,  nur8er>'  stock  or  other  vegetation  or  vegetable  matter  is  found 
to  be  infested  with  any  of  the  insects,  pests  or  diseases  hereinafter  specified,  it  shall 
be  destroyed  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  inspector  and  in  his  preseooe. 
All  cases,  packages  and  packing  in  which  such  stock  has  been  contained  shall  also 
be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner. 

8.  Any  inspector  entering  any  lands,  nursery  or  other  premises  where  there  is 
reason  to  Ixrlieve  that  any  of  the  insects,  pests  or  diseases  hereinafter  specified  are 
or  may  be  pn^scnt,  shall  give  instructions  for  the  treatment  or  destruction  of  any 
tree,  bush,  crop  or  other  vegetation  or  vegetable  matter  or  the  containers  thereof, 
which  may  be  found  or  suspected  to  be  infested  with  any  of  the  insects,  pests  or 
diseases  hereinaft4»r  specified,  and  such  instructions  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  owner 
or  the  lessee  of  the  infected  or  suspected  vegetation,  vegetable  matter  or  containers 
thereof,  and  such  remedial  treatment  shall  be  carried  out  and  continued  until  the 
insect,  pest  or  <lisea»e  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Inspector  to  have  been  exterminated. 

9.  ComiM^nsation  not  exceeding  two  thirds  of  the  value  as  assessed  by  the  Inspec- 
tor, of  the  vegetation  or  vi*getable  matter  or  containers  thereof  destroyed  by  the 
instructions  of  an  Inspector,  shall  be  granted  by  the  Governor  in  Council  upon  the 
reconunendation  of  the  Minister. 

10.  It  sluUl  Im'  illegal  to  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  in  any  way  dispose  of  or  reci*ive  any 
trees,  shrubs,  or  other  plants,  vegetable  matter  or  portions  of  the  same,  if  the  same 
are  infested  with  any  of  the  insects,  pests  or  diseases  hereinafter  specified. 

1 1 .  Tlie  owner,  occupier  or  lessee  of  any  premises  or  place  where  any  of  the  insects, 
pests  or  diw^ases  specified  lierein  shall  be  foun<i,  shall  immediately  notify  the  Min- 
ister and  shall  also  send  to  him  specimens  of  such  insects,  pests  or  diseases. 

12.  The  <leHtructive  insects,  pests  and  diseases  to  which  the  said  Act  shall  apply 
shall  include  the  following: 

The  San  Jorf  Scale  {Asindiotun  fHTrnciosus). 

The  Bmwn-tail  Moth  (Euffroctis  rhrynorrha-a). 

The  Woolly  .\phis  iSchizourura  Uiniffrra). 

The  West  Indian  Peach  Scale  {Aulacaspi9  pcntagona) . 

The  (Jyiwy  Moth  iForthetria  dUfxtr). 

Potato  Canker  {('krywpMyctU  ertfiohii>tiai). 

Parasitic  diseases  affecting  (wtatoes  externally  or  internally. 

Branch  or  Stem  Canker  (\ectria  ditugima). 

(f00sel)err>*  Mildew  iSphtrrothrcn  morB-uiHt). 

White  I*ine  Blister  Rust  {IWidermium  strobi). 

13.  The  ini|K»rtation  of  potatoes  into  Canada  from  Newfoundlantl  or  the  Islands 
of  St.  Pirm*  or  Mi(|uelon  is  prohibite<l. 

14.  The  MinistcT  may,  u|M>n  s|N*rial  r<*c|uc*st  to  that  <*ffiH*t,  authorize  the  im|M»rta- 
tion  into  Canada  of  any  inm*ct,  |N*st  or  diM*aM'  hrrt'innfter  s|NMMti«il.  hut  for  scientific 
purix^wv  only. 

IT).  The  Ki'Kuiations  luaiie  undcT  thr  "San  Joh^  S«*ale  Act"  an»  rfiM^ali**!. 
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ORGANIZED  EFFORTS  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  CONTROL 

OF  THE  CITRUS  WHITEFLY 

By  A.  W.  Morrill,  PhamiXf  Arizona 

The  problem  of  the  control  of  the  citrus  whitefly  has  long  been 
generally  recognized  as  more  difficult  than  that  oflFered  by  any  other 
citrus  pest  now  established  in  the  United  States.  This  rating, 
which  has  very  properly  been  given,  is  due  to  the  power  of  flight 
possessed  by  both  sexes  of  the  adult  insects  combined  with  most 
of  the  worst  characteristics  as  to  habits,  rate  of  multiplication  and 
destructiveness  possessed  by  true  scale  insect  pests. 

An  important  feature  of  the  problem  of  whitefly  control  by  means 
of  the  methods  at  present  available  for  general  use — spraying  and 
fumigation — is  that  of  extending  the  availability  of  these  methods 
by  securing  the  necessary  coordination  of  eflforts  among  the  owners  of 
neighboring  citrus  groves.  Recent  experimental  work  has  resulted 
in  bringing  the  direct  remedies  mentioned  within  the  reach  of  the 
owners  of  isolated  groves  and  of  citrus  growers  in  all  localities  where 
cooperative  associations  have  been  organized  for  combating  the  white- 
fly. While  it  is  true  that  the  pest  may  be  controlled  by  the  intelligent 
and  persistent  use  of  direct  remedies  under  less  favorable  conditions 
than  these,  there  remains  the  problem  of  securing  the  best  practicable 
condition  of  control  upon  the  most  profitable  basis.  The  writer  is 
confident  that  any  such  a  condition  or  anything  approaching  it  can  be 
brought  about  only  through  proper  legislative  enactments.  Such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  state  legislatures  may  be  effectively  supplemented 
by  cooperative  protective  associations  among  the  citrus  growers  and 
also  by  fruit  marketing  organizations.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  present  the  ideas  of  the  writer  concerning  these  subjects,  which  ideas 
have  been  derived  from  a  general  knowledge  of  citrus  conditions  in 
the  Gulf  Coast  States  and  more  particularly  from  three  years'  connec- 
tion with  the  whitefly  investigations  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Florida. 

Losses  from  the  Whitefly  and  Estimated  Expense  of  Competent 

Supervisory  Organizations 

The  citrus  whitefly  (Aleyrodes  citri  R.  and  H.)  and  the  cloudy 
winged  whitefly  (Aleyrodes  niibifera  Berger)  cause  annual  losses  in 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas  amounting  to  at  least  one  and  one-half 
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million  dollars  per  year.V  In  two  counties  in  Florida  (Manatee  and 
Orange)  the  losses  from  whiteflies  amount  to  fully  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  each  per  year  and  in  several  others  it  amounts  to  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year.  With  losses  such  as  these, 
usually  representing  in  infested  groves  between  one  third  and  one  half 
the  value  of  a  crop,  practically  all  business  interests  in  important 
citrus  fruit  producing  localities  are  vitally  concerned.  Bankers  and 
merchants  for  example,  even  though  not  owners  of  citrus  groves, 
are  in  many  localities  in  Florida  fully  as  much  dependent  in  a  business 
way  on  the  citrus  fruit  crops  as  is  the  average  grower.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact,  moreover,  that  in  many  important  business  centers  in 
Florida,  such  as  Orlando,  Bartow  and  Fort  Myers  a  large  percentage 
of  the  bankers,  merchants  and  professional  men  are  grove  owners  or 
part  owners  and  are  consequently  doubly  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  citrus  industry. 

The  first  point  for  consideration  in  connection  with  suitable  legis- 
lative enactments  is  the  extent  to  which  expenditures  by  state  or 
county  are  justified.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the  writer,  the 
expense  of  a  suitable  supervisor>'  organization  would  be  insignificant 
beside  the  direct  l>enefits  that  would  result  and  moreover  would  be 
fully  compensatcnl  for  by  the  incidental  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
injury  by  scale  insc^cts.'  An  amount  between  five  and  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  losses  resulting  from  whitefly  attack  on  the  basis  of  a  forty 
per  cent  damage  in  each  infested  grove  should  l^  ample  to  cover 
such  expense.  In  countries  or  localities  where  the  whiteflies  do  not 
exist  or  where  they  infest  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  citrus  groves, 
not  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  citrus  crop  should 
be  nece.*<>*ary  for  checking  the  spread  of  the  insects  in  order  to  delay 
to  the  utmost  the  time  when  the  infestation  in  the  county  or  locality 
will  Im»  general.  Tli(»s<»  estimates  of  the  amount,  which  will  be  neeth*d 
for  the  carrj'ing  out  of  a  program  of  whitefly  (t)ntrol  sui)ported  by 
legislative  ena<*tiiient,  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  nece>-8ary  expense 
for  differt»nt  sections.  In  Florida,  the  leading  citrus  fruit  gro^nng 
counties  such  as  Orange,  De  Soto,  Manatee  and  Polk,  would  require 
in  the  writer's  opinion  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars  annually 
for  the  support  of  efficient  county  organizations  created  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  a  state  law.  Other  counties  in  which  citrus 
growing  inten»sts  nn*  less  important  would  re(|uin»  smaller  organi- 

»Th«*  wnt<*r  otiiii:i(4*>  that  iii<»n*  than  four  fiftlLx  of  thii^  low  i^  causH'<l  hy  th<*  citrus 
whitrfly  aiitj  l<•?^r*  than  one  ftfth  by  the  rkiikly  win|[i««l  whit«»fly.  The  <liiM*uMion« 
whirh  follim-  aftply  to  Uith  >'|M>fu-M  I'xci'pt  ua  afTirtiil  hy  the  latter  H|M*rif*K  iMnnK  con- 
fincni  to  fitnio  ti."  :i  fiMMl  plant. 

•Hill.  7t;.  Hiir.  Knt..  V.  S.  I)i'pt.  Aurir.,  p.  60-62. 
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zations  and  proportionately  smaller  expenditures  and  the  i^'ork  of  com- 
bating whiteflies  in  some  cases  could  be  conducted  to  best  advantage 
by  means  of  one  organization  supported  jointly  by  two  or  more 
adjoining  counties. 

Organization  of  Officials  for  Efficient  Service 

In  Florida  the  office  of  State  Horticultural  Commissioner  would  be 
practically  superfluous  as  regards  whitefly  control.  Rather  than  create 
such  an  office,  the  writer  would  strongly  recommend  that  offices 
already  existent  in  connection  with  the  State  Experiment  Station  be 
given  additional  support.  It  would  be  especially  undesirable  and  a 
serious  impediment  to  progress  in  whitefly  control  for  an  organiza- 
tion to  be  provided  for,  which  would  place  a  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner or  other  official  in  charge  of  all  the  work  of  the  state.  For 
effective  results  the  officials  in  charge  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  in  close  contact  with  actual  field  conditions  having  supervision 
over  the  work  in  limited  territories — only  a  single  county  in  many 
instances.  They  must  be  competent  as  to  entomological  matters, 
of  good  executive  ability,  and  must  be  able  to  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  citrus  growers.  Such  men  must  be  as  able  men  in 
their  line  as  it  is  possible  to  procure  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  an  official  superior. 

An  assistant  to  the  official  in  charge,  capable  of  acting  in  charge  of 
all  work  temporarily  as  the  occasion  may  demand,  one  or  two  inspec- 
tors and  an  office  assistant  are  needed  to  complete  the  organization 
in  a  leading  citrus  growing  county.  The  attempt  to  accomplish 
satisfactory  results  in  combating  the  whiteflies  in  Florida  in  such 
counties  as  Orange,  Lake,  Polk,  Lee,  De  Soto,  Manatee  and  Hillsboro 
with  a  smaller  organization  than  that  mentioned  would  be  a  serious 
mistake,  at  least  until  such  time  as  a  satisfactory  condition  of  control 
is  brought  about  and  experience  shows  the  practicability  of  reducing 
expenses  in  this  manner. 

The  organization  of  the  various  county  entomologists  into  a  State 
Crop  Pest  Commission  as  hereafter  outlineil  is  advisable  in  order  to 
give  each  local  official  status  as  a  state  officer  for  legal  reasons,  in 
order  to  establish  state  quarantines  when  necessary'  and  also  to  secure 
as  far  as  practicable  uniformity  of  methods  in  administering  the  State 
Horticultural  Law  in  the  different  counties. 

State  Laws 

The  states  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  already  have  horticultural  laws 
which,  wuth  proper  financial  support,  might  be  administered  to  good 
effect  in  the  control  of  whiteffies.     Dealing  with  trees  which  average 
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much  smaller  in  size,  the  control  of  whiteflies  by  spra>ing  and  fumi- 
gation in  these  states  as  compared  with  Florida  is  not  a  difficult 
matter.  Certain  modifications  of  these  existing  laws  arc  desirable, 
however,  while  in  Florida  an  existing  law  which  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  boards  of  horticulture  and  which  is  now  ineffective 
through  disuse  and  inadequacy  should  be  entirely  repealed  to  prevent 
future  confusion.  In  its  place  a  carefully  drawn  law  is  needed,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  meet  local  conditions  and  embodying  such  features  as 
investigations  of  the  whiteflies  have  shown  to  be  advisable. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  writer  the  following  are  essen- 
tial features  of  such  a  law:  ^ 

1.  The  C'ounty  Commissioners  or  Supervisors  of  any  county  should 
be  authorized  to  appoint  a  County  Entomologist  upon  receiving  a 
petition  to  do  so  from  at  least  twenty-five  fruit  growers,  provided  that 
when  the  horticultural  interests  in  two  or  more  adjoining  counties 
are  comparatively  small  a  single  official  may  be  appointed  jointly  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  upon  petition  from  twenty- 
five  fruit  growers  in  each  county  concerned. 

2.  It  should  be  required  that  these  appointments  l>e  made  from  an 
approved  list  of  available  economic  entomologists  maintaine<i  by  a  state 
committee  on  credentials  consisting  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  the 
president  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  the  director  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

3.  The  various  county  entomologists  appointed  as  al>ove  should  be 
constituted  into  a  State  Crop  Pest  Commission. 

4.  The  Entomologist  of  the  State  Agricultural  F^xperiment  Station 
should  l>e  designated  the  State  Entomologist. 

5.  County  entomologists  should  be  appointed  for  a  specified  period, 
not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  four  years  U^ing  advi.sable. 
Dismissal  by  the  county  commi.ssioners  at  any  time  should  l)e  author- 
ized in  the  case  of  inefficiency  or  neglect  of  <luty,  but  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Committee  on  Credentials  following  a  hearing 
by  that  committer. 

6.  Each  (*ounty  Entomologist  should  l)e  authoriztMl  to  a[)|>oint  such 
assistants  as  may  1h»  necessary  with  the  approval  of  the  County  (  om- 
missioners.  Regularly  appointed  assistants  or  insjH^ctors  should  l>e 
grantcsl  all  of  the  authority  given  to  the  County  Entomologist  when 

•  .\nvniii'  inti'nf*t«il  in  tin-  ftmKtitiitionulitv  of  aiiv  <»f  tho  fi'atun*:*  honnn  n»roin- 
nM*n«l<*<l  if  <*iiart(il  in  »  aXuXv  Iiiw  should  ctiiifttilt  thr  miirt  (li'riHioii«4  in  C^alifornm 
cnHCT*.  Till'  «lffinition;>  of  nuiHancfs  in  tlni***  nimv  an*  tviMH'iiilly  vulii:il»lr.  'IIm^iip 
<i4*<'i.'*i<)ti^  an*  piihli-'liiil  l»y  th«'  Ktutt'  of  (*Hliforrii:i  in  a  paniplilrt  «-ntitl«*<i  "(*ttlifor* 
niaV  IInrTiniitiiral  Statutf?*  uith  Cniirt  l>«*<\^Mn>  ami  lw<*gal  Opinion^  IMntinK 
ITirntn   S.tfTaiiH'ntn  P.».is  ." 
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working  under  the  direction  of  the  latter.  Authority  should  be  granted 
the  County  Entomologist  to  promulgate  rules  which  are  consistent 
with  the  state  law  concerning  the  details  of  its  execution  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  county  work.  He  should  be  authorized  to  quarantine 
against  the  importation  of  nursery  stock  or  plants  of  any  kind  from 
other  counties,  and  to  make  such  inspections  as  they  may  deem  advis- 
able of  nursery  stock  or  plants  imported  from  other  counties  in  the 
state  or  from  other  states  or  territories  and  from  foreign  countries. 
He  should  be  authorized  to  require  defoliation,  treatment  with 
insecticides  or  the  fumigation  of  plants  imported  into  the  county  from 
other  counties,  or  of  plants  offered  for  sale  within  the  county  when 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  insect  pests.  He  should  be 
authorized  to  inspect  nurseries,  orchards,  groves,  vineyards,  trees, 
vines,  plants  and  fruits  as  far  as  practicable  to  protect  the  horti- 
cultural interests  within  his  jurisdiction  and  to  serve  legal  notices 
requiring  specified  measures  for  the  control  or  eradication  of  insect 
pests  when  necessary.  He  should  be  authorized  to  enter  upon  any 
premises  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  performing  any  of  the 
duties  required  of  him  by  the  law.  Authority  should  be  given  to 
the  county  entomologists  to  regulate,  with  the  approval  of  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  respective  counties,  the  planting  of  new 
citrus  groves  so  as  to  prevent  in  the  future  losses  to  owners  of  isolated 
groves  or  groves  in  isolated  groups  through  the  interference  with  the 
advantages  of  such  isolation,  also,  so  as  to  prevent  new  plantings 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  control  of  the  whitefly  or  other  pests 
in  groves  already  established. 

7.  When  an  orchard,  grove  or  plants  on  any  premises  are  found  to  be 
infested  with  an  insect  injurious  to  the  horticultural  interests  of  the 
county,  and  effective  remedies  or  methods  of  eradication  are  known, 
then  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Entomologist  to  declare  the 
infested  trees,  plants  or  premises  public  nuisances  and  to  serve  a  legal 
notice  as  heretofore  stated  requiring  specified  remedial  measures  or 
methods  of  eradication  within  a  specified  time.  When  any  person  or 
persons  upon  whom  such  notice  has  been  served  refuses  or  neglects 
to  abate  the  nuisance  as  directed,  or  when,  owing  to  the  absence  from 
the  county  of  the  owner  or  owners,  it  is  impossible  to  serve  the  notice, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Entomologist  to  cause  the  nuisance 
to  be  abated  by  means  of  the  most  economical  control  measures  avail- 
able, including  when  necessary,  the  complete  or  partial  destruction 
of  the  infested  plants,  fruits  or  articles.  When  performed  by  the  ento- 
mologist or  his  authorized  assistant,  the  expense  should  be  borne  by 
the  county  and  become  a  lien  on  the  property  subject  to  legal  action 
for  recovery.     Plants,  trees  or  shrubs,  which  are  not  fruit  producing. 
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and  which  are  subject  to  infestation  by  species  of  insects  injurious  to 
horticultural  interests^  should  be  defined  as  public  nuisances  whether 
or  not  injurious  insects  actually  exist  thereon  and  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  County  Entomologist  with  the  approval  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  condemn  any  such  plants,  trees  or  shrubs  when  necessary 
to  protect  said  interests. 

8.  Regulations  should  be  included  in  the  state  law  governing  the 
importation  of  plants  into  the  state  of  Florida.     It  should  be  required 
that  importations  of  plants  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion from  an  authorized  state  or  government  entomologist  or  inspector; 
also  by  a  complete  invoice  from  the  shipper  shoeing  the  contents  of 
the  shipment  and  the  place  where  the  plants  were  grown.     An)-  per- 
son, persons  or  common  carriers  bringing  or  causing  to  be  brought 
into  the  state  plants  of  any  kind  should  Ix"  required  to  hold  such  plants, 
immediately  notifying  the  County  Entomologist  or  the  State  Entomol- 
ogist in  case  no  County  Entomologist  has  l)een  appointed.    It  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  County  or  State  entomologist  to  inspect  such  imported 
plants  within  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  notice  of  their  arrival. 
Such  plants  should  not  be  delivered  until  the  common  carrier  and  con- 
signee have  each  been  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  release  by  the 
proper  entomologist  or  his  duly  authorised  agent.     If  imported  plants 
are  found  to  \ye  infested  with  injurious  insects  which  arf»  not  of  general 
occurn*nce  in  the  county,  the  entomologi.st  should  In*  authorize<l  to 
condemn  or  disinfe<*t.     In  the  former  case  the  plants  shouhi  inunetli- 
ately  lx»   shipped   out  of   the   state  by  the  consignee  or  should   l)e 
d<*stroyed  under  the  din»ction  of  the  County  or  State  entomologist  at 
the  exix»nse  of  the  consignee.     If  in  the  opinion  of  the  entomologist 
fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  or  tn*atment  with  an  insecticide 
will  render  the  plants  innocuous,  the  exjKMise  of  su(*h  tn*atnient  us 
he  may  <lecide  u|xm  should  lx»  borne  by  the  consigmM'. 

9.  The  m(»st  imix>rtant  duty  of  the  county  entomologi^its  in  citrus 
fruit  ])nMiucing  counties  shouhl  Im'  defined  in  the  state  law  as  promot- 
ing the  horticultural  interests  of  their  n^sjM'ctive  ccMinties  by  su|XTvis- 
ing  the  rout  ml  of  in.^'ct  iM'.'^ts,  particularly  whitrtlirs,  by  (»rganizing 
and  aiding  in  the  organization  of  citrus  gn»wers  into  local  protective 
associations,  in  acting  as  advisors  to  such  a.*<s4K'iations  and  individual 
owiKTs  and  in  coofHTating  with  thcin  in  l»ringinK  iiiHTt  |N*sts  into 
a  cniulitioii  of  cnntn»l  and  in  maintaining  this  coiulition. 

\i).  Tin*  Stat*'  Crop  IVst  ( *omniis.«ion  should  be  nM|!iin»<l  to  meet 
oner  a  y«*ar  f«)r  the  transaction  <»f  business.  The  State  Kntoniojogist 
>hould  be  de**iKnat(^l  as  tx  officio  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  and 
a  >ecretarv  >houl<i  be  elected  bv  th«*  memlH»rs.  The  coinini^sion 
should  be  authorizi*<l  to  dedan*  ({uarantini^s  prohibiting  the  ini]>or- 
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tation  into  the  state  of  designated  species  of  plants  from  designated 
states  and  territories  when  the  danger  of  importing  any  pest  warrants 
such  action.  They  should  be  authorized  to  take  such  steps  and  to 
transact  such  business  as  may  be  necessary  to  improve  the  methods 
of  combating  insect  pests  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  rules  and  prac- 
tices as  far  as  practicable  among  the  officials  representing  difiFerent 
counties  or  groups  of  counties.  As  state  officers  the  members  of  this 
commission  should  be  granted  the  same  authority  as  specified  for  county, 
entomologists. 

11.  The  State  Entomologist  should  be  authorized  to  employ  such 
assistants  as  are  needed  to  inspect  plants  of  all  kinds  imported  from 
other  states,  territories  or  foreign  countries  and  destined  for  points 
in  counties  in  the  state  in  which  no  county  entomologists  have  been 
appointed,  also  to  maintain  quarantine  stations  at  designated  ports 
of  entry.  The  State  Entomologist  or  his  agent  should  be  authorized 
to  destroy  or  disinfect  fruit  or  plants  received  at  such  ports  and  found 
to  be  infested  with  insect  pests  which  do  not  occur  or  are  not  of  general 
distribution  in  the  state.  The  duties  of  the  State  Entomologist  should 
be  further  defined  to  provide  for  his  cooperation  with  the  county 
entomologists  by  importing  and  breeding  beneficial  insects  and  by 
the  importation  and  dissemination  of  fungous  diseases  useful  in  the 
control  of  injurious  insects,  also  by  introducing  into  the  state 
improved  apparatus  and  methods  used  in  the  control  of  insect  pests 
in  other  states  or  in  foreign  countries. 

12.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions  citrus  growers  should 
be  protected  in  the  use  of  insecticides  at  all  times.  It  should  be 
required  that  the  manufacturer  of  every  insecticide  offered  for  sale 
in  the  state  register  his  product  by  name,  also  the  formula,  at  the  office 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Provisions  for  the  analysis 
of  these  insecticides  by  the  State  Chemist  should  be  made,  and  it 
should  be  declared  unlawful  for  the  registered  name  to  be  used  for  any 
other  formula  or  combination  of  the  ingredients  than  that  recorded  in 
the  original  registration.  In  other  details  the  National  **  Insecticide 
Act  of  1910"  should  be  followed. 

13.  Suitable  penalties  should  l>e  prescribed  for  the  violations  of 
the  law  and  for  the  intentional  interference  in  any  manner  with  its 
operation. 

14.  An  adequate  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  work  of  the 
State  Entomologist  and  for  defra>nng  the  expenses  of  the  members 
of  the  State  Committee  on  Credentials  and  of  the  State  Crop  Pest 
Commission  in  connection  with  meetings,  as  their  duties  or  the  law 
may  require. 
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Features  to  be  Avoided  in  Drafting  a  State  Horticultural  Law 

The  State  Committee  on  Credentials  should  be  allowed  to  maintain 
a  list  of  the  most  experienced  economic  entomologists  available, 
without  restrictions  as  to  confining  such  list  to  residents  of  the  state. 
Examinations  for  the  position  of  County  Entomologist  should  not 
be  required,  since  among  those  whose  experience  should  entitle  them 
to  consideration  the  results  of  an  examination  would  be  deceptive  and 
set  a  false  standard.  In  recognition  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
extent  of  horticultural  interests  in  the  different  counties,  the  amount 
of  the  salary  to  l>e  paid  entomologists  should  not  \>e  specified  or 
restricte<l  in  any  way  by  the  state  law.  No  more  points  should  be 
covere<l  by  the  law  than  are  necessary  to  secure  effective  results  in  the 
control  of  insect  pests.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  no  duties 
impracticable  or  impossible  to  accomplish  be  im])osed  on  any  official. 

Rules  and  Regulations  by  County  Entomologists 

With  the  authority  given  by  the  state  law  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  should  be  adopted  by  a  County  Entomologist — made  effective 
if  necessary  through  county  ordinances — in  important  citrus  fruit 
groii^ing  sections  should  include  the  follo\%ing: 

a.  All  china  and  umbrplla  tree*,  privpt8,  cape  jcAMuninoK,  wild  |K>n«iminon8. 
prickly  arth  and  other  focMi  plantit  of  the  citnu  whitefly  which  art*  tx)  locut«*d  within 
the  county  HmitK  as  to  be  subject  to  infestation  by  the  citrus)  whit4*f1y  and  liable  to 
interfen*  yrixh  cuntml  ni<*amireii  againnt  thiH  iiweci  in  citrus  Krovet*.  or  liable  to  aid 
in  the  further  di^Heniination  of  the  hikmHcj*  nhould  be  onit^n**!  dcvtroyM  and  further 
plantinicH  of  any  of  thene  treiti  or  HhruliH  within  the  county  limits  should  Ix*  prohibit 4*«i. 

6.  All  citruM  nurH(*r>'  8tock  for  planting  within  the  county  liniiti*  nhould  \h*  r«)inpl4*tely 
dofoliat<Hi  at  the  nunH*ry  where  f(n)wn  or  liefore  i«hipment  into  the  county,  with  (*uch 
exceptions  ait  may  l>e  cvinifistently  made  by  the  Kntomolofdf^t . 

r.  Any  pen«on  or  |K*r>*ontf  engaffetl  in  fceneral  contracting  for  Hpraying.  fumigating 
or  other  oix^rations  for  the  puqiow  of  cc»ntn)lling  whitefliii*  or  other  citnis  iM'stn  or 
who  may  un«lertake  under  any  form  of  agreement  to  a2«(ume  the  n*?«])on>ibility  for 
Kpra\nng.  fumigating  or  other  ofieratiom*  except  in  the  ca|mcity  of  laUirer  or  employee 
should  l>e  n*<|uinNl  tin«t  to  obtain  a  lict»nj«e  fnwn  the  County  Conmiij*i«ionen«  to  j>er- 
form  Mirh  work.  Such  lic<*nM<H  shoukl  ^m*  granti**!  only  u|M>n  the  nH*<inunendati<»n 
of  th«*  Knt4)niol<»gi!(t  after  i«atiHfying  hiniM*lf  a*  to  the  ca|)abihty  of  th«*  jwr^on  or  jht- 
ffomi  applymg  for  the  sam<*  an«i  ai*  tf»  the  laiitability  of  the  apiMiratui*.  fumigutmg  t(*nt« 
or  other  outfit?*  with  whirh  the  work  in  to  Ik*  perform^**!. 

f/.  With  tht>  authority  to  n*gulate  new  citruH  plantingi*  grant«M]  by  th<*  stat«>  law 
aM  n>4'«>nim«-ndf<i  h«'n-in.  it  MhouM  be  re<|uire<i  that  wntti*n  |M*rmitj«  to  ItM'ato  vnch  new 
gnivt'  U-  iibtaineil  fnmi  the  (Viunty  (\immiM4om*ry.  These  |)ermit^  !*houKi  U*  granted 
only  u|M»n  the  n*4'ontmendation  of  th<'  KntonM»logif<t  following  tixiil  ml**?'  :i>  far  an 
pra4'tir.'ibl«'.  after  h«*  ha:*  ma«ie  due  examination  of  the  fnimmniling>  and  found  thmt 
a  citni*  gn»vi'  in  ih«»  pn>|Mi(«««il  l4»eation  doen  not  materially  interf«-n»  ^ith  th*-  n»ntrol 
of  th«*  Hhit«>f!ifi4  m  gmvex  alrcaily  evtabliiiheci. 
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The  Enactment  and  Operation  of  a  Horticultural  Law  in  Florida 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  whitefly  in  Florida,  its 
methods  of  spreading,  the  important  part  that  infested  nursery  stock 
and  worthless  china  and  umbrella  trees  have  played  in  its  dissemina- 
tion and  the  present  annual  damage  from  the  insect,  cannot  but  realize 
that  millions  of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  to  the  state  by  a  horti- 
cultural law  enacted  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Even  if  nothing  more 
had  been  accomplished  than  the  elimination  of  the  more  important 
non-fruit  producing  food  plants  of  the  citrus  whitefly  and  the  compul- 
sory defoliation  of  citrus  nursery  stock  before  shipment  from  infested 
nurseries  for  planting  in  uninfested  sections,  such  a  law  would  have  been 
a  success  and  by  having  restricted  the  spread  of  the  insects  would 
have  represented  a  saving  at  the  present  time  of  three  quarters  of  the 
present  annual  losses,  or  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars per  year  in  Florida  alone.  The  establishment  of  quarantine 
stations  at  ports  of  entry  as  suggested  in  the  law  herein  proposed, 
probably  would  incidentally  have  excluded  the  woolly  whitefly 
(Aleyrodes  howardi  Q.)  recently  introduced  at  Tampa,  Florida,*  from 
Cuba  and  also  several  other  insect  pests  of  subtropical  fruits  introduced 
from  foreign  countries  during  the  past  few  years. 

Although  the  long  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Florida  citrus  growers  in 
demanding  legislative  action  has  resulted  in  great  injury  to  their 
interests  and  in  a  broad  sense  to  the  business  interests  of  the  entire 
state,  this  injury  is  not  entirely  irreparable.  Many  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive citrus  growers  object  that  the  difficulty  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary support  would  be  so  great  as  to  make  the  attempt  to  enact  and 
execute  a  horticultural  law  impracticable.  A  similar  objection,  only 
five  years  ago  believed  to  be  insurmountable,  against  the  organization 
of  citrus  growers  for  the  marketing  of  fruit  on  the  California  plan  had 
the  same  value  as  determined  by  subsequent  events,  as  objections  which 
may  now  be  raised  against  the  organization  of  warfare  against  Florida's 
worst  citrus  pest.  An  effective  horticultural  law  is  practicable  in 
Florida  and  the  securing  of  public  sentiment  which  is  necessary  for 
its  support  requires  no  more  energy  than  was  expended  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  two  years  ago. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  idea  of  a  horticultural  law  in  Florida 
will  meet  serious  objection  as  long  as  its  proper  scope  and  greatest 
opportunities  of  usefulness  are  misunderstood.  The  principal  duties 
of  county  entomologists  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  writer 
are  outlined  in  paragraph  nine  of  the  suggested  features  of  the  horti- 
cultural law.     All  citrus  growers  who  desire  to  maintain  their  groves 
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in  the  highest  state  of  productiveness  should  welcome  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  which  such  a  law  would  provide.  These  growers 
usually  need  protection  from  neighboring  citrus  groves  whose  owners 
are  ah  sent,  leaving  incompetent  men  in  charge,  or  whose  owners  for 
other  reasons  are  indifferent  or  would  fail  to  cooperate  in  whitefly  con- 
trol except  under  compulsion.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  the  law 
would  operate  to  advantage  since,  if  the  owner  failed  to  take  action 
when  directed  to  do  so,  treatment  by  spraying  or  fumigation  would  be 
done  by  the  county,  the  owner  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  work 
and  incidentally  find  it  necessary  to  profit  by  the  control  of  the  insects. 

When  citrus  groves  or  trees  are  of  so  little  value  as  not  to  justify 
the  expenditures  necessary  to  whitefly  control,  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees  is  advisable  and  will  naturally  follow  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  There  are  today  in  I  lorida  thousands  of  citrus  trees 
which  are  a  detriment  to  the  citrus  industry  of  the  state;  trees  which  are 
unproductive  and  which  occupy  space  which  could  be  more  profitably 
used  by  the  owners.  In  other  cases  growers  are  financially  unable 
to  control  the  whitefiy  owing  to  their  holdings  being  too  extensive. 
In  such  a  case  the  enforcement  of  a  law  requiring  the  control  of  the 
whitefiy^  necessitating  the  disposal  of  a  portion  of  the  grove  concerned, 
would  be  an  actual  benefit  to  the  owner  as  well  as  to  the  community 
interests.  In  many  cases  one  half  the  acreage  now  under  one  owner- 
ship, better  cared  for  culturally  and  with  the  insect  pests  brought 
under  control  would  yield  a  net  profit  as  large  or  much  larger  than  the 
■entire  property  under  the  present  conditions. 

Still  further  changes  are  demanded  and  would  naturally  follow  the 
operation  of  a  horticultural  law  with  advantage  to  all  concerned. 
The  control  of  many  insect  pests  has  made  necessary  extensive  changes 
in  farm  and  orchard  practices.  Frequently  the  changes  in  the  methods 
of  culture  developed  by  an  entomological  investigation  are  in  the  main 
•changes  which  would  be  of  advantage  even  if  adopted  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  iuEect  pesft  concerned.  This  is  the  case  with  the  whiteflies 
which  attack  citrus  trees  in  Florida.^  Much  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  adaptation  of  fumigation  and  spraying  to 
whitefly  control  under  Florida  conditions,  but  radical  measures  are  fre- 
quently required  to  place  the  use  of  these  direct  remedies  upon  the 
most  practicable  and  profitable  basis.  These  m.easures  consist  in  reduc- 
ing the  height  of  citrus  trees,  when  excessive,  and  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  trees  to  the  acre  when  they  are  so  closely  planted  as  to  interfere 
with  control  measures.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  height  of 
citrus  trees  wherever  the  citrus  or  cloudy  winged  whiteflies  occur 
should  not  exceed  twenty-five  feet.     The  branches  of  adjacent  trees 
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should  not  interlock  since  this  seriously  interferes  with  both  fumigation 
and  spraying. 

Briefly  stated,  citrus  groves  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  effective  and  economical  whitefly  control  regardless 
of  the  apparent  sacrifices.  To  illustrate  the  situation:  If  the  normal 
annual  rainfall  in  Florida  were  to  be  decreased  from  fifty  inches  to  ten 
inches  a  radical  change  in  the  methods  of  producing  a  citrus  crop 
would  be  required  and  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  citrus  groves  are 
at  present  piped  or  trenched  would  not  make  irrigation  impracticable 
or  any  the  less  effective.  Similarly  the  fact  that  many  citrus  groves 
in  Florida  are  at  present  very  poorly  adapted  to  the  use  of  direct 
remedies  for  whiteflies  does  not  detract  from  the  availability  of  these 
remedies  or  furnish  a  sound  argument  against  the  adoption  of  a 
systematic  campaign  for  whitefly  control  along  the  lines  outlined  in 
this  paper. 

The  Search  for  Enemies  of  the  Citrus  Whitefly  as  Affecting  the 
Desirability  of  Immediate  Action  toward  Control  by  Direct 
Means 

For  years  Florida  citrus  growers  have  been  interested  in  the  possi- 
biUty  of  foreign  explorations  locating  the  original  home  of  the  citrus 
whitefly  and  in  the  possibility  of  discovering  there  effective  natural 
enemies.  In  the  investigations  of  whiteflies  begun  in  1906  efforts  in 
this  line  have  naturally  been  preceded  by  field  investigations  which  were 
certain  to  give  practical  results.  The  principal  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations are  now  being  pubhshed  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  As 
a  result  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  whiteflies,  contributed  to  by 
the  investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  by  the  Florida  Experiment  Station,  citrus  growers  in  Florida  are 
now  confronted  by  the  opportunity  to  begin  at  once  a  practicable 
organized  effort  to  bring  the  whiteflies  into  a  state  of  control.  The 
question  naturally  arises:  Is  such  an  undertaking  advisable  as  long 
as  there  exists  the  possibility  of  discovering  and  introducing  an  effec- 
tive natural  enemy?  This  can  be  determined  only  by  means  of  an 
examination  of  the  history  of  similar  efforts  to  discover  and  introduce 
beneficial  insects.  The  following  facts  and  conclusions  are  based  upon 
an  examination  of  most  of  the  important  literature  on  this  subject: 

1.  There  are  on  record  more  failures  than  successes  in  the  endeavors 
made  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world  to  control  imported  insect  pests 
by  means  of  natural  enemies  secured  by  foreign  explorations. 

2.  The  success  of  the  Australian  lady  bug  {Noviiis  cardinalis)  in 
controlling  the  cottony  cushion  scale  in  California,  resulting  in  com- 
plete commercial  control  within  a  few  months  after  its  introduction,. 
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is  generally  conceded  by  entomologists  to  be  extraordinary  and  not 
to  l)e  expected  except  in  rare  instances. 

3.  Ordinarily  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  require  several  years 
for  an  introduced  beneficial  insect  to  become  effective  over  a  large 
extent  of  territory. 

4.  Many  attempts  may  be  necessary  before  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  a  beneficial  insect  is  accomplished. 

5.  There  are  instances  of  complete  failures  of  repeated  attempts 
to  introduce  l)eneficial  insects  into  new  regions,  the  reasons  not  l)eing 
definitely  known,  but  presumed  to  be  due  to  the  differences  in  climatic 
conditions. 

6.  Parasitic  or  predatory  insect  enemies  may  appear  to  accomplish 
the  complete  control  of  an  insect  in  its  native  home  and  prove  of  little 
commercial  importance  against  the  same  insect  pest  when  introduced 
into  another  region. 

7.  There  is  a  danger  of  native  hyperparasitic  insects  attacking  the 
introduced  l)eneficial  species  and  preventing  its  multiplying  rapidly 
enough  to  become  useful. 

8.  The  apparent  control  maintained  by  a  beneficial  insect  and 
observed  by  foreign  explorers  may  be  due  to  characteristics  of  the 
food  plant  of  the  insect  pest.  The  food  plants  in  the  native  home  may 
have  l)ecome  adapted  to  resist  the  injurious  effects  of  the  insect  and 
the  predaceous  or  parasitic  enemies  may  consequently  appear  effective 
when  in  reality  such  enemies  would  be  ineffective  without  these  plant 
a<laptations.^ 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  unfavorable  probabilities 
and  p<)j*sibilities,  the  importance  of  making  every  effort  to  secure 
successful  natural  enemies,  or  enemies  which  will  contribute  to  a 
condition  of  successful  natural  control  of  serious  insect  pests  is  second 
only  to  the  im|)ortance  of  taking  imme<liate  steps  to  control  such  pests 
by  the  means  at  hand.- 

iThiM  concluKion  iff  miggratcd  by  a  memoir  of  Prof.  Paul  Man*hal  (KiiKliffh  trans- 
lation in  popular  Scimce  Monthly t  Vol.  I^XII,  page  417)  and  ap|M>are  to  th<*  writer 
aa  well  within  the  range  of  poaKihilitiee  in  the  cat«e  of  the  eitrun  whitefly.  The  (iii«cu»- 
siou  of  the  food  plant  adaptations  of  thii*  i«pecieM  by  the  presc^nt  writer  and  Dr.  E.  A. 
Bark  in  a  nt'ent  publication  shown  that  the  pomelo  or  fn^fN*  fruit  |)osM>twe8  certain 
characteristicK  which  are  decide<lly  unfavorable  to  the  nmhiplication  of  the  insect 
to  an  injurious  extent.  The  foliage,  of  the  orange  in  the  native  home  of  the  whitefly 
then*fon\  would  hav«*  only  to  ailapt  itM*lf  ho  an  to  |KWM*8d  the  name  or  similar  charac- 
t**rir<ti<*M  tv*  f•\i^t  in  th<'  foliage  of  the  Florida  tyjiesi  of  gni|>e  fruit  in  order  to  become 
nearly  itninunc  to  the  iiiMTt. 

•  I'hc  wohIh  of  I^>f.  Man*hal  may  l)e  aptly  (|uot(Hl  in  this  connection  {Popular 

Sciitirt  Mi/tithly.  Vol.  LXXll,  page  4VJ):  "C^onfidcnce  in  the  a^ihtance  we  can  get 

occasionally  fnun  parahit«*H  and  pniiaccoufi  ins«'<*t«t  mIiouM  not  make  uh  lose  all  pni* 

dence  nor  pn>vent  us  from  w*eking  a  giianl  against  the  |)erils  that  surround  us,  in 

orgnniMing  at  our  large  fxirts  an  inspection  and  disinfection  oi*n'ice— and  in  a 

ermi  wny  taking  vvvry  mcamire  possible  to  protect  our  crops. " 
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The  foregoing  more  or  less  generalized  conclusions  applied  to  the 
present  whitefly  situation  in  Florida  lead  to  the  belief  that  even  if 
an  effective  natural  enemy  of  the  citrus  whitefly  were  already  suc- 
cessfully established  in  that  state  and  had  shown  its  ability  to  thrive 
there,  whitefly  losses  would  in  all  probability  amount  to  three  or  four 
million  dollars  before  a  condition  of  commercial  control  could  be  accom- 
plished in  the  average  grove.  Florida  citrus  growers  have  no  better 
justification  for  inactivity  in  the  control  of  the  citrus  and  cloudy 
wing  white  flies  pending  the  results  of  foreign  explorations  than  have 
California  citrus  growers  for  abandoning  fumigation  and  spra3dng 
for  the  control  of  the  red  scale  (Chrysomphcdtis  auraniii),  purple  scale 
(Lepidosaphes  h€ckii)f  black  scale  {Saissetia  olece)  and  the  citrus  mealy 
bug  {Pseudococcus  citri)  in  view  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture  to  subdue  these  leading  citrus  pests  by 
importations  of  their  natural  enemies. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  importation  of 
the  many  natural  enemies  of  these  scales  into  California  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  none  of  the  species  men- 
tioned is  at  present  controlled  to  a  satisfactory  degree  by  the  intro- 
duced natural  enemies  and  that  the  expense  of  combating  these  pests 
in  California  citrus  groves  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  introduc- 
tions. The  recognition  of  this  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  true 
benefits  of  the  work,  since  the  results  cannot  be  measured  at  present 
upon  such  a  basis.  It  seems  unlikely  that  there  exists  a  single  species 
of  insect  enemy  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  four  pests  here  referred  to 
which  is  capable  of  accomplishing  complete  and  satisfactory  control. 
Combined,  certain  of  the  natural  enemies  may  be  sufficient  but  a  single 
minor  omission  may  leave  a  broad  gap  between  success  and  failure  from 
a  commercial  standpoint.  It  appears  to  be  the  present  endeavor  of 
the  California  Commission  of  Horticulture  to  supply  these  omissions. 

During  the  next  five  years  there  is  as  much  likelihood  of  the  whitefly 
problem  in  the  Gulf  Coast  citrus  regions  being  temporarily  disposed  of 
by  a  freeze  equally  disastrous  in  its  consequences  to  those  of  the  winter 
of  1894-95  as  there  is  likelihood  of  a  general  condition  of  control  by 
natural  agencies  being  brought  about  during  that  time.  The  citrus 
growers  of  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Texas  have  before  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  the  history  of  the  efforts  to  control  citrus  pests  in 
California  by  means  of  natural  enemies  and  while  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  condition  of  natural  control  of  the  whiteflies  should  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  no  time  should  be  lost  on  account  of  such 
efforts  in  placing  the  control  of  these  insects  upon  an  organized  busi- 
ness basis  and  in  insuring  against  the  further  importation  and  estab- 
lishment of  undesirable  insects. 
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LEAKAGE  OF  FUMIGATION  TENTS 

By  C.  W.  WOODWORTH 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  the  discussion  of  the  significance 
of  the  leakage  factor  in  fumigation  and  the  development  of  a  dosage 
system  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  varying  conditions  of  leakage 
tents  found  in  actual  operation  in  the  field. 

Every  one  unacquainted  with  the  facts  regarding  the  conditions 
under  which  fumigation  is  carried  on  will  be  inclined  to  enquire,  **  Why 
have  any  leakage  at  all?  **  No  doubt  there  can  be  and  should  be  much 
improvement  in  this  respect  but  under  the  best  conditions  likely  to 
be  obtained,  this  factor  will  still  remain  a  very  important  element  in 
calculating  the  dose  to  be  used. 

The  practice  of  fumigation  has  been  developed  without  scientific 
supervision  and  the  dose  given  to  trees  of  varying  sizes  was  determined 
by  ''cut  and  try"  methods  and  the  actual  system  used  as  a  result  of 
practical  experience  of  hundreds  of  fumigators  developed  through  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  practical  work  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  scientific  men  who  first  develope<l  the  metho<l. 

Many  present,  perhaps,  do  not  appreciate  that  fumigation  is  not 
only  the  most  important  insecticide  operation  in  California  as  measured 
by  its  cost,  hut  also  that  it  is  more  important  than  the  combined  insec- 
ticide work  of  any  other  state  or  of  any  foreign  country. 

The  development  of  the  process  to  such  projwrtions,  amounting  to 
an  outlay  of  now  al>out  ?500,000  per  year,  could  only  have  occurred 
where  the  average  practice  has  become  approximately  correct. 

The  first  attempt  to  develop  a  system  for  the  calculation  of  the  dose 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  fumigation  was  in  \{H)'S.^  At  that  time 
there  was  no  data  in  existence  for  dose  calculation  corresi)onding  even 
approximately  with  the  practice,  and  the  scheduling  of  orchards  was 
exclusively  l)y  the  judgment  of  the  fumigator,  accjuired  by  obs<Tving 
the  work  of  the  other  fumigators  and  corrected  from  time  to  time  by 
n*sults  ol>taine<l  in  fumigation. 

I'nder  such  c(»n<litions  there  was  bound  to  be  much  irregularity  in 
individual  (•a^es  even  though  the  average  results  were  certainly  very 
de|>endal»le. 

Several  thousand  n.easurements  were  made  at  that  time  showin^^ 
that  theavenigr  dose  of  ft>ur  ounces  corresiH)nded  with  an  average  ten- 
f<M»t  Xrvv:  a  tlosr  consistently  us<»<l  by  no  fumigator  but  lu'verthelens 
that  establishtMi.  and  firmly  (t^tablished.  by  practi(M>  for  the  <le* 
struct ir»n  of  the  hiark  scale. 

(Bulletin  No.  l.Vi,  Cnlifomia  Kx|»eriin«*nt  StntUiti. 
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This  dose  may  be  considered  as  ample  or  perhaps  a  little  high,  for 
the  reason  that  it  represents  the  average  of  all  fumigation  work  though 
some  of  it  (not  a  very  large  amount,  however)  was  for  red  and  purple 
scale  work,  both  of  which  usually  receive  more  than  the  black  scale, 
and  because  fumigators  would  be  more  liable  to  give  more  than  neces- 
sary since  a  slight  injury  to  the  tree  is  not  considered  as  bad  as  a 
failure  to  kill  the  scale. 

The  measurements  also  gave  data  showing  that  the  rate  of  increase 
of  dose  for  larger  trees  and  of  decrease  for  smaller  ones  did  not  corres- 
pond with  the  changes  in  volume.  While  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
diversity  in  the  practice  of  different  fumigators,  they  agreed  in  the 
one  fact  that  the  rate  of  change  in  dose  was  strikingly  less  than  the 
rate  of  change  in  volume. 

The  suggestion  made  at  that  time  based  on  the  results  of  this  study 
was  that  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  tent  instead  of  the  volume 
enclosed  might  be  adopted  as  the  measure  of  the  dose.  This  sugges- 
tion has  been  followed  by  several  writers  and  experimentors  and  is 
today  the  only  basis  of  calculation  that  approximates  the  actual  aver- 
age practice. 

At  the  time  the  above  suggestion  was  made,  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  area  basis  of  calculation  gave  only  an  approximation 
to  the  correct  dose  and  did  not  by  any  means  represent  an  accurate 
allowance  for  any  particular  degree  of  leakage.  A  recent  student 
(Woglum)  has  offered  a  table  calculated  by  the  formula  dose  =vXv 
which  he  supposed  did  accurately  allow  for  leakage  but  of  course  is 
only  the  area  basis  suggested  by  me  years  before. 

Last  year  in  presenting  the  methods  available  for  scheduling  trees 
for  fumigation,  the  need  of  some  method  of  measuring  the  leakage  of 
tents  and  of  accurately  adjusting  the  dose  to  the  leakage  became  very 
evident.  Accordingly  the  present  season  over  5,000  determinations 
were  made  in  the  field  of  the  leakage  of  fumigation  tents  in  actual 
operation  and  in  many  cases  of  the  same  tent  under  varying  weather 
conditions.  The  details  of  these  results  cannot  be  given  at  this  time 
and  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  one  problem  of  the  application  of 
the  averages  thus  obtained  to  the  production  of  a  table  of  dosages. 

Of  course  such  a  table  must  be  taken  as  only  an  approximation 
but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  data  at  hand  to  warrant  us  in  consid- 
ering this  table  accurate  enough  for  practical  use. 

The  other  problems  concerned  are  now  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion and  will  be  presented  in  due  time. 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  experimental  data  relative  to  the  laws 
governing  the  escape  of  gases  through  such  a  net  work  as  presented  by 
the  weave  of  a  fumigation  tent,  we  are  fojced  to  the  assumption  that 
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the  gas  follows  the  laws  of  diffusion  to  the  extent  that  the  rate  of  escape 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  differences  in  density.  All  the  data  at 
present  at  hand  accords  with  the  assumption  i^ith  the  limits  involved; 
it  is  probably  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  facts. 

The  amount  of  leakage  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  percentage  of  the 
area  of  the  surface;  this  is  readily  determined  by  finding  the  area  of 
an  orifice  which  will  permit  the  flow  of  air  at  the  same  rate  as  through 
a  portion  of  the  canvas  tested.  The  ratio  of  these  two  areas  gives 
the  percentage  of  leakage.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  better  to 
determine  the  leakage  of  a  doubled  canvas  and  use  this  figure  since 
when  this  is  done  one  can  easily  make  determinations  at  any  part  of 
the  tent.  The  average  leakage  of  doubled  fumigation  tents  is  .25% 
and  the  common  range  from  .1%  to  .4%  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  canvas  and  on  variations  in  weather  conditions. 

The  denmiy  of  the  gas  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the  dose  to  the 
volume  of  the  tent.  According  to  the  universal  practice  of  fumiga- 
tors,  the  density  used  will  be  greater  in  small  tents  and  less  in  large 
tents.  If  the  dose  were  made  exactly  proportional  to  the  area  then  the 
density  would  be  represented  by  the  ratio  *  and  be  therefore  inversely 
proportional  to  the  diameters  in  trees  of  similar  shapes.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  area  basis  of  scheduling  may  give  a  rough 
approximation  of  the  dosage  of  the  average  leakage  .25%,  it  will 
clearly  not  apply  even  roughly  to  tents  showing  any  othcT  p<T  cent  of 
leakage. 

The  effect  of  leakage  upon  the  density  in  a  small  tent  i.s  greater  than 
in  a  large  tent  l)ecau8e  each  unit  of  surface  covers  less  average  depth 
of  gas;  the  quantity  escaping  per  minute  depending  ui)on  the  density. 
It  is  evident  that  if  a  gram  escape  from  each  unit  of  surface  the  first 
minute  from  each  of  two  tents,  the  remaining  gas  is  a  larger  fKTccmtage 
of  the  original  amount  in  the  case  of  the  larger  tent.  The  volume 
behind  each  unit  of  surface  of  tent  is  indicate<l  by  the  ratio  I  and  for 
tents  of  uniform  shape  is  directly  proportional  to  the  diameters. 

Statetl  in  other  words  the  time  required  to  reduce  the  gas  to  50% 
of  its  original  strength  is  twice  as  long  in  the  case  of  a  tree  2()  ft.  in 
diameter  as  would  Ik?  nniuired  for  a  tree  10  ft.  in  diameter  when  each 
is  covereil  with  a  tent  showing  the  same  iM»rcentage  of  leakage. 

The  per  cent  of  leakage  determine  the  time*  reijuinMl  to  reduce  the 
density  to  any  given  ixTcentage.  Very  evidently  the  size  of  the  orifice 
in  tlie  esca|M'  either  of  k  li(|uid  or  of  a  gas  (let ermines  thr  rate  of  escape. 
Two  ofH'nings  will  cause  it  to  |)a.'4s  out  in  half  the  time  and  so  unll 
one  orifice  with  twice  the  effective  area.  The  density  of  the  gas  in  a 
tent  of  .2%'  leakage  will  re<iuin»  twice  as  long  to  drop  to  iyiV'l  as  it 
would  in  the  sanu*  sized  t4*nt  having  .4^.  ^  leakage. 
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The  time  required  to  kill  will  be  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  den- 
sity of  the  gas.  Years  ago  thirty  minutes  were  employed  for  fumi- 
gation but  all  fumigators  now  use  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  One  of  the 
investigations  now  under  way  is  the  determining  of  the  kilUng  strength 
of  gas  for  different  times  of  exposure. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  maximum  density  of  gas  is  obtained  in 
the  generation  which  sometimes  takes  as  much  as  fifteen  minutes; 
it  is  probable  that  a  greater  or  less  time  elapses  after  the  killing  has  been 
accomplished  before  the  tents  iare  actually  removed.  Under  average 
conditions  the  present  period  may  be  considered  justified.  When  we 
have  suflScient  data  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  time  in  certain  cases 
and  advise  the  extending  of  it  in  others.  For  the  present,  however, 
we  must  accept  the  time  and  suppose  that  the  dose  of  four  ounces 
for  a  ten-foot  tree  maintains  the  killing  strength  of  gas  for  the  neces- 
sary period  under  the  average  conditions  of  leakage  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  know  exactly  what  this  period  is. 

To  calculate  the  dose  for  trees  of  different  size  and  for  tents  of  differ- 
ent leakage  we  need  but  to  know  that  the  above  dose  applies  to  .25% 
leakage  for  a  10  ft.  tree  and  that  in  the  case  of  other  trees  the  ratio 
of  increase  or  decrease  of  dose  corresponds  approximately  with  the 
area,  that  is,  when  the  volumes  are  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 8,  the  dose  is  in  the 
ratio  of  1:4. 

The  correct  dose  for  a  tent  consists  of  two  factors,  (1)  the  theoretical 
amount  necessary  to  kill  when  the  tent  is  tight;  (2)  the  amount  of 
increase  to  allow  for  leakage.  When  one  tent  has  twice  the  diameter 
of  another,  provided  they  are  of  the  same  shape,  they  have  the  ratio 
1:8  in  volume  and  if  1  is  the  theoretical  dose  of  the  smaller,  8  is  the 
theoretical  dose  of  the  other.  The  second  factor  for  these  two  tents 
consists  of  numbers,  one  the  square  root  of  the  other.  If  half  the  gas 
escapes  in  ten  minutes,  half  of  the  remainder  will  have  escaped  at  the 
end  of  twenty  minutes.  Now  with  a  tent  of  twice  the  diameter  the 
loss  in  twenty  minutes  will  only  be  that  occurring  in  the  smaller  tent 
in  t€n  minutes.  The  dose  to  compensate  for  the  losses  in  these  two 
tents  during  twenty  minutes  would  require  in  one  case  a  doubling  and 
in  the  other  case  a  fourfold  increase.  The  ratio  between  these  two 
rates  of  increase  is  that  one  is  the  square  root  of  the  other. 

The  formula  would  be 

dose  d'  x  ^y/\ 

in  which  d  =  diameter  and  1  =  leakage  factor. 

Our  unit  diameter  is  10  ft.  and  the  leakage  factor  that  satisfies  the 
condition  of  the  average  dosage  practice  is  four  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing calculation: 
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10  ft.  20  ft. 

Theoretical  1  oz.  

Leakage  factor           4  oz.  2^  =  8 

^4  =  2 

Pro<luct=dose  4    .  


16 

Since  the  amount  of  leakage  has  precisely  the  same  effect  on  the 
leakage  factor  as  the  size  of  tent  the  formula  becomes 

(los(»  =  (l'x  »»**v/l 
in  which  p  =  per  cent  of  leakage  with  .25  as  the  unit. 

Applying  this  formula  tablets  were  calculated  for  the  dose  correspond- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  tree  and  the  degrees  of  leakage  indicated  by  the 
straight  lines  of  the  chart  and  the  curves  indicating  the  dosages  were 
drawn  in  accordance  with  these  calculations. 

The  table  is  based  as  already  indicated  upon  the  actual  practice 
of  fumigators  a.s  regards  the  dose  for  a  10  ft.  tree  with  average  leak- 
age. The  portions  of  the  table  nearest  this  average  therefore  can  be 
looked  upon  a.s  having  an  accuracy  independent  of  the  calculations. 

The  most  probable  error  is  in  the  determination  of  4  as  the  leakage 
factor:  4  is  right  if  U\  oz.  is  right  for  a  20  ft.  tree  but  most  fumigators 
in  fa<*t  give  a  20  ft.  tree  less  than  10  oz.  which  would  indicate  a  larger 
fa<'tor.  In  cas<»  the  leakag<'  fat'tor  should  l)e  more  than  4,  the  n*sult 
would  Ik*  the  slight  widening  of  all  the  <*urv(»s.  making  still  more  pro- 
nounre<l  the  dilTerence  l)etw(»en  the  dosage  of  the*  tight  and  leaky  tent.** 
of  the  same  si/e. 

It  seems  safe  tc»  say  that  the  importance  of  leakage  is  not  less  than 
that  indi(*ate<l  bv  the  chart. 

Of  recent  y<*ars  thrre  has  Imm'U  a  v«Ty  general  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  measuring  the  sizes  of  trees  when  seheduling.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  grave  mistakes  are  made  where  measuring  is  not  done 
i»ut  IK*  matter  how  acrurati'  oin*  may  !m»  in  the  measuring  of  a  tn*e, 
thi>  chart  shows  that  the  fumigat<»r  may  make  the  dose  oidy  a  (piarter 
as  large  as  it  should  In*  or  three  or  four  times  as  gn-at  as  is  neces.««ary 
in  rase  tli«'  tents  are  leaky  or  tight.  No  mistakes  any  when*  near  ai« 
large  as  thi>e  were  f«nin<l  in  all  <»f  the  tlioiisanils  of  measurements 
made  by  u>  to  te>t  the  relation  of  dosage  to  size  of  tree.  \V(»  are 
|(m|  to  (■(»nrlu(le.  tlierefon*.  that  it  is  very  much  more  iiii|M>rtant  to 
ntea^-ure  the  jeakaiie  than  to  measure  the  >i/e. 
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PLANT  LOUSE  NOTES,  FAMILY  APHIDID^ 

(Concluded),  Plate  16 

By  C.  P.  Gillette 

Rhopalosiphum  rhois  Monell. — This  species  was  taken  on  sumac 
{Rhus  sp.)  on  Belle-Isle,  Detroit,  and  at  Fort  Lee,  and  was  extremely 
abundant  on  wild  sumac  about  Georgetown,  D.  C.  At  the  latter 
place  the  sumacs  had  been  so  severely  attacked  that  much  of  the  foli- 
age had  the  appearance  of  having  been  frosted,  and  many  of  the  leaf- 
lets had  fallen.  The  third  joint  of  the  antenna  has  from  five  to  eight 
slightly  raised  sensoria  in  the  specimens  collected.  The  antenna  and 
<;omicle  of  the  summer  winged  form  are  shown  in  figures  1  and  la. 

Rhopalosiphum  caprecc  Fab. — This  species  was  taken  at  Amherst 
and  Webster,  Mass.,  and  at  Fort  Collins,  Col.  It  has  the  willows 
(Salix  species)  for  its  winter  hosts  and  several  species  of  Umbellifer» 
for  its  summer  food  plants.  For  illustrations  and  fuller  notes  on  this 
species  and  R.  pasiinacea  see  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the  June,  1911, 
number  of  the  Journal. 

Amphorophora  rubi  (Kalt.) 

Aphis  rubif  Kaltenbach,  Walker. 
Siphocorine  ru5t,  Koch. 
Siphonophora  rwW,  Buckton. 
Amphorophtra  ruhiy  Schouteden. 

The  above  seems  to  be  the  synonomy  of  this  species.  Examples 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Bragg  at  Webster,  Mass.,  on  Ruhus  occidenialis. 
It  was  also  taken  on  the  same  host  plant  at  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  July 
7-31,  1908.  The  hind  legs  are  very  long,  the  tibiae  being  nearly  as  long 
as  antennal  joints  3,  4,  5,  and  6  together.  For  antenna  and  cornicle 
of  alate  summer  form  see  figures  2,  2a  and  3.  These  specimens  from 
Massachusetts  agree  with  specimens  of  this  species  from  Rubus  fruiU 
cosus  at  Southwater,  Sussex,  England,  July  2,  1909,  collected  and  sent 
to  me  by  Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  except  that  the  specimens  from 
Europe  are  a  little  smaller. 

A  very  similar  species  taken  by  Mr.  Bragg  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  differs 
by  having  cornicles  decidedly  shorter  and  having  joint  4  of  the  antenna 
in  the  alate  viviparae  well  set  with  sensoria. 

Myzus  cerasi  Fab. — Taken  at  Portland,  Mich.,  Rochester  and 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Portland,  Hood  River  and  Corvallis,  Ore.,  on  Pru- 
nus  cerasus;  at  Webster,  Mass.,  on  P.  serotina,  and  on  Prunus  emar^ 
ginata,  var.  mollis^  at  Portland,  Ore.  This  species  is  abundant  on  the 
eastern  slope,  and  occurs  in  a  few  localities  only  on  the  western  slope 
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in  Colorado  on  both  the  sweet  and  sour  cherries.  It  breeds  verj" 
rapidly  early  in  the  season,  often  nearly  covering  the  foliage  ami 
greatly  injuring  the  crop.  Figures  4  and  4a  show  the  antenna  and 
cornicle  of  the  alate  viviparous  female. 

Myzus  rihis  Linn. — This  species  was  taken  at  Chicago  and  at 
Webster,  Mass.,  on  the  garden  currant,  Rihes  rubrum.  Fairly  common 
but  not  abundant  about  Fort  Collins  and  Denver.  Readily  recog- 
nized by  its  smatl  size,  yellow  color,  and  the  puffed  red  blisters  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  currant  leaves  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the 
lice  upon  the  under  surface.  Figures  5  and  5a  show  the  antenna  and 
cornicle  of  alate  viviparous  female  taken  at  Fort  Collins,  7-9-  '07. 

Myzxis  rosarum  Walk. — Abundant  on  rose  bushes  in  Detroit  and 
Portland,  Ore.  An  extremely  abundant  species  on  roses  in  Fort  Col- 
lins, often  ruining  the  flowers,  or  even  the  buds  l)efore  they  open. 
Especially  bad  on  the  climbers.  The  antenna  of  the  alate  viviparous 
form  taken  at  Fort  Collins,  G-10-  *09,  is  shown  at  figure  6,  the  cornicle 
at  6a.  The  hind  tibia  of  an  oviparous  female  is  shown  at  figure  7  and 
the  cornicle  at  7a.  The  last  was  taken  from  rose  at  Fort  Collins, 
Noveml>er  5,  1909.  We  have  also  taken  this  species  upon  cultivated 
8trawberr>'  and  upon  Poieniilla  sp.  Several  males  and  females  have 
been  taken  on  all  the  above. 

Myziis  persicw  Sulz.*. — This  louse  was  only  noted  at  Webster  on 
garden  vegetables,  though  it  is  probal)ly  common  through  most  of 
the  states  traversed.  It  is  abundant  every  year  in  Colorado.  The 
peach  and  plum  are  the  chief  fall,  i^inter  and  spring  hosts,  though  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  fall  lice  remain  viviparous  and  hilxT- 
nate  on  various  herbaceous  plants  out  of  doors  and  upon  various  green- 
house plants,  notably  the  snapdragons  and  the  carnations  indoors. 
See  illustrations  in  Plate  0,  of  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology, 
OctolHT,  1908. 

PhonHion  humuli  Sch. — Taken  on  hop  vines  at  Detroit  and  at 
Webster.  This  lous(»  is  fairly  common  on  Iwth  eastern  and  western 
slopt^s  in  Colorado  and  we  have  kno^n  it  to  remain  on  the  plum  in 
small  numl>ers  throughout  the  .summer.  I  have  never  seen  it  injuri- 
ously abundant  on  the  plum  in  this  state.  Spc^cimens  from  Sussex, 
Eng.,  sent  by  Pn)f«»ss(>r  Cockerell,  seem  in  every  way  like  our  American 
exaiiiph's.  The  antenna  and  cornicle  of  the  alate  summer  form  are 
shown  in  figures  H  and  8a. 

Macrnsiphum  Uinaati  Linn.-  Taken  at  Webster,  Mass.,  and 
Kansas  City  by  Mr.  Bragg  from  Tanacvtum  vulgare:  very  abundant. 
Th('  entirely  black  antenme,  cornicles,  cauda  and  legs;    the  straight, 

'Fnr  illuHtriitionM  of  thu*  k|nmmc8  hch*  BullHin  l.'i3  Col.  Kxp.  Sta.  or  Journal  or 
txnNoMir  KNTf»MoUMlY,  190K.     p.  'ATA^. 
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slightly  tapering  and  moderately  long  cornicle,  and  the  reddish  brown 
abdomen  are  characteristic  of  this  species.  A  very  similar  but  appar- 
ently distinct  species  occurs  on  Artemisia  ludoviciana  in  northern 
Colorado.    See  figures  9  and  9a. 

Macrosiphum  tulipcc  Monell. — A  very  common  louse  where  the 
tulip  tree,  L.  iulipiferay  was  seen  at  Lansing,  Fort  Lee,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Kansas  City,  Amherst  and  Webster.    Figures  10  and  10a. 

Macrosiphum  rudbeckicc  Fitch. — Taken  on  golden  glow  at  Detroit 
and  Webster.  This  is  a  very  common  species  on  Rudbeckiay  both 
wild  and  cultivated,  on  both  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  Colorado. 
We  have  taken  it  upon  Solidago  in  a  few  instances.  The  shorter  cor- 
nicles alone  will  separate  the  fall  adults  from  those  of  solidaginis.  See 
figures  11,  11a,  and  12. 

Macrosiphum  sonchi  Linn. — What  I  believe  to  be  this  species 
was  taken  on  Sonchus  at  Webster,  Mass.,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Notice  the  remarkably  long  third  joint  and  flagellum  of  the  antenna. 
A  great  deal  of  collecting  from  Sonchus  in  Colorado  has  not  given  this 
species.    Figures  13  and  13a. 

Macrosiphum  erigeronensis  Thos. — Taken  at  Fort  Lee  on  Eri- 
geron  sp.  The  species  is  also  fairly  common  at  Fort  Collins  on  Eri- 
geron  canadense.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  antennse  between  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Colorado 
species,  the  former  being  the  shorter.  The  drawings,  figures  14,  14a 
and  15  are  from  an  alate  viviparous  female  taken  July  26  at  Fort 
Collins.    There  may  be  two  species  involved. 

Macrosiphum  roso!  Linn. — Taken  at  Chicago,  Lansing,  Detroit, 
Webster  and  Wood's  Hole,  and  in  both  green  and  pink  forms  on  wild 
roses  at  Portland,  Ore.  Appears  to  be  common  wherever  roses  are 
grown.  This  is  a  common  species  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes  in  Colorado.  Taken  in  both  colors,  green  and  red.  Figures 
16,  16a  and  17. 

Macrosiphum  solidaginis  Fab. — Taken  on  Solidago  at  Washington, 
Webster  and  Portland,  Ore.,  and  on  Aster  sp.  at  Albany  and  Portland, 
Ore.  This  is  a  common  species  on  Solidago  about  Fort  Collins  and 
Denver.    See  figures  18  and  18a. 

Macrosiphum  liriodendri  Monell. — Taken  on  leaves  of  Liriodendron 
tulipifera  at  Washington,  agree  with  specimens  of  the  same  species  in 
the  collection  taken  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Monell  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Davis  taken  at  Urbana,  111.  An  apterous  oviparous 
female  from  Davis  has  the  hind  tibiae  well  covered  with  sensoria  (?) 
in  proximal  two  thirds.  The  males  are  winged.  See  figures  19,  19a, 
20  and  21. 

Macrosiphum    pisi    Kalt. — Taken    from     Trifolium    praiense    at 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  1.  I  also  have  specimens  from  Maryland  sent 
me  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson.  The  specimens  were  taken  by  him  from 
garden  pea,  Pisum  scUivum.  This  is  a  very  abundant  species  in  Col- 
orado on  both  eastern  and  western  slopes  where  we  have  taken  it 
from  the  garden  pea,  Lathyrus  odoraiuSj  alfalfa,  Medicago  sativa; 
and  sweet  clover,  Melilotv^  aWa.  The  examples  taken  from  these 
plants  seem  identical  with  specimens  sent  in  by  Professor  Cockerell  that 
were  taken  from  pea  vines  in  Sussex,  Eng.,  July  4,  1909.  This  species 
has  remarkably  slender  cornicles;  the  antenna  is  ringed  with  black 
at  the  distal  ends  of  joints  3,  4  and  5,  and  in  the  apterous  viviparous 
female  there  are  from  two  to  five  small  sensoria  near  the  base  of  the 
third  joint.  See  figures  22,  22a,  23  and  24.  The  drawings  are  from 
the  European  specimens. 

Macrosiphum  ambrosiw  Thos. — Taken  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  only. 
This  is  a  very  abundant  louse  about  Fort  Collins  every  year  and  espe- 
cially on  Ambrosia  trijida.  We  have  also  taken  it  on  RudbeckiGf  and 
Iva  xanthifolia.    See  figures  25  and  25a. 

Macrosiphum  aahbomi  Gillette. — ^Taken  on  chrysanthemums  grow- 
ing out  of  doors  at  Hood  River,  Ore.  This  louse  is  common  and  often 
quite  destructive  to  chrysanthemums  in  greenhouses  in  Colorado. 
Figures  26  and  26a. 


Plate  16.  The  following  figures  of  antennae,  cornicles  and  tibue  of  Aphidid® 
are  from  the  winged  viviparous  forms  unless  otherwise  designated:  1  and  la,  Rhopa* 
losiphum  rhais;  2  and  2a,  Amphorophora  rubi;  3,  third  antennal  joint  of  apterous 
female  of  same;  4  and  4a,  Myzus  cerasi;  5  and  5a,  Myzus  rihis;  6  and  6a,  Myzua  rosa" 
rum;  7  and  7a,  hind  tibia  and  cornicle  of  oviparous  female  of  same;  8  and  8a,  Phoro' 
don  humuli;  9  and  9a  Macrosiphum  tanaceti;  10  and  10a,  Mac.  tulipct;  11  and  11a, 
Mac.  rudbeckiae;  12,  third  joint  of  antenna  of  apterous  form;  13  and  13a,  Mac.  sonchi; 
14  and  14a,  Mac.  erigeronensis ;  15,  the  third  joint  of  antenna  of  apterous  form;  16 
and  16a,  Mac.  rosct;  17,  third  antennal  joint  of  apterous  form;  18  and  18a,  Mac, 
solidaginis;  19  and  19a,  Mac.  liriodendri;  20,  male;  21,  hind  tibia  of  oviparous  female 
of  the  precedmg;  22  and  22a,  Mac.  pisi;  23  and  24,  antenna  and  cornicle  of  ovipar- 
ous female  of  the  preceding;  25  and  25a,  Mac.  ambrosia;  26  and  26a,  Mac.  sanbomi. 

The  amplification  is  indicated  with  each  figure.  Original,  M.  A.  Palmer, 
Delineator. 
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AN  ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  THE  LITERATURE  ON  INSBCTS 

AND  DISEASE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1910 

By  R.  W.  DoANE,  Stanford  University 

While  the  year  1910  gave  us  no  positive  new  discoveries  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  insects  to  disease,  it  nevertheless  marked  important 
advances  in  the  study  of  several  diseases  dependent  on  insects  for 
dissemination. 

As  during  1909,  greatest  interest  centered  around  the  studies  in 
regard  to  Sleeping  Sickness.  Following  Thimm's  Bibliography  of 
Sleeping  Sickness,  published  late  in  1909,  is  his  subject  index  to  this 
bibliography,  which  is  a  great  help  to  any  one  studying  the  subject. 
The  monthly  list  of  publications  given  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Sleeping 
Sickness  Bureau  contains  more  than  four  hundred  references  to  papers 
and  reports  published  on  this  subject  in  1910.  Many  of  these  deal 
with  the  method  of  transmission  of  the  trypanosome  and  its  devel- 
opment in  the  tsetse  fly.  It  is  now  believed  that  mechanical  trans- 
mission of  the  parasite  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs,  and  it  has  been  definitely 
shown  that  the  trypanosome  undergoes  a  development  in  the  tsetse 
fly  lasting  from  eighteen  to  thirty-four  days. 

Doctor  Samlx)n's  investigations  on  the  cause  of  pellagra,  and  the 
announcement  that  he  finds  that  it  is  transmitted  by  a  SifmUium^ 
have  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  comment.  For  some  time 
I)o<*tor  Samlmn  has  held  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  l)etween  the 
disease'  and  these  flies.  As  a  result  of  last  season*s  investigations  in 
Italy  he  In^lieves  that  he  has  collected  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  these  flies  are  resjwnsible  for  the  dissemination  of  the  disease. 
The  Italian  government  has  been  the  first  to  take  any  definite  steps 
toward  testing  this  theory,  and  has  a[)[K>inted  a  commission  to  examine 
the  evidence  and  to  formulate  any  changes  in  the  existing  laws  that 
it  may  l)e  dtM*me<l  advisable  to  make  on  account  of  the  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  tlu'  disease.  American  physicians  are  slow  to  accept 
this  theory.  At  least  they  are  waiting  to  l)e  shown  that  the  flies  and 
the  disease  always  go  together  in  this  country,  as  SaiiilMiii  claims  that 
they  <lo  in  Italy.  It  will  tak<»  most  conclusive  evidence  to  establish 
thi>  new  theory  in  the  inin<U  of  those  who  have  In^en  working  so  long 
Oh  \\\v  relati4>n  of  maize  to  the  disfa.sr.  The  present  year  should  sc^* 
niu<*h  work  done  on  this  problem  in  .Vnieriea. 

The  «lrath  of  Dr.  Howard  T.  Hieketts  in  Mexi<*o  Tnark**  the  passing 
<if  one  nf  the  most  promising  investigators  in  the  fi<*ld  of  preventive 
medirine.  .Although  still  a  young  man  he  had  aln^ady  aecomplishcHi 
nnirh.     It  is  principally  to  him  tliat  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
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relation  of  ticks  to  spotted  fever.  For  some  time  before  his  death  he 
had  been  working  on  the  possible  relation  of  insects  to  typhus  fever. 
It  was  while  carrying  on  these  studies  that  he  contracted  the  disease 
which  ended  fatally.  But  h6  had  succeeded  in  gathering  much  valua- 
ble data,  and  his  experiments,  taken  with  those  of  others,  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  that  the  common  body  louse  (Pedictdus  vestimenti) 
is  responsible  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease. 

**The  Prevention  of  Malaria/'  by  Doctor  Ross  and  others,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  additions  to  our  literature  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  mosquitoes  to  disease.  Doctor  Howard  in  his  ^'Preventive  and 
Remedial  Work  against  Mosquitoes''  sums  up  our  present  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  subject  treated  in  the  bulletin.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  this  publication  the  well-known  Stegomyia  calopus  masks  under 
the  name  Aedes  calopus.  Most  workers  will  be  more  content  to  accept 
Theobald's  decision  and  go  back  to  the  old  name  Stegomyia  fasciata. 
Part  five  of  Theobald's  "Monograph  of  the  Culicids  of  the  World" 
is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  systemic  literature  of  this 
family. 

Early  in  November  press  dispatches  announced  that  the  first  case 
of  yellow  fever  had  appeared  in  Hawaii.  A  sailor  on  one  of  the  Japa- 
nese cruisers  that  had  just  arrived  from  Mexico  was  found  to  have 
the  disease  and  the  ship  was  held  in  quarantine.  The  utmost  vigi- 
lance will  be  necessary  to  keep  this  disease  out  of  these  and  the  other 
tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  relation  of  flies  to  typhoid  fever 
and  other  diseases  but  with  the  exception  of  Doctor  Currie's  report  on 
the  relation  of  flies  to  leprosy,  but  little  new  evidence  has  been  brought 
forth. 

Several  important  articles  on  fleas  and  plague  have  appeared  in 
various  journals  and  reports.  Mitzmain's  papers  have  given  us  many 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  bionomics  of  the  flea.  McCoy  and 
others  have  shown  the  close  relation  existing  between  the  rats  and  the 
ground  squirrels.  Bulletin  30  of  the  Pub.  Health  and  Marine  Hospt. 
Service  on  *'The  Rat  and  its  Relation  to  the  Public  Health,"  contains 
several  important  articles. 

The  '^Bulletin  of  Entomological  Research,"  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  early  in  1910,  promises  to  be  of  particular  interest  to 
workers  along  this  line.  It  is  issued  by  the  Entomological  Research 
Committee  (Tropical  Africa)  appointed  by  the  Colonial  oflSce.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  several  prominent  workers  in  tropical  medi- 
cine and  entomology.  Besides  several  articles  relating  to  various 
phases  of  tropical  entomology  there  are  many  shorter  articles  and 
notes  that  often  contain  valuable  bits  of  information. 
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The  following  list  makes  no  claim  to  completeness,  but  is  believed 
to  include  most  of  the  English  and  American  publications.  Only  a 
few  of  the  Continental  papers  are  included.  It  may  serve  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  bibliography  given  in  my  ''Insects  and  Disease." 

BIBUOGRAPHY 
Text  or  Ref  erance  Books 

Braun,  M.  and  Lfihe,  M.  A  Handbook  of  Practical  Parasitology.  (Bale)  Loo- 
don,  1010.  (Trans,  by  Linda  Foster.)  An  account  of  the  chief  parasites  of  man  and 
domesticated  animals. 

CasteUani,  Aldo  and  Chalmers,  A.  J.  Manual  of  Tropical  Medicine.  (Wood  4c 
Co.)  New  York,  1010.  Some  four  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  biological  causM 
of  diseases  and  animal  parasites  and  carriers. 

Chapin,  C  V.  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection.  (Wiley  db  Son)  New  York» 
1010. 

Daniels,  C.  W.  and  WiUdnsoo,  E.  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene;  Part  1, 
Diseases  due  to  Protoioa.    (Bale)  London,  1000. 

Doane,  R.  W.  Insects  and  Disease.  (Holt  &  Co.)  New  York,  1010.  A  popu- 
lar account  of  the  way  in  which  insects  cause  or  spread  some  of  our  common 

Hewitt,  C.  Gordon.  The  Housefly  (Mtuca  damestica),  (Sherra  H.  Hughes)  Man- 
chester, 1010.  This  is  a  bringing  together  of  his  recent  excellent  papers  on  this 
subject. 

Hiss,  P.  H.  and  Zinsser,  H.  A  text4xx>k  of  Bacteriology.  New  York,  1910. 
Latest  and  beet  book  of  this  class. 

Morrell,  C.  C.    Death-dealing  Insects  and  Their  Story.    Mancheetor,  1010. 

Ross,  Ronald,  with  contributions  by  Gorgas,  LePrince,  Boyce,  el.  al.  The  Pre- 
vention of  Malaria.  (J.  Murray)  London,  1010.  ''A  most  valuable  work  for  the 
medical  man,  the  biologist  and  the  naturalist." 

Theobald,  F.  V.  Monograph  of  the  Culicidc  of  the  World.  Vol.  V.  (Brit.  Museum) 
London,  1010. 

Report  of  the  Ad\nM>ry  Committee  for  the  Tropical  Diseases  Research  Fund  for 
the  Year,  1000.  I>ondon,  1010.  The  appendices  contain  reports  on  malaria,  try- 
panDHomiamM,  plague,  leprosy,  etc. 

Mosquitoes 

Balfour,  A.  Mosquitoes  ^ith  reference  to  immigration  and  horse  sickness.  Lan- 
cet, Januar>' H,  1910. 

Boyce,  R.  fin«i  Lewis,  F.  C.  The  cfTcct  of  mosquito  lar\'s  upon  drinking  wat^r. 
AnnnlH  Tropical  M(h1.  ami  I^araoit.  Vol.  3  (1010)  no.  5,  p.  501-504.  The  experinu»nts 
show  that  the  pnticncc  of  lar\'ffi  addn  ver>'  materially  to  the  number  of  bacteria 
prcflrnt. 

Craig,  C.  F.  Importance  to  the  army  of  diseases  transmitted  by  mosquitoes 
and  niethodn  for  their  prevention.    Military  Surgeon,  March,  1010. 

Darling,  S.  T.  Notes  on  m<j«quit4M«.  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  A  Hyg.  Vol.  13  (1910) 
DO.  1.  KxiM'rimentu  conduct <•>(]  with  Anof^heUs  aihinusnutf  A.  jMiewlofmndipenniM 
and  SUgimtyin  caloims  h1m)W  tliat  iitolati*d  feiiialnt  after  24  hours  Huck  blood  as  reaidily 
as  f«Tundat4Hl  once;  nialcM  sc«'in  to  livv  ai«  long  aA  fenial(*s. 

Herms,  W.  B.  Anti-mosquito  organixations  in  California.  Bull.  Cal.  St.  Bd. 
Health,  .November,  lOia 
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Howard,  L.  O.  Preventive  and  remedial  work  against  moequitoes.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agric.i  Bu.  of  Ento.  Bull.  88, 1910.  Protection  from  adults;  destruction  of  larv»; 
natural  enemies,  etc. 

Hewlett,  F.  M.  The  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  biting  of  mosquitoes. 
Parasit.    December,  1910. 

SLnabe,  F.  Mosquito  habits  and  mosquito  control.  Science,  June  3, 1910.  States 
that  the  yellow  fever  mosquito  lays  eggs  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  not  on  it.  The 
eggs  may  remain  out  of  the  water  for  a  long  while,  in  the  laboratory  experiments  as 
long  as  five  months,  and  hatch  when  put  in  the  water. 

Morris,  C.  O.    Making  a  lake  mosquito  proof.   Country  life,  March,  1910. 

Newstead,  R.  and  Thomas,  H.  W.  Mosquitoes  of  the  Amason.  Ann.  Trop. 
Med.  &  Hyg.,  June,  1910. 

Potter,  M.  C.  Mosquitoes  and  the  vernal  recurrence  of  chorea.  Woman's  Med. 
Jour.  April,  1910.  Believes  that  mosquitoes  may  sometimes  stand  in  a  causal  relar 
tion  to  the  occurrence  of  this  disease. 

Seal,  W.  P.  Fishes  in  their  relation  to  the  mosquito  problem.  Bu.  of  fisheries 
Bull.  28, 1908  (pub.  1910).  Observations  on  the  habits  of  several  species  of  fish  that 
feed  on  mosquito  larvse. 

Smith,  J.  B.  AzoUa  V8,  mosquitoes.  Ento.  News,  December,  1910.  Attempts 
to  grow  this  plant  in  New  Jersey  unsuccessful.  The  author  found  it  very  effective 
in  controlling  mosquitoes  in  certain  regions  in  Holland,  but  does  not  believe  it  will 
be  useful  in  New  Jersey. 

Vedder,  E.  B.  A  portable  mosquito-proof  room.  Military  Surgeon,  November, 
1910. 

Malaria 

Boyce,  R.    Malaria  prevention  in  Jamaica.    An.  Trop.  Med.  A  Parasit.,  July,  1910. 

Cardamatis,  J.  P.  Malaria  in  children.  Archiv.  de  Med.  du  Enfants.,  September, 
1910.   Children  usually  immune  until  about  two  years  old. 

Chico,  J.  Facts  indicating  that  malaria  may  be  spread  through  other  agencies 
than  Anopheles  mosquito.  Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Hyg.,  August,  1910.  Believes  that 
fruits  may  carry  the  germs,  but  none  found  on  them. 

Craig,  C.  F.  Studies  in  the  morphology  of  malarial  Plasmodium  after  the  admin- 
istration of  quinine  and  in  intraoorpuscular  conjugation.  Jour.  Infec.  Diseases.  Vol. 
7  (1910),  March  1. 

Darling,  S.  T.  Factors  in  the  transmission  and  prevention  of  malaria  in  the  Panama 
Canal  zone.  An.  Trop.  Med.  &  Parasit.,  July,  1910.  An  exhaustive  study  of  many 
phases  of  malaria. 

Darling,  S.  T.  Studies  in  relation  to  malaria.  Bull,  of  Dept.  of  Sanitation,  Isth- 
mian Canal  Com.,  1910.  Includes  descriptions  of  AnopheUSf  breeding  habits,  rela- 
tion to  malaria,  etc. 

Ross,  Ronald.  Prevention  of  malaria.  Pub.  Health,  January  21,  1910.  Malaria 
will  not  remain  long  in  a  region  (1)  unless  Anophelins  are  numerous  enough;  (2) 
unless  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  infected  persons  to  infect  the  mosquitoes;  (3) 
if  the  insects  are  prevented  from  biting  people. 

Vipan,  J.  A.  M.  Malaria  and  the  "Millions'*  fish.  Proc.  Zo5l.  Soc.,  London,  1910, 
p.  146-147.  These  fish  keep  down  mosquitoes  in  Barbados,  but  are  not  as  success- 
ful in  other  localities. 

Wolfendale,  6.  A.  Observations  on  Malaria.  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  A  Hyg.,  May  2, 
1910.  The  author  (who  claims  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  seriously  the  mosquito 
theory  of  infection)  recommends  phenol  lotion,  linG0orlin40to  prevent  mosquito 
bites. 
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Tellow  Ferer 

Bojce,  R.  The  pre  valence,  distribution  and  significance  of  Ste^omyia  fa^eiaia 
in  West  Africa.    Bull.  Ento.  Research,  Januar>%  1910. 

Thomas,  H.  W.    Yellow  Fever.    Am.  Trop.  Med.  k  Hyg.,  June,  1910. 

White,  J.  H.  The  permanent  elimination  of  yellow  fever.  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assn.  Aug.  20,  1910.  Could  be  wiped  out  in  three  years  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000,000  by  fighting  it  in  endemic  centers. 

Filariasts 

Wellman,  C,  Ton  Adelung,  £.,  and  Eastman,  F.  M.  The  relation  of  mosquitoes 
to  filiariasis  in  the  region  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assa.  55 
(1910)  no.  3,  p.  217-218.  CuUx  anuobrinus  and  C.  tartalu  not  efficient  hosts  for 
microfilaria^.    Little  danger  of  infection  in  this  region. 

Lepcoej 

Cnrrie,  D.  H.  Studies  on  Leprosy.  IX,  Mosquitoes  in  relation  to  the  trans- 
mission of  leprosy.  X,  Flies  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  leprosy.  Pub.  Health 
A  Mar.  Hospt.  Ser.  Bull.  39,  Sept.,  1910.  The  reason  that  mosquitoes  that  ha\*v 
fed  on  lepers  do  nc»t  contain  the  lepra  bacilli  is  that  when  these  insects  feed  they 
insert  their  proboscis  into  a  blood  vessel  and  thus  obtain  bacilli-free  blood  un- 
mixed with  lymph.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  absence  of  lepra  bacilli  in  moequi- 
toes,  which  are  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as  carriers  of  the  disease.  Flies  feed 
on  lef>rous  fluids  and  contain  the  bacilli  in  their  intestinal  tract  and  feces  for  several 
days  und  may  convey  them  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  skini*.  natial  niuciisa.  and 
digest iv(>  tracts  of  h<^lthy  persons.  Flics  are  therefore  to  hv  reganl<*(l  n»  one  of  the 
pfNwible  mruns  of  disseminating  leprosy. 

House  Fly 

Bertarelli,  £.  Flies  and  t>'phus  fever.  C<*ntra]bl  Bakt.  Parai«itenk.  Vol.  53 
(1910),  p.  480-49/}.  Submits  exp(*fimental  endentn^  to  show  that  hoiine  ([u*n  may 
serve  ai*  disseminators  of  typhus  fever. 

Byer,  H.  G.  Dissemination  of  disease  by  the  fly.  N.  V.  Me<l.  Juur.,  .Vpril  2.  1910, 
oonsid(*rs  fliiw  as  fNMwible  etiological  factors  in  tuberculosis,  leproHy,  cholera,  plague, 
summer  diarrhea  of  children,  typhoid  an<l  other  diseasf'S. 

Cobb,  N.  A.  Tlie  house  fly.  Nat.  (icog.  Mag..  May,  1910.  Not(*s  on  the  habits 
of  this  fly  an<i  its  relation  to  diseases.    Kxc<'ll(*nt  pictures. 

Cobb,  If.  A.  Notes  on  the  distance  flies  can  travel.  Nat .  CitHig.  Mag.,  May,  1910. 
Not4*:4  on  sc*veral  8|NK;ics. 

Converse,  6.  M.  .-VnMH^biasis.  Bull.  Cal.  St.  Bd.  Health.  OctoUT.  1910.  Points 
out  till'  {NiNtibility  of  fli(i«  fcetling  on  st<M>ls  from  infefrt4il  |>ersoiis  then  flying  to 
tilt'  fiMMi  of  ot)if>n«  and  thuH  (*arr>'ing  tli4>  anin*lm  that  cause  the  (lis<*a.s(\ 

Felt,  E.  P.  Cniitntl  of  flitft  and  (»t)ier  household  insects.  N.  V.  State  Museum 
Bull    \'M\  Frhnmrv,  1910.    .\  n'vision  of  Bull.  129  of  same  museum 

Felt,  E.  P.  <  »l».MTvationh  on  ilu*  hmm*  fly.  Jour.  Kro.  Knto..  F<'bruar>',  1910. 
Ii4-li.'iMf>r  touuni  liielit ;  (|(h>  not  hniil  fn'i'ly  in  dark  plarcx. 

Felt,  E.  P.  .Mfth<MU  of  f^mt rolling  thr  llou^4*  fly  and  thu-  pn*vi*nting  the  dia- 
M'niination  t>f  j|if-i*;i.*««'.  N.  Y.  .M*-*!.  Jour..  .Vpril  2,  1910.  Can*  of  hrnMling  plac<«a 
thi*  Illi•^t  un|Miriarit.  Practiral  annihilation  a  |M»!<MilHljty.  T\\\>  uoul<i  mean  the 
Kivirift!  of  iiianv  llvt*^. 
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Felt,  E.  P.  Typhoid  or  house  fly.  25th  Rept.  State  Ento.  of  N.  Y.,  July,  1910. 
Experiments  seem  to  show  that  this  fly  does  not  breed  freely  in  darkness.  It  is 
practicable  to  construct  dark  cellars  or  bins  where  the  manure  may  be  kept  when 
it  is  not  practicable  to  spread  it  in  the  fields  at  frequent  intervals. 

Girault,  A.  A.  and  Sanders,  6.  E.  The  Chalcidoid  parasites  of  the  common  house 
ay  and  it#  allies.    Psyche,  Vol.  17  (1910)  p.  9-28. 

Gttdgefi  E.  W.  Early  note  on  flies  as  transmitters  of  disease.  Science,  January  7, 
1910.  Refers  to  book  published  in  1769  in  which  the.  author  says  that  he  believes 
that  ''yaws"  are  transmitted  by  flies. 

Gudger,  B.  W.  A  second  early  note  on  the  transmission  of  yaws  by  flies.  Science, 
November  4,  1910.  Quotes  Henry  Roster's  'Travels  in  Brazil  in  1809-1815''  as 
saying  that  this  disease  is  caused  by  flies. 

Hewitt,  C.  G.    House  flies  and  disease.   Nature,  July  21, 1910. 

Jackson,  D.  D.  The  disease  carrying  house  fly.  Rev.  of  Reviews,  July,  1910. 
Points  out  the  dangers  from  this  source. 

Orton,  S.  F.  and  Dodd,  W.  L.  Transmission  of  bacteria  by  flies  with  special  rela- 
tion to  an  epidemic  of  bacilliary  dysentery.  Boston  Med.  A  Surg.  Jour.,  December  8, 
1910.    Organisms  recovered  from  flies  after  several  days. 

Palmer,  J.  W.  The  relation  the  house  fly  bears  to  tjrphoid  and  other  infectious 
diseases.    Atlantic  Jour.  Rec.  of  Med.,  August,  1910. 

Pease,  H.  D.  Relation  of  flies  to  the  transmission  of  infectious  diseases.  Long 
Island  Med.  Jour.,  December,  1910. 

Purdy,  J.  S.  Flies  and  fleas  as  factors  in  dissemination  of  disease;  effect  of  petro- 
leum as  an  insecticide.    Med.  Press  and  Circular,  January  12,  1910. 

Riley,  W.  A.  Earlier  reference  to  the  relation  of  flies  to  disease.  Science,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1910.  Cites  references  showing  that  this  relation  was  suspected  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century. 

Flies  and  typhoid  fever.  Ed.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.  November  19,  1910. 
Points  out  that  some  do  not  remember  that  flies  must  first  become  contaminated; 
that  they  are  not  ordinarily  a  very  important  factor  in  well  sewered  cities  although 
they  may  be  in  some  other  places. 

Abating  the  fly  nuisance.  Current  comment  in  Jour.  Amer.  M^.  Assn.,  August 
20,  1910.  General  fight  against  it.  Dr.  P.  L.  Jones  reports  an  ant  in  the  Philippines 
devours  the  larva;  and  pupae. 

How  to  kill  flies.  Under  dept.  of  "March  of  Events"  in  World's  Work,  August, 
1910.  Reprint  of  rules  published  by  the  fly  fighting  committee  of  the  American 
Civic  Assn. 

The  spider  and  the  fly.  Ed.  in  Independent,  August  18,  1910.  Points  out  the 
difference  between  the  past  and  present  attitude  toward  the  house  fly. 

See  also  the  Reports  of  Local  Clovt.  Bd.  (Gt.  Brit.)  Pub.  Health  and  Med. 
Subjs. 

Myiasis 

Garrood,  J.  R.  Note  on  a  case  of  intestinal  myiasis.  Parasit.,  September,  1910. 
Intestine  of  boy  was  infested  with  larvae  of  Homalomyia. 

Miller,  R.  T.  Myiasis  dermatosa  due  to  the  ox- warble  flies.  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assn.,  December  3,  1910.  Record  of  case  in  which  the  larva  passed  from  a  point 
below  the  knee  to  the  submental  region. 

Nicholson,  J.  L.  Myiasis;  a  report  of  three  cases  of  primar>'  rectal  infection. 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  May  21,  1910.    History  of  such  cases  due  to  the  house  fly. 

Sultan,  A.  B.  Note  on  a  case  of  intestinal  infection  in  man  with  the  larvse  of 
Homalomyia  canicularis.    Parasit,  September,  1910. 
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Swan,  J.  M.  Two  cases  of  external  myiamB.  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  A  Hyg.,  Jaiiu- 
ary  1,  1910. 

PeUagra 

King,  H.  D.  The  etiological  controversy  regarding  pellagra.  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assn.,  March  12,  1910.  The  various  theories  in  regard  to  the  disease  are  discussed. 
Contains  no  reference  to  insects,  but  is  helpful  in  getting  the  point  of  view  of  vaiioiui 
investigators. 

Sambon,  L.  W.  Cause  and  transmission  of  pellagra.  Policlinico,  June  19,  1910 
(Rev.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  July  23,  1910),  Pellagra  follows  watercourses; 
Simulium  breeds  in  water  and  those  exposed  to  bites  of  this  insect  most  often  have 
pellagra;  both  appear  and  disappear  simultaneously. 

Sambon,  L.  W.  The  investigation  of  pellagra.  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  A  Hyg.,  Sep- 
tember 15,  October  1,  and  October  15,  1910. 

LaTindel,  C.  H.  The  theory  of  the  parasitic  origin  of  pellagra.  Pub.  Health  Repta., 
25,  no.  21,  June  3, 1910.  A  sununary  of  Sambon 's  theory  and  the  attitude  of  Ameri- 
can workers  toward  it. 

Sand-fly  transmission  of  pellagra.  Ed.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  November  26, 
1910.    Reviews  Sambon's  findings. 

Recent  investigations  on  pellagra.  Article  in  Nature,  October  27,  1910,  gives 
results  of  Dr.  Sambon's  findings  in  Italy. 

Phloebotofnuf  or  Sand^fly  Fever 

Brit,  C.  Phlcebotomus  or  Sand-fly  fever.  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  no.  2,595  (1910), 
p.  875-878.  P,  papaUuii  can  convey  the  virus  of  this  fever.  The  bite  of  one  fly 
is  sufficient  to  cause  the  disease.  The  flies  are  infective  seven  to  ten  days  aft^r  suck- 
ing \4rulent  blood. 

Leon,  N.  Roumanian  blood-sucking  Diptera.  Centralbl.  Bakt.  Parasitonk. 
54  (1910),  p.  521-523.  Reports  PhUtboiomus  papaiasiif  whose  bite  causes  a  fever 
in  dogs  in  Roumania. 

Phillipe,  L.  Sand-fly  fever,  PhUtbotomtu  fever  (or  Pappatocifiber)  in  Cairo.  Bnt. 
Med.  Jour.,  October  1,  1910. 

Wakeling,  T.  O.  Fever  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  sand-fly.  Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
October  15,  1910.    Describes  the  effect  of  the  bite  and  the  illness  that  later  results. 

TMcoma 

Baton,  P.  B.  The  etiolog>',  prevention,  treatment,  and  cure  of  traooma.  Opthal* 
mic  Record,  August,  1910.  This  is  a  fuller  report  on  his  theory  (published  in  same 
Journal,  September,  1908),  that  horse-flies  are  responsible  for  the  transmission  of 
this  dinease. 

Tsetse  Flies,  Trypanosomes,  and  Sleeping  Sickneta 

(F(»r  a  full  li!*t  of  n>f(*n*nc(>t4  to  th«'Ho  8ubjcH*ts  see  the  Bull,  of  the  Sleeping  Sickneea 
Bu.    Only  a  f«»w  can  U*  Rivi'ii  h<»n*.) 

Bagthawe,  A.  G.  (iUmKiua  fMilftnlis:  a  r6«um6.  Sleep.  Sick.  Bu.  Bull.  no.  14,  Feb* 
ruary.  IIUO.  .\  Hunimar>'  of  the  (»bsor\'ationH  made  since  the  pubhcation  of  the  arti« 
cl<'  on  th<*  t^iuw  fly  in  Bull.  no.  3.  Januar>',  1909.    Not<*H  on  lifo-hiKtor>',  habits,  etc. 

Bagthawe,  A.  G.  The  tranMniiHHion  in  nature  of  Trypanasttma  gamhiense.  Sleep. 
Sirk.  Hii.  Hull..  IS,  Jun<*,  1910.  CVmMiden*  it  not  improbable  that  Hperios  of  Glo99ima 
other  than  fmlfnUts  may  tranHniit  this  tr>'i>an<Ntome. 

Bagthawe,  A.  G.  Sleeping  Sirkn4*ft8  in  \Vhit4*s.  Sleep.  Sick.  Bu.  Bull.,  20,  8ep-> 
iembtTf  1910.    (fivcK  records  of  fifty  raM*s  of  sleeping  sickness  in  Kuro|)ean8. 
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Bagshawe,  A.  6.  Recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  sleeping  sickness.  The 
Lancet,  October  29,  1910:  Trans.  Soc.  Trop.  Med.  &  Hyg.,  November,  1910.  Jour. 
Trop.  Med.  Hyg.,  November  15,  1910. 

Bruce,  D.    Human  Trypanosomiasis.    Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  September  24, 1910. 

Cliagas,  C.  Uber  eine  neue  Trypanosomiasis  dee  Menschen.  Memoriasis  do  Insti- 
tuto  Oswaldo  Cruz.,  Rio  Janerio,  Vol.  1,  1909.  A  disease  similar  to  sleeping  sick- 
ness thought  to  be  transmitted  by  Reduviid  bugs,  especially  Conorhinus  megUtus 
Brum.    A  small  monkey  is  thought  to  be  the  reservoir  of  the  virus. 

Low,  G.  C.  The  transmission  in  nature  of  Trypanoaoma  gambierue.  Jour.  Trop. 
Med.  &  Hyg.,  July  15,  1910. 

Minchin,  B.  A.  and  Thomas,  D.  Transmission  of  Trypanosoma  lewisi  by  rat 
fleas.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  series  B,  82  (1910),  p.  273-285.  Show  that  C.  fasciatus 
can  transmit  T.  levrisi  from  infected  to  non-infected  rats.  Transmission  not  direct^ 
but  parasite  must  undergo  a  development  of  six  or  seven  days  in  the  flea. 

Swellengrebel,  N.  H.  and  Strickland,  C.  The  development  of  Trypanosoma 
letoisi  outside  of  the  vertebrate.  Parasit.,  September,  1910.  Experiments  show 
that  it  develops  normally  in  CeraiopsyUus  fasciaius;  irregularly  or  incompletely 
in  the  rat  louse  or  bedbug,  and  not  at  all  in  the  tick  (O.  moubaUi). 

Strickland,  C.  and  Swellengrebal,  N.  H.  Notes  on  Trypanosoma  lewisi  and  its 
relation  to  certain  Arthropoda.  Parasit.,  December,  1910.  Fleas,  lice,  bugs,  ticks 
and  mites  were  experimented  with  but  the  parasite  was  transmitted  only  by  the  flea. 

Thimm,  C.  A.  Subject  index  to  the  bibliography  of  trypanosomiasis.  Pub.  by 
the  Sleeping  Sickness  Bureau,  1910. 

The  Sleeping  Sickness  Commission  of  the  Royal  Society,  composed  of  David  A. 
Bruce,  A.  £.  Hamerton,  H.  R.  Bateman,  and  F.  P.  Mackie,  published  the  following 
papers  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Royal  Soc.  series  B,  vol.  82, 1910: 

Amakebe:  A  disease  of  calves  in  Uganda,  p.  256-272.  This  disease  of  calves  cor- 
responds to  E^ast  Ck>ast  Fever  of  adult  cattle  and  is  carried  in  the  same  way  by 
RhipicephaliLS  appendievUUus  (brown  tick),  R,  everisi  (red-legged  tick),  and  R, 
simuSj  all  conmion  in  Uganda. 

The  development  of  trypanosomes  in  tsetse  flies,  p.  368-^88.  Show  that  T, 
gambiense  and  other  species  multiply  in  the  gut  of  Glossina  palpalis  and  the  flies 
become  infective,  on  an  average,  thirty-four  days  after  their  first  feed,  and  may 
remain  infective  for  seventy-five  days. 

Tr>'^pano8ome  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  Uganda.  1.  Trypanosoma  pecorumf 
p.  468-479.  This  parasite  causes  an  important  disease  of  cattle  and  is  probably 
carried  by  a  Tabanus  and  not  by  Stomoxys. 

Experiments  to  ascertain  if  cattle  may  act  as  a  reservoir  of  the  virus  of  Sleeping 
Sickness,  p.  480-484.  Experiments  proved  that  they  may  do  so.  Healthy  animals 
may  be  infected  from  them  by  means  of  Glossina  palpalis.  Cattle  in  the  fly  area 
naturally  harbor  T.  gambiense  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  cattle  and  antelope 
may  keep  up  the  infectivity  of  the  fly  for  an  indefinite  period.  Up  to  the  present 
time  there  is  no  proof  that  this  actually  takes  place  in  nature. 

''Muhinyo,''  a  disease  of  natives  in  Uganda,  p.  485-490.  This  is  Malta  Fever 
and  is  conveyed  from  the  goat  to  man  by  the  drinking  of  the  goat's  milk. 

The  natural  food  of  Glossina  palpalis^  p.  490-497.  In  the  first  series  27  per  cent 
of  the  flies  had  fed  on  blood,  the  majority  of  which  was  of  mammalian  origin.  In 
the  second  series  nearly  60  per  cent  contained  the  remains  of  a  blood  meal  mostly 
from  birds  or  reptiles. 

Mechanical  transmission  of  Sleeping  Sickness  by  the  tsetse  fly,  p.  498-501. 
Mechanical  transmission  can  take  place  if  the  transference  is  instantaneous — ^that 
is  by  interrupted   feeding — but  not  if  an  interval  of  time  comes  between  the 
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feedings.     Mechanical  transmisnion  plays  a  much  smaller  part,  if  any,  in  the  spread 
of  Sleeping  Sickness  than  has  been  supposed. 

In  the  first  number  of  vol.  83  are  two  more  papers  on  trypanosomc  diseases  of 
domestic  animals  in  Uganda. 

Rats  and  Squirrels  and  Plague 

Blue,  Rupert  Rodents  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  bubonic  plague.  Pub. 
Health  A  Mar.  Hoept.  Ser.  Bull.,  30,  1910.  Epidemilogical  obeer\'ations,  ground 
Kquirrel  infection,  etc.    References. 

Converse,  G.  M.  Intimate  association  of  rats  and  ground  squirrels.  Pub.  Health 
Rep.  25,  no.  19,  May  13,  1910.  Finds  rats  and  squirrels  occupying  the  same  holes 
and  hiding  under  the  same  bams.    Took  rat  fleas  from  squirrels. 

King,  W.  6.  Plague  and  the  destruction  of  rats.  Jour.  Royal  Inst,  of  Pub. 
Health,  December,  1910.  Discusses  the  recent  outbreak  in  Suffolk  and  methods 
of  fighting  rats. 

Lantz,  D.  E.  Natural  history  of  the  rat.  Pub.  Health  &  Mar.  Hospt.  Ser.  Bull. 
30,  1910.    Classification,  distribution,  habits,  etc. 

McCoy,  G.  W.  Plague  among  ground  squirrels  in  America.  Jour,  of  Hyg., 
December,  1910.  A  re\new  and  a  good  sununing  up  of  the  plague  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

McCoy,  6.  W.  The  evidence  of  plague  infection  among  ground  squirrels.  Pub. 
Health  Rept.  25,  no.  2,  Januar>'  14,  1910.  Considers  it  conclusive  that  the  disease 
among  ground  squirrels  is  caused  by  the  same  organism  that  causes  plague  among 
humans  and  rats. 

McCoy,  G.  W.  Antiplaguc  measures  in  California.  Pub.  Health  Rep.  25,  no.  18, 
May  6,  1910.    Tells  of  the  work  being  done  to  exterminate  rats  and  squirrels. 

McCoy,  G.  W.  Plague  infection  in  Rats.  Pub.  Health  ^  Mar.  Hospt.  S<t.  Bull. 
30,  1910.  M(Mie  of  examination,  characteristics,  lesion.**,  artificial  infection,  etc. 
Refenmcw. 

McCoy,  G.  W.  Plague  infection  in  a  bush  rat.  {.\ei)UtnMfuscipes.)  Jour.  Infcc. 
Diseases,  7  (1910),  no.  3,  p.  308-373.    This  rat  found  to  be  infecte<l. 

McCoy,  G.  W.  Bubonic  plague  in  ground  squim^ls.  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1910. 

McCoy,  G.  W.  and  Smith,  F.  C.  The  susceptibility  to  plague  of  the  prairie  dofc. 
the  desert  wood  rat,  and  the  rock  squirrel.  Jour.  InftH*.  Diseases  7  (1910),  no.  3, 
p.  374-370.  Rook  s<]uim»ls  readily  infected;  evidence*  not  sufficient  in  other 
casc*s,  but  they  a|)p<*ar  t<i  Ix"  susceptible. 

McLaughlin.  'Ilie  menace'  of  plague  in  ground  scjuim*ls.  Bull.  Cal.  t'^t.  Bd. 
Health.  OctolxT.  1910.  A  n*view  of  the  cam*s  of  plague  due  to  gnmnd  squim^l  inf<«c- 
tion.    Points  fnit  i\w  dangers  from  l<*aving  inf<*rt<il  squirn*!.**  in  u  IcM'ality. 

Petrie,  G.  F.  Mixtn  and  plague  Nature.  NovenilnT  3,  1910.  \  short  article 
hliouni)(  tin*  n-Iatmn  of  th«*s«*. 

Rucker,  W.  C.  Not*-  on  plagiif  infiH-tiiMi  in  a  wimmJ  rat  i \rt»(oni4i  fuHcifMrs).  Pub. 
Health  Hip  J.'j.  iin.  1.  January  7.  1910. 

Rucker,  W.  C.  Kirld  o|>^•rati<m^  against  tin*  !«|uim*l  plague  in  California.  N.  Y. 
.MinI  .Jour  .  Jijn«*  is.  1910. 

Rucker,  W.  C.  KfMirnt  i*\t<>nnination.  Pub.  Health  <V'  Mar.  Hospt.  Sit.  Bull. 
'Mi.  I'.Mn     TrappinK.  |N»i.M>niiig.  natural  enenties.  ctr. 

Simpson,  F.  IMagu<*  a»*  a  ninil  problem  Hull  Cal  St  H<l  Health.  (Mober, 
19ln.  1*0111!.".  out  that  a  nicion  wh«*rf  inf<'<'ttii  M|uirn'l.s  cweur  i*  ^afe  only  wh<»n  they 
are  exienninateil. 
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Stiles,  C.  W.  and  Cnme,  C  6.  Internal  parasites  of  rats  and  mice  and  their 
relation  to  diseases  of  man.    Pub.  Health  &  Mar.  Hospt.  Ser.  Bull.  30,  1910. 

StileSf  C.  W.  and  Hassall,  A.  Compendium  of  animal  parasites  reported  for 
rats  and  mice.    Pub.  Health  &«Mar.  Hospt.  Ser.  Bull.  30,  1910. 

Walker,  E.  A.  Transmission  of  plague  in  the  absence  of  rats  and  rat  fleas.  Indian 
Medical  Gazett,  March,  1910. 

Reports  on  Plague  Investigations  in  India.  Issued  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 
Jour,  of  Hyg.,  November,  1910  (Fifth  extra  plague  number).  Among  other  articles 
the  following  refer  especially  to  the  relation  of  rats  and  fleas  to  the  disease:  ''The 
experimental  production  of  plague  epidemics  among  animals."  Fiuther  experi- 
ments which  show  that  the  plague  spreads  rapidly  among  rats  when  fleas  are  present. 
"Interim  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  plague  investigations  in  India." 
A  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached.  They  believe  that  "in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  during  an  epidemic  of  plague  man  contracts  the  disease  from  plague-infected 
rats  through  the  agency  of  plague-infected  rat  fleas." 

The  two  articles  on  observations  on  rat  and  human  plague  in  Belgium  and  Poona, 
especially  the  latter,  show  the  very  close  relation  of  the  prevalence  of  rat  fleas  to 
the  number  of  cases  of  plague. 

The  rat  and  its  relation  to  the  pubUc  health.  By  various  authors.  Pub.  Health 
&  Mar.  Hospt.  Ser.  Bull.  30,  1910.  (No  number  is  is  given  on  the  bulletin  but  it  is 
listed  as  no.  30  in  the  list  of  publications.)  Contains  articles  in  regard  to  the  rat, 
its  parasites  and  its  relation  to  plague,  etc.  Some  of  these  articles  are  listed  in  this 
and  the  following  section  of  this  list. 

Plague  in  England.  Ed.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  November  19,  1910.  Refers 
to  recent  outbreak  of  plague  in  Suffolk,  Eng.;  four  deaths;  rats  and  hares  found 
infected;  immediate  efforts  to  get  rid  of  these  and  clean  up;  work  done  so  quickly 
and  quietly  that  the  public  hardly  knew  about  it. 

Fleas  and  Placue 

Banks,  N.  Ectoparasites  of  fleas.  Pub.  Health  &  Mar.  Hospt.  Ser.  Bull.  30, 
1910.    Describes  and  gives  tables  for  the  identiflcation  of  fleas,  lice  and  mites. 

Fox,  Carroll.  The  flea  and  its  relation  to  plague.  Pub.  Health  &  Mar.  Hospt. 
Ser.  Bull.  30,  1910.  Among  other  things  author  discusses  anatomy  and  habits  of 
the  fleas  and  gives  descriptions  of  the  common  forms.    References. 

McCoy,  G.  W.  A  note  on  squirrel  fleas  as  plague  carriers.  Pub.  Health  Repta. 
25.  no.  15,  April  15,  1910.  Ceratopsyllus  aculuSy  the  ground  squirrel  flea,  trans- 
mitted plague  from  ground  squirrels  to  guinea  pigs  and  from  squirrel  to  squirrel. 

McCoy,  G.  W.  Fleas  as  plague  carriers  between  rats  and  ground  squirrels. 
Pub.  Health  Repts.  25,  no.  20,  May  20,  1910.  C  acuius  can  transmit  plague  from 
ground  squirrels  to  white  rats  and  C.  fasciatus  can  transmit  the  disease  from  rats 
to  ground  squirrels. 

McCoy,  G.  W.  Fleas  collected  from  squirrels  from  various  parts  of  CaUfomia. 
Pub.  Health  Repts.  25,  no.  21,  June  3,  1910.  Records  six  species:  C  acuius;  H, 
anomalus;  Ct.musculi;  A.gallinacea;  H.affims;  Sp.inctqualis. 

Bftitzmain,  M.  B.  A  parasitic  and  a  predator>'  enemy  of  the  flea.  Pub.  Health 
Repts.  25,  no.  13,  April  1,  1910.  A  new  tyroglyphid  mite,  HisiioiUoma  tarsalis  found 
on  C  acuttiSj  C.  fasciatus^  and  L.  cheopis.  A  beetle  {Staphylinus  sp.)  has  been  found 
to  destroy  rat  and  squirrel  fleas;  seems  to  be  quite  eflScient. 

Blltzmain,  M.  B.  Notes  on  agents  use<i  for  flea  destruction.  Pub.  Health  Repts. 
25,  no.  30,  July  29,  1910.  Water  no  value;  glycerine  no  value;  formaUn,  phenol, 
mercuric  chloride,  and  trikresol  in  strengths  used  as  disinfectants  of  little  value. 
Powdered  sulphur  of  no  value;    kerosene  and  miscible  oil  extremely  efficient;   the 
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fumigantfl  bisulfide  of  carbon,  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  sulphur  dioxid  are  hi^ily 
efficient. 

Mitxmain,  M.  B.  Some  new  facta  on  the  bionomics  of  the  California  rodent 
fleas.  Annals  Ento.  Soc.  Amer.  3,  p.  61-82,  1910.  Relation  to  environment,  looo> 
motion,  copulation,  reaction  to  light,  length  of  life,  feeding,  relation  to  plague. 

Mitzmain,  M.  B.  General  obaervations  on  the  bionomics  of  the  rodent  and 
human  fleas.  Pub.  Health  &  Mar.  Hoq>t.  Ser.  Bull.  38,  1010.  Much  the  same  data 
as  presented  in  the  last  reference. 

Rothschild,  M.  C.  A  synopsis  of  the  fleas  found  on  Mus  nanvegicuSf  M,  toUum 
aUxanderinuSt  and  A/,  miuculis.    Bull.  Ento.  Research,  Vol.  1,  pt.  2,  July,  1010. 

Bedbugfl 

Girault,  A.  A.  Preliminary  studies  on  the  biology  of  the  bedbug  (Cimex  Ueiu* 
lariut)  1.  The  effect  of  quantitatively  controlled  food  supply  on  developmctit. 
Jour.  Eoo.  Biol.,  October,  1010.  Reduced  quantity  of  food  did  not  affect  reproduc- 
tion or  sex  but  lengthened  the  cycle  indefinitely,  reduced  the  siie  and  increased  the 
number  of  eodyses. 

Survival  of  bedbugs.  A  note  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  June  11,  1010,  refera 
to  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  W.  Hapgood  in  which  he  kept  the  bugs  in  a  bottle 
without  food  for  nearly  six  months. 

lice 

Andefwm,  J.  F.  and  Goldberg,  J.  On  the  infectivity  of  tabardillo  or  Mexican 
typhus  for  monkeys  and  studies  on  ita  mode  of  transmission.  Pub.  Health  Repta. 
25,  no.  7,  February  18,  1010.  Befieve  that  the  body  louse  {Pedicvixu  vuiimeniiy 
is  the  insect  that  transmits  the  disease. 

Andenon,  J.  F.  and  Goldberg,  J.  Etiology  of  tabardillo  or  Mexican  tj^phus;  an 
experimental  investigation.  Jour.  Med.  Research,  June,  1910.  Disease  not  con- 
tagious, but  authors  believe  that  the  body  louse  is  responsible  for  the  transmission. 

Breinl,  A«  and  Hindle,  E.  Life  history  of  Trypanoaoma  lewesi  in  the  rat  louse. 
An.  Trop.  Med.  &  Parasit.,  March,  1010.  Transmits  this  trypanosome  from  the 
infected  to  healthy  rat  by  means  of  the  rat  flea. 

IflcoUe,  C.  Experimental  research  on  exanthematous  typhus.  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur. 
24,  no.  4,  April,  1010.  Demonstrates  that  the  body  louse  that  infects  hunuui 
beings  transmits  the  disease. 

Rkketts,  H.  T.  and  Wilder,  R.  M.  The  typhus  fever  of  Mexico.  Jour.  Amer. 
Med.  Assn.,  February  5,  1010.  Think  typhus  not  contagious,  but  transmitted  by 
insects,  probably  lice. 

Ricketts,  H.  T.  and  Wilder,  R.  M.  The  transmission  of  the  typhus  fever  oi 
Mexico  (Tabardillo)  by  means  of  the  louse  {Pedictdus  ve9iimenli.)  Jour.  Amer. 
MchI.  .\ssn..  .\pnl  10,  1010.  Details  of  these  experiments  and  summary  of  the  resuha. 
The  fever  was  tranitmitted  from  monkey  to  monkey  and  from  man  to  the  monkey 
by  the  louse. 

RicketU,  H.  T.  and  Wilder,  R.  M.  The  etiology  of  the  typhus  fever  (TabM^- 
dillo)  of  Mfxico;  a  further  prehminary  report.  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  April  23, 
1910.  (>bM*r\-Htion8  and  theoretical  considerations  of  the  etiology  of  the  organiama 
found  in  the  hl<KMl. 

Ricketts,  H.  T.  and  Wilder,  R.  M.  Further  investigations  regarding  the  eti- 
ok>g\'  uf  talmnlillo,  Mexican  typhus  fever.    Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  July  23,  1910. 

Sergent,  £.  and  Foley,  H.  lnvf*stigations  of  recurrent  fever  and  the  method 
of  iti«  tranMmiNHion  in  an  Algerian  epidemic.  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  24  (1010),  no.  5» 
p.  3.'i7-373.    PnitculttJi  itMi/i mmfi  may  tnuiMmit  the  disease. 
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Recent  studies  on  typhus  fever.  Ed.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  December  17, 
1910.    Gives  the  results  of  recent  investigations. 

Bftites 

Costa,  E.  Two  important  parasites  of  the  skin.  Jour.  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
January,  1910.  Dermatobia  noxialis  found  in  tumefactions  of  the  head.  SarcO' 
psylla  penetrans  found  in  ulcerations  in  the  regions  of  the  nails  of  the  feet. 

Dahl,  Fr.  Mites  in  tumors.  Centralbl.  Bakt.  Parsitenk.,  53  (1910),  p.  524- 
533.  Describes  a  mite  in  tumors  in  human  ovary.  Discusses  question  whether  this 
was  simply  a  parasite  in  the  tumors  or  a  part  of  the  cause  of  them. 

Goldberg,  Jos.  The  straw  itch  (Dermatitis  schamberffi);  A  disease  new  to 
American  physicians.  Pub.  Health  Repts.,  25,  no.  23,  June  10,  1910.  Described 
the  disease  and  the  mites  that  cause  it.    Figures  and  photographs. 

Schamberg,  J.  T.  Grain  itch  (Acaro-dermatitis  utricariaides) .  Study  of  a  new 
disease  in  this  country.    Jour.  Cutaneous  Diseases,  February,  1910. 

Webster,  F.  M.  A  predaceous  and  supposedly  beneficial  mite,  PediculoideSf 
becomes  noxious  to  man.  Ann.  Ento.  Soc.  Amer.  3,  1910,  p.  15-39.  (See  also  Bu. 
of  Ento.  Circular  118, 1910,  for  practically  the  same  article.)  Notes  on  mites  attack- 
ing men  in  European  countries.  Probably  P.  ventricosus  now  P.  iritici.  Noted  first 
in  America  as  beneficial.  Often  attacking  men  handling  grain  or  those  sleeping  on 
straw.    Remedy:  Thresh  and  bum  straw  in  the  field. 

Ticks 

Leishman,  W.  B.  Mechanism  of  infection  in  tick  fever  and  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  Spirochceta  dutUmi  in  the  tick.    Lancet,  January  1, 1910. 

Stiles,  C.  W.  The  taxonomic  value  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  stigmal 
plates  in  the  tick  genus  Dermacentor.  Hygenic  Laboratory,  Bull.  62,  1910.  Con- 
tains table  for  families  and  genera  and  description  of  species. 

Theiler,  A.  Ticks  and  tick-borne  diseases.  Vet.  Jour.  66  (1910)  No.  416,  p. 
98-108.    (See  also  Transvall  Dept.  Agric.  Farmers  Bull.  63.) 

Miscellaneous  Articles 

Bruce,  J.  M.  Recent  progress  in  medical  science.  Med.  Press  &  Circular, 
August  3,  1910. 

Gunn,  Herbert.  The  menace  of  tropical  diseases  to  California.  Cal.  St.  Bd. 
Health  Bull.,  September,  1910.  Relation  of  San  Francisco  to  the  orient  and  the 
various  diseases  that  are  to  be  guarded  against. 

Henshaw,  H.  W.  Ground  squirrels  and  spotted  fever.  Rept.  of  Bu.  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey  for  1910.  Tells  of  cooperation  inith  Bu.  of  Ento.  to  study  the  relation 
of  squirrels  and  ticks  to  this  disease. 

Hoif,  J.  R.  Hookworm,  malaria,  yellow  fever  and  their  relation  to  the  health 
of  the  American  citizen.    Woman's  Med.  Jour.,  June,  1910. 

Marshall,  H.  T.  Animal  experimentation  in  relation  to  Protozoan  tropical  dis- 
eases. Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  April  23,  1910.  Showing  how  various  experiments 
have  enabled  investigators  to  make  the  recent  wonderful  advances  in  preventive 
medicine.  Discusses  amebic  dysentry,  Texas  fever,  malarial  diseases,  yellow  fever, 
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INSECTS  AND  SPIDERS  IN  SPANISH  MOSS 

By  Arthur  H.  Rohenfeld,  Tucuman,  Arffcntine  Republic 

Of  the  in.sect  fuuna  of  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  there 
is,  |)erhaps,  li^ss  known  alnmt  that  of  the  swamp  than  of  any  other 
group.  This  is  natural  when  one  considers  the  comparative  isolation  of 
average  swamps.  tli(*  <lif!iculty  of  collecting  in  them  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  th«'  year.  an<l  the  small  economic  importance  to  date  of  an  inves- 
tigation of  swamp  insrcts.  ptr  sc.  Nevertheless,  future  investigations 
of  x\\r  iiisiM'ts  inhabiting  the  swamps  of  various  |N)rtions  of  the  country 
will  viTvlikfly  throw  important  light  upon  the  life  histories,  c»8i)ecially 
the  hibernating  habits,  of  several  «»f  our  most  important  economie 

Sprfirs. 

In  thf  winter  of  llM)S-(>9,  under  the  «lirection  of  Prof.  Wilmon 
Nrwrll.  tht'  writer  exainine<l  a  nuinlnT  of  lots  of  the  ordinary  SpaniHh 
moss.    Tillnmhia   usneoidiJt,  of  the   Ixiuisiana  swamps,   in  order   to 
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ascertain  the  number  of  boll-weevils,  Anthonomus  grandis  Boh.,  passing 
the  winter  in  this  excellent  hibernating  material.  The  results  of  these 
investigations,  so  far  as  the  boll-weevil  is  concerned,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Newell  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Dougherty  in  Circular  31  of 
the  State  Crop  Pest  Commission  of  Louisiana.^  It  occurred  to  the 
writer  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  collect  all  insects 
occurring  in  this  moss,  as  well  as  all  spiders,  keeping  an  accurate 
record  of  the  number  of  each  species  taken,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
moss  in  each  lot  examined.  Notes  were  also  to  be  kept  as  to  whether 
the  insects  found  were  alive  or  dead,  but  it  was  discovered  that  all 
insects  taken  were  alive,  this  point  illustrating,  as  Messrs.  Newell 
and  Dougherty  have  already  pointed  out,  the  excellence  of  the  Spanish 
moss  as  hibernating  quarters.  From  the  number  of  insects  and  spiders 
taken  from  each  lot  of  moss  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the 
approximate  number  which  would  occur,  in  similar  proportion,  to  a 
ton  of  the  moss  from  the  same  location.  While  these  calculations 
might  not  always  be  verified  in  actual  practice,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  figures  given  represent  fairly  accurately  the  conditions  as 
regards  habitation  of  the  various  insects  in  the  moss  at  different  times, 
in  terms  of  number  of  insects  per  ton.  Of  course  this  might  not  be  the 
case  where  nests  of  ants  were  foimd  in  the  rotten  twigs  among  the 
moss,  as  in  the  case  of  Cremastogaster  lineolata  on  December  23,  1909. 
In  this  case  only  the  adult  ants  actually  taken  from  the  moss  were 
counted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Spanish  moss  is  much  sought  after  by  a 
large  number  of  insects  as  hibernating  quarters,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
much  greater  number  of  insects  taken  from  the  moss  during  the  winter 
months  than  during  the  warmer  month  of  June.  This  will  also  be 
seen  to  hold  good  for  the  spiders. 

Practically  all  insects  taken  were  in  the  adult  state,  unless  otherwise 
noted  in  the  records.  During  the  examinations  of  the  moss,  three  or 
four  Geometrid  larvse  were  taken,  but  were  not  bred  to  maturity. 

The  writer  has  pondered  much  over  the  best  method  of  presenting 
this  data.  It  was  at  first  thought  advisable  to  average  the  winter  and 
summer  lots  of  moss,  thus  reducing  the  report  to  two  tables,  but  this 
was  later  considered  inadvisable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  study  of 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  several  species  for  the  diflferent 
periods  of  the  year  might  be  of  much  interest.  Hence  it  has  at  last 
been  decided  to  publish  the  findings  of  each  examination  in  full,  even 
at  the  risk  of  making  the  tables  of  undue  length.  There  is  given  below, 
therefore,  in  chronological  order,  the  number  of  each  species  of  insect 
and  spider  collected  from  each  lot  of  moss,  together  with  date  of  col- 
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lection  and  the  weight  of  the  moss  examined,  from  which  has  been 
calculated  the  average  number  of  insects  per  ton  of  moes,  presuming 
that  the  moss  examined  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the  average  inhabi- 
tants in  that  locality.  The  number  of  insects  likely  to  inhabit  a  swamp 
during  the  winter,  per  acre,  might  also  be  approximated,  but  the  trees 
vary  so  much  in  their  load  of  the  moss,  and  the  number  of  trees  bearing 
moss  in  the  swamps  is  also  so  variable  for  different  locations,  that  such 
a  calculation  would  be  extremely  difficult. 

All  moss  was  collected  in  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  Mansura,  in 
Avoyelles  Parish,  Louisiana,  near  the  center  of  the  state.  The  collec- 
tions were  made  by  Mr.  Malcolm  S.  Dougherty,  who  was  located  at 
Mansura  in  charge  of  the  hibernation  experiments  carried  on  by  the 
Crop  Pest  Commission  at  that  place. 

In  obtaining  the  weight  of  moss  in  each  lot,  the  gross  weight  of  the 
moss  was  first  obtained  before  examining  it  for  its  insect  contents. 
During  this  examination  all  twigs  of  any  appreciable  size  were  removed, 
and  the  weight  of  these  later  subtracted  from  the  gross  weight  of  the 
original  lot.  In  this  way  the  actual  weight  of  the  moss  itself  was 
gotten. 

The  moss  was  examined  by  placing  it  upon  a  table  covered  with 
white  oilcloth  or  paper,  and  tearing  it  into  fine  shreds,  holding  the 
strands  against  the  light  of  a  iivindow  so  that  any  insect  in  them  would 
be  readily  seen,  while  those  dropping  upon  the  white  tablecover  could 
also  be  easily  collected. 

December  15,  1908 

19.26  Ibft.  of  Tillandsia  U9netwies 

INSEtTA. 

No.  found  Approrimatw 

Sp4€Ut  in  U4  So.  p§r  t^n 

Panimiufl  longulitf 04  14. 100 

Anthonomufl  HuturaliH 40  6,000 

Anthonomus  KrandiM 16  2 ,  400 

Nexara  viridula 14  2. 100 

LixuM  niUi*cu]uM 8  1 ,200 

BrurhuH  rnirntatiw 6  900 

Maiituni  floridiinn 6  900 

8|M*niu»;>hagiu«  robiniu' 5  750 

Bluttifi.  iiniiiutun*     4  600 

NvHiiu*  raliforiiiruM 4  600 

Pliyiiiuta  «*nie«ji  Ijnii..  milMtp.  fancnata  (tray 4  600 

DiMmyrha  iM-niisylvanira 3  450 

^^itlra  spiniix-!* 3  450 

I«arfCiD«  MurriiirtiiM       2  300 

Phul:u*niM  |M>iiirillatiiA ....  2  300 

iVyllolMira  22-|mn<Mata 2  300 

Aflulni  <NMilata            1  150 

Anthimnmwt  M*ut<*IUtuN 1  150 
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Ceratoma  trifurcata 

Chlamys  plicata , 

Cremastogaster  lineolata. . 

Cymodema  exiguum 

Epilachna  borealis 

Eudiagogus  roeenschoeldi . 

Hyperaspis  signata , 

Leptostylus  aculiferus 

Pangeus  bisulcatus  (pupa) 

Sinea  sp 

Triphleps  insidiosus 

Tribolium  ferrugineum 

T3rpophorus  canellus 


Totallnsects. 


ARACHNIDA 


Grammonota  maculata. 
Anyphena  sp.  (young) . 
Dendryphantes  lineata. 

Dictyna  foliacea 

Phidippus  sp.  (young) . 
Zelotes  sp.  (young)  — 
Herphyllus  pallescens. . 

Oxyopes  salticus 

Philodromus  diversus. . 

Runcinia  aleatoria 

Theridion  spirale 


No.  found 

ApproximaU 

in  lot 

No.  per  ton 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

228 

34,200 

27 

4,050 

4 

600 

2 

300 

2 

300 

2 

300 

2 

300 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

Total  Spiders. 


44 


December  23,  1908 

9.5  lbs.  TUlandsia  usneoides. 

IN8ECTA 

Cremastogaster  lineolata 1 ,075 

Paromius  longulus 113 

Anthonomus  suturalis 

Lixus  musculus 

Anthonomus  grandLs 

Blattid,  immature 

Eudiagogus  rosenschoeldi 

Mantura  floridana 

Psyllobora  22-punctata 

Sinea  spinipes 

Bruchus  cruentatus 

Nezara  Nwdula 

Phalacnis  penicillatus 

Spermophagus  robinia? 

Anthonomus  suturalis,  var 

Harmostes  fraterculus 

Nysius  califomicus 

Phymata  erosa  Linn.,  subsp.  fasciata  Gray 

4 


6,600 


75 

225,750 

13 

23,730 

79 

16,590 

18 

3,780 

15 

3,150 

13 

2,730 

8 

1,680 

5 

1,050 

4 

840 

4 

840 

3 

630 

3 

630 

3 

630 

3 

630 

2 

420 

2 

420 

2 

420 

2 

420 
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Spectet 

AnthicuB  pubeHcomt 

Blattid,  immature 

Brochymcna  4-puHtulata. 
Car>'olK>ni8  arthriticuM. . . 

Camda  bmttata 

Leptostyliw  aculifemn 

Lobopoda  er>'throcnomuK. 
Tribolium  forru|cineum . .  . 


Total  Insects 1 .362 


ARACIINIDA 


Anyphflpna  fallens  (young) . . . . 

Grammonota  maculata 

Phidippus  audax  (young) 

niilodromus  diversus  (young) 

MimetuB  interfector 

Oxyopes  scalaris  (young) 

Dendn-phantea  octa\nis 

Epeira  wit  tf elds  (young) 

Clubiona  exoepta  (young) 

Clubiona  sp.  (young) 

Dictyna  foliaoca  (young) 

Epeira  lab>Tinthea 

Misumena  sp.  (young) 

Theridium  sp.  (young) 

TmarHUH  caudatus 


\o.  found 

Approrimuitt 

in  Id 

So.  per  Urn 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

1.362 

286.020 

13 

2.730 

12 

2,520 

8 

1.680 

5 

1.050 

3 

630 

3 

630 

2 

420 

2 

420 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

210 

Total  Spi<lorH. 


55 


January  6,  1909 

J 4'*'^  Hm*-  Tillamhia  untieoifie^. 

IN8ECTA 

Creniiuttogaster  lineolata 291 


Parr>iniuH  longuluH 

Hlattid,  immatun' 

Anthommiuft  grandis  .    . 

Brurhus  cruentatus 

Sperniophagui*  robiniu* . . . 
Anthicus  pulM*MH*m« 
Disonycha  penrL**ylvani<*a 
I'lialarnis  |M'ni(>illatus  . 
Acyl.*timib  civoti 
Agallia  l-punctata  '  larva  p 
Ix'pt«»«.Tylu-i  anilifcni- 

Mv«Mlirfni>  dciitii-olli!-. 
Ny*iu?»  rjilifnrniiMis. .    . 
Psina  «\in**lla 
Sinra  ^plni|>^•^ 
Tarhiiihl,  iini<li'fitili<*<l 

I'iital   InH-<*t»» 


41 

6 

5 

3 

3 
2 

2 


11.550 


'MV\ 


39.285 
5.535 
810 
675 
405 
405 
270 
270 
270 
i:)5 
135 
135 
135 
135 
135 
135 
135 
135 

49.140 
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ARACHNIDA 


Specie* 

Grammonota  maculata  — 

Mimetus  interfector 

Philodromus  diversus 

Clubiona  sp.  (young) 

Dendryphantes  octavus. . . 
Philodromus  sp.  (young) . . 
Clubiona  excepta  (young) . 

Liobunum  sp.  (young) 

Misumena  sp.  (young) 

Oxyopes  scalaris  (young) . . 

Dolomedes  sp.  (young) 

Epeira  wittfeldse  (young) . 

Liobunum  vittatum 

Peckhamia  picata 

Pisaurinia  undata  (young) 
Phidippus  audax  (young) . 
Sergiolus  bicolor  (young) . . 
Tmeticus  tridentatus 


Total  Spiders. 


£0  lbs.  TiUandsia  usneoides. 


January  11,  1909 


INSECTA 


Cremastogaster  lineolata. 

Anthonomus  suturalis 

Paromius  longulus 

Anthonomus  grandis 

Eudiagogus  rosenschoeldi 
Spermophagus  robini^e. . . 

Nysius  calif omicus 

Anthonomus  albospilus. . 

Nezara  viridula 

Adalia  oculata 

Apion  n.  sp 

Bruchus  cruentatus 

Cymodema  exiguum 

Cjrphon  obscunis 

Leptoj'pha  mutica 

Zelus  sp.  (nymph) 

AraKjerus  fasciculatus. . . 


Total  Insects, 


ARACHNIDA 


Philodromus  diversus. . 
Anypho^na  sp.  (young) 
Mimetus  interfwtor. . . 

Oxyopes  salticuj* 

Epeira  wittfeldie 

Liobunum  sp.  (young. 
PhidippuH  sp.  (young) . 


No.  found 

ApproximaU 

in  lot 

No,  per  ton 

12 

1,620 

8 

1,080 

5 

675 

4 

540 

3 

405 

3 

405 

2 

270 

2 

270 

2 

270 

2 

270 

135 

135 

135 

135 

135 

135 

135 

135 

51 


6,885 


96 

9,600 

48 

4,800 

31 

3,100 

11 

1,100 

6 

600 

5 

500 

4 

400 

3 

300 

2 

200 

1 

100 

1 

100 

1 

100 

1 

100 

1 

100 

1 

100 

1 

100 

1 

100 

114 

21.400 

29 

2,900 

14 

1,400 

5 

500 

4 

400 

3 

300 

3 

300 

3 

300 
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SpeciM 

Dendryphantes  octavus. 
Gayenna  sp.  (young) . . . 
Grammonota  maculata. 

PhidippUB  audax 

Eur>'op6iB  funebria 

Metacyrba  t«niola 

Philsua  militaris 

Thanatidiufl  dubius 

Tmareufl  caudatuB 


Total  Spiders. 


January  20,  1909 

t7  Ibff.  TiUandna  uanecidtB, 

INSECTA 

Paromiufl  longulus 

AnthonorauB  suturalis 

lixus  muflculufl 

Nysius  californicua 

PhalacniB  penicellatus 

Cremastogaster  lincolata 

Disonycha  pennsylvanica 

Unidentified  Coleoptera 

Neiara  \'iridula 

Harmnetefl  fratorculus 

Phyniata  eruna  Linn.,  Hul>Hp.  fanriuta  (Sray 

pHvllolwra  22-punctatu 

Blattid,  immature 

HrurhuM  rruentatus 

Calleida  decora 

Cycloneda  munda 

Cyphon  olMScuniit 

Dicerca  obacura,  var.  lurida  Fabr 

Eudiagoguii  ru0enHcha*ldi 

Gr>ilid,  immature 

Sinea  ispinipcv 

8pemiophaguii  robiniie 

T\f  M>phorui«  canollufl 


Total   IriiH-ct*. . .  . 

I)fiiilr\phanti*}«  (N'taviis.    . 
(iniiiiiiintuitH  inaculatH. . 
Anyph:i*iia  >p.  <  voting  i. .  . 

IMiidippiis  audax 

K|M'ira  Hittffldu*  'young).. 
Kur\o|fe<.i<«  fun«'lin.'<  :  voung) 
I'hilfMlroiiiu^  divrixu)* 

Total  Spui«T« 


AKACIINID.\ 


No.  found 
in  lot 

2 
2 
2 
2 


74 


36 

26 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 
o 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

1(K) 


3 
«> 

2 

1 
1 
1 

U 


N:ptrUm 
200 
200 
200 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


7,400 


2,664 
1,924 
444 
296 
296 
222 
222 


296 
148 
148 
148 


7,844 

296 

222 

148 

148 

74 

74 

74 

1.036 
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14'S  lbs.  TiUandsia  uaneoides. 


January  27,  1909 


INSECTA 


Sp«eUa 

Anthonomus  suturalis 

Paromius  longulus 

Lixus  musculus 

Phalacrus  penicellatus 

Nysius  califomicus 

Bruchus  cnientatus 

Blattid,  immature 

Anthonomus  grandis 

Phymata  erosa  Linn.,  subsp.  fasciata  Gray. 

Disonycha  pennsylvanica 

Brochymena  arborea 

Calandra  oryz» 

Gryllid,  immature 

Nezara  viridula 

Psyllobora  22-pimctata 

Sinea  spinipes 

Spermophagus  robinise 

Acylamus  ergoti 

Anthonomus  suturalis  var 

Ceutorhynchus  sp 

Crepidodera  rufipes 

Cycloneda  munda « 

Eudiagogus  rosenschoeldi 

Haltica  ignita 

Tribolium  femigineum 

Tj'pophorus  canellus 


Total  Insects. 


ARACHNIDA 


Phidippus  audax 

Grommonota  maculata. . . 
Anyphfl^na  sp.  (young) . . 

Dictyna  sp.  (>'oung) 

Oxyopes  scalaris  (young) . 
Philodromus  diversus — 
Epeira  wittfeldce  (>'oung) 
Herphyllus  sp.  (young) . . 


TotAl  Spiders. 


17.6  lbs.  Tillandsia  usneoides. 

Anthonomus  suturalis 

Harmostes  fraterculus 

Hemiptera,  unidentified 

Mantura  floridana 

Diolcus  chrysaorrhoBUS 


June  6,  1909 


INSECTA 


No.  found 

ATyjfroximaU 

in  lot 

No.  per  ton 

89 

12,282 

74 

10,212 

11 

1,518 

9 

1,242 

7 

966 

6 

828 

5 

690 

4 

552 

4 

552 

3 

414 

2 

276 

2 

276 

2 

276 

2 

276 

2 

276 

2 

276 

2 

276 

138 

138 

138 

138 

138 

138 

138 

138 

138 

235 

32,430 

4 

552 

3 

414 

2 

276 

2 

276 

2 

276 

2 

276 

1 

138 

1 

138 

17 


3 
2 
2 
2 
1 


2,346 


342 
228 


114 
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Sptcit* 

Spermophagus  robinia* 


Total  Insects 

Grammonota  maculata 


ARACHNIDA 


16  Ibfl.  TiUaruisia  usneoide*. 

DiolcuB  chiysDorha'iiB 

Mantura  floridana 

Blattid,  immature 


June  15,  1909 

IN8ECTA 


Total  InaecU 

Proethesima  n.  sp.  (young) 


ARACHNIDA 


15.75  Ibfi.  TUlandsia  usneoideji. 

CremaAtogaHter  lineolata 

Blatclla  dilatator 

Nyctobat«8  pcnn8ylvanica 


June  21,  1909 


INSECT  A 


Total  Inaectit. 


IS  ll)!*.  TiUnntUin  tutneoiflrH. 

Cn*nuu<toKaHt(*r  limnilata. . . 

AntlKinonius  mituralis 

Calandra  or>'ZH! 

Mantura  floritiana 

Catoraina  sp 

ParatcnetUH  sp 

SiiUruupius  n)oh>sta 

Total  InscM'ts. . 
CiraMiiiiunot:i  iiianihita 

M:iiitur:i  tinrnLth:! 
I*liil(>iiTliM«  hf|i.iiiiMi-. 

'r<»t:il  Ili*«'«"t'« 

I)»'ii«ir>f»li:im«  ^  *p     yininK 
i  ir:iliiIliMti«»T:i  iii:ii-iil:it:i 
l*P>«lh«>-llli:i  -p      \niiliK 

Ti»l:il   SpMJfP* 


ARACHNIDA 

None  Taken 
June  22,  1909 

IN8KCTA 


ARACHNID  A 


Junr  M,  VJijy 


IN«*K<TA 


AI<A<  HMI)\ 


N:  found 

1 
11 

3 


9 

4 
2 

15 
5 


11 


6 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
I 

ir> 


•I 


1 


S0.  ptttmm 
114 


1.254 
342 


1.125 
500 

250 

1.875 
625 


9 

1 .  143 

1 

127 

1 

127 

1.397 


924 
308 
308 

3fl8 
154 
ir>4 
154 


2. MO 


154 


1*5 


190 
05 

as 

2H5 
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Remarks  on  Insects 

Summarizing,  we  find  that  there  are  just  60  genera,  representing 
65  species  of  insects,  if,  for  convenience,  we  count  the  variety  of 
Anthonomus  siUuralis,  taken  on  December  23d,  as  a  species.  That 
Tillandsia  usneoides  exercises  a  strong  attraction  as  hibernating  quarters 
for  both  insects  and  spiders  is  plainly  shown  by  the  large  difference  in 
number  of  species  found  in  winter  and  summer  lots  of  Spanish  moss, 
and  by  the  difference,  even  more  striking,  between  the  average  number 
of  insects  or  spiders  per  ton  for  the  two  periods.  Of  the  60  genera  and 
65  species  of  insects  found,  53  and  58,  respectively,  occur  in  winter, 
while  only  15  genera  and  species  are  found  in  summer.  Seven  genera 
and  species  were  found  in  the  June  lots  which  did  not  occur  in  the  winter 
lots,  and  these  were  found  only  in  very  small  numbers.  Nor  is  the 
summer  population  found  in  the  different  lots  of  moss  so  regular  as 
that  of  the  winter,  Only  one  species  being  found  in  four  out  of  the  five 
summer  lots  of  moss,  and  only  three  species  in  as  many  as  two  lots. 
Eleven  out  of  the  fifteen  species  taken  in  June  occur  in  but  one  collection 
of  moss,  while  just  one  half  of  the  fifty-eight  species  taken  during  the 
winter  occur  in  two  or  more  lots. 

By  number  of  insects  per  ton  the  average  populations  of  the  winter 
moss  was  71,839,  while  the  average  of  the  summer  lots  is  found  to  be 
but  1,405  insects  per  ton.  In  winter  the  proportion  of  spiders  per 
ton  to  insects  per  ton  is  found  to  be  as  one  to  twelve,  whereas  in  summer 
it  is  as  one  to  five. 

Of  the  insects  taken  from  the  six  winter  collections  of  moss 

29  species  occur  in  1  lot 
10  species  occur  in  2  lots 
3  species  occur  in  3  lots 

3  species  occur  in  4  lots 
9  species  occur  in  5  lots 

4  species  occur  in  6  lots 

The  most  widely  distributed  insects  taken  during  the  v^inter,  the 
number  of  lots  of  moss  in  which  they  were  found,  and  the  average 
number  of  insects  per  ton  for  the  six  winter  lots,  are  given  below. 

No.  loU  in  Av.  No.  per  ton 

ln§0ci  which  found         in  6  wintor  loiM 

Cremastogaster  lineolata 5  45,834 

Paromius  longulus 6  11 ,557 

Anthonomus  suturalis 5  6,933 

Anthonomus  grandis 5  1 ,313 

Lixus  musculus 5  1 ,  179 

Nezara  viridula 5  584 

Bruchus  cruentatus 5  489 

Nysius  califomirus 6  469 
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No.  ioU  in  A9,  N:  ptr  iam 

JfiMd  wAuA  found  in  6  winUr  ImU 

Phalacnis  penicellatUB 5  456 

Eudiagogus  roeeoschoeldi 5  440 

Spermophagus  robiniie 6  439 

Sinea  spinipes 5  296 

In  the  winter  lots  Cremastogaster  lineolaia  occurs  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  species  collected,  ranked  by  number  per  ton,  three  times. 
Paromius  longidus  occurs  first  twice,  second  three  times  and  third  once. 
In  summer  this  species  is  not  found  at  all.  Anthonamus  suturalis  is 
found  first  once,  second  three  times  and  third  once.  Lixus  musctUus 
occurs  third  twice,  fourth  once  and  fifth  once.  It  will  be  observed  that 
several  species  which  are  found  in  only  five  of  the  six  winter  collections 
of  moss,  occurred  in  these  lots  in  such  large  numbers  that,  in  average 
number  per  ton  for  the  six  lots,  they  stand  higher  than  several  species 
which  were  found  in  every  lot  collected. 

Probably  the  most  striking  figure  in  this  article  is  that  of  1,313  boll- 
weevils  per  ton  of  moss  as  the  average  for  the  winter  moss.  Messrs. 
Newell  and  Dougherty  have  shown  *  that  Spanish  moss  carried  boll- 
weevils  over  the  winter  better  than  any  other  hibernating  material, 
and  an  average  number  of  over  a  thousand  of  these  dangerous  inscKrts 
to  each  ton  of  moss  in  a  central  Louisiana  swamp  would  certainly 
furnish  a  vast  number  of  unwelcome  guests  to  the  nearby  cotton- 
planters. 

Of  the  insects  found  in  the  five  lots  of  moss  collected  in  June,  we 
find  only  four  occurring  in  more  than  one  lot.    These  are 

No.  lot9  in  Aw.  \o.  per  ton 

InBtft  vhich  found       in  6  ouwmwmor  lote 

CrpmuKt(»ga8tor  lineolata 2  413 

DiolcuM  chn'KHorrhoutj 2  24ft 

Mantura  flon<lana 4  226 

AnthonomuB  suturaliH 2  130 

It  is  significant  that  not  one  boll-weevil  was  found  in  summer. 

Remarks  on  Spiders 

Of  spi<lrrs  thm*  are  28  genera,  representing  40  specit*8,  27  genera  ami 
:iS  ?*prrirs  (KTurring  in  the  winter  collections.  In  the  summer  only 
X\\xvi\  gentTii  iin<l  species  are  found,  one  genus,  Prosthesxma^  not  occur- 
ring in  the  winter,  and  the  undetermined  8|)ecies  of  Dendryphanies  is 
also  lurking  in  the  ^linter  collections. 

Th«'  average  spider  population  of  the  six  lots  of  moss  collectc^l  during 
the  rooler  months  is  found  to  be  5.909  per  ton,  while  for  the  June  lots 
it  falls  to  281    per  ton.      Of  the  spiders  taken  from  the   six  winter 

'C'in'tilur  31,  Stuti*  Cnip  IN*t<t  CommiKKion  of  I^miMiana,  1900. 
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collections  of  moss,  21  species  were  found  to  occur  in  one  lot  only,  9 
species  in  two  lots,  and  2  species  each  in  three,  four  and  all  five  lots. 

The  most  common  spiders  taken  during  the  winter,  the  number  of 
lots  of  moss  in  which  they  were  found  and  the  average  number  of 
Arachnids  per  ton  for  the  six  winter  lots,  are  given  below. 

No.  lota  in         At.  So.  per  ton 
Spider  whidi  found        in  6  winter  loto 

Grammonota  maculata 6  1 ,504 

Philodromus  diversus 6  854 

Anyphsena  sp 4  606 

An3rphsna  fallens 1  455 

Phidippus  audax 5  452 

Mimetus  interfector 3  368 

Dendryphantes  octavus 4  220 

Oxyopes  scalaris 3  196 

Epeira  wittfeldae 5  178 

Grammonota  maculata  and  PhUodromus  diversus  occur  in  all  six 
winter  lots,  the  former  twice  leading  the  list  of  spiders  arranged  by 
number  per  ton,  and  occurring  second  three  times.  It  occurs  tenth 
once.  / 

The  following  three  species  were  the  only  ones  found  in  the  June 
collections. 

No.  lot9  in         Av.  No.  per  ton 
Spider  vAidb  found       in  6  eummer  UU 

Prosthesiina  n.  sp 2  144 

Grammonota  maculata 3  118 

Dendryphantes  sp 1  19 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  MEETINGS,  DECEMBER,  19x1 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists^  Entomological  Society  of  America  and  Association  of 
Official  Horticultural  Inspectors  will  he  held  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Partial  arrangements  for  the  meetings 
are  already  under  way  and  the  attention  of  the  entomologists  is 
called  to  the  matter  at  this  time,  so  that  they  may  know  what  progress 
is  being  made  and  plan  in  advance  to  attend. 

The  Entomological  Society  of  America  will  meet  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  Deceml)er  26  and  27.  It  is  expecte<l  that  a  joint  meeting 
will  be  held  on  one  of  these  days  with  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists;  and  if  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made 
the  first  session  of  the  meeting  of  the  latter  association  will  begin 
Wednesday. 

The  meetings  will  continue  on  Thursday,  both  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening  the  opening  session  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Horticultural  Inspectors  will  \)e  held. 

Friday  morning  the  final  session  of  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists  will  l>e  held  and  the  rest  of  the  day  w^ill  be 
devoted  to  meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Inspectors. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  Ix'en  experienced  in  arranging  the 
meetings  this  year  on  account  of  the  limited  time  which  is  available, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  meetings  will  probably  \ye  the  largest 
and  most  representative  of  any  that  the  associations  have  held. 

Foreign  members  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists 
are  re<iueste<l  to  forward  at  once  the  titles  of  any  papers  that  they  may 
wish  to  present  at  the  meeting  and  the  manu.scrii)t  should  be  mailed  so 
that  it  will  \h*  received  not  later  than  December  15,  1911. 

Members  wishing  to  recommend  can<lidates  for  membership  should 
apply  to  the  undersigned  as  s<K)n  as  possible  for  applicaticm  blanks, 
so  that  th(»y  can  be  filled  out  and  returned  before  tin*  incM'ting  in  ortler 
that  the  iiieinbership  cotnmitti't*  may  have  time  to  art  on  &<  many 
apphcatioii^  as  possible  l)rfore  the  me<'tiiig. 

A.  F.  HriKJKss.  SvrrHanj,  A.  A,  E.  E. 
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now  }m-  i-oii>^>liflutf'<l  into  the  Divi-iion  of  Kiitoniolo^sv,  I'nion  1  >(>part iiient  of  A|pv- 
rultiirt-.  Willi  tii':ii|(|u:inrr^  a!  I*n'tori:i.  Mr.  ( 'liar!**?*  1*.  I/»unshur>',  Govmimeiit 
KntoiiioloKi-t .  < 'a|M*  of  (mmmI  lioiM'.  Ii:ir  iMtMi  iniidc  (*lii«'f  of  \\\o  Division. 
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The  editors  will  thAokfally  reoeire  news  items  and  other  matter  likely  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  sobsoribers.  Papers  will  be  published,  mo  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  re- 
oeption.  All  extended  oontribntions,  at  least,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  the 
first  of  the  month  preceding  publication.  Reprints  maj  be  obtained  at  cost.  Con- 
tributors are  requested  to  supply  electrotypes  for  the  larir^r  illustrations  so  far  as  pos- 
sible.   The  receipt  of  all  papers  will  be  acknowledged.— Eds. 

The  annual  midsummer  dominance  of  the  house  fly  is  at  hand, 
together  with  a  large  crop  of  newspaper  paragraphs  and  popular 
articles  in  regard  to  the  situation.  It  is  evident  that  correct  informa- 
tion is  much  more  widely  distributed  than  in  earlier  years  though 
there  are  still  occasions  where  the  guiding  hand  of  the  entomologist 
might  have  bettered  matters.  The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to 
create  a  favorable  sentiment  for  cooperation  in  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  flies,  even  though  nothing  more  than  a  start  be 
made  this  season. 

The  general  interest  in  insects  as  disease  carriers  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  ten-page  bibliography  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and 
listing  only  the  more  important  contributions  during  1910  to  this  phase 
of  economic  entomology.  Reference  to  the  list  shows  that  the  results 
of  these  recent  investigations  are  being  incorporated  in  various  text 
books  and  general  works.  There  is  also  a  perceptible  widening  in  the 
sphere  of  study.  Mosquitoes  and  flies,  with  special  reference  to  their 
part  in  the  dissemination  of  malaria,  yellow  fever  and  typhoid  fever, 
still  receive  attention,  but  in  addition  there  is  a  voluminous  literature 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  flies  to  other  diseases,  especially  sleeping 
sickness.  Plague  and  its  connection  with  rats,  squirrels  and  fleas  has 
been  a  subject  of  prime  importance  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  part 
body  parasites  may  have  in  the  spread  of  disease  has  aroused  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  several  investigators.  Only  recently  a  painful 
cutaneous  eruption  has  been  definitely  associated  with  a  predaceous  and 
hitherto  supposedly  entirely  beneficial  mite. 

The  recent  action  of  the  George  Washington  University  in  conferring 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  upon  an  entomologist,  for 
**  distinguished  services  to  science  in  relation  to  preventive  medi- 
cine/' is  gratifying  testimony  to  the  position  entomological  knowledge 
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is  taking  in  the  estimation  of  our  progressive  medical  men.  It  is  a  well 
earned  reputation.  The  entomologist,  the  moment  there  seemed  to 
be  a  vital  connection  between  infectious  diseases  and  insects,  under- 
took systematic  and  biological  investigations  which  soon  resulted  in 
opening  up  new  realms  of  thought  and  demonstrated  the  economic 
importance  of  the  well-known,  yet  up  to  recently,  almost  unknown 
house  fly.  This  insect — formerly  ignored,  accepted  as  an  inevitable 
associate  of  man,  considered  hardly  worthy  of  jocose  treatment — has 
now  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  important  insect.  It  is  the  subject 
of  paragraphs  innumerable,  and  now  our  learned  associate  in  Wash- 
ington has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  writing  a  popular  and 
interesting  book  on  this  hitherto  much  despised  insect.  This  repre- 
sents only  one  phase  of  the  relation  of  entomology  to  medicine.  The 
successful  campaigns  waged  against  malaria  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  depend  for  success  very  largely  upon  our  systematic  and 
biological  knowledge  of  certain  mosquitoes.  The  deadly  yellow 
fever  is  controlled  with  the  subjection  of  a  different  mosquito, 
and  this  is  another  signal  triumph  of  practical  or  economic  ento- 
mology in  the  field  of  medicine.  The  connection  of  the  wide-spread 
African  blight  known  as  sleeping  sickness,  with  the  malignant  Tsetse 
fly  is  an  a<lditional  instance  where  entomology  and  medicine  have 
cooperated.  No  word  is  necessarj'  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  biological  investigations  of  these  disease  carriers.  Many  valuable 
facts  have  b(»on  leame<l  respecting  these  forms  in  recent  years  and 
capable  investigators  are  searching  for  additional  information  which 
will  be  of  value  in  the  campaign  against  disea.se-carrying  insects. 

The  scientific  meetings  shortly  to  be  held  at  Washington  will  rank 
among  the  largest  and  most  representative  of  such  gatherings.  There 
will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  on  the  part  of  all  participants  to  exer- 
cise commendable  self-restraint.  The  more  pajMTs  and  discussions, 
es|K»cially  if  meaty  and  to  the  point  (and  no  others  should  l>e  submittetl) 
the  lM»tter.  Let  us  cultivate  the  fine  art  of  preparing  papers  embo<ly- 
ing  all  the  essentials  yet  praiseworthy  because  of  the  omission  of  prolix 
and  (»ften  irrel<*vant  <ietails.  It  is  w(*ll  known  that  many  extremely 
important  points  are  brought  out  in  discussions.  The.si»  latter  can 
<K'cur  (»nly,  especially  at  this  meeting,  if  <'a(*h  man  limits  himsc^lf 
rigidly  to  tin-  <'»rntials.  All  pres4»iiting  papers  should  remember  that 
tlH'V  are  talking  to  an  uiirivale<l  assemblage  of  exiHTts  and  gauge 
th«*ir  statriiH'iit^  accordingly. 
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Revieivs 

The  House  Fly — Disease  Carrier,  an  Account  of  Its  Dangerous 
Activities  and  of  the  Means  of  Destrojring  it,  by  L.  O.  Howard. 
New  York.     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,   1911,  pp.  i-xix,  1-312. 

This  admirable  work  discusses  all  phases  of  the  fly  problem  in  a  non-technical 
manner  and  yet  with  such  scientific  accuracy  that  the  economic  entomologist  will 
find  therein  much  of  value,  especially  as  it  summarizes  the  latest  developments  in 
solving  the  fly  problem.  Some  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  zoolog- 
ical position  of  the  insect,  its  life  history  and  habits.  There  are  in  this  chapter  a  num- 
ber of  extremely  valuable  suggestions  for  future  investigations.  Natural  enemies 
of  the  fly  are  considered  in  some  detail  as  well  as  the  insect's  place  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  a  number  of  diseases.  The  fifty  odd  pages  dealing  with  remedial  and  pre- 
ventive measures  discuss  fully  the  various  problems  involved,  considerable  attention 
being  given  to  the  cooperation  necessary  in  cities  and  villages.  The  final  chapter 
comprises  accounts  of  a  number  of  species  occurring  in  houses.  The  bibliographical 
list  will  prove  of  much  service  to  those  interested  in  the  original  sources  of  infonnation. 
The  appendices  contain  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  flies  occurring  in 
manure  and  kitchens,  the  regulations  of  the  health  department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  house  flies  and  methods  of  constructing  and  maintaining 
sanitary  privies.  The  voliune  as  a  whole  is  a  distinct  addition  to  our  knowledge 
concerning  this  most  important  insect,  and  the  author,  in  the  preparation  thereof, 
has  rendered  a  material  service,  not  only  to  the  general  public  but  to  all  workers 
interested  in  this  line  of  effort.  The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  the  letter  press 
admirable. 


Scientific  Notes 

Rose  leaf  hopper  (Typhlocyba  roam  Linn).  An  examination  of  available  litera- 
ture shows  that  this  insect  is  supposed  to  hibernate  in  the  adult  stage,  yet  an  investi- 
gation of  rose  bushes  in  the  fall,  during  winter  and  in  early  spring,  failed  to  reveal 
any  such  adults  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bushes.  Some  shoots  were  brought  in  in  early 
spring  before  the  foliage  had  started,  and  the  eggs  were  found  deposited  singly  just 
under  the  new  bark.  Their  location  is  indicated  by  an  almost  imperceptible,  oval 
elevation  in  the  bark,  about  1  mm.  long  and  presenting  a  slight  greenish  or  yellowish 
discoloration,  occasionally  accompanied  by  increased  transparency,  due  to  the  egg  be- 
neath. There  is  at  one  end  of  the  elevation  a  very  slight  scar  made  at  the  time  the  egg 
is  deposited.  This  latter  is  quite  different  from  the  elongate  lenticel  seen  upon  the 
wood.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  expose  the  eggs  by  simply  rupturing  the  bark 
on  either  side  with  a  needle  and  raising  it.  The  egg  has  a  length  of  .7  mm.,  a  diameter 
of  .2  mm.  It  is  narrowly  oval,  the  anterior  extremity  broadly  rounded,  while  near 
the  posterior  third  there  is  a  slight  curve,  the  posterior  extremity  being  narrowly 
rounded.  It  is  semi-transparent.  April  17  material  taken  in  the  field  contained  a 
semi-transparent,  yellowish  embryo,  with  a  length  about  one  third  that  of  the  egg, 
and  showing  an  indistinct  segmentation.  May  14  n3rmph8  were  numerous  on  the 
lower  leaves  especially,  their  presence  being  indicated  by  the  rather  characteristic 
white  spots  along  the  veins.  The  abundant  growth  above  these  affected  leaves 
obscures,  in  large  measure,  the  early  signs  of  this  insect.    The  injury  becomes  ir 
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marked  on  the  lower  leaves  as  the  season  advances.    May  25  the  nymphs  wen 
about  three  fourths  grown.    The  first  adults  were  observed  June  3. 

Miastor.  Recent  collecting  has  resulted  in  finding  the  larve  in  the  decaying  bark 
of  maple,  chestnut,  oak,  birch,  beech  and  hickory,  rearings  oonfirming  the  identity 
in  all  cases  except  one.  In  addition,  a  species  of  Oligarces  haa  been  obtained  from 
decaying  elm  bark.  The  vitality  of  Miastor  larvs  is  amazing.  Some  have  lived  and 
propagated  for  nearly  six  months  in  a  small  piece  of  decaying  wood  lightly  clampfd 
to  a  microscopic  slide,  while  individual  larvae  were  kept  in  sealed  water  cells  for  about 
four  weeks.  The  latter  were  subjected  to  daily  examinations  with  a  microscope, 
and  in  npite  of  the  adverse  conditions,  the  \ntal  processes  continued  and  the  embryos 
devclo{MHl  though  slowly.  We  were  fortunate,  in  the  case  of  two  larve,  to  witness 
the  development  of  the  egg  in  the  ovar>',  its  separation  by  fission  and  the  growth  of 
the  embryo  to  an  individual  ready  to  escape  from  the  mother  larva.  The  dev^op- 
ment  of  the  embr>'o  is  at  the  expense  of  the  mother,  pulsations  continuing  in  the 
latter  ho  long  as  a  fragment  of  the  dorsal  vc*ssel  remains.  In  one  specimen  obaeri'ed, 
the  dorsal  vessel  was  rupturiHi  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sixth  body  segment,  and  the 
free  anterior  iK)rtion  continued  violent  pulsations  and  irregular  wrigglingw  till  the 
next  day,  at  which  time  the  movements  were  much  slower  and  the  foUowing  day 
had  disappeanMi  entirely.  An  indefinite  number  of  (ledogenetic  generations  succeed 
each  other.  The  appearance  of  the  two  sexes  is  presaged  by  the  larve  developing 
distinct  breastbones,  soon  followed  by  a  change  to  the  prepupa.  This  stage  has  a 
duration  of  two  to  three  days  and  is  characterized  by  a  marked  swelling  and  tran»- 
parent  condition  of  the  anterior  body  segments  of  the  lar\'a,  the  portion  occupied 
by  the  pupal  head  and  thoracic  rt^gion.  The  duration  of  the  pupal  stage  is  from  three 
to  six  days,  numen)u.s  lulults  appearing  within  a  few  days  and  emerging  from  their 
habitat  in  th<>  late  inoniing  hours,  appn>xiinately  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon.  Miastor 
larva'  an*  actively  prcycNl  ufNin  by  the  pinkish  larva'  of  Ix^todiplosis  and  also  the 
larger  i)n»(lar<»<»us  maggots  of  Lorichitti  fntlifa  Ixk*w  and  a  sptKries  of  MedtteruM.  It 
not  infrequently  bap|M»ns  in  nature  that  an  abundance  of  the  lar\'S  of  thf^iM*  two 
latter  is  alK>ut  the  only  available  evidence  of  the  earlier  occurrence  of  Miastor  lar\'v, 
though  exploration  of  the  bark  lx*y(»n<i  whi*n»  thi's*'  pre<laceouH  enemies  occur,  fre- 
quently results  in  finding  colonies  of  Mi:i.*<tor. 

E.  P.  Felt 


A  ('oKKKiTins.  In  niv  pa|MT.  '*  Further  Not«'s  on  the  Aphididu*  Collectctl  in  the 
Vicinity  of  ."^tanfoni  IniveTsity,  "  Joi  hnal  ok  KrosoMir  Kntomouksy.  August, 
l'.*10.  p  \\~1.  I  •IcM-nlNii  an  aphid  of  the  genu>  I'* rnphHju."  on  the  California  butter- 
ru)>  Unuutiinht^  ritli/nrnint.'^  *  tciviiiK  it  the  name  of  I*i  rnpfiigu.<  ranuncttli  np.  nov. 
Act-oniiiiK  to  t)if  fiiw  nili"o  in  Z<N»loKical  nomenclature  this  s|>4H*iftc  name  does  not 
hnl<i  ^inmI  •.iiH-r  Kalti'iiliach  iif>cri)MMi  an  l'jiro{M*an  '«{M'cif>>  iiiuler  the  same  name 
MoniiK  IMI/  |s|:{  .  althotmh  tin*  latter  lia>  lN«>n  latrly  n-gardeii  lis  a  synonym  for 
i't  ttilihnf'i"  njfim-  ArronliniElv  I  pro|MtH'  th<'  name  of  l*tmfthigu«  caitfomicuM 
l)aM<i^>n.     Mr.  K    n.  I-^^i^  ha-  latcl\  "i-nt  u\r  «\ampli'>  of  thi<  insiM't  labeled  **on 

\V.  M.  Davidwox 
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Current  Notes 

Conducted  by  the  Astocuite  Editor 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  a  bill  (H.  R.  576)  was  passed 
making  important  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  office  of  State  Entomologist. 
Previously,  the  Professor  of  Entomology  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  (Prof. 
L.  Bruner)  was  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  state  entomologist,  and  the  legislature 
made  appropriations  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses 
for  canning  on  entomological  work,  which  were  expended  under  the  direct  control 
and  supervision  of  the  acting  state  entomologist.  Under  the  new  arrangement, 
the  control  of  the  office  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  who  are 
empowered  to  designate  one  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  to  act  as  state 
entomologist,  and  to  administer  and  expend  the  funds  appropriated  for  entomologi- 
cal work  from  the  general  fund  of  the  state  as  they  do  university  funds  generally. 
The  Board  of  Regents  are  also  empowered  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  such  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  duty  of  the  entomologist  to  the  people  of  the  state 
as  it  deems  wise,  and  are  required  to  see  that  such  ser\ices  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
prime  duties  of  the  entomologist  as  a  teacher  and  investigator.  The  legislature  ap- 
propriated a  sum  of  $5,000.00  for  the  biennium  to  be  expended  in  the  investigation 
and  control  of  the  insect  pests  of  the  state.  Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner  was  subse- 
quently designated  by  the. board  to  be  state  entomologist.  The  complete  working 
staff  of  the  office  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows:  Prof.  L.  Bruner,  entomologist; 
Prof.  M>Ton  H.  Swenk,  assistant  entomologist ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Zimmer,  field  expert,  and 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Dawson  and  L.  M.  Gates,  laboratory  and  field  assistants.  The 
work  of  the  current  year  consists  largely  of  an  intensive  study  of  grasshopper  con- 
trol measures  while  special  investigations  of  the  pine-tip  moth,  wheat-root  aphid, 
melon  aphis  and  other  important  insect  pests  are  also  in  progress. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Froggatt,  government  entomologist  of  New  South  Wales,  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  in  Economic  Entomology  to  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  of  the  Syd- 
ney University.  This  appointment  is  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  carries  a 
salar>'  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  ^ith  Mr. 
Froggatt 's  present  official  work,  and  the  appointment  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Froggatt  has  also  been  elected  president  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  leading  scientific  society  in  Australia.  Since  the  death  of 
its  founder,  Sir  William  Macleay,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  no  entomologist  has  until 
now  held  the  office  of  president. 

At  Clemson  College,  S.  C,  the  entomological  work  in  the  college  and  station 
have  been  combined,  and  A.  F.  Conradi  has  bt»en  made  professor  of  entomology 
in  the  college  in  addition  to  his  work  as  station  entomologist.  W.  P.  Gee  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  entomolog>'  in  the  college. 

According  to  Science,  William  B.  Herms,  assistant  in  entomolog>'  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  is  on  a  \i8it  to  Europe,  where  during  the  summer  he  expects 
to  \'isit  the  principal  parasitological  laboratories  of  England,  France,  Germany  and 
Italy.  He  will  also  represent  the  University  of  California  as  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Hygiene  Exliibit  at  Dresden. 

In  June,  1911,  Mr.  Paul  Hayhurst  was  made  professor  of  entomology  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  FayetteWlle,  Ark.,  and  also  entomologist  of  the  station, 
and  state  nurser\'  inspector.     Mr.  George  G.  Becker  has  been  appointed  assistant . 
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Purdue  University  has  recently  established  a  new  department  of  entomology,  with 
Prof.  James  Troop  as  its  head.  Professor  Troop  has  taught  both  horticulture 
and  entomology  for  twenty-se>'en  years.  Now  he  will  give  his  entire  time  to  ento- 
mology. 

P.  H.  Hertzog  of  Bucknell  College,  formerly  of  the  Laboratory  of  Economic  Zoology 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  assistant  for  the  summer  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  depart- 
ment of  cereal  and  forage  insect  investigations,  under  Prof.  F.  M.  Webster. 

According  to  Science^  Dr.  Robert  Newstead,  lecturer  in  economic  entomology  and 
parasitology  in  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  established  Dutton  Memorial  Chair  of  Entomology  in  the  Univermty  of  Li\-er- 
pool. 

F.  C.  Craighead  of  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  is  now  connected  with  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  in  the  department  of  forest  insect  investigations,  under  Dr.  A.  D. 
Hopkins. 

The  legislature  of  Oregon  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  annually  to  the 
Experiment  Station,  $15,000  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  investigation  of  crop  and 
fruit  |>c8ts  and  other  horticultural  problems. 

Prof.  L.  Bruner,  State  Entomologist  of  Nebraska,  is  spending  the  sununer  on 
his  farm  near  Worland,  Wyo.  During  his  absence  the  entomological  investi- 
gations in  Nebraska  are  being  directed  by  his  assistant.  Prof.  Myron  H.  Swenk. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  Professor  Swenk  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  was  recently  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Berger,  entomologist  of  the  Florida  Experiment  Station,  has  reiagned 
to  accept  the  poAition  of  inspt^ctor  of  nurnery  Htock  for  the  state  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Bergor  began  hiH  new  duties  July  Ist  with  his  office  in  the  Experiment  Station 
Building,  Gainesville,  Ma. 

Mr.  r.  (\  Ixiftin,  laboratory  assistant  to  the  entomologist  of  the  Florida 
Agricultural  Station,  has  resigned  to  teach  agriculture  in  a  high  school  in  Texaiv. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Pratt  died  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  May  27,  1911.  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  employiH'S  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  His  s<>r>'ice  began  in  1892  and 
extendtHi  over  a  p<*nod  of  nineteen  y(>ars.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  Mr.  Pratt's 
early  entomologiral  training  was  obtained  In  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
RothrhiM  Mus4'uni  at  Tnng.  For  the  |)ast  five  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
Southern  Field  C'rop  Insect  Inv(*stigation  of  the  Bun>au  of  Entomology.  A  more 
exten(i4-<l  ii(»tice  will  apiM>ar  in  the  next  issue  of  the  PrtKeetlings  of  the  Kntotno- 
logir.'il  .SKMety  <»f  Washington. 

Mr.  1).  W.  (%Kiuillett,  widely  known  as  the  leoiling  American  Dipteriiit,  died 
July  K.  1911.  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
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FORMALIN  FOR  POISONING   HOUSE  FLIES  PROVES  VERY 
ATTRACTIVE  WHEN  USED  WITH  SWEET  MILK 

By  R.  I.  Smith,  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 

During  the  early  part  of  June,  1911,  while  attempting  to  reduce 
the  flies  at  the  horse  bams  and  dairy  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  I  attempted  to  poison  them  with  formalin, 
and  secured  rather  remarkable  results.  House  flies  {Musca  domes- 
ilea)  were  very  numerous  when  the  work  was  commenced,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  manure  had  been  allowed  to  accimiulate  for  six  or 
eight  weeks.  In  the  milk  room  (which  was  screened  shortly  after- 
ward) the  flies  covered  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  straining  cloth 
at  milking  time  was  actually  black  with  flies.  In  justice  to  the  College 
a^id  the  writer,  allow  me  to  explain  that  this  disgraceful  condition 
was  soon  remedied  and  that  during  the  past  three  months  the  dairy 
has  been  remarkably  free  from  flies. 

My  previous  experience  with  formalin  for  poisoning  flies  had  been 
confined  to  using  it  a  few  times  in  the  laboratory  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  twenty  parts  of  sweetened  water,  but  realizing  that  the 
poison  must  be  made  attractive  if  used  successfully  in  the  milk  room 
of  a  dairy,  I  decided  to  try  it  with  milk  instead  of  water. 

My  first  experiment  proved  successful.  This  was  the  addition  of 
one  ounce  of  40  per  cent  formalin  to  sixteen  ounces  of  fresh  milk. 
This  mixture  was  placed  in  four  shallow  tin  plates  and  set  on  the 
floor  of  the  milk  room  about  3  o'clock  one  afternoon.  The  flies 
commenced  to  feed  and  die  within  a  few  minutes,  and  continued  to 
die  rapidly  even  while  the  evening's  milk  was  being  brought  in  and 
strained.  These  plates  of  poison  were  left  over  night  and  the  milkers 
advised  me  that  the  flies  were  feeding  greedily  the  next  morning  soon 
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after  daylight.    The  dead  flies,  swept  up  about  eight  a«  m.,  measured 
about  one  pint,  representing  fully  5,000  flies. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  for  three  successive  days  and  about 
one  pint  of  dead  flies  were  swept  up  every  morning.  In  addition  to 
the   flies  actually  secured  many  dropped  dead  outside  the  windows. 

My  next  experiment  was  to  use  a  mixture  of  half  milk  and  half 
water  instead  of  whole  milk.  Formalin  was  added  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, one  ounce  to  sixteen  ounces  of  diluted  milk.  This  proved 
to  attract  the  flies  as  well  as  whole  milk. 

Several  variations  in  the  proportion  of  formalin  and  milk  were 
tested,  but  my  conclusion  is  that  the  use  of  one  ounce  to  sixteen  is 
most  effective.  The  following  method  of  stating  the  formula  has 
been  used  for  newspaper  articles,  in  order  that  every  housekeeper 
can  prepare  it  easily: 

**One  ounce  (two  tablespoonfuls)  of  40  per  cent  formalin;  sixteen 
ounces  (one  pint)  of  equal  parts  milk  and  water. 

''This  mixture  should  be  exposed  in  shallow  plates  and  by  puttinf^ 
a  piece  of  bread  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  it  furnishes  more  space  for 
the  flies  to  alight  and  feed  and  in  that  way  serves  to  attract  a  greater 
number  of  them.  Whole  milk  can  be  used,  but  the  diluted  milk 
seems  to  be  just  as  successful.  The  formalin  can  be  purchased  for 
fifty  cents  a  pint.'* 

A  very  conclusive  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  al)Ove  formalin  mixture 
was  made  in  a  large  calf  bam  where  flies  were  extremely  numerous. 
Six  plates  of  the  mixture  were  placed  in  the  passage  way  between 
the  stalls.  This  passage  way  is  al)out  six  feet  ^ide  and  thirty  feet  lon^. 
The  poison  mixture  was  exposed  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  and  left  until 
8  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  dead  fli<»8  when  swept  up  measured 
three  quarts,  and  certainly  one  half  as  many  died  in  the  stalls  on 
each  side.  I  (estimated  that  we  killed  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
flies  in  twenty  hours  l)y  this  experiment. 

.\t  the  writer's  suggrstion  many  housek<»epers  in  Raleigh  and  West 
Raleigh  have  used  tho  formalin  as  recominende<l  al)Ove,  and  several 
havr  reported  the  killing  of  flies  l)y  the  pint  and  quart.  A  gentleman 
in  charge  of  a  farm  where  a  large  hon<M>  Imni  is  maintained  tells  me 
that  he  |M)isone<i  a  gallon  of  flies  the  first  day  he  tried  the  mixture. 
This  statement  was  vouehed  for  by  other  witnesses  in  whom  I  have 
jH'rfect  confi<lence. 

A  goo<l  place  to  ex)H>s(»  the  formalin  mixture  is  on  the  front  and 
back  iMirches.  whcTe  flies  are  frecpiently  numerous,  and  waiting  to 
entt»r  when  the  diMirs  are  opc»ned.  I  know  of  several  people  who  have 
used  it  succesHfully  in  this  manner. 

The  use  of  the  formalin-milk  mixture  in  dwelling  houses  has  not 
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proved  so  successful,  except  in  unscreened  kitchens  or  dining  rooms. 

This  poison  was  tested  in  the  large  College  mess-hall — where  over 
four  hundred  students  can  be  seated — resulting  in  practically  cleaning 
up  all  the  flies  in  two  days.  Previous  to  that  time  the  steward  had 
been  using  tanglefoot  fly  paper,  often  having  as  many  as  thirty  sheets 
exposed.  Fully  that  number  were  present  when  the  formalin  was 
used,  but  in  spite  of  them  the  flies  were  numerous. 

Entomologists  are  aware  that  formalin  as  a  fly  poison  has  been 
condemned  many  times,  especially  so  last  year,  as  I  am  advised  by 
Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Fly-Fighting  Committee  of  the 
American  Civic  Association.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
taken  so  much  space  in  recording  my  results  with  formalin. 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  September  7,  1911, 


THE  USE  OF  SWEETENED  POISONS  AGAINST  THE  GRAPE 
ROOT-WORM   AND  THE  ROSE  CHAFER 

By  F.  Z.  Hartzell 

EIntomological  research  at  the  Vineyard  Laboratory  has  been  con- 
fined largely  to  exhaustive  studies  of  a  few  of  the  more  important 
insects  infesting  the  vineyards  in  Chautuaqua  county,  N  Y.  Two 
species  have  been  responsible  for  much  loss  during  the  last  decade: 
the  grape  root-worm  {Fidia  viticida  Walsh)  and  the  Rose  Chafer  (Mao- 
rodadylus  subspinosus  Fabr.)  Both  of  these  insects  have  been  studied 
extensively  by  a  number  of  entomologists  in  the  various  grape  regions 
of  the  U.  S.  and  our  literature  details  the  several  remedial  measures 
that  have  been  used. 

The  author  reported  experiments  conducted  against  these  pests 
during  1909-10.^  During  the  present  season  these  have  been  con- 
tinued and  additional  data  secured  which  confirms  his  first  claims  as 
well  as  showing  that  even  better  results  may  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  two  gallons  of  molasses  where  one  was  used  before. 

Grape  Root-worm.  This  is  the  most  important  insect  of  the 
vineyards  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  where  it  has  been  known  since 
1893  when  Prof.  F.  M.  Webster  gave  the  first  account  of  its  destruc- 
tiveness  and  later  published  its  life  history.  Since  then  it  has  been 
studied  by  others  especially  by  Prof.  Slingerland,  Dr.  Felt,  Messrs. 
Fred  Johnson  and  A.  G.  Hammar,  so  that  we  have  in  addition  to  its 
life  history,  much  data  regarding  the  periods  of  abimdance  and 


» A  Preliminary  Report  on  Grape  Insect,  F.  Z.  Hartiell,  Bull.  331,  N.  Y.  Agr. 
Expt.  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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scarcity  of  the  insect  in  the  same  locality  for  a  period  of  over  ten 
years. 

The  remedy  used  has  been  arsenate  of  lead  and  this  has  been  com- 
bined with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Its  use  has  given  good  results  in 
the  hands  of  most  experimenters  but  there  have  been  failures  when 
the  work  has  been  done  thoroughly  and  many  of  the  vineyardists 
have  had  similar  experiences.  At  first  we  were  inclined  to  regard 
such  failures  as  due  to  careless  and  indifferent  spraying,  believini^ 
that  the  men  conducting  the  spraying  either  did  not  apply  it  thoroughly 
or  applied  it  at  the  wrong  time,  but  our  experience  in  connection  with 
a  series  of  cooperative  experiments  where  the  work  of  spraying  was 
carefully  watched  and  which  did  not  give  the  expected  results,  indi- 
cated that  some  other  factor  entered  into  the  problem.  As  it  was 
believed  that  the  beetles  migrated  from  sprayed  to  imsprayed  vin<^8 
and  since  no  dead  beetles  could  be  found  under  such  sprayed  vines,  we 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  failure  to  control  the  beetles  by  the  ordi- 
nary spray. 

About  an  acre  of  vineyard  was  sprayed  a  second  time  the  same  day, 
thus  using  200  gallons  to  the  acre  and  as  the  vines  were  not  very  luxu- 
riant, almost  every  leaf  was  covered  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  arsenate  of  lead.  Sheets  placed  under  the  vines  had  no  dead 
l)eetle«  the  next  morning  but  the  vines  were  free  from  beetles  where 
the  day  before  were  thousands.  Another  acre  al)out  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  away  was  sprayed  ^ith  a  mixture  of  six  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  and  one  gallon  of  molasses  to  each  100  gallons  of  water.  The 
vine.s  were  sprayed  once,  using  al)out  100  gallons  of  material  to  the 
acre.  All  the  foliage  was  not  covered  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  do 
so  with  stationary  nozzles  at  one  spraying.  Sheets  placed  under  the 
vines  had  a  number  of  dead  l>eetles  the  follo^^ing  morning  and  a  few 
l)eeth*.s  were  still  fei»ding  on  the  vines.  This  plainly  was  an  example, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  migration  lM*cau.H<'  of  a  distaste  of  the  material 
used.  and.  on  the  other  hand,  a  fe^niing  on  the  )>oi.s<m  due  to  its  pleasant 
taste. 

With  this  elue.  durinfi;  the  pre.sent  season,  a  large  number  of  brands 
of  urseiiiite  of  lead  liavi'  In^en  u.*H»d  in  cage  exjHTiments  in  which  both 
sprayetl  and  unsprayed  leaves  were  in  the  same  cage.  With  every 
brand  the  In^etles  pref(»rred  to  f«»ed  on  tlu»  unsprayed  foliage  showing 
very  plainly  that  they  dislike  ar.**4»nate  of  l<»ad.  Other  cages  where 
the  poi.'mn  was  added  to  eith(T  glueose  or  molasses  showed  the  beetles 
fe(*ding  gn*edily  on  the  sweet  matcTial.  This  was  also  noticeable  in 
the  field  ('XjMTiinents  where  the  lH*etl<\s  were  o])served  passing  to  thoee 
parts  of  the  x'uw  that  were  rovere<l  with  the  sw<H»tened  poiaoni  thus 
lainly  showing  thfir  tastes.     Moreover,  vineyards  seriously  infested 
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with  beetles  this  summer  were  sprayed  with  the  same  material  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  beetles  occurred  in  from  a  few  days  to  a 
week.  The  finding  of  their  dead  bodies  told  the  story  of  their 
departure. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  failures  and  seek  an  interpretation.  The 
portions  of  the  vineyards  where  the  use  of  Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of 
lead  gave  poor  results  were  composed  of  vines  having  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  foliage  so  that  the  spraying  of  these  vines,  using  four  fixed 
nozzles  on  a  side,  applying  100  gallons  per  acre,  showed  between  80 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  foliage  covered  with  the  spray.  If  any  of  the 
beetles  migrated  to  other  vines  we  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  but  there 
were  many  of  them  feeding  on  the  10  per  cent  of  foliage  that  remained 
uncovered. 

At  the  time  these  insects  are  feeding  on  the  foliage,  the  growth  of 
the  vines  is  very  rapid  so  new  leaves  are  developing  and  by  two  days 
after  spraying  there  is  fresh  unsprayed  foliage  for  them  to  feast  upon. 
Thus  they  feed  unmolested  and  in  time  lay  their  eggs  thereby  accom- 
plishing the  very  thing  we  are  aiming  to  prevent. 

We  believe  that  either  the  inability  to  cover  the  foliage  especially 
where  dense,  with  the  present  use  of  fixed  nozzles  or  the  use  of  im- 
proper nozzles  accounts  for  all  the  failures  to  control  the  grape  root 
worm  by  means  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead.  Exper- 
iments show  that  the  use  of  the  molasses-arsenate  of  lead  mixture 
gives  superior  results,  since  the  inability  to  cover  all  the  foliage  is 
balanced  by  the  habit  of  the  beetles  seeking  the  sweet  and  also  the 
insects  are  killed  instead  of  being  driven  to  other  vines  as  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  other  mixtures. 

The  formula  we  recommend  is  six  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  two 
gallons  of  molasses  and  100  gallons  of  water. 

Rose  Chafer.  The  behavior  of  this  insect  towards  arsenate  of  lead 
alone  or  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  similar  to  that  of  the  root  worm. 
This  has  been  determined  by  cage  experiments  as  well  as  field  obser- 
vations. The  reasons  that  we  find  so  many  failures  in  attempts  to 
control  this  pest  are  as  follows:  (1)  the  beetles  come  in  enormous 
numbers,  every  blossom  cluster  having  from  one  to  a  dozen  feeding  on 
it;  (2)  The  first  feeding  on  grape  is  confined  largely  to  the  blossoms  and 
blossom  buds.  The  attempts  to  spray  the  vines  with  fixed  nozzles, 
often  results  in  covering  the  foliage  but  not  covering  the  blossoms  and 
buds,  so  the  beetles  are  not  inconvenienced  in  feeding  on  these  delicate 
structures.  A  single  beetle  can  destroy  a  number  of  the  flowers  before 
eating  sufiicient  poison  to  kill  it,  even  though  these  parts  should  have 
some  poison  on  them.  Thus  the  crop  of  fruit  will  often  be  ruined  in 
a  few  days  and  the  migration  of  the  insects  to  other  plants  will  be  of 
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little  value  to  the  vineyardist.    Very  thorough  spraying  will  sometime 
cause  them  to  migrate  and  thus  save  the  crop. 

Our  experiments  were  first  conducted  with  the  aim  of  finding  a  more 
active  poison  than  arsenate  of  lead  but  we  learned  from  cage  experi- 
ments that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  inflects  die  diows  littfe  in  fsvor 
of  the  theory  that  the  molasses  or  glucose  increases  the  action  of  the 
arsenate  of  lead,  but  we  find  that  the  beetles  relish  the  sweet  material 
so  we  have  the  same  explanation  for  its  effectiveness  as  with  the  grape 
root  worm.  This  alone  we  believe  is  the  cause  of  the  great  difference 
in  efficiency  between  the  two  sprays.  Field  experiments  conducted 
this  season  gave  practically  the  same  results  as  reported  for  1910  in 
Bulletin  No.  331  of  the  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  We 
also  proved  that  the  use  of  two  gallons  of  molasses  is  effective  and  less 
expensive  than  25  lbs.  glucose  per  100  gallons  of  material. 

The  use  of  molasses  with  arsenate  of  lead  in  Bordeaux  mixture  gave 
the  same  results  as  when  the  arsenate  of  lead  and  Bordeaux  were  usckI 
alone.  This  we  believe  is  due  to  the  excess  lime  and  copper  hydrate 
counteracting  the  sweetness  of  the  molasses.  We  regret  that  this  is  a 
fact  as  it  leaves  us  without  a  fungicide  unless  we  make  extra  sprayings 
after  the  rose  chafer  and  grape  root  worm  have  been  disposed  of. 


CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD   ATTACKED    BY    TERBIES 

LUCIFUGUS  ROSSI' 

By  William  B.  Vahkkh,  Burmu  Entom4tlt)gy,  T.  S.  DeinrhnerU  of  Agrindiurt 

During  January,  1911,  while  investigating  the  work  of  Temien 
lucifuguH  upon  the  roots  of  the  hop  vine,  near  Sacramento,  C^alifomia. 
the  writer  ob8er\'ed  that  many  California  redwood  string  pegs,  used 
in  stringing  the  yards,  were  infested  by  white  ants.  Many  wore 
hollowed  out  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  work  of  termit€*s,  onlv 
the  outside  shell  remaining.  Others  were  attacked  on  the  outside,  the 
groovers  lM*ing  covered  ^ith  sand  cemented  together.  Pegs  which  ha<i 
renuiined  in  the  ground  over  two  seasons  were  found  to  be  mere  shells 
and  full  of  t<Tmit<*s.  I>ast  year's  p<*gs  although  badly  damaged  were 
not  in  surh  had  condition. 

White  ants  wrn*  also  found  in  the  trellis  ]H>les,  in  some  cases  the 
portion  ni  thr  pole  under  ground  U'ing  entirely  destroyed.  Such 
poles  were  supi>orted  by  the  trellis  wire  attuehe<l  to  the  tops.  They 
were  of  little  value  in  supp<»rting  a  erop  of  hops.  Where  moisture  had 
riM*n  in  the  wimkI  alK)ve  tlu*  surfaee  (»f  the  ground,  the  termites  followed 

I  I*tjl»lir*)ic«i  liy  |M'niiiA.<*i(iii  nf  ihr  ('hii*f  of  tho  Bun'au. 
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it,  in  some  cases  working  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  up  the  pole  in  the 
dry  wood.  Termites  were  also  found  in  redwood  fence  posts  and  in 
the  redwood  sills  of  a  small  building  standing  in  the  infested  yard. 
The  termites  were  first  noticed  by  the  hop  growers  in  April,  1908. 
The  yard  in  which  they  first  appeared  was  overflowed  by  the  American 
river  in  January  of  the  same  year  and  when  the  water  retreated,  a 
large  amoimt  of  driftwood  was  left  on  the  ground.  Since  the  termites 
were  not  seen  before  this  time,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  they  came 
in  with  the  logs  and  when  the  water  retreated,  established  themselves 
in  the  hop  yard. 

The  California  redwood  has  heretofore  been  considered  quite 
immune  to  attack  by  the  white  ant.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  in  Bulletin 
No.  30  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  title  "On  the  Alleged  Immunity  of  the  California  Redwood 
to  Attack  by  Termites"  quotes  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  J.  E. 
Norton  of  Manila.  The  experiments  described  in  Mr.  Norton's  letter, 
indicate  that  the  California  redwood  is  immune  to  attack  by  white 
ants.  Mention  is  made  regarding  the  possible  immunity  of  California 
redwood  in  Circular  No.  50  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Marlatt  as  follows:  "Capt.  Geo.  P.  Aheam,  U.  S.  Army,  reports  that 
California  redwood  has  been  used  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  in 
the  Philippines,  and  has  never  been  known  to  be  injured  by  white 
ants.''  The  work  of  these  insects  upon  the  string  pegs  and  trellis 
poles  in  the  hop  yards  near  Sacramento,  however,  proves  that,  under 
some  circumstances  at  least,  this  wood  is  subject  to  attack  by  Termes 
lucifugus. 


NOTES  ON  TWO  IMPORTANT  PARASITES   OF  ECONOMIC 

INSECTS 

By  A.  B.  Gahan 

The  following  incomplete  notes  are  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Entomological  Department  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  and 
are  submitted  in  the  hope  that  they  ^ill  prove  of  interest  to  economic 
entomologists. 

Telenomus  quaintancei  Gir. 

This  parasite  in  the  eggs  of  the  peach  tree  borer,  Sanninoidea  exitiosaf 
described  by  Girault  in  1906  {Psyche  XIII,  p.  63),  was  reared  by  the 
writer  September  9,  1911,  from  eggs  collected  at  College  Park,  Md. 
Mr.  E.  N.  Cory  on  August  21  brought  to  me  a  single  female  specimen 
which  he  had  observed  crawling  over  a  cluster  of  borer  eggs  on  a  peach 
leaf.     The  mass  of  eggs  was  also  secured  and  placed  in  a  vial  for 
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observation.  September  9,  five  specimens  of  the  same  parasite  emerged 
in  the  vial,  indicating  that  the  development  from  egg  to  adult  in  this 
parasite  covers  a  period  of  about  nineteen  days.  While  not  conclusive, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bred  specimens  are  the  product  of 
eggs  laid  by  the  above  mentioned  female  shortly  before  she  was  cap- 
tured. This  is  of  importance,  as  showing  the  opportunity  for  a  num- 
ber of  generations  of  the  parasite  during  the  normal  egg-laying  period 
of  the  moth. 

Aphidius  nigripes  Ashm. 

During  the  spring  of  1909  there  was  a  noticeable  abimdance  of  the 
European  grain  louse  {Macrosiphum  granaria)  on  the  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  rye  fields  of  the  Experiment  Station  farm.  On  May  7, 
it  was  noticed  that  Aphidiine  parasites  were  abundant  in  the  fields 
and  they  continued  so  until  the  time  of  harvest.  Parasitized  aphides 
were  collected  and  parasites  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
majority  of  them  proved  to  be  the  'al)ove  named  species,  although 
another  species  identified  as  Aphidius  roscc  Haliday,  a  common  para- 
site of  the  rose  aphis,  was  also  present  in  considerable  numbers. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1910,  further  observations  were  obtained  on 
the  parasite.  Specimens  of  Aphidius  were  first  collected  with  a  net 
in  the  rye  fields  on  March  21,  when  two  specimens  were  taken.  On 
March  30  the  parasite  was  much  more  abundant,  fifty  specimens  being 
taken  on  this  date.  Of  this  numl)er  all  except  three  were  males.  No 
aphides  were  discovered  at  this  time  on  the  rye,  although  some  were 
doubtless  present  as  they  later  became  quite  numerous.  Search  was 
made  for  parasitized  aphid  bodies  which  might  have  served  as  the  over- 
wintering cocoons  of  the  parasites,  Ijut  none  were  located.  It  is  not 
intended  to  imply  by  this  that  the  parasites  wintered  as  adults.  The 
contrary  is  very  probably  the  case,  since  the  only  species  of  Aphidiinxe 
whose  hibernation  have  been  observed  winter  as  larvse  in  the  swollen 
l)odies  of  their  host.  The  predominance  of  males  at  this  time  and  the 
al)sence  of  any  parasitized  aphides  on  the  grain  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  siM»cinieiis  collected  were  those  of  the  first  over-wintering 
generation. 

Another  collect  ion  of  paru.sites  was  made  on  April  11,  and  all  were 
found  to  l>c  luHJes.  The  parasite  was  apparently  less  abundant  than 
on  the  I'lirlier  date.  .\  few  aphides  were  found  on  this  date  but  none 
showing  ])ani.sitisni.  The  latt(T  part  of  March  had  been  warm  and 
bahny.  H<*eounting  for  the  early  abundance  of  the  parasite.  This  wms 
followe<i  l>y  much  rold.  wet  weather  in  April,  making  it  certain  that 
many  of  the  pantsites  niu.*<t  have  {Mwhe^i. 

S<*veral    sul>se(|uent    oliMTvations    taken    during    April    and    May 

owed  that  a])hides  wen*  increasing  in  abundance  and  that  the 
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site  was  present  in  small  numbers,  but  it  was  not  until  May  25  that 
evidence  was  found  of  the  advent  of  a  new  generation  of  the  parasite. 
On  this  date  several  swollen  bodies  of  lice  were  found  and  from  two  of 
these  the  parasites  had  already  emerged.  May  27  I  was  able  to  collect 
a  considerable  number  of  pupating  parasites,  and  by  the  thirtieth,  the 
dead,  swollen  bodies  of  the  parasitized  lice  were  very  abimdant  on 
the  leaves,  stems  and  heads  of  both  rye  and  oats.  It  was  also  notice- 
able that  many  of  the  large  living  aphides  were  of  a  very  much  darker 
color  than  normal  and  upon  dissection  these  were  invariably  found  to 
contain  the  nearly  full  grown  larva  of  the  parasite.  It  was  also  noted 
that  these  dark  colored  individuals  were  rarely  surrounded  with  colonies 
of  newly  bom  aphides,  as  was  the  case  with  normal  specimens^  thus 
showing  that  reproduction  had  been  stopped  some  time  before  the 
death  of  the  louse,  a  fact  having  considerable  bearing  on  the  eflBciency 
of  the  parasite,  as  previously  pointed  out  by  Professor  Webster  in  his 
account  of  the  Lysiphlebus  parasite  of  Toxoptera  graminum. 

An  attempt  to  determine  the  length  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  parasite 
was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  out  in  an  ordinary 
glass-covered  insectary,  the  temperature  of  which  proved  to  be  too 
high  for  their  development.  Observations,  however,  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  normal  development  in  June  covers  a  period  of  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  days.  The  period  from  the  death  of  the  host 
until  emergence  of  the  parasite  is  usually  about  five  days. 

The  parasites  continued  to  increase  in  abundance  until  the  grain 
was  cut,  by  which  time  the  majority  of  the  aphides  in  the  fields  were 
parasitized.  TherQ  can  be  but  little  doubt' that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  this  parasite,  the  damage  to  the  grain  on  the  Expoi- 
ment  Station  farm  would  have  been  severe  in  both  seasons.  As  it 
was,  little  damage  was  done. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TICK  PARASITE 

Hunter ellus  hookeri  Howard  ' 
By  H.  P.  Wood,  Bureau  of  Entomology 

Introduction 

Only  two  hymenopterous  parasites  of  the  Ixodoidea  or  ticks  have 
ever  been  discovered.  About  one  of  these  (Ixodiphagus  texanua  How.) 
almost  nothing  is  kno^Ti.  The  other,  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  of 
encyrtine    chaleidids,    HuntereUus   hookeri   Howard,    is   of   peculiar 

1  Published  by  permiflsion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolo^. 
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interest.  Though  there  are  as  yet  some  details  lacking  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  this  insect,  we  know  its  history  in 
general.  We  submit  this  knowledge  in  the  hope  that  we  may  aoon 
be  able  to  supply  the  remainder. 

HunlereUtis  hookeri  was  first  collected  by  the  writer  in  the  nymphs  of 
Rhipicephalxis  sanguineus  Latreille  (^^texanus  Banks)  <m  April  20, 
1908  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  Doctor  L.  O.  Howard  described  the 
species  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist  for  July  1908  p.  239-241.  Search 
made  in  1909  by  C.  W.  Howard  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  resulted 
in  his  finding  this  same  species  attacking  Rhipicephalus  sanguineus 
nymphs  at  Lourenco  Marques.  On  Jime  18,  1910,  two  nymphs  of 
Dermacentor  parumapertus  marginatum  were  received  at  the  Dallas 
laboratory  which  were  taken  on  a  jackrabbit  (or  a  dog?)  by  Mr. 
McLure  Lewis,  a  correspondent  at  Green  Valley,  California.  When 
the  nymphs  were  received  at  Dallas,  one  of  them  was  found  to  be 
parasitized.  The  nymphs  were  placed  on  sand  and  on  July  Ist, 
thirteen  parasites  emerged  from  one  of  them.  The  other  nymph 
molted  to  a  male  Dermacentor  parumapertus  marginatus.  The  nymph 
from  which  the  parasites  emerged  was  determined  by  Mr.  N.  Banks 
as  the  same  species.  The  parasites  were  determined  by  Doctor 
Howard  as  Hunterellus  hookeri. 

Two  hosts  are  known,  Rhipicephalus  sanguineuH  and  Dermacentor 
parxnnajyertuH  marginatus.  A  brief  outline  of  the  life  history  of  these 
ticks  iH  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  life  history  of  the  parasite. 

The  two  species  may  he  grouped  together  for  the  purpose,  as  their 
life  histories  are  nearly  the  same.  The  eggs,  which  are  deposited  on 
the  ground,  hatch  and  the  larv»  eome  forth  ready  for  a  host.  Upon 
finding  a  host  the  young  ticks  feed  until  replete  with  blood.  They 
then  drop  to  the  ground,  seek  a  crack  or  crevice  for  protection  and 
there  undergo  the  transformation  to  the  nyniphal  stage.  The  nymph 
engorges  to  re])letion,  after  which  it  drops  to  the  ground  to  molt. 
While  the  nymph  Lh  engorging  or  after  it  has  become  engorged,  para- 
sitism takes  plaet*.  Both  male  and  female*  adults,  like  the  other  two 
stage's,  wait  on  gra.**s  for  the  appearance  of  a  host.  A  host  found,  the 
adult  ticks  feed  and  mate. 

It  was  first  suj)pos<'d  that  the  insect  was  confined  to  a  limittnl 
territory,  hut  late  eolleetions  indicate  a  wi(h»  range.  To  date,  the 
sp<*cies  has  iK'en  taken  at  Corpus  Christi  and  Hro>Misville,  Texas,  also 
(ireen  Valley.  California  in  tin*  United  States,  and  from  Monterev, 
Mexico-  and  from  I^ourenco  Manpies.  Portuguese  Kast  Africa. 

•  NovoihUt  2.'>.   1U:K».  .Mr.   F.  C.  Hi^hoI)p  nn<l  Mr.  K.  A.  Srhwari  collected 
nytiipliH  (if  h.  a-nigmmus  from  (Iokm.     Some  of  thoc  were  ptiniftitixGd,  but  the 
m  never  irinturp«i  am!  the  deteniiiniition  ih  hnm\\  on  immature  ftpecimens. 
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The  percentage  of  parasitism  varies  considerably  in  the  same  locality. 
We  have  been  able  to  secure  at  times  an  abundance  of  parasitized 
ticks  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  while  at  others,  though  it  may  have 
been  very  near  the  same  season  of  the  year,  either  no  nymphs  were 
found  or  the  nymphs  found  were  not  parasitized. 

The  records  in  the  table  show  the  production  of  about  one  male  to 
three  females.  As  may  be  »3en  the  proportion  of  males  to  females 
in  a  single  nymph  varies  considerably,  although  it  usually  happens 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  females  and  in  no  case  has  the  proportion 
of  males  exceeded  that  of  females.  The  maximum  number  of  parasites 
per  tick  was  seventeen,  the  minimum  three  and  the  average  eight. 
It  took  from  twenty  to  sixty-seven,  with  an  average  of  thirty-two 
days  from  the  date  of  collection  for  the  adults  to  emerge. 

Description  of  Parasitized  Nymph 

For  several  days  after  being  parasitized  the  nymph  appears  normal. 
The  first  indication  of  parasitism  is  swelling,  soon  followed  by  an 
irregular  striped  appearance  (See  PI.  17,  Fig.  2)  caused  by  the  larvae 
of  the  parasite  as  seen  through  the  nymphs'  skin.  This  appearance 
gradually  passes  away  as  the  body  fluids  are  taken  up  by  the 
parasite.  Just  before  emergence,  the  front  end  of  the  body  is  black 
and  the  posterior  part  yellowish  translucent.  This  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  some  cases  than  in  others. 

Artificial  Parasitism 

Early  attempts  to  breed  the  parasites  proved  failures.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hooker's  trials  gave  negative  results,  as  did  also  the  author's  early 
tests.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  extreme  heat  when  the  attempts 
were  made.  Our  efforts  finally  proved  successful  and  it  was  found 
very  easy  to  breed  the  parasite,  using  Rhipicephalus  sanguineus  as 
a  host.  It  si  quite  likely  another  generation  might  have  been  bred 
but  for  cold  setting  in. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  breeding  the  parasite 
owing  to  its  minuteness.  The  head  and  body  length  measures  only 
about  one  millimeter.  A  large  box  was  prepared  in  which  the  breed- 
ing was  to  be  done.  In  actual  practice,  however,  this  box  was  found 
to  be  of  no  value.  When  the  tick  was  attached  to  its  host,  it  wAs 
necessary  simply  to  allow  a  female  parasite  its  freedom  on  the  host. 
It  would  search  out  the  nymphs.  When  the  nymph  was  free,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  put  a  glasB  over  the  parasite  and  nymph  to  prevent 
their  escape. 

The  table  below  shows  the  results  obtained  in  the  breeding  exper- 
iments: 
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HvHulvH  those  that  emerfced  successfully  there  were  five  other  n>inphii 
thttt  were  parositizftl  at  the  same  time,  but  which  failed  to  produrr 
adult  i>arasites.  When  the  nymphs  wore  opened,  one  produced  ten; 
one,  tliirtcen;  om-,  eight;  and  one,  eleven  adults;  and  the  fifth  nymph 
wiiH  found  to  contain  four  immature  stages.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  tlicHc  paraHites  another  generation,  but  without  results,  the 
failure  ihic  p(iHt<il)ly  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  One  tick  whirh 
produced  thirteen  parasites  appeared  to  be  parasitized  only  atH>ut 
three  times:  in  ii<>  cum>  bh  many  as  thirteen  times.  This  might  suggmn 
tlmt  the  parasite  deposited  several  eggs  each  time  she  in8ert<><I  her 
ovijiositor,  or  pcissibly  sonic  form  of  polyeinbryony. 

Economic  Importance 

Several  ulteiii]its  Imve  been  made  to  cauw  the  parasite  to  dovelnp 
on  IkisIs  olIiiT  limn  those  ou  which  it  was  collectwl,  but  thus  far 
willHUil  piisitive  results.  It  seems,  however,  since  the  paraxite 
niidinilly  brnils  on  iit  Iciist  two  with-ly  .si-parated  genera  that  further 
experiniciils  slmuhl  i)rove  sueecMsful.  ll  is  true  that  the  abuiulanre 
of  lihii'iri  iihiiliis  siiiiiiiiiiuiis  viiricK  grciitly  where  the  parasite  is  found 
but  hciw  iiiiiili  .if  iliis  variittiiin  i.-*  due  to  the  parasite  canm>t  U- 
<lrti-nuini'd  without  fiirltier  study.  In  any  ease,  H.  sanguineus  ha.t 
nbvays  liieii  found  in  sullirient  nuudx-rs  in  simth  Texan  to  prove  that 
the  liek  is  able  to  ihrivr  in  spile  of  the  parasite.  The  effect  ran  )>e 
oriruf  iiniy  partial  contri'l. 

Oh  N..\.riil..r  I  1,  I'.MI,';  n  -^liiiunent  ..f 'itH)  nymphs,  <|ivided  into  tw*. 
hiK,  oiM-  in  a  Mnod-n  l..i\  iinilainiiic  tissue  paper,  the  other  in  a  mailinfr 
tubi>  i"iil:tiiiinu  iinrn  -awdi;>.t,  were  sent  to  Triif.  C.  P.  LounybufA- 
al  <"ai»'  Town.  Soulli  Afriia,  l'ara>ilc^  iiiirrged  from  each  lot.  I>u( 
Hlii'inpT^  to  eni!-.-  aiiaek  of  itii'  Soi.lli  .VfHeaii  ticks  were  failures. 
Othir  lot-oi  iiMiiph-  Win-  .olhitid  in  s<iulli  Texits  and  shipped  to  Mr. 
V.  W  Howard  al  I.ouniiio  .\1ar.|ues,  l*iirtuKUcs<'  Kast  Africa  and 
to  I'rof  1'  Sihi'sTn.  I'ortii'i.  Italy.  In  neither  case  were  the  parasit*^ 
nucee—fiiUv  rean-d. 
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I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  in  the  work  upon  which 
this  paper  is  based  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  and  Messrs.  F.  C.  Bishopp 
and  W.  A.  Hooker. 


A  NOTE  ON  XYLOCRABRO  STIRPICOLA  PACE 

By  A.  B.  Gahan 

While  records  of  the  nesting  habits  of  Crabronidae  are  not  wanting 
in  entomological  literature,  the  following  observations  are  believed 
to  be  of  sufficient  interest  for  publication. 

Early  in  March  of  the  present  year  (1911)  the  Entomological 
Department  of  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  received  from  a 
correspondent  in  Hagerstown  a  lot  of  twigs  of  Catalpa  bungei,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  stating  that  a  young  tree  was  being  badly  injured 
by  some  insect  boring  in  the  twigs.  Examination  of  the  twigs  revealed 
the  fact  that  they  were  being  utilized  by  some  species  of  Crabronid  as 
a  nesting  place.  In  some  cases  the  stems  had  been  hollowed  out  to 
a  depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  and  had,  of  course,  been  killed 
for  that  distance.  Some  twigs  contained  as  many  as  twenty-five  or 
thirty  of  the  larvae,  each  in  its  separate  cell. 

The  larvse  at  time  of  receipt  were  plump,  pure  white  grubs  with 
the  abdominal  spiracles  quite  prominent.  Each  was  enveloped  in 
a  thin,  pale,  brownish  cocoon.  They  were  evidently  just  beginning 
to  pupate,  as  the  constriction  between  the  abdomen  and  thorax  was 
already  appearing. 

The  cells  containing  the  larvae  were  separated  by  chewed  up  bits 
of  the  pith,  and  in  the  end  of  each  cell  was  a  mass  of  fragmentary 
remains  of  the  insects  which  had  served  as  the  larval  food.  Examina- 
tion of  these  fragments  indicated  that  the  principal  part  of  the  food 
had  consisted  of  a  small  metallic  blue-green  Dipteron  of  the  family 
Stratiomyidae.  In  some  instances  the  remains  of  a  grayish  species^ 
apparently  of  the  same  family,  were  found. 

Adults  were  obtained  from  the  twigs  on  May  8,  1911,  and  proved 
to  be  Xylocrabro  stirpicola  Packard.  Professor  Riley  has  recorded 
the  finding  of  nests  of  this  species  in  Osage  Orange,  and  there  are 
other  records  of  its  having  been  found  in  raspberry.  The  probable 
explanation  for  its  choice  of  this  catalpa  as  a  nesting  place  and  the 
accompanying  injury,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  tree  had  evi- 
dently been  pruned,  leaving  the  soft  pith  exposed  and  furnishing  an 
ideal  and  inviting  place  for  the  wasp  to  nest. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  BIOLOGY  OF  THE  BOLL  WEEVIL  IN 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  DELTA  REGION  OF  LOUISIANA' 

By  R.  A.  CusHMAN,  Bureau  of  Enlonwlogy^  U.  S.  Department  of  AgrieuUure 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  pages  was  obtained 
in  a  series  of  studies  in  the  life  history  and  biology  of  the  boll  weevil, 
carried  on  by  the  writer  at  the  Delta  Boll  Weevil  Laboratory  at 
Tallulahy  La.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  what  work  was  accomplished 
along  these  lines  was  done  in  what  time  could  be  spared  from  other 
investigations,  the  methods  employed  were  more  or  less  crude  and  the 
results  obtained  somewhat  meager.  However,  the  data  obtained  are 
of  considerable  interest  and  very  suggestive  of  opportunities  for  future 
investigation  along  similar  lines. 

The  experiments  were  jftarted  with  the  idea  of  determining  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  number  of  generations  during  a  season,  but  as  the 
work  progressed  new  lines  of  investigation  presented  themselves,  and 
several  of  these  were  studied  to  some  extent. 

As  no  provision  had  been  made  to  have  cotton  in  the  proper  stage 
at  an  early  date  and  since  the  season  was  very  backward,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  was  unavoidably  delayed  until  June  21,  when  squares 
l)egttn  to  appear  in  the  field.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  time  neces- 
sary for  ('arr>'ing  on  the  work  in  plant  cages,  it  was  necessary  to  utilize 
picked  squares  and  cages  of  various  sorts.  This  introduced  the  first 
unnatural  condition.  In  nature,  an  infested  square  stays  on  the  plant 
six  or  seven  days  after  l)eing  punctured,  during  which  time  it  grows  and 
retains  its  moistun*  to  a  large  extent.  Under  the  conditions  as  im- 
posed in  the  exiKTiments  the  squares  began  drying  before  Ix^ing 
inf(\sted.  This  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  food  supply  of  the  devel- 
oping larvie,  and  caused  a  large  percentage  of  the  weevils  reare<l  to 
Ix*  small,  iM)orly  developed  individuals.  This  was  not  particularly 
noticeable  during  the  hotter  weather,  when  the  developmental  periotl 
was  of  short  duration;  but  late  in  the  season,  when  the  developmental 
IM'riod  was  some  days  longer,  it  became  such  a  serious  matter  that  very 
few  wrevils  wen*  rear(»(l,  and  the  work  had  to  l>e  concluded  before 
l)n»<'<lin^  in  the  field  had  ceased.  This  difficulty  was  increased  by  the 
nrcrs-^ity  of  inii>orting  s(|uares  from  Texas  during  September  and  Octo- 
Imt.  owiii^  to  the  practically  total  infestation  at  Tallulah.  The  fail- 
ure to  (Irtrnniiic  th<>  |M)int  originally  intended  was  due  to  this  factor. 

Throu^jhoiit   \\w  work  the  squares   either  dried  or  rotted   badlv, 
arconliiiii  as  thry  were  plarcMi  after  infestation  in  well  ventilated  or 

t  Puhhthttl  by  |M*nniHi«ion  of  th<>  V\iu*(  of  tho  Bun^au  of  Entomolocjf. 
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close  breeding  cages.  Nevertheless,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
weevils,  having  developmental  periods  ranging  from  eleven  to  nineteen 
days  in  duration  were  reared,  and  on  these  the  data  and  conclusions 
in  the  following  pages  are  based. 

Methods 

In  starting  the  work  eleven  hibernated  female  weevils  and  as  many 
males  taken  in  the  field  were  used.  The  females  were  captured  as 
follows:  five  on  June  21,  two  on  June  22,  and  four  on  June  23.  These 
were  paired  and  each  pair  placed  in  a  tumbler,  closed  by  a  square 
of  cheese  cloth,  with  cotton  squares  from  which  the  involucres  had  been 
stripped.  The  squares  were  renewed  daily  and  examined  for  egg  punc- 
tures, the  infested  ones  being  placed  in  breeding  jars,  each  jar  contain- 
ing the  squares  infested  by  all  the  weevils  during  one  day.  Throughout 
the  oviposition  period  careful  daily  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of 
eggs  deposited  and  the  number  of  squares  infested  by  each  weevil. 
The  female  weevils  were  numbered  H.  1  to  H.  11  (meaning  hibernated 
weevil  No.  1,  etc.).  The  males  were  removed  as  soon  as  oviposition 
was  well  under  way.  H.  1  was  discarded  from  the  series  on  June  27, 
as  it  had,  up  to  that  time,  not  oviposited,  and  H.  4  was  thrown  out  on 
June  30,  having  deposited  only  two  eggs.  No  weevils  were  reared 
from  the  eggs  of  this  individual. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  use  the  earliest  ten  female  weevils  and 
the  latest  ten  of  each  generation  throughout  the  season.  The  number 
of  generations  reared  from  the  earliest  females  would  be  the  maximum 
and  the  number  reared  from  the  latest  females  the  minimum  number 
of  generations  possible  during  the  season.  This  was  carried  out  to 
the  fourth  generation  with  the  earliest  females,  but  of  the  latest  females 
only  those  of  the  first  generation  were  reared.  At  the  time  when  the 
last  eggs  of  the  latest  first  generation  weevils  were  being  deposited, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  the  squares  from  Texas  were  being 
used,  and  very  few  adults  were  reared.  Moreover,  no  squares  except 
those  from  Texas  were  obtainable,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
the  work  beyond  the  first  week  of  October. 

Each  of  the  female  weevils  which  were  kept  for  breeding  the  next 
generation  was  labeled  with  the  number  of  the  generation  to  which 
it  belonged  together  with  a  letter,  indicating  whether  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  or  one  of  the  latest  of  its  generation.  Thus  weevil  No.  4.c 
was  the  third  earliest  female  weevil  of  the  fourth  generation  and  No.  l.y 
was  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  first  generation.  Elach  female  was  placed 
with  a  male  in  a  tumbler,  given  fresh  squares  daily,  and  otherwise 
treated  exactly  as  were  the  hibernated  weevils. 
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The  male  weevils  used  were  obtained  sometimes  from  the  field  and 
sometimes  from  the  breeding  cages. 

The  squares  infested  by  each  series  of  weevils  were  kept  in  separate 
lots,  but  all  those  infested  by  the  weevils  of  a  given  series  during  one 
day  were  placed  in  a  common  breeding  cage.  Thus  each  lot  of  infested 
squares  represented  one  day's  work  of  all  the  weevils  of  one  series. 

In  order  to  equalize  as  far  as  possible  the  humidity  surrounding  the 
various  lots  of  squares,  small  lots  were  placed  in  tumblers  or  even  in 
large  tubes  with  cheese  cloth  covers,  while  larger  lots  were  placed  in 
lantern  chimneys  with  a  square  of  cheese  cloth  over  each  end.  The 
last  were  placed  on  their  sides  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  about 
the  squares.  In  spite  of  these  precautions  many  of  the  squares  dried 
too  rapidly,  while  others  became  sodden  and  decayed  badly.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  earliest  infested  squares 
of  each  generation,  always  small  in  number,  which  dried  so  rapidly 
that  few  of  them  produced  adult  weevils. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  more  minute  studies  of  the  various 
stages  and  in  obtaining  data  on  other  points  will  be  described  under 
the  several  topics. 

Oviposition 

In  depositing  an  egg  within  a  square,  the  female  weevil  first  tests  the 
square  minutely,  running  over  it  excitedly  and  feeling  it  with  the  an- 
tenna*. Finally  selecting  a  suitable  place,  usually  on  the  surface  of  the 
calyx  toward  the  base  of  the  square,  she  begins  drilling  a  hole  by  pull- 
ing off  a  little  flake  of  the  outer  epidermis.  Then,  with  her  feet 
strongly  braced  and  by  gnawing  and  pushing  >%ith  an  augur-like  motion, 
she  thrusts  her  beak  into  the  tender  portion  of  the  square.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  puncture  she  makes  a  small  cavity  by  gnawing,  at  the 
same  time  moving  about  the  hole  with  the  beak  as  a  pivot.  With- 
drawing her  l)eak  she  turns  about  with  the  center  of  her  body  as  a 
pivot.  This  places  the  tip  of  her  abdomen  directly  over  the  puncture, 
into  which  she  thrusts  her  ovipositor,  depositing  a  single  egg  in  the 
chamber  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  puncture.  As  she  withdraws  her 
ovipositor  she  plugs  the  puncture  with  a  particle  of  excrement,  pressing 
it  down  with  the  tip  of  her  alxlomen.* 

Sonu*tini<»s  the  ww»vil  fails  to  locate  the  puncture  immediately  ^ith 
luT  i»vipositor.  In  this  event  she  searches  excitedly,  moving  the  tip 
of  tlic  alMloinrn  about,  feeling  carefully  over  the  surface  of  the  square. 
In  tills  search,  howt'ver,  she  never  moves  her  front  feet,  evidently 

» 

>  In  till*  |)n»Kr<•^s  of  the  work  many  tfuc  punrtun*s  wore  observed  which  Wctv  not 
l>luKif(-«i  ^\^\\  r\rrvuu'ux.    TIh'si'  couM.  with  a  \viv*,  In'  diMtinguiahod  from  the  fc««|» 
i/i/r  jmitrtiin'^  hy  a  thin  fihn  of  nioiMtun>  H(ii<inK  the  imiirtum  juit  bdow  the  aurfacv 
of  tht'  •^ftian',  ami  «liji»  t«»  th«'  UMn»*tun»  IrtnwtXw  v\v\\\«ntor. 
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larger  percentage  of  eggs  deposited  in  the  early  afternoon,  the  rate  of 
oviposition  is  faster  in  the  later  period.  There  is  apparently  little 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  weevils  between  the  two  morning  periods. 
The  record  of  weevil  1.  c  is  omitted  from  this  table,  as  it  died  during 
the  second  day,  and  its  record  is  therefore  incomplete. 


Period 


5  p.  in.-7.30  p.  m. 

I 
7^  p.  ID. -4  a.  m. 

4  a.  ni.-9  a.  m — 

9  a.  m.-l  p.  m.     . 

1  p.  m.-5  p.  m.... 


TABLE  I 
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0  S3 
0  07 
0  » 
0.27 
0  55 


Tot€Uf  Daxly^  and  Maximum  Oviposition  and  Omposiiion  Period 

Since  only  enough  eggs  from  the  first  weevils  of  each  generation 
were  needed  to  insure  a  supply  of  female  weevils  for  the  subsequent 
generations,  these  weevils  were  not  fed  l>eyond  a  few  days.  No  data 
were  therefore  obtained  on  their  total  oviposition.  Data  of  this  sort 
wen»  obtained  only  for  the  hilxTnated  weevils  and  the  latest  weevils 
of  the  first  generation. 

Oviposition  of  hibernated  weevils.— After  the  discarding  of  weo\iLH 
H.  1  and  H.  4  nine  hilM*rnated  w(»evils  were  left  for  carrying  on  the 
ol)servati()ns.  These  In^gan  ovipositing  within  from  one  to  six  days 
after  !M»ing  place<l  in  the  cages.  The  oviposition  period  lasted  from 
fourt<»en  to  fifty-tliree  days,  during  which  time  the  weevils  deposited 
from  51  to  304  eggs.  The  average  ovijxisition  was  203.33  eggs  and 
the  average  periinl  34.44  days.  The  average  daily  indi\ndual  ovi- 
position varicMi  from  3.4  to  7.00  eggs,  with  a  total  average  of  5.9 
eggs  per  day.  The  maximum  numl)er  of  eggs  deposited  by  any  wee\il 
during  one  day  was  twenty.  In  all  prol)ability,  had  these  weevils 
IxK'n  at  hirge.  the  oviposition  jHTiod  would  have  l)een  longer  and  the 
average  (hiily  and  maximum  ovifK)sition  smaller,  as  the  (q'eat 
abundance  of  .«iuan*s  and  the  elimination  of  the  search  for  them 
undoubtt'iily  (*on<iu<'(Ml  to  rapid  ovi{>osition.  Probably  also  the 
inability  of  thec(»nfined  w<»<'vils  to  remat<»  had  .some  effect  on  the  o\i- 
(Mxsition.  The  life  of  the  wtrvils  after  the  completion  of  oviposition 
varie<l  fn»m  d(*ath  on  the  liLst  day  of  ovi|K).sition  to  ten  days  after  the 
last  egg,  although  only  two  of  the  nine  lived  more  than  three  days. 

Thr  results  of  thes4»  ol>s4»rvations  are  summarized  in  Table  II. 
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Oviposition  of  latest  first  generation  weevils. — The  work  was  con- 
cluded while  the  latest  of  the  first  generation  weevils  were  still  ovi- 
positing, but  somewhat  desultorily.  The  work  with  these  weevils 
was,  however,  carried  on  over  a  period  of  49  days  and  some  data  of 
interest  were  obtained.  Of  the  nine  weevils,  of  which  the  lot  origi- 
nally consisted,  four  died  without  producing  any  eggs  and  one  was  lost 
after  five  days  of  ovipositing.  Of  the  four  remaining,  one  was  ovi- 
positing throughout  the  49  days,  one  for  44  days,  and  one  for  43  days, 
while  the  fourth  had  apparently  ceased  ovipositing  after  47  days. 
During  the  above  periods  the  weevils  deposited  the  following  numbers  of 
eggs:  295, 211, 183  and  198.  The  average  total  oviposition  for  the  four 
weevils  was  221.75  eggs.  The  average  daily  oviposition  was  4.78  e^s, 
and  the  maximum  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  any  one  weevil  during 
one  day  was  twelve.      These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  III. 
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The  Life  Cycle 

The  life  cycle  of  the  weevil  may  properly  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  the  developmental,  preoviposition  (the  time  between  emer- 
gence and  the  beginning  of  oviposition),  and  oviposition  periods.  The 
last  has  already  been  discussed.  The  developmental  period  may  be 
divided  into  the  egg  or  incubation,  larval,  pupal  and  postpupal  or 
teneral  adult  periods.  The  last  is  the  time  after  the  casting  of  the 
pupal  skin,  during  which  the  weevil  remains  in  the  pupal  cell. 

Preoviposition  Period 

Data  on  this  period  in  the  life  of  the  weevil  was  obtained  from  43 
weevils,  representing  the  earliest  individuals  of  generations  one  to 
four  and  the  latest  of  generation  one.  As  far  as  possible  the  date  of 
copulation  was  obtained.  This  date  is,  however,  very  liable  to  error, 
since  this  act  may  be  repeated  between  the  same  two  weevils  a  number 
of  times  and  even  after  oviposition  has  commenced.  The  time 
observed  to  have  elapsed  between  emergence  of  the  female  and  copu- 
lation varied  in  thirteen  cases  from  two  to  seven  days.  In  one  of  the 
two  cases,  in  which  seven  days  had  elapsed,  the  original  male  weevil 
died  on  the  sixth  day  and  a  new  one  was  substituted.  On  the  seventh 
day  the  pair  were  in  copula  and  two  eggs  had  been  deposited.  In  the 
other  Hoven  day  case  copulation  was  also  obser\'ed  on  the  date  of  first 
oviposition.  Copulation  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  sometime 
before  ol)8erve<l,  in  all  probability  by  the  third  day.  These  obser- 
vations, therefore,  mean  little  except  as  they  show  the  minimum  time 
re<iuire<l  for  the  proper  maturing  of  the  sexes  for  copulation. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  minimum  time  from  emergence  of  the 
females  to  co[)ulation  was  two  days.  The  male  in  this  pair  was, 
however,  one  day  older  than  the  female,  and  copulation  in  this  case 
may  have  be<»n  due  entirely  to  the  extreme  amour  of  the  male,  and  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  ovaries  of  the  female  were  n\yc  for  fer- 
tilization. In  two  casc*s  the  time  elapsed  l>etw<K»n  emergence  and  cop- 
ulation was  three  days.  In  one  of  these  pairs  the  male  was  four  days 
old  at  th(*  time  of  copulation,  and  in  the  other  l>oth  sexes  were  of  the 
same  ape*.  ThcM^  three  cases  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  normal 
time  necessary  for  the  riix^ning  of  the  si^xual  organs  in  lx)th  sexes  is 
al)Out  thn^e  days. 

The  total  iMTitxl  from  emergence  to  ovijKwition  varied  from  five  to 
tw<'iity-three  days.  The  seven  longest  i>eriods  occurred  in  the  w<*evUs 
taken  as  the  earliest  of  the  fourth  generation.  Three  of  these  were 
n^arcil  from  s<iuan»s  inf<»ste<l  hy  the  latest  w(»evils  of  the  first  genera- 
tion and  th<»  rest,  from  those  infested  by  the  early  third  generation 
-»^vils.  The  long  time  rc»quired  l)y  these  weevils  is  probably  partly  due 
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to  the  fact  that  they  were  reared  at  the  time  when  the  larval  food  was 
insufficient,  on  account  of  the  long  period  required  for  development 
and  the  poor  condition  of  the  squares  supplied.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
probably  represent  the  normal  time  required  by  weevils  at  that  season* 
but  exceed  this  time  by  several  days.  The  average  time  of  7.72  days 
is  also  probably  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  normal  average. 

The  number  of  eggs  produced  on  the  first  day  of  oviposition  shows 
remarkable  variation,  from  one  to  seven.  Of  the  forty-three  weevils, 
sixteen  produced  one  egg  and  thirteen  two  eggs;  in  other  words  more 
than  67  per  cent  of  the  weevils  deposited,  on  the  first  day  of  oviposition, 
less  than  three  eggs.  Some  of  the  others  responded  more  readily  to 
the  incentive  furnished  by  the  abundance  of  squares  and  probably 
exceeded  their  normal  habit. 

A  summary,  by  groups,  of  the  results  of  these  observations  are  shown 
in  Table  IV. 

Developmental  Period 

Incubation  period. — Data  on  the  incubation  period  were  obtained 
from  six  lots  of  eggs.  Of  these,  four  lots,  deposited  June  27  to  July 
4,  showed  a  period  of  al)out  three  days,  and  two  lots,  depasite<l  July 
8-10,  gave  a  period  of  about  two  and  a  half  days.  A  study  of  the  aver- 
age temperatures  during  the  incubation  periods  of  th(»se  six  lot.s  of 
eggs  shows  that  the  average  maximums  for  the  v^:^  having  the  short- 
cut incubation  periods  were  much  higher  than  for  those  reciuiring  (lu* 
longer  pericni,  the  means  slightly  higher,  and  the  miiiiifium  slightly 
lower.  This  indicates  that  the  maximum  temperature  is  the  detcT- 
mining  factor  in  the  duration  of  the  incubation  [K^riod.  This  is  shown 
verv  clearlv  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 
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period  determined  for  all  weevils  emerging  between  the  extreme  dates. 
For  the  first  period,  ten  days  ending  July  17,  the  average  period 
was  14.25  days;  second  period,  ten  days  ending  July  27,  13.9  days; 
third  period,  ten  days  ending  August  6,  13.54  days;  fourth  period, 
ten  days  ending  August  16,  12.92  days;  fifth  period,  six  days  ending 
August  22,  13.48  days;  sixth  period,  ten  days  ending  September 
11,  14.0  days;  seventh  period,  ten  days  ending  September  21,  15.31 
days;  and  eighth  period,  eight  days  ending  September  29,  15.97  days. 
The  weighted  average  daily,  periodic,  and  seasonal  developmental 
periods  are  shown  in  Table  VIII. 
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16 

■» 

4. 

15  75 

17 

m 
1 

14  y* 

IK  . 

11 

15  41 

2(» 

17 

16  W 

21 

10 

16  40 

■HI 

H) 

16  67 

23 

15 

15  00 

25 

12 

16  OS 

26 

5 

16  20 

27 

5 

15  60 

29 

1 

17  (H) 

Av« 
for 
partod 


13  US 


13  in 


14  (■> 


15  31 


15  97 


Total  «rr«il«  an<i  ^vrrmtr  fur 


Ml 


86H 


19  (HI 


13  68 


The  ineth<Ml  <if  obtaining  tht*  average  teinp<Tatures  iLsrd  to  show  the 
efTe<*t  of  tliis  fart  or  on  the*  duration  of  the  development  ul  period  was 
as  follows:  all  re<M»rde<l  niaxinuim.  iiiininmm,  and  mean  temiMTatuns 
from  th(*  averag<*  date  of  ovip<itdtion  to  the  average  date  of  emerKt^nce 
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sented  by  seventy-two  and  forty-six  weevils  respectively,  bred  from 
the  earliest  and  latest  eggs  of  the  original  hibernating  weevils.  The 
lots  of  squares  from  which  they  were  reared  were  small  and  the  factor 
of  food  condition  had  a  large  effect  in  retarding  the  development. 
In  addition,  the  earliest  period  is  represented  by  weevib  reared  before 
the  best  methods  of  keeping  infested  squares  were  found,  and  these 
weevils  were  therefore  further  retarded  by  this  extra  deleterious  eflfect 
on  their  supply  of  food.  The  average  developmental  periods  in  the  last 
three  periods  were  also  considerably  increased  from  the  normal  by  the 
poor  condition  of  the  squares  used  late  in  the  season.  These  three 
periods  were  also  represented  by  rather  small  numbers  of  weevils. 
Also,  the  sixth  period  is  represented  only  by  weevils  reared  from  the 
earliest  eggs  of  two  lot«  of  weevils  and  hence  from  small  lots  of  squares. 

TABLE  IX 

MELATtON  BSnrBKN  LBNOTB  OT  DBTILOmBNT  AMD  TKMrBftATHUI 


Nombcr  ol    j     Number  ci 


Avcraffp 
dcTriopamiUl  '  date  oC  ori* 
period  pontioo 


Areraicp 
dateoleiner< 

CBDM 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

ft 

7 
H 


r 


72 

255 

1K7 

137 

W 

41 

71 

5H 


14  25 
13  90 
13  54 

12  92 

13  4K 

14  00 

15  31 
15  97 


June  29 
July      9 

20 

30 
Auit.      ft 

24 
nep4.      I 

10 


Jub'     12 

July     22 

Auk       1 

II 

19 

6 

1ft 

25 


Sept. 


Min.     . 

M«o 

Mu. 

7007 

1 

79  II 

8S  Id 

67  86    ' 

78M 

m  92 

6H  42 

80  00 

90  m 

70  00 

80  79 

91   5A 

70  61 

81  23 

93   15 

69  18 

80  9B 

9J  71 

67  60 

79  60 

91  90 

60  H4 

76  02 

90  S* 

(^omparatii^e  Duration  of  Developmental  Period  in  Malen  and 

Females 

Before  the  work  had  progressed  very  far  it  was  noticed  that,  in 
general,  a  relative  majority  of  the  earliest  weevils  reared  from  the 
different  lots  of  squares  were  females  and  that  the  percentage  of 
mules  increasiMl  as  time  passed.  A  summary  of  the  records  in  thisi 
respect  shows  the  following:  of  the  8(i  lots  of  squares,  the  females 
hud  the  sh()rt<*st  uveruge  development  in  forty,  the  males  in  twenty- 
two,  from  tni  lots  only  females  were  reared,  from  seven  lots  only  malesi, 
uixl  in  scvni  viis^'ji  the  developinentui  peritKl  for  lK)th  sexes  was  the 
suiiH'.  TIh*  weijjhted  uveruge  developinentui  iH»ri<Kl  for  the  475 
niul«'s  reared  wa>  i:^KS  aiul  for  the  .393  females  13.49  days,  a  difference 
of  0.39  <lavs. 

A  suininitry  of  the  fiKiir<->i  tmscd  on  oviposition  days  its  given  in 
TbI.U'  X. 
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TABLE  X 


(In  iHl  column  tht  lie 


Di  ihDiiiiBt  durts  ptriod.) 


AtmuRPfrio 


AwwpHvi 


It  so 

It  TS 
II  10 
13  K 


rf5« 
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Reference  to  this  table  shows  that  the  shorter  period  for  females 
occurred  in  squares  infested  on  twenty-five  out  of  the  thirty-eight 
days  when  the  lots  of  infested  squares  were  large  and  more  than  ten 
weevils  were  reared,  and  the  ratio  for  smaller  lots  was  only  seven  out 
of  thirteen  in  which  the  females  showed  the  shorter  period.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  lot  of  squares,  the  better  the  con- 
dition for  food  and  the  shorter  the  developmental  period  of  the  weevils 
reared.  It  was  in  these  larger  lots  that  the  predominance  of  females 
among  the  earliest  weevils  from  a  given  day's  squares  was  most 
noticeable. 


THE  COCCn>£  OF  LOmSIANA^ 

Second  Paper 

By  T.  C.  Harher, 
Agrui  and  Expert^  Audubon  Park  Ijaboratory,  V .  S.  Bureau  of  EtUomology 

The  following  list  of  C'occida?  is  the  result  of  a  rather  extendcnl 
search  among  the  flora  of  Audul)on  Park,  New  Orleans,  La.,  com- 
menced more  than  a  year  ago,  to  ascertain  what  species  of  scale  insects 
were  the  main  source  of  food  supply  for  the  Argentine  Ant,  Iridih^ 
myrmex  himiUs  Mayr.  A  preliminary  list  of  the  "CoccidiP  of  Auciulnm 
Park'*  was  publishiHi  in  this  Journal  last  year  (Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  p.  420- 
425,  1910)  and  included  34  s|H»cies,  with  the  host  plants  ujam  which 
they  were  collected.  Since  this  list  apiK»ared,  a  ccmsiderable  nuin>>er 
of  additional  si>ecies  have  lM»en  collected,  and  the  writer  concludeti 
to  add  to  his  own  collections  all  species  i)reviously  collected  irt  Louisi- 
ana of  which  he  could  find  reliable  record,  with  the  intent icm  of  com- 
mencing a  check  list  of  the  Coccida*  of  the  state. 

That  this  list  is  not  nearly  complete  is  proven  by  the  nunil>er 
of  newly-r(»corded  spi^cies  which  have  been  added  to  it  within  the 
past  year.  Close  search  through  our  scanty  available  literature  has 
resulted  in  fin<ling  records  of  35  species  previous  to  1910.  The  present 
list  almost  dou)>les  this  numl)er,  as  it  includes  (>5  sjwcies,  ail  but  20 
of  wliirh  are  repres(»iit<»d  in  Audulnm  Park.  However,  it  is  ohviou9ly 
more  coMipU'te  than  the  records  which  were  available  previously. 

In  onI<T  to  insure  accuracy,  all  determinati<ms  of  material  coU 
le<'tr<l  by  thr  writer  have  In^en  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
at  Washington.  I).  (\.  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard. 
The  writer  hrn»witli  rxpress<»s  his  deep  in<lebtedness  to  Messrs.  J.  G. 

■ 

4'iil>lir«h«'«i  liy  |M>niiiMi«ioii  of  thi'  ('hi(*f  of  xhv  Hun*uu  of  Entomology. 
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Sanders  and  E.  R.  Sasscer  for  their  unfailing  kindness  in  determining 
the  large  amount  of  material  submitted  to  them  at  various  times. 

In  the  case  of  newly-recorded  species,  the  locality,  collector's  name 
or  initials,  and  the  host  plants  are  given,  as  well  as  the  initials  of  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  determination.  For  other  species,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  brief  chronological  bibliography  which  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  list.  A  scientific  name  in  parentheses,  followed  by 
a  bibliographical  number,  indicates  that  the  species  was  mentioned 
in  the  given  article  under  the  name  given  in  parentheses.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  species  is  on  the  system  adopted  by  Mrs.  Fernald 
in  her  ''Catalogue  of  the  Coccid»  of  the  World." 

LIST  OF  CO(XIDiE  COLLECTED  IN  IX)ITISIANA 

Subfamily  CoNCHASPiNiE. 

1.  Conchaspis  angrceci  CkW.     (7) 

Subfamily  Dactylopiin^. 

2.  Asterolecanium  bambusce  Bd.  Collected  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  and  at 
Riverside,  La.,  on  Bamboo.    T.  C.  B.,  Det.  E.  R.  S. 

3.  A.  pustulans  Ckll.  Collected  in  New  Orleans  by  C.  W.  Flynn  on  Figs.  Det. 
J.  G.  S. 

4.  Lecaniodiaspis  sp.     (7) 

5.  Kermes  gaUiformis  Riley.    (5) 

6.  K.  ptibescens  Bogue.    (5). 

7.  Pseudococcus  calceolaria  Mask.    (6  &,  7) 

8.  P.  ci/ri  Risso.    (1,6  4  7) 

9.  P.,  near  eitri.  Collected  on  Willow  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  by  G.  A.  Runner. 
Det.  J.  G.  S.    (4) 

10.  P.  longispinus  Targ.    (P.  adonidum^  7) 

11.  P.  aolani  Ckll.  Collected  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  by  J.  B.  Garrett  and  the 
writer  at  different  times.    Det.  J.  G.  S. 

12.  P.  sp.    (7) 

13.  P.sp.    (7) 

SiBFAMiLY  Cocci NiE. 

14.  Pulnnaria  acericola  W.  &  R.  Collecto<i  .Aiexandria,  La.,  by  W.  P.  Smith. 
Det.  J.  OS.    (4) 

1.5.  P.  cu/KiniVr  Ckll.    (7) 

16.  P.  tniis  Al.    (7) 

17.  Ceroplaaiea  cirri pedifonnis  Comst.    (5  &  7) 

18.  C.  ftoriilenaia  Comst.  (1  &  5.)  Also  collected  in  Audubon  Park  on  RMnia 
pscudacacia  and  Cedar  deodorana.    T.  C.  B.    Det.  E.  R.  S. 

19.  Exicalymnaius  tesselUUns  Ckll.    (7) 

20.  Coccus  hesperidum  L.    {Ijecanium  hesperidumf  l)    (7) 

21.  Neolecanium  cornupan^um  Thro.    (5  &  7) 

22.  Toumeyella  lurgida  Ckll.  Collected  Audubon  Park  on  Magnolia  grandifiora^ 
T.  C.  B.    Det.  J.  G.  S. 

23.  Etdecanium  corni  Boucho.    (7) 

24.  E.  nigrofascialum  Perg.  (5)  Also  collected  in  Audubon  Park  on  Willow, 
T.  C.  B.    Det.E.  R.8. 
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25.  E.  quercifex  Fitch.   Collected  in  Audubon  Park  on  Oak.  T.  C.  B.  Det.  E.  R.  8. 

26.  E.  sp.     (7) 

27.  Saisaetia  hemUphcnica  Targ.    (7) 

28.  S.  oUcR  Bern.    (7) 

Subfamily  DiASPiNiE. 

29.  Chioncutpis  americana  Johnson.    Collected  in  Audubon  Park  on  Hickory  mod 
ColtiH.   T.  C.  B.    Det.E.  R.S. 

30.  r.ct/riComst.    (1) 

31.  (\  hriffiloba  Cooley.    Collecte<l  in  Audubon  Park  on  Cottonwood.    T.  C.  B. 
Det.E.  U.S. 

32.  C.  HaliciH-nigrn  Wabth.    Collected  in  Audubon  Park  on  Willow.     T.  C.  B. 
Det.E.  U.S. 

.'^.  Dianpim  IwMuvalis  Sign.    (7) 
.34.  />.  ffromelict  Kern.    (7) 

35.  I),  ichinocacti  cacti  Comst.    (4)    Collected  in  Cretna,  La.,  by  C.  W.  Flynn, 
on  Ca<"tu«.    Det.  Wilmon  Newell. 
3(>.  Aulacwtjnn  peniagonaTarg.    (5) 
.37.  .4.rowFBourhe.    (2  4  5) 
3H,  Finfinia  fiirrinict  Targ.  var.  camellict,    (2  &  6) 

39.  AHpUliiAusancylus  \^in.    (5) 

40.  A.  brUtanicuH  Newst.     (5) 

41.  A.  camdlia  Sign.    (7) 

42.  i4. /orfce*i  JohnHon.    (5) 

43.  A.  hrdcra  Vail.    (-4.  nrrii,  1  &  2)    (7) 

44.  A.juglan^  rrgi<r  ComHt.    (2  A  5) 

45.  A.  latttauitr  Sign.    (4  &  7) 
40.  A.  oi*tr€*Tformi»  Curi.    (5) 

47.  A.  fHTttinoHUH  ConiKt.    (5  A  7) 

4S.  A .  rajrtij  dmwX .    (2) 

49.  (WyiUophyllanpU  liquidamhiriH  Kot.     (7) 

5<).  ChryMtmphnluH  aonulum  \Ann.    (Anfmiuftujt  ficus,    1     C.fieua,  5  A  7) 

51.  <\  nurantii   .M:u4k.     (\>n(H't(*d   in   Audubon   Park  on   Podocarpus  japnngctt, 
T.  C.  H.    I)H.  K.  R.S. 

52.  <\  tiirtynsjM-nni  .Morg.  {4  A  7) 
5.3.  (\  itftsntriiii  0»iii.'*t.  '..'>,  ♦>  A  7) 
54    ('.  !<phrrwitliK  (*kU.     u3i 

."m    ( '  I*  m  hrn'ifffits  ( \iin.*it .     i  .">  i 

.Vi.  (hlitfiii:</,i.'*  tniif^tlaltt  (Ini'U.     -7; 

57.  (f  >#rrfM  Ckll.  <%>llr<(fd  in  .\iidulM>n  Park  on  BaniiMN).   T.  C.  B.  Det.  E.  H.  S. 

5s    O   ^*p   '7- 

.V.»    L* fmiii.'-tiftht'*  fmkii  N<*wiii.    \ M yttlaspis  ntruuthi,  1  A  2.)    (L.  beckii,  5  A  7» 

ii<)    /.  •//«/.  #  / 1  Park      ■  MfftihiMpif^  {jUnrn  1  A  2.  i    «  /-.  (jUnH'ri,  .">  d[  7) 

III     I  *t  htuf'iti^  I'ltfji  rit.slnx  ^mii.       7' 

•  •J    /''M  tiHi'i  III  /« Tijiimit  I  ( '«»ni>t .    1 2.  5  iV  7 

ti;i    /'  ^•i"ti  w  ( 'urt .     5  *V  7 J 

N<'iK      .''iiM'*'  flif  alMivr  wifi  writfrn.  thi*  fnllowing  additional  species  havc»  hrvti 
nillir  «•  I  Hi  \ii  !iil»  III  I'ark  l»y  the  writiT.  ami  have  )><<i>n  di'tcrmincd  by  Mr.   E.   R. 

tVJ     /■."»*#»■  iif »  I  ".»/'/#  r*' -o  ( 'iHU"*!.      On  nak 
I  5    E'-l'i'ir  1  t".  I '!•  • 'I  Ki'rh      On  nak. 

A'f '  rrif  >  i,nUttu'n  i>  Kil«  y  w:i>  al>Mi  rolliM'tiil  iip:>n  livr  ttiik.  making  m  IoIaI  of  -HI 
rlM-t'K'*  iitlli-rti'ii  til  ilati-  in  AuduK'on  Park. 
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HOSTS  AND  GALLS  OF  AMERICAN  GALL  MIDGES 

By  E.  P.  Felt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  following  list  summarizes  our  knowledge  concerning  the  food 
habits  of  the  American  gall  midges  or  Itonidse  (including  certain  St. 
Vincent  and  other  South  American  forms  studied  by  the  writer) 
and,  in  connection  with  the  description  of  species,  has  proved  of  great 
help  in  determining  many  representatives  of  our  rich  and  varied  fauna. 
This  list  should  also  prove  of  service  in  indicating  the  more  profitable 
lines  for  future  life  history  and  ecological  studies  in  this  group.  It 
will  be  noted  that  our  knowledge  of  the  midges  occurring  upon  certain 
plants  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  in  relation  to  others.  A  por- 
tion of  this  discrepancy  is  evidently  due  to  marked  preferences  on  the 
part  of  the  insects,  while  in  not  a  few  cases  it  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lack  of  study.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  root-inhabiting  forms. 
Potentially,  there  should  be  at  leaist  one,  and  frecjuently  several  species 
living  at  the  exj)ense  of  most  of  our  native  plants,  while  European  forms 
may  be  introduced  from  time  to  time  and  become  well  established  upon 
their  natural  hosts  in  this  countrj\ 

This  list  gives  the  correct  generic  reference  for  the  reared  species 
so  far  as  possible.  The  old  generic  name  of  Cecidomyia,  with  its 
varied  interpretations  by  earlier  writers,  is  used  in  this  list  as  a  designa- 
tion for  a  biological  group  and  applied  to  species  we  are  unable  to  refer 
to  any  of  the  more  closely  defined,  modem  genera. 

Abiios  BAL8AMEA  (bakam) 
Su})Kl()buIar  basal  s^^'ollings  of  leaves,  length  3  mm..  .Cecidomyia  haUamicota  Linta. 
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Abies  (tipruoe) 
Seeds  destroyed^  the  cone  not  defonned Dtuyneura  canadenHs  Felt. 

AcALTPUA  viRGiNiCA  (3-«potted  mcrcury) 
Subglobular,  reddish  bud  gall,  dismeter  4  mm Ceeidamyia  wp. 

Acer  (maple) 
Rolled  leaf  margin,  edge^  yellow,  center  crimson Ceeidamyia  sp. 

Acer  negundo  (box  elder) 

Terminal  bud  galls,  diameter  1  to  2  cm Ceeidamyia  negundinU  GiD. 

Variable,  subgloboee  leaf  gall,  diameter  about  2  mm..  .Caniarinia negundifoUa  Frit. 

Acer  rubrum  (red  maple) 

Under  decaying  bark Miaatar  amtrioana  Felt. 

LettodiplanM  sp. 
Ocellate,  yellow,  red  margined  gall,  diameter  5-6  mm. . .  Ceeidomyia  oeeUaris  O.  S. 

Distorted,  rolled  leaves  bearing  white  cocoons Datyneura  sp. 

Le9iodiplo&i9  sp. 
Irregular  leaf  folds RhabdopKaga  rUeyana  Felt. 

Pouch  vein  galls,  reddish,  length  6  mm Daayneura  eommuntM  n.  sp. 

Acer  baccuarinum  (white  or  silver  maple) 
Free  lar\'sc  on  irregularly  curled  leaves Ceeidamyia  aeeriM  Shirn. 

Achillea  iiiLLErouuii  (Yarrow) 
MorrtH  infested Clinarhyncha  miUrfeHi  Wachtl. 

ACTINOIIERIH  ALTERNIFOUA 

( il(>tK)Hc  bud  gallH  Ceeidamyia  tvrbettme  Beutm. 

.'VuRiifONiA  (.Vgrimony) 
Hniffii  from  florrtn Ctmtarinia  agrimonio'  Felt. 

AoKOPYKON  (quack) 
I  *nd<T  loaf  Bheath Phylaphaga  deatrueUtr   }$my, 

A(;ROKnR  ALBA  (red  top) 
OvifMwiting  on Dasyneura  graminim  Feh. 

Alnth  (aldor) 
Sut>conirul  Imd  gall,  diameter  ti  to  12  mm Dasyneura  BerrutaUe  O.  S. 

AMtPKcrRt'H  PKATi>:Ni«irt  (fox-tail  grass) 
Iloan'd  from  nh^Ih     Itanida  mUtrur  Feh. 

.Vmhkohia  fragwitil) 
Urnntl  from  Htnnii  of  giant  mgwi><Hl S'eolattiaplera  amtroHm  Feh. 
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Amelanchier  (shadbush) 

Truncate  leaf  gall,  greenish,  tapering,  red-lipped,  length  5  mm. 

Hormomyia  canadensis  Felt. 
Oval,  woolly,  vein  gall,  yellowish  or  white,  length  1  to  1.5  cm. 

lUmida  canadensis  n.  sp. 
Flattened,  white  pouch  gall  on  leaf  margin,  denticulate,  length  3  to  4  mm. 

Cecidomyia  sp. 
Leaf  fold  containing  white  larva? Cecidomyia  sp. 

Amphicarpa  monoica  (hog  peanut) 
Oval  stem  gall,  length,  1.5  cm.  diameter,  1  cm Jjosioptera  sp. 

AmSINCKIA   LYCOPSOIDE8 

Undescribcd,  presumably  bud  gall Schizomyia  macrofila  Felt. 

Anemone  canadensis 
Slightly  enlarged,  loose  bud  gall Dasyneura  anemone  Felt. 

Antennaria  (everlasting) 

Conn-shaped  bud  gall,  leaflets  recurved,  length,  8  to  12  mm, 

Asphandylia  antennaricB  Whir. 
£longate,  oval  bud  gall,  leaflets  scarcely  recurved,  length  3  to  5  nun. 

Rhopalomyia  antennaria  Whir. 

White,  wooly  masses,  snow-whi^e  fibers,  5  mm.  long,  radiating  from  hard,  thin 

shelled  ceUs  presumably  on  Antennaria Rhopalomyia  piloaa  Felt. 

Anthemis  (Mayweed) 
Larvse  in  flower  heads Cecidomyia  sp. 

ApocYNtM  (spreading  dogbane) 

Reared  from  slightly  enlarged  flower  buds Itonida  apocyni  Felt. 

Reared  from  unopened  flower  buds Leetodiplosis  apocyniflora  Felt. 

Arctium  (burdock) 
Yellowish  larva?  in  burs Cecidomyia  sp. 

Aristouk'hia  (Dutchman's  pipe) 
Ovate  leaf  gaUs Cecidomyia  hageni  Aldr. 

Artemisia  (wormwood) 

Bud  galls,  presumably Asphondylia  artemieuE  Felt. 

Flower  gaUs  or  fusiform  bud  galls,  length  4  mm Rhopalomyia  hethdiana  Ckll. 

Deformed  flower  heads,  length  10  mm.,  diameter  5  to  6  mm. 

Rhopalomyia  coloradeUa  CkU. 
Globular,  woolly  galls,  diameter  about  1  cm Rhopalomyia  akicola  Ckll. 

Artemisia  tridentata  (sage  bush) 

Subglobular,  brown,  spongy  apical  gall,  diameter  1.8  cm Cecidomyia  sp. 

Probably  stem  gall Diarthronomyia  artemisia  Felt. 

Oval,  bud-like,  flower  gall  the  size  of  a  pea Rhopalomyia  tridentaUe  Rubs. 
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Artemisia  gnaphalodes 

Irrefoilar,  lobulaic,  polythalamouR,  white,  pubeecent  gali|  diameter  1  cm. 

Rhopalomyia  gnaphaiodis  n.  sp. 

Abclepiab  (milkweed) 

Elongate,  fusiform  stem  gall  on  A.  incamata NeolanopUra  aadepiat  Fell . 

Rusty  brown,  irregularly  swollen  young  leaves  on  A.  incamata Cecidomjfia  ep. 

Oval,  mid  rib,  tumid  fold,  length  7  mm.  dia.  4  mm.  on  A.  tnotmoto.  ,Ceeidamyia  up. 
Reared  from  rolled  leaf,  A .  syriaoa LeatodiploM  aadepiat  Felt. 


Ahter 

Flower  or  Bud  (inlU 

Alx)rte<l  flower  head  of  AnUr  patetui Aaphondylia  manacha  (>.  S. 

Dwarfed  or  stunted  flower  heads  of  Anter  paniculatua.  .Rhopalomyia  asieriflanr  Felt. 
Axillary  bud  galls  of  Anter  lateriflorus^  diameter,  10  nun . .  Rhopalomyia  laUrifiari  Felt. 

Bli9Ur  Ijtaf  GalU 

('■all,  yellowish  white,  nearly  circular,  2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter;  on  Anier  macrophyUus. 

Ijasioptera  darkei  Felt, 
(•all,  yellowish  brown,  narrowly  oval,  length,  4  mm.;  diameter,  2  mm. 

AtUeromyia  duifUMMr  Felt. 
(Sail,  brownish,  yellow  ringed,  circular,  diameter,  3  mm Aatfromyia  waldarfi  Felt. 

Ciall,  yellowish,  shining,  oval,  diameter,  0  to  7  mm sAnttenmiyia  nitida  Felt. 

(■all,  pinkish,  large,  oval  blotches  on  Aster  dimricatuSf  diameter  10  to  12  mm. 

AnU-romi/ia  dititricntti    Felt. 
(iall.  yellowish  or  brownish,  irregularly  oval,  diamett»r  3  mm. 

Anteromyia  margituita    Felt. 
(lull,  yc'llowish  or  brownish,  iminilarly  oval.  <lianieter  t)  mm.;  on  Anter  panicut4tta. 

Antrroniyia  panicuiata    Felt. 
(lull,  blackish,  oval,  diameter  4  mm Antrromyia  rrtiucta  n.  fc|v 

(Iall,  gn*<>nish  yellow  or  paivrk*  white,  diameter  1.75  cm.;  on  Atder  Urris 

Asttromyia  ItiHatui    Felt 
(JalJ,  H<M)ty  yellow  beneath,  dirty  white  al)ove,  length,  2  cm.;  diameter,  1.2  cm. 

A Hteromyia  flaromacutata  Fell . 
(iall,  yellowish  white,  <lark  marginiMl,  diameter,  3.0  mm  Antrromyia  antcrijolia  Beutm. 

(!h11.  oval,  gn^'n  swellings,  length  2  mm.,  diameter,  1.5  mm. 

Astvutmyia  irncuid^tn  Felt. 

Stem  or  Hnmch  Galls 

i  full.  II  small  pustulate  swelling  on  aster  stems,  diameter  3  mm. 

Aittcromyia  ptutuiaia  Felt. 
tusiforiii  >\vtu  or  branch  gall.  Ifngth.  1  cni.:  diameter  0.4  cm. 

XroUmofMrra  ramuscuia  B<nitm. 

<!ri'4-ni>h  liniwn,  fu^if(»^n,  irn*gular  Mem  .^welling  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  leaf 

jt'tiieth.  1  cm;  ilianictfT.  n.it  nii..  on  .t>//r  iutirmuH   .    Xvolanittpicra  aUriiantis  Felt. 

<  >\  al  t  H  Ml  Kiill  on  .1  A/f  r  wmi  -inujUtr  .   Rhofttilomyia  OMtericauiiM  Felt 

Oviiti*.  h4'S.-iU*.  Im»wnish  Kall^  d<>n>4>ly  \%hit«'  liairf<l,  length,  7  mm.,  on  After  trtu^uluM* 

Rhojialifmyia  craat%$Hna  CklL 
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AtRIPLEX  CANE8CEN8 

Irregular  stem  gall,  length,  12  mm.;  diameter,  4.5  to  6  mm. 

Asphondylia  atriplicU  Ckll. 
Irregularly  subglobular  with  sparse,  long  hairs,  diameter,  8  to  9  mm. 

Aaphondylia  neamexicana  Ckll. 
Irregular  twig  gall,  length,  1.5  nun.;  diameter,  5  mm Lasiaptera  inUiMoni  Ckll. 

A  circular,  pustular  leaf  gall,  diameter,  2.5  mm Cecidamyia  atriplicicola  Ckll. 

AUDIBERTIA  8TACHYOIDE8 

Irregular,  subspheric  gall Rhopalamyia  mtdibertuE  Felt. 

AvENA  (oat) 

Reared  from  cage  with  aphid-infested  seedlings,  probably  soOphagous 

CoquiUeUomyia  texana  Felt. 
Reared  from  oats,  possible  f ungivorous Mycodiplosis  spinosa  n.  sp. 

Reared  from  cage  sown  with  oats PrioneUus  monilis  Felt. 

Baccharis  pilularis 

Mower  gall Rhopalomyia  califomica  Felt. 

Lobulate  bud  gall Rhopalomyia  sp. 

Stem  gall Rhopalomyia  baccharis  Felt. 

Benzoin  (spice  bush) 

Young  leaves  with  margins  rolled Cecidotnyia  sp. 

Irregular  subcortical  gall,  length,  2  to  0.5  cm Lasioptera  linderd  Beutm. 

Betula  (birch) 

Under  decaying  bark *.  Miastor  americana  Felt. 

Lestodiplons  sp. 
Reared  from  seeds OliQotrophus  betula  Winn. 

BiGELOwiA  (rayless  goldenrod) 

A  small,  bud-like  gall  on  B.  graveolens Cecidmnyia  brassicaides  Town. 

Cone-like,  probably  bud  gall  on  B.  grai^eolens Dasyneura  stmhtUndea  Town. 

Oval  .««eed  gall Rhopalomyia  bigelovioides  Felt. 

Hollow  stem  gall Rhopalomyia  biffcloiice  Ckll. 

BoEHMEKiA  (false  nettle) 
Fusifonn  stem  gall,  length,  12  mm.;  diameter,  6  nmi. . .  .Cecidamyia  bahmeria  Beutm. 

BuMKLiA  (false  buckthorn) 
lV)bubly  bud  galls  on  B,  larnigitiosa Asphondylia  bumelia  Felt. 

Buxrs  (box) 
Oval,  yellowish  or  brownish  blister-leaf  gall Monarlhropalpus  buxi  Lab. 

Carpini's  (hornbeam,  iionwood) 
Reddish  leaf  fold  along  lateral  veins Cecidomyia  pudibunda  O.  S. 
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Carta  (hickory) 

Under  decaying  bark Miastor  amerieana  Felt. 

Under  dying,  sappy  bark Cecidamyia  sp. 

Leaf  Galls 

Blister  galls. — Irregular,  dull  greenish  or  black-margined  and  with  a  small  mpple» 
diameter,  3  mm Cecidotnyia  sp. 

Cylindric  galls. — Greenish  or  black,  4  to  5  mm.  long,  1  mm.  in  diameter. 

Carycmyia  iuincoia  O,  S. 

Conical  galls. — Base  subglobular  with  a  long,  slender  apical  process,  greenish  to 

reddish  brown,  3  to  4  nmi.  long.    Occurs  in  groups  on  midrib  of  bittemul 

hiokor>' Caryomyia  earyaxola  C)i5. 

Conical,  nearly  symmetrical,  thin-walled,  small,  green   or  red   tinted,    length. 

2  mm Caryomyia  sanguinolmia  i  ).  S. 

Narrowly  conical,  light   green   midrib  or  vein  gall,  length,  5  mm.,  diameter, 

1  mm Caryomyia  up. 

Globose  galls. — Smooth  or  nearly  so. 

Nearly  smooth,  thin-walled  yellowish  green  or  brown,  simrsely  haired,  usually  with 

a  slight  nipple,  diameter,  2  nrni Caryomyia  carytr  i  >.  8. 

From  same  gall,  probably  inquiline Cecidamyia  caryer  C>.  8. 

Slightly  pubescent,  thick-walled,  depressed,  yelk>wish  green  or  brown,  diameter, 

2  to  2.5  mm Caryomyia  consohrina  Felt .» 

Thin-walled,  probably  similsr  to  the  above Caryomyia  arcuaria  Felt. 

Thin-walled  without  the  nipple  of  Caryomyia  carya^  with  a  yellowish  pubcMCfnce, 

(iiamoter,  2  to  4  mm Caryomyia  ttimiiiM  FHt 

Thin-walleii,  globose,   slightly   deprossod,  with   a   Hlight    nipple,  diatnetor.    3   to 

4  mm Crciiiomyta  sp. 

'Iliick-walhHl,  ye!lowii4h  green  or  brown,  <iiameter,  4  to  5  mm. 

Caryomyia  a  f Urn  f tain  K€4t. 
Thirk-walh^l,  im*guUrIy  ovate,  granulate,  a  slight  nipple,  diameter,  2  to  'A  mm. 

Ceciiiimtyia  t^. 

Thin-wiilh^l  with  a  falw*  rhaml>er  at  the  ajjex,  diameter,  2  to  3  mm. 

Caryomyia  irinntn  Kelt 
GUihose  jfrii/«.  -Hjiiry. 

Thirk-wall«"<l,  bn)wn  or  rcNldish  brown,  hairs  rather  short,  curly,  thick,  diamrt«*r. 

0  to  7  mm Caryomyia  persicoiden  Hctitm. 

Similar  to  th<*  alxivr  and  other  C-ar>'omyia  galls,  pn>l>ahly  inquiUno 

C li nodi plosis  car ytr  Frh.» 

Thin-wall*-*!.  niM  n**!,  hairs  rather  long,  straiglit,  diameter,  2  to  4  mm. 

Caryomyia   holoiricha  t).  S, 

<iiill,  !<iiiiilar  to  the  alM>ve,  thf>  niidgc  pnthahly  inquihne 

Myc4wiif}l4ms  hol4firicha  Kelt. 
'I  liiii-u.'illiil.  hniii  liain^l,  nielon-sha|)e<l,  diameter,  2  to  3  mm. 

Caryomyia  thompMmt   Feh. 

Tliiii-\%:ill«*<|,  liuiK,  thiek,  bniwn   lair,  gl(»lM>s(>,  diameter,  3  to  4  mm.;  nipplr  din. 
tirirt.  long  on  some  ^aryotnyia  Fp 

^  Sfhiiomy%a  mryacaUi  FHt   wa«  •u|>pu«Hl  to   have  b<»rn  ro«r«d  fniiu  this  fall.      Th*  (m»«  or  two 
^ycrtfii'-n*  ohtainml  urn*  prubably  Am«|i*ntAl. 

*Thi«  •{'*'«'•«'*  «*"  >|»tHin*ntly  mir«*d  from  thr  call  of  ("nryomia  iftani$  ami  tbat  of   C.  p«ri 
probably  iny«t/ifi« 
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Midrib  gall. — A  rounded,  irregular,  pale  yellowish,  hard  swelling,  12  nun.  long. 

Caryomyia  q^nipaea*  O.  S. 

Forming  no  gall, — ^An  irregular,  yellowish  brown  margined  elevation;  diameter,  3 

mm.  Larva  attached  by  a  viscid  secrrtion Caryomyia  glutinosa*  O.  S. 

Swellings  in  Husks 

Irregular  swelling  in  the  husks  produce<i  by  pale  reddish  larva; . 

Caryomyia  nucicola*  O.  S. 

Cassia  (wild  sensitive  plant) 
Irregular  stem  gall,  length,  3  cm;  diameter,  5  or  6  mm Lasioptera  cassia  Felt. 

Ca88ava  (Manihot) 
I^eaf  galls Itonida  manihot  Felt. 

C  AST  AN  E  A  (chestnut) 

Under  tlecaying  bark  apd  wood Miastor  americana  Felt. 

Winnertzia  pectinataf  n.  sp. 

Itonida  pugionis  n.  sp. 

Petiole  or  terminal  bud  gall Rhopalomyia  castanea  Felt. 

Castanea  pumila  (Chinquapin) 
Irregular  swelling  of  bur Cecidomyia  chinquajnn  Beutm. 

Catalpa 
Reared  from  dwarfed  shoots  and  pods Itonida  catalpce  Comst. 

Cattleya  oigas 
Reared  from  roots Clinodiplosis  cattleya  Felt. 

Ceanothus 

Loose  terminal  bud  gall,  length,  2  cm.;  diameter,  1.5  cm. 

Asphondylia  ceanothi  Felt. 

Celastrus  (climbing  bittersweet) 

Irregular,  cortical  gall  on  root,  length,  2.5  cm.;  diameter,  1  cm. 

Cecidomyia  celastri^ieb. 
Subcortical  stem  gall  probably  identical. 

Celtis  (ha<'kberr>') 

Galls  on  tender  twigs,  resembling  seed  capsule  of  Rumex,  length,  4.5  mm. 

Cecidomyia  sp.  {semertrumicis  Patt.) 
Conical  or  subglobular,  arisirg  from  a  circular,  truncate  base,  diameter,  3.4  mm.; 

on  tender  twigs Cecidomyia  sp.  {oviformis  Patt.) 

Hollow,  elongate  twig  swellings,  length,  1.25  to  2.5  cm . . .  Cecidomyia  sp.  (deseria  Patt.) 

A  hanl,  obconic  gall  on  upjx^r  side  of  leaf Phytophaga  celtiphyUia  Felt. 

Subconical,  clustenni  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  length,  3  to  5  mm. 

Cecidomyia  unguicula  Beutm. 

I  The  reference  of  this  Urva  to  Caryomyia  b  provinooal  only. 
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RosettG-shaped  gall,  resembling  the  seed  capsule  of  Hibiscus,  diameter,  2  to  3  mm. 

on  under  side  of  leaf Cecidamvia  sp.  (capBulariM  Patt.) 

Yellowish,  disk-shaped  gall  wHh  acute  apical  cone  on  leaf. .  .Cectdomifia  UiuuM  Wmlah. 
Leaf  gall  lescmbling  that  of  PachypsyUa  celtidvs-pubescenSf  diameter,  3.5  to  4  mm. 

Ceeidomuia  sp.  (pybetcens  Patt.) 
Stout,  rcnical,  arising  from  a  circular  ba&e,  yellowish,  diameter,  2.8  nun. 

Cecidcmyia  sp.  ($piniformi9  Patt.) 

Cephalanthus  (button  bush) 
Twig  gall Rhabdophaga  eephalamiki  Felt. 

Chryhopsis  (golden  astir) 
Woolly,  polythalamous  bud  gall,  diameter,  1.5  cm . . .  Rhopalomyia  chry^opgidiM  Loew. 

CicuTA  (water  hemlock) 
White  larva,   probably   on   leaves Ctcidotnyia  sp. 

CiRSirM  (Cana^la  thistle) 
Reared  from  flower  heads Dcuyneura  gib^oni  n.  ««p. 

CiTHAREXYLrM 

Rean»<l  from  flowers   Aaphoruiylia  pattersoHi  Felt. 

Clkmatih  (xirgir.'H  bower) 
Ovate,  reddish  brown,  axillar>'  gall,  diameter,  4  mm     \eolaaioptera  cUmaHdiM  Fell. 
In^giilar,  Hul)globu!ar  bud  gall,  diameter,   1   cm.  Daj^yneura  cUnuUidut   VvXx . 

Irregular,  8ul)glohular  bud  gall,  diameter,  1  cm ('otUarinia  cUmatuitJt  Kelt. 

Knlarged,  re<lden<Hl  flower  buds  .      Prodi pUmn  fitrricola  Foil. 

rnc)iK»ii<'<l,  a|)|)an*ntly  normal  flowen* IjrMttilijAinnH  clenuUiflnrtr  Felt. 

.Clkkodkndkon  ,\rrLKATrM  (wild  coffw) 
Flowrr  bud  gall  ...  AttphondyUa  ttttrrtiiaiaia   Felt. 

Hi^nnNl  fnmi  fruits  !iyin'nUfti4Ntm  ntffrtr    Felt. 

CoLi.iNNOMA   (horsi'  btilni) 
Subglobular.  |Mil)<'S4*rnt  Iraf  gall,   length,   4   to  7  mm. 

Ctridomyia  coHinnonur  BcHitm. 
Narrow  midrib  or  Vfin  .^wt^lling  (Widomyia  r*>//iriwmi/o/i>i  lUnitm. 

(\)N\oLvri.rK  sKPii'M   <h<'<lg<'  bin<lwe<Hl) 
KuMfiiriii  •'trill  jcall.  riifinothalaiiious.  length.  1.5  rin.         hixiojUrra  amroirHli    Felt. 

('ohms    ldogW<MMll 

lrn*gular.  MilM-ortiral  gall.  IriiKth.  1  to  2  rni  :  <m  ('   nUAanifi-ra 

XnthtMWfttrra  cornicoUi  B<*utm. 
Clavatr  twig  gall,  length.  I  to  '2  nii.;  on  C  Hori'ia  hiMopUm  rlarula  Betitm. 
Vrllovii-ili.  piirpli*  niargim**!.  bliMer  leaf  gall,  diameter.  '2  to  li  mm.;  on  C  tioianifem, 

lAiftiafttrm  rami   Felt, 
'1  ubular.  rurve<|,  gn-^-n  gall,  length.  H  inin  ;  on  leaf  «»f  ('.  afmnnum, 

( "rndifmym  8|>.  (liiba  Steb.) 
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C0RYLU8  (hazel  nut) 

Hairy  leaf  fold Ijagiopteryx  coryli  Felt. 

Reared  from  Bame  gall Mycodiplosis  corylifolia  Felt. 

•Sterile  catkins  deformed  basally,  swollen Cecidomyia  sp.  (squamulicola  Steb. 

Crat-«gus  (white  thorn) 
Jleddish  brown  or  green,  blister  leaf  mine,  diameter,  8  mm. 

Latioptera  excavata  Felt. 

Reared  from  the  same  gall Rhizomyia  hirta  n.  sp. 

Cylindric,  green,  fimbriate,  unicellular  leaf  gall,  length,  4  to  5  nrni.;  height,  1.5  mm. 

Rhizomyia  absobrina  Felt. 

Reared  from  same  gall Lestodiplosia  cratagifolia  Felt. 

8tout,  cup-«haped,  fimbriate,  unicellular  leaf  gall Winnertzia  hudsanici  Felt. 

Cockscomb  leaf  gall,  green  and  red,  length,  1  cm.. .  .Hormomyia  cralagifolia  Felt. 

Filamentous,  subglobular  vein  gall,  length,  1  cm Cecidomyia  bedeguar  Walsh. 

Oval,  fleshy  vein  gall,  length,  5  to  8  mm Cecidomyia  sp.  {vena  Steb.) 

Marginal  leaf  roll Lestodiplosis  florida  Felt . 

Crotalaria  (rattle  box) 
Fusiform  stem  swelling Cecidomyia  sp.  {crotalaria  Steb.) 

CucuMERis  (melon) 
Reared  from  curled  tips Contarinia  seiigera  Lintn. 

CucuRBiTA  (squash) 

Reared  from  rough  squash Mycodiplosia  cucurbita  n.  sp. 

Reared  from  rough  squash Itonida  cucurbita  n.  sp. 

Danthonia  (wild  oat  grass) 
Probably  a  stem  gall Lasioptera  danthonia  Felt. 

» 

Desmodium  (tick  trefoil) 

Bud  gall,  probably  loose Cecidomyia  meibomiifolia  Beutm. 

Elongate,  fusiform,  clustered  bud  gall,  length,  8  to  22  mm. 

Cecidomyia   meibomia   Beutm. 

Irregular  stem  gall,  length,  1.8  cm Tjo^ioplcra  desmodii  Felt. 

Polythalamoua  stem  gall,  length,  2  cm Xcolamojitera  hamata  Felt. 

DiERViLLA  cbush  honeysuckle) 
Green  bud  gall  or  enlarge<l  fruit,  length,  4  to  5  nun. .   Asphondylia  diervilla  Felt. 
Reared  from  appan»ntly  nomud  stem,  diameter,  3  to  4  mm. 

iMJsioptera  caulicola  Felt. 
DiscoREA  (Yam) 
Irregular,  warty  stem  gall Cecidomyia  sp. 

Klymi's  americanus  (wild  r>'e) 

Probably  from  stem  gall Rhabdophaga  elymi  Felt. 

Stem  gall Phytophaga  destructor  Say. 

Ephedra  trifvrca 

Irregular,  subcortical,  resinous  gall Lasioptera  ephedricola  Ckll. 

Fusiform  twig  gall,  length,  12  mm Lasioptera  ephedra  Ckll. 
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Eraurohtih  minor 
Probably  a  Htem  f^all Stclanoptera  ogroatiM  n.  up. 

Eriueron  CANADENHI8  (horseweed) 
Reared  from  minute  bud  g^allH  uHually  and  also  from  a  scarcely  discolored,  incon- 
spicuous, blister  mine ABteromyia  modeMta  Felt . 

Fusiform  stem  gall Neohsioptera  erigeronHs  Felt. 

Eriogontm 
Elongate  bud  swelling • Ceeidatnyia  sp. 

EUPATORIUM 

Green  conical  leaf  galls,  length,  4  mm.;  diameter,  1.5  mm. 

Hyperdiplan*  eupatcrii  Folt . 

EupATORiUM  pERrouATUM  (thoroughwort,  boneset) 

Reared  from  apparently  normal  florets Clinorhyficha  eupaiari/lanr  Felt. 

Reared  from  floretn Conlarinia  perfoiiata  Folt. 

Oval  stem  gall,  length,  1  to  1.5  cm Seolanoptera  perfoiiata  Felt. 

Reared  from  apparently  the  same  gall Brachyneura  eupaicrii  Felt. 

EuPATORirii  PURPrREUM  (Joe-pyeweed,  tnimpetweed) 
Oval,  bloenom  bud  gall,  length,  1  cm I)a*ynrtira  purpurwi   Felt. 

EiPATORiTM  rRTir.«rf)LirM  (white  snake  root) 

(ilolK)8e,  flower,  bud  galls,  length,  ft  mm lA'MttdijMi^i*  eupaiorii  Felt. 

Subglobular  stem  gull,  length,  1.5  cm XeotrntiofMera  eupaiorii  Felt. 

Similar  gall     Asf}hondytia  eupatcrii  n.  np. 


ErPHORBiA  (spurge) 
SulN*ylindrir  fniit  gall,  length.  5  mm.;  diameter,  1  mm. 


Cecuiomyia    sp. 


ElROTIA 


Iminilar  bu<l  galls 


Cecidintnyia  (ip. 


F.MiiH  (Ijeech) 


l*nd<T  f heaving  bark 


\fiastar  americami   Felt. 


FifTH  (wild  fig) 

Ri*nrf*(l  from  a  d(*ruying  bninrh       HttUtneurut  oetidenialis   Felt, 

Jjamopleryx    acAirarst     Felt. 
II y})rrtli}Aons  amerirana  Felt. 

FR^tiAHIA   <.««trjiwlx'iT>') 
H«'niforfn  |Miiolf  icill.  length,  s  to  21   mm.  JWitlomyia  Hp.  (reniformiM  Steb.'» 


FK\xisrs  iiw*h) 
Subglobuhif  li'af  gull^.  (l-aint*t«>r,  .'mini. 
Sftfiit*  gall   tv*  ii\Ht\v 
Appan*ntly  fnnii  the  ^aitir  gall 
I^ATgt'.  tumid,  midrib  gall,  length  o  to  l.'iiiiin. 
fWini*  gall  tin  alMiv«* 


hitfwiAtm  fmxint^oiia  Felt. 

(\cidomyia   peiiejt  O.   S, 

(\AjHmlia  temeriiatis  Feh. 

Ctmtitnfiia  canadmmiM  Feh. 

DtiMyntum  tumtido^m  Feh, 
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Base  of  leaf  petioles Phytophaga  fraxini  Felt. 

Badly  rolled  leaves LestodipUms  fraxinifolia  Felt. 

Badly  rolled  leaves Rhizomyia  fraxinifolia  Felt. 

Tightly  rolled  leaves Dasyneura  fraxinifolia  Felt. 

Deformed  terminal  leafy  head Dasyneura  apicatus  Felt. 

Fungi 

Fungus  on  rotting  plum HyperdipUms  fungicda  n.  sp. 

Unknown  fungus Arthrocnodax  macrofila  Felt. 

iEcidiospores  of  Urocymes Toxomyia  rubida  Felt. 

Teleutospores  of  Puccinia Toxomyia  fungicola  Felt. 

Young  mushrooms Mycopkila  fungicola  Felt. 

Reared  from  (Eddium  impatientis Mycodiplosis  impatientis  Felt. 

Larvse  on  (Eddium  importaium  affecting  Peltandra Mycodiplosis  sp. 

Fungous  affected  wood Lasiopteryx  flavoiibialis  J^elt. 

Fungous  affected  heartwood  of  pine Monardia  lignivora  Felt. 

Gauum  (bedstraw) 
Aborted  fiower  buds,  diameter,  3  mm Dasyneura  galii  Felt. 

Galeopsis  (hemp  nettle) 
Irregular  stem  gall,  length,  0.5  to  2  cm Lasioplera  galeopsidis  Felt. 

GaBBTA  FREliONTII 

Suboval,  black,  irregular  bud  gall Asphondylia  sp. 

Genista  (woad-waxen) 
Folded  apical  leaflets (?)  Dasyneura  genislamtorquens  KiefT. 

Geranium  (cranesbill) 
Colorless  larvs  on  blister  enlargement,  apparently  fungivorous . . .  Cecidomyia  sp. 

Geradia  flava  (downy  false  fox-glove) 
I^arvs  in  seed  pods Cecidomyia  sp. 

Gleditsia  (honey  locust) 

Orange  lar\'»  in  folded  leaflets Danyneura  gleditschur  O.  8. 

Twig  gall  undescribed N eolasioptera  sp. 

GossYPiiM  (cotton) 
Reared  from  fiower  buds Contarinia  gossypii  Felt. 

Gramine.c  (grass) 
Reared  from  grass Neolasioptera  squamosa  n.  sp. 

GuTIERREZIA   SAROTHR.e 

Oval  fiower  bud  gall,  length,  7  mm Rhopalomyia  gutierrtna  Ckll. 

Hamameuh  (nitch-hazel) 

Greenish  blister  leaf  gall Asleromyia  nigrina  n.  sp. 

Purplii^h,  blister  leaf  galls,  diameter,  5  mm Cecidomyia  sp. 

Fleshy  vein  folds,  length,  2  cm Cecidomyia  sp. 

Purplish,  corrugated  folds  between  veins Cecidomyia  sp 
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Helenium  (Hneeze  weed) 
Apiral  rrjectto  gall,  length,  2  to  3  cm Asphondi^  atiiumnalU  Beutm. 

Heuanthus  (Hunflower) 

Sunflower  (leedfl  apparently   normal Lanopiera  murtfMiiana    ¥th. 

Twig  |i(all,  undeflcribed AsphondyUa  conMpieua  O.  8. 

Cilobular  or  Hpheriral  Ktem  galln,  diameter,  1  to  4  cm AsphondyUa  giob^uluM  O.  S. 

Stem  gall,  undescribed NedUmopUra  irimrra  n.  sp. 

Htem  gall  on  H.  divaricata Ceddomyia  thyrwUmi  Brodie. 

FuKiform  stem  gall,  length,  3  mm LasiopUra  tpeidi  Felt. 

Suhglobular  leaf  gall Cecidomjfia  buUa  WaMi. 

HELIANTHU8   HTRl'MOHUB 

Hower  headH  apparently  unmodified Asphandylia  helianlhiHanr  Felt. 

Reared  frr)m  undetected  gall SeoUmopUra  kelianthi  FHt. 

Axillary  bud  gall,  length,  10  to  25  mm Ceridamyia    AWianlAiRrodie. 

HiHim'UH  MoM'HEUTon  (Hwamp  nwe  mallow) 
Variably  Hwollen  Mtem» Xeolasiopiera  hihisri   Felt. 

HoRDEi'M  (barley) 
I'nder  leaf  nlK'atliH Phytophaga  dentrucior  S^v. 

^  HuMVLi'H  (hop) 

Swollen  HteniH,  diameter.  1  cm.;  length,  4  to  r>()  cm iMnopiera  humuluauiis  Felt. 

Hydhangka  AKHOKKm^ENH  (wil<l  Hydrangea) 
HikI   khII.   Ii>ngth.    1  cm Anphondylia  hydrangra-    Frit. 

HYFKKiriM  (St.  Johnsw(irt) 

Axiliiiry  bud  giillH,  longth.  '>  mm.;  on  //.  mutilum      I}a9yneura   toirvTi    Felt. 

SubgldlMifM'  Mem  giill,  length,  1  cm         Ijitiopiera  virginicn   n.    !^. 

(ilobuliir  stalk  sw«*llingf<,  length.  0  to  10  mm.  .    Ceridom^fia  triadenii  Betitoi. 

iMi'.vriENS  (balsam,  jrwHw^nl) 

(iIoIn^m',  flowfT  bud  gall,  length.  1    cm  .    .Ctcidamyia  impotieniut   O.   S- 

Tutiiid  midrib  fnid,  length,   .'i   mm.  .  htMiofMera  impaiienii/oiia    Felt 

SubKlnbiiJar  Mem  gall  IjanojtUra  fulva  lieiitm- 

li*(>\ioK\  'niorTiiiig  glory  t 
I  low  IT  bu<l>  Srhizomifia  iponunr   Felt 

Ijnurr  IhhU  Ciimfttorie uromyia  meruHonaiui  Frit 

.h  «;i.\N.>«  «  iNKHi  \     butternut,   white  waliuit ) 
1  oliiiil.  :i|>|ir«'o<M«i.  (Tiiikleij  l(-:i\<-  .      (^ecidomy9a  mi 

.ll  MI'KKI  -«    i    Vl.l^MHNK  A      Jutli|MT) 

|{i-ari'<l  friMii  fruit  WnUhttmyia  juniperimt   Frit 

•ll  .Hsi  y.K 
Hean**!  fnuii  frutt-  .    .        Aitphondylia  wii 
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Lactuca  (wild  lettuce) 
Irregular  stem  gall,  diameter,  1.75  cm Lasioptera  lactuca  Felt. 

Laportea  (wood  nettle) 

Irregular,  oval  stem  gall Cecidomyia  sp. 

Irregular,  probably  bud  gall,  length,  1.2  cm Cecidomyia  sp. 

Larrea  (creosote  bush) 
Gall  undescribed Asphondylia  auripila  Felt. 

Lathyrub  maritimus  (beach  pea) 
Rolled  leaflets,  length,  1  to  2  cm Dasyneura  maritima  Felt. 

Lepidium  (pepper  grass) 
Swollen,  discolored  seed  capsules Dasyneura  lepidii  Felt. 

Lebpedeza  viglacea 
Stem  gall,  length,  5  mm.;  diameter,  3  mm Cecidomyia  sp. 

LiUUH   SUPERBUM    (Ulv) 

Larvff  on  leaves Mycodiploaia  Carolina  n.  sp^ 

LiRioDENDRON  (tulip  tree) 

Purplish,  blister  gall  on  leaf Thecodiplasis  liriodendri  O.  S. 

Midrib,  polythalamous  leaf  gall,  length,  1.5  cm Cecidomyia  tulipiferce  O.  S. 

Globular,  midrib  or  vein  gall,  monothalamous,  length,  5  mm Cecidomyia  sp. 

LupiNUS  (Lupine) 

Reared  from  undescribed  gall Lasioptera  lupini  Felt. 

Reared  from  leaflets Dasyneura  trifolii  Loew. 

Ltcopersicum  esculentuh  (tomato) 
Reared  from  flowers Coniarinia  lycopersici  Felt. 

Lycopus  (bugle  weed) 

Subglobular  stem  gall,  length,  8  to  10  mm Lasioplera  lycopi  Felt. 

Fusiform  stem  gall,  length,  1.5  to  2  cm Ijamoplera  mitchellet  Felt. 

Lysimachia  (1o<>8c»  strife) 

Loose,  apical  bud  gall Dai<ytieura  lysimachia  Beutm. 

Gall  undettH'ted,  jwssibly  (nm\  vegetable  matter Lestremia  solidaginis  Felt. 

Mai  anthem  TM  (fal.so  lily-of-t  he-valley) 
Blister  gall,  brown,  dianieter,  6  mm Cecidomyia  sp. 

Man  I  HOT  (Cassava) 
I^af  galls Itanida  manihol  Felt. 

Manoifera  (mango) 
Reared  from  subcortical  gall Asynapta  mangiferct  Felt. 

Medicago  (alfalfa) 
Seed  pods  of  alfalfa Aaphondylia  tp. 
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Mentha  (mint) 

Axillary  or  terminal  bud  gall,  length,  4  mm Dasyneura  orcmatietK  Felt. 

Terminal  bud  gall,  length,  3  mm. ;  on  M.  genHlis Cteidomyia  sp. 

Loose,  bud  gall,  length,  3  mm. ;  on  M.  piperita Dasyneura  piperiiat  Felt. 

Pustulate  gall  in  axil  of  leaf,  diameter,  3.5  mm.;  on  M.  canadensis, 

Oiardamyia  menihtt  FHt. 
Polythalamous  stem  gall,  length,  6  to  12  nun Neolasiopiera  menihat  Felt. 

Mentzeua 
Reared  from  flower  buds Asphondylia  meniMelifr  Ckll. 

MiMULUS  (monkey  flower) 
Stem  gall  undescribed NeclasiopUra  mtmult  Felt. 

MoNARDA  FI8TUL06A  (wild  bergamot) 
Variable  stem  gall,  length,  10  to  22  mm Cecidomyia  manardi  Brodie. 

MUHLENBEROIA 

Fusiform  stem  enlargement Asteromyia  agrostis  O.  8. 

Mtrica  cerifa  (wax  myrtle) 
Bud  galls Cecidomyia  myrioot  Beut  m. 

Mtrica  abplenifoua  (sweet  fern) 
Fleshy,  vein  folds,  length,  2  to  4  mm Janetiella    asplenifoiia   Felt. 

Nemopanthus  (mountain  holly) 
Oval  bud  gall,  length,  5  mm Aaphontlylia  ilicoides   Felt. 

Xy88a  (black  or  sour  gum) 

Marginal  leaf  fold,  length,  2.5  to  3.5  nun Cecidomyia  nyssotcola  Bcoitm. 

Twig  gall,  length,  4  to  5  cm.;  diameter,  8  mm Cecidomyia  sp. 

Oec'ioium 

Ijirvu'  on  (>.  impa^U'^Ui^l Mycodiplosis  impaiientis  FHt. 

Ijirva*  on  (>.  importaiitm ^fycodi ptosis  sp. 

Opuntia  (CactuH) 

Swollen  fruit Aag^otuiylia  beiheli  CkB. 

\'er>'  large,  Hwollen  fniil    Asphofuiylia  arisonensis  Fell. 

(tall  undcHcrilxHl Asphoruiylia  opuniisi  Feh. 

Decayeii  HiM>tH  at  Uai^  o(  MpincK lUmida  opunhss  Feh. 

OsTRVA  (hop  hornbeam) 
Terminal  folde<l  leaven Cecidomyia  tp. 

OXYBAPIirS 

Stem  gall,  length.   1.5  to  2  cm Ijasioptera  aUionim  n.  gp. 

Pa<'IIISTIMA    MYR8'>NITIS 

Terminal  leavex  fulde<l.  dark  re<i     Csetdomyta  tp. 
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Pabonia  (peony) 
Decaying  roots Joanissia  pennsylvaniea  n.  ep. 

Panicum  (panic  grass) 
Ovipositing  in  stem Lasioptera  paniei  Felt. 

Papaver  (poppy) 
Stem  gall,  undescribed Clinodiplosis  catdicola  Coq. 

PicEA  (spruce) 
Reared  from  seed Dasyneura  canaderms  Felt. 

PiNUS  (pine) 

Apical,  bud-like  swelling,  diameter,  1  cm.;  on  P.  scopiUorum. 

DicrodipUms  gillettei  n.  sp. 
Globose  swelling  at  base  of  needles;  on  P.  inops. . .  .Cecidamyia  brachynleraides  0.  S. 

Resinous  cocoons  on  needles Ceddomyia  inopis  O.  S. 

Aborted  needle  clusters,  base  subglobose;  on  P.  rigida.  .Ceddomyia  pinirigidct  Pack. 

Similar  needles  on  P.  edxdis Ceddomyia  sp. 

Base  of  needles  of  P.  radieUa Thecodipions  piniradiaia  Snow  &  Mills. 

Reared  from  extruded  resinous  masses  on  P.  rigida Itonida  redniccla  O.  S. 

Reared  from  extruded  resinous  masses  on  P.  radiata Itonida  rednicoUndes  Wlms. 

Reared  from  bark  of  P.  inops -WinnerUna  pinicortids  Felt. 

Reared  from  Scolytid  galleries  in  pine Monardia  pinicortids  Felt. 

Ceddomyia  hopkind  n.  sp. 
Reared  from  fungous  affected  heart  wood,  P.  rigida Monardia  lignivora  Felt. 

PisoNiA  ACULEATA  (Wait-a-bit) 
Subconic  stem  gall Brugmanniella  medcana  n.  sp. 

Plantago  (plantain)  * 

Gall  undetected (?)  IjestodipUms  sp. 

Platanus  (plane  tree) 
Roared  from  rolled  leaves LestodijiUm^  jUatanifdia  Felt. 

Poa  pratexsis  (Juno  grass) 
(Jail  unrtrognizcnl Colpodia  pratends  Felt, 

PoLYOoxATrM  (Solomon's  s(»jil.) 
BlLstor  gall,  dianiotor,  4  mm Cvcuiomyia  sp. 

PopVLUs  (|)(>plar) 

Irn^gular,  monothalamous,  blister  loaf  gall Ciddvmyia  sp.  {irregularis  Steb.) 

Subglobular  loaf  galls Rhizomyia  absobrina  Felt. 

\'ariablo,  subglobular  loaf  gall IMcrodi ptosis  populi  Felt. 

Appan'ntly  the  siinio  gall LestodijUosis  globosus  Felt. 

Subglobular  loaf  gall,  dianiotor,  3  to  4  mm MycodifUosis  populifolia  Felt. 

Irn'gular,  tumid  gall  at  bm^}  of  loaf,  similar  to  that  of  Ladoptera  vitis.  .Ceddomyia  sp. 

Marginal  loaf  n)ll,  longth,    lom lA'sttxii fUosis  populifolia  Felt. 

Brown,  marginal  loaf  roll,  longth.  2.5  om.,  several  lar\'a» Ceddomyia  sp. 

4 
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Longitudmal  fold  galls  dwarfing  leaf Ceddatnyia  sp. 

Oval,  white  cocoons  on  twigs Rhabdopkaga  popuii  Fdt. 

Irregular,  subconical  twig  or  petiole  gall,  length,  1  cm Ceddamyia  ap. 

Decaying  wood Kronomyia  popuH  n.  sp. 

PopuLUS  CANDICAN8  (Balm  of  Gilead) 
Roundly  conic  leaf  gall,  diameter,  3  nun Ceddom^^  op. 

PORTULACA  OLERACEA 

Stem  gall Ijonapiera  portulaeeif  Felt. 

PoTENTiLLA  (cinquefoll) 
Intemodal  stem  gall Cecidamyia  sp.  (potenHlUtcauiiM  8teb.) 

PROSOPIB  (mesquite) 

Aborted  fruit Asphondylia  prosopndis  Ckll. 

Fufdf orm  bud  gall Cecidamyia  sp. 

pRUNUB  (Cherry) 

Swollen  deformed  fruit,  F.  virginiana CorUarinia  virgimani^g  Felt. 

Swollen  deformed  fruit,  P.  virginiana ParaUdodipUmM  acemea  Felt. 

Swollen  deformed  fruit,  P.  virffiniana JUmida  eanadentiM  n.  sp. 

Swollen  deformed  fiuit,  P.  virginiana Arthrocnodax  apipkila  Felt.> 

Swollen  deformed  fruit,  P.  virginiana IjestodipUms  sp.* 

Apparently  from  same  gall Rhizomyia  abtcbrina   FHt. 

Probably  fnun  name  gall Crcidomyia  ctrasiphila  n.  up. 

Swollen  deformed  fruit  on  wild  cherry,  P.  ?  melanocorpa . .  Dasyneura  pergandri  n.  up. 
Elliptical,  ix)IythalamouH  gall  on  raceme  axis,  length,  27  mm.,  P.  virginiana, 

Cecidamyia  sp.  {racemi  8teb.> 
Irregular,  thirkemKi,  folded  leaf;  on  P.  virginiana. . .  MycodipUms  cerasifoiia  Felt. 
Teniiinal  Hhoot  and  bud  gall,  diameter,  1.5  cm.;  on  P.  seroiina. 

Cecidamyia  terotimr  O.  8. 

Variable,  oval  or  fusifonn  twig  galls;  on  P.  serotina Cecidamyia  vp. 

Ijcstadi plans  cenuti  Felt. 

Psi-iDRA  (Virginia  cnH»p<»r) 

Tumid  rib  gall.  length,  1  cm Cecidamyia  wp. 

Im*gular  ntot   gall,  2  to  3mni Cecidamyia  up. 

Pyri'8  (pear) 
I)<'fonii(^i  young  fnjit Cantarinia  pyripora   Rilev. 

Qi'KRCi'S  (oak) 

Fruit 
l<4*anf  1  fnnii  l;irv:i'  found  lM'twe(*n  the  M'e*!  coatH  of  an  uroni .  .  Da^yneura  yiandis  Felt. 

FloWiT    (iillU 

Keari^il  from  u^il«•^r'nb1•d  gallh  on  bhiHMmiH  of  oak    hisiojAera  guercijiarm  Felt. 
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Leaf  Galls 
Leaf  edge  galls. 

Gall  a  folded  leaf  edge  between  serrations Itanida  foliora  Rasl.  &,  Hkr. 

Similar  gall,  possibly  identical Cecidomyia  erubescens  O.  S. 

Vein  galls. 

A  narrow,    dark    purplish,    fusiform,    thin-walled   swelling    on    the    under 
side  of  the  mid  or  lateral  veins  may  contain  two  or  more  orange  larvse, 

length,  8  nmi Cincticamia  podoffra  Felt. 

Gall  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  the  above. . .  Cindicomia  majalis  O.  S. 
Elongate,  pocket-like  swellings  along  midrib  of  round-leaved  scrub  pak. 

ClinodipUms  florida  Felt. 
An  elongate  fold  gall  close  to  the  midrib  on  the  under  surface,  length,  12  mm.; 

diameter,  1  nmi.;  on  Quercus  tinctoria Cecidomvia  oruca  Walsh. 

A  large  midrib  fold  with  a  conspicuous  white  pubescence. 

Cecidomyia  ntPeipUa  O.  S. 
Globose  or  subglobose,  thickened,  usually  reddish,  galls. 

Reddish,  oval,  irregular,  wrinkled  leaf  gall,  diameter,  3  to  4  nmi. 

CincUcamia  pUvJUt  Walsh. 
A  similar  gall,  apparently  Southern,  possibly  made  by  the  same  species. 

Cincticomia  symmetrica  O.  S. 
Gall  similar  to  though  much  smaller  than  that  of  Cindicomia  piltdoe, 

Dasyneura  florida  Felt. 
Reared  from  oak,  presumably  from  a  gall  resembling  that  made  by  Cynips. 

Thecodiplosis  quercifolia  Felt 
A  subhemispheric,  brown,  sUghtly  nippled,  monothalamous  gall  on  the  under 

side  of  the  leaf,  diameter,  1.75  mm Cincticomia  globosa  Felt. 

Globular  gall,  diameter,  4  mm.  on  under  side  of  running  oak  leaf. 

Youngamyia  quercina  n.  sp. 
Flattened,  pustulate  oi*  blister  galls. 

A  flat,  relatively  inconspicuous,  probably  blister  gall . .  Cindicomia  quercifolia  Felt. 
A  slight  circular,  blister-like  swelling  on  the  lateral  veins,  length,   3    mm., 

diameter,  1  mm Cindicomia  americana  Felt. 

A  broadly,  yellow  margined,  circular,  blister  gall,  diameter,  3  mm. 

Cindicomia  serraia  Felt. 
A  variable  brown,  irregularly  oval,  pustulate  swelling,  5  to  6  mm.  in  diameter. 

Cindicomia  pustulaia  Fdt. 
An  irregularly  oval,  pustulate  swelling,  5  to  6  mm.  in  diameter,  showing  equally 

on  both  surfaces  but  with  no  nipple Cindicomia  simpla  Felt. 

Reared  from  a  similar  gall Cindicomia  sobrirui  Fdt. 

Probably  rearwi  from  oak  leaves Dicrodiplosis  quercirui  Felt. 

Twig  Galls 
Reared  from  twigs  of  white  oak,  Quercus  alba Laeioplera  querdperda  Felt. 

Stems 

Under  decaying  bark Leplosyna  querci  n.  sp. 

Miastor  americana  Felt. 
lUmida  dneta  n.  sp. 

Rhododendron  nudiplorum  (purple  axalea) 
Fusiform,  brownish  bud  gall,  length,  7  mm Asj^umdylia  ataletB  Fdt. 
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Rhus  (sumac) 

Subglobular  flower  bud  gall,  diameter,  3  mm Asphondylia  inUgrifoHm  Frit. 

Stunted  heads  or  curled  leaves Arthrocnodax  rhoina  Felt. 

Subcortical  stem  gall Cecidomyia  sp. 

Globose  root  galls Datyneura  rhaU  Coq. 

RiBEs  (currant,  gooseberry) 

Arrested  buds  (gooseberry) Rhopalomyia  grossularut  Felt. 

Gall  undescribed,  on  R.  menziesii Phjflophaga  calif omiea   Felt . 

Red,  prematurely  ripe  fruit (?)  Dasyneitra  ffrosnUaruE  Fitch. 

Irregular,  dark  brown  blister  gall,  diameter,  3  mm.;  on  R.  longifolum, 

Cecidomyia  sp. 
RiviNA  (rouge-plant) 
Reared  from  bud  gall Schizomyia  ririruE  Felt. 

Robin  I A  (common  locust) 

Folded  young  leaflets Dasyneura  pseudacaeiae  Fitch. 

Rolled  leaf  margins ObolodipUNtu  orbicuUUa  Felt . 

Ro6A  (rose) 

Curled  or  folded  terminal  leaves Daayneura  ?  roBorum  Hardy. 

Rose  buds Dasyneura  rhodopkaga  Coq. 

Rose  buds ClinodiploM  ronrara  Coq. 

Apical,  loose  bud  or  rosette  gall,  length,  2  to  2.5  cm Rhabdophaga  rosacea  Felt. 

KvBrs  (blarkberr>') 

Reannl  from  bloHsoniH Danyrteura  rubiflorir  Felt . 

Warty,  pruinose  leaf  gall  1  to  3  cm.  long Ijatioptera  farinotta  Beutm. 

Marginal  leaf  roll,  length,  4  to  ()  cm CamjMarieuromyia  rMhiftUia  Felt. 

8ubgl(>hular,  filamentous  vein  gall  on  R.  nigrobaccus .   Cecidomyia  sp.  (mujucoaa  Steh.) 
Iminilur,  Hub<*<>rtical  stem  gall,  length,  2  cm.   .  .  hisioptem  noduloBa  Bcnitni 

Ht'DBEc^KiA  (cone  flower) 

Im*gular,  nuhglohular  apical  gall,  diameter,  4  cm.  .        Asphondylia  comtpicMi  C).  S. 
IMomMHl,  rnlargcMl  Hon*!.**,  the  affect imI  florets  leafy       Cecidomyia  rwlheckitr  Hcnitm. 

NfMlularHtemgall  .  .  Crcitiomyia  sp. 

t'n<h*t«H't<»«l  gill),  jMjwihIy  fnmi  the  unnuMlifliNl  strin         Ixiifiofttcrn  rudbeckiof  Felt. 

Hl'MKX    (d(M*k) 

Kcanil  fnuii  dffoniifd,  n^Mi^h  t^tH^iln  .  Contarinia  rumici^  Ijoew. 

H«*un*«I  fntin  MiriH*  K>'tn  Ix'stiMiiplonn  rumiris  Felt. 

Sai.ix  (Willow) 

Frutt  (ialh 
VAihiTin-ii  •Mi'ti-.  pMiiii^h  hnmii  Crridamyut,  mj. 

I^*nf  (in Us 
FuMfMnii  )mn|  <ir  nirl<il  l«-:iv«'>.  I«'ii)cili.  H)  inm.  .  .I)a;<yucura  Miicifolia  Felt 

C'kiM'l\    r>tll«-«l   tiTiiiifial  Iravo  Rhalmiuphaga  piicata   Felt. 

'eUoui><h.  rttl  .•<|Nitt«'*i.  flatti'iHtl  ^all.  iliaiiit'ttT,  2  \n  'A  nun. 

< HigtArnphxa  9alicifoii%t9  Peli. 
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Subconic,  truncate,  greenish  yellow,  lipped  gall,  diameter,  2  mm. 

Hormomyia  verruca  Walsh. 
Apparently  reared  from  same  gall Clinorhyncha  filicis  Felt. 

Bud  GalU 

Spongy  or  clustered  rosette  gall Phytophaga  ujalshii  Felt. 

Small,  rosette  gall,  length,  2  cm Rhabdophaga  rticemi  Felt. 

Oval,  small,  rosette  gall  resembling  a  small  R.  brassicoidea  gall. 

Rhabdophaga  normaniana  Felt. 

Large,  loose,  rosette  gall,  length,  1  to  2  cm Rhabdophaga  rhodoides  Walsh. 

Large,  open,  rosette  or  cabbage  gall,  diameter,  1  to  2  cm. 

Rhabdophaga  bnasicoides  Walsh. 

Reared  from  above  gall Dasyneura  orbitalis  Walsh. 

Reared  from  above  gall Lestodiploais  aeptemmaculala  Walsh. 

Reared  from  above  gall Rhopahmyia  frater  CkU. 

Pine  cone  gall,  length,  2  to  2.5  cm Rhabdophaga  strobiloidea  Walfih. 

Reared  from  above  gall Dasyneura  annulipea  Walsh. 

Reared  from  above  gall Dasyneura  atricomis  Walsh. 

Reared  from  above  gall Cecidomyia  atrocularis  Walsh. 

Reared   from  •  above  gall Dasyneura  alboviUata  Walsh. 

Reared  from  above  gall Lestodiplosis  decemmaculata  Walsh. 

Pine  cone  gall  resembling  a  slender  R,  strobiUtides gfiH .  .Rhabdophaga  persimilis  Felt. 

Ovate,  terminal  bud  gall,  diameter,   1  cm Rhabdophaga  gnaphcdoides  Walsh. 

Small  bud  gall Dasyneura  califomica  Felt. 

Small  bud  gall Rhabdophaga  gemma  Felt. 

Reared  from  apparently  normal  bud Rhabdophaga  latebrosa  Felt. 

Small,  conic,  apical  bud  gall Dasyneura  gemmcf  Felt. 

Twig  Galls 

Reared  from  willow  twigs,  gall  undescribed Asphondylia  salictaria  Felt. 

Larvs  in  subcortical  cells,  no  swelling Dasyneura  corticis  Felt. 

Slender  twigs,  slightly  enlarged Sackenomyia  packardi  Felt. 

Slender  twigs,  slightly  enlarged Sackenomyia  portera  Ckll. 

Slender  twigs,  slightly  enlarged Phytophaga  caulicola  Felt. 

Slender  twigs,  slightly  enlarged Rhabdophaga  caulicola  Felt. 

Twigs  probably  hardly  enlarged Phytophaga  peroccuUa  Ckll. 

Slender  twigs,  slightly  enlarged Phytophaga  americana  Felt. 

Twigs  uniformly  enlarged,  gall  5  to  7  cm.  long Rhabdophaga  podagra  Felt. 

Gall  similar  to  above,  cells  in  wood Rhabdophaga  comuia  Walsh. 

Twigs  irregularly  enlarged,  galls  1  to  3  cm.  long Rhabdophaga  salicis  Schr. 

Twigs  irregularly  enlarged,  gall,  1  to  3  cm.  long,  buds  dwarfed. 

Rhabdophaga  triticoides  Walsh. 

Apical,  fusiform,  bcake<l  gall,  length,  2  cm Phytophaga  rigidct  O.  S. 

Reared  from  similar  gall Rhabdophaga  sodalUatis  Felt. 

Nodular  gall  at  base  of  twig,  length,  8  mm Rhabdophaga  noduloaa  Walsh. 

Inconspicuous  knot  or  twig  enlargements Phytophaga  latipennis  Felt. 

Subglobular,  lateral  gall  with  dead  area  on  one  side,  diameter,  9  mm. 

Rhabdophaga  globosa  FelU 
Irregular,  ovoid  or  subglobular  galls,  diameter,  1  to  2  cm. 

Rhabdophaga  balaias  Walsh. 

Same  gall  as  above Rhabdophaga  ramuscuXa  Felt. 

Same  gall  dried Asynapta  aaUdperda  Felt.. 

Subglobose  galls,  the  surface  scarred,  diameter,  4  mm . . .  Phytophaga  tumidosa  FelW 
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Sambucus  (elder) 

Bud  gall,  diameter,  1.5  cm AsplumdyUa  Mombud  F«lt. 

SwoUen,  unopened  florets Youngomyia  umbdlieola  O.  8. 

Rolled  leaves Arthroenodax  mmhuieifoUa  Fdt. 

Irre^i^lar,  subcortical  gall,  length,  2  to  4  cm Neolasiaplera  msmbuei  Felt. 

SciRPUB  (bulrush) 
Gall  undescribed Ceddomyia  sp. 

SCROPHULARIA    (figWOrt) 

Reared  from  distorted  flower  bud LestodipUmi  aerophtdarim  Felt. 

Secale  (rye) 
Reared  from  heads Itanida  triad  Kirfoy. 

Senscio  (ragweed) 

Stem  gall  imdescribed LaaioyUra  oriMonenaia  n.  sp. 

Flower  heads Cecidamyia  8p. 


Scutellaria  (skullcap) 
Oval,  greenish  stem  gall,  length,  8  mm Ceridamtyia  sp. 

Setaria  qlauca  (fox  tail) 
Reared  from  seeds Contarinia  aorgkieoia  Coq. 

Sicca  (Otahciti  gooseberry) 
rnri|)e  fruit Asphondylia  aieeat  Felt. 

Sisymbrium  (hedge  mustard) 
Irrrgular  bud  gall,  diamoter,  8  mm Danyneura  ?  aiaymbrii  Schr. 

Smilax  iikkbacea  (carrion  flower) 
Blister  gall,  diameter,  4  nun Cecidamjfia  sp. 

Smilax  rotundi^-oua  (green  brier) 

Reared  from  oval,  blister-like  leaf  Hfmts Catnptonettromyia  ruh%folia  FeH. 

Young  leaves  rolled  longitudinally Dnsynextra  amilactfolia  n.  up. 

Smiuc'INA  (false  spikenard) 

Defonne<i  l)eiTies Asphondylia  amilieiiuB  FHt. 

R<x)t   gall Daayneura  sp. 

SoLAM'M  CAROUNENSK  (hurH4>  nettle) 
Irregular,  npiny  stem  gall,  length,  «i.75  to  5  cm S'eohtgioplera  aoiani  Felt. 

Soli  DAGO  (goldennxi) 

FlouTr  (tulU 

CireeiiiHh  or  n^ddinh.  miliglobulur,  bu<l-lLke  gall,  (Iiain«*t(T,  2  mm.;  on  S.  canadensis, 

Fihoftahmyia  racemieoia  O.  8. 

Ctreen,  densely  pulM*H(H'nt,  rylindric  gall,  length,  0  iniii.;  on  N.  canadenaia* 

RhofHilomyia  anihapkUa  O.  8, 

Hesrrd  fn>m  undescril>e<i  flower  gall Hhopalomyia  cnaUma  Fdt. 
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Reared  from  apparently  unaffected  florets 4'9phtmdylia  monaeha  O.  S. 

Gall  undescribed,  apparently  unaffected  florets Aaphondylia  johnsoni  Felt. 

Bud  GaUs 
Apical  bud  galls. 

Loose,  convolute  mass  of  developing  leaves,  diameter,  &.5  mm. 

ABteromyia  canvoltUa  Felt. 
Loose  apical  pod  of  narrow,  adherent  leaves  on  S.  canadensis. 

Dasyneura  foUiculi  Felt. 
Gall  composed  of  two  or  more  leaves  with  edges  adherent,  length,  2.5  to  5 

cm. ;  on  S.  graminifolia Dasyneura  flavicomis  Felt. 

Gall  closely  adherent,  pyriform,  apical,  length,  1  mm. 

Camptoneuromyia  flavescens  Felt. 
Probably  a  loose,  apical  bud  gall  on  S.  graminifolia. 

Dasyneura  carbonaria  Felt. 
Subglobose,  white  or  brownish  apical  galls  on  stems  or  subterranean  root 

stocks,  diameter,  2.5  cm.;  on  S.  juncea Rhopalamyia  hirtipes  O.  S. 

Apical,  cylindric,  bud  gall  on  subterranean  root  stock,  length,  6  mm. ;  diameter, 
2.5  mm Rhopalamyia  buHmla  Felt. 

Apical  rosette  galls. 

On  Solidago  canadensis. 

Deformed  head  about  11  cm.  in  diameter,  3  cm.  high;  composed  of  numerous 

smaller  heads Rhopalamyia  Carolina  Felt. 

Gall  globular,  head  4  to  5  cm.  in  diameter Rhopalamyia  solidaginis  Loew. 

Large,  rosette  gall  similar  to  the  above Rhopalomyia  albipennis  Felt. 

Reared  from  similar  gall Leslodiplosis  Carolina  Felt. 

Reared  from  similar  gall Leslodiplosis  solidaginis  Felt. 

Large,  terminal,   rosette  gall Oligotrophus  inquilinus  Felt. 

On  Solidago  canadensis  and  S.  seroHna. 

Gall  large,  diameter,  2.5  cm.;  composed  of  numerous  small  cells. 

Rhopalomyia  capiiaia  Felt. 

Reared  from  same  gall  as  above Rhopalomyia  inquisitor  Felt. 

On  Solidago  graminifolia. 
Gall,  green,  resembling  that  of  (Edaspis  polUa,  diameter,  1  to  1.5  cm. 

Asphondylia  monaeha  O.  S. 

Presumably  reared  from  the  same  gall Camptoneuromyia  flavescens  Felt. 

Gall,  vor>'  similar  to  the  above,  the  maker  jxissibly  inquiline. 

Rhoixilomyia  lanceoUUa  Felt 
On  Solidago  sempcrvirens. 

Gall,  similar  to  that  described  above Asphondylia  monaeha  O.  8, 

L«i/  Galls 

Galls  attached  to  one,  or  at  most  two  leaves  and  producing  a  marked  deformity. 
On  Solidago  graminifolia. — Gall  greenish,  red  marked,  ribbed,  fusiform,  sessile, 

length,  6  mm Rhopalomyia  fusifarmis  Felt. 

Gall,  green,  red  marked,  fu.siform,  stemmed,  lengthy  13  to  14  mm. 

Rhopalomyia   pediceUaia   Felt. 
On  Solidago  puberula  or  nS.  juncea. — Gall  greenish,  irreguW,  oval,  length,  1  em.; 

composed  of  clusters  of  root  leaves, ...'....- Dasyneura  radifoHi  Felt. 

On  Solidago  rugosa. — Gall  green,  red  marked,  fusilbrBi;  length;  1.6  mm. 

Rhopalomyia  darkei  Felt. 
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On  Solidago  canadensis  and  S.  seroHna. — Oval  gall  between  adherent   leave*, 

diameter,  2  mm Asphandylia  monacha  O.  S. 

Reared  from  similar  gall CampUmeuramyia  adhewa  Felt. 

Possibly  reared  from  similar  gall Lasieptera  argenHaqiunmat  Felt. 

Possibly  reared  from  mmilar  gall TroUeria  soUdaginiM  Felt. 

Blister-like  galls  occurring  in  the  leaf  tissues  and  not  producing  a  marked  deformity. 
Gall  oval,  black,  4  to  5  mm.  long;  on  S.  graminifolia . .  Asierom^  earbemtfera  Felt. 
Grayish  brown,  black  margined,  irregular  gall,  diameter,  3  mm.;  on  8.  sqyarromi, 

Asteromyia  squarromg  Feh. 
Marginal,  golden  gray,  circular  gall,  diameter,  3.5  mm.;  on  S.  eanadenais. 

Asteromyia  fUnwmulata  Felt. 
A  variable  pink  or  rosy,  circular  gall,  diameter,  1  cm.;  on  S.  rugom. 

Asteromyia  roseo  Felt . 
Presumably  reared  from  oval,  blister  gall  on  S.  canadensis. 

Asteromyia  socialU  Felt. 
Reared  from  blister  gall  on  Solidago  and  also  from  aster,  gall  on  latter  with 

diameter  3  to  4  mm Asteromyia  aWomacukUa  Felt. 

Variegated,  oval  gall,  diameter,  3  to  6  mm.;  the  older  galls  mostly  black,  the 
younger  yellowish  olive  with  a  darker  central  nipple;  on  S.  rugosa. 

Asteromyia  mftrv  Fdt . 

Apparently  reared  from  similar  gall LestodipUms  rugosa  Frit. 

Marginal,  somi-oval,  yellowish  gall,  length,  1  cm.;  on  S.  canadensis, 

Asteromyia   flavolunaia  FHt. 
Elongate,  yelbwish  brown,  bhstered  area,  length,  3  cm.;  on  S.  canadensis, 

Ijestodiplosis  triangularis  Felt. 
Stem  Galls 

On    Solidago    graminifolia.— Cm ol\    grconiHh,   nil   inarkr<l,  ribbed,  funifonn,  wstnilf. 

length  0  mm.  Rhopalomyia  fusi/ormis  Frit. 

Gall  gn'en,  nnl  markctl,  fusiform.  Htemme<l,  length,  13  to  14  mm. 

Rhoftalamyia  pedicrllata  FWt. 
(jail  gre<*n,  Hut)globuUir,  near  tip,  diameter,  l.o  cm.  .  . . Hhoftalinnyia  lobaia  Felt. 
Gall  II  unifonn  enlargement  of  the  nteni,  length,  10  rni.,  diameter,  7  mm. 

hiKioptera  cylindrigalUr  Ff»lt. 
On  Solidago,  viiriouj*  Hiiecii-ii. —  Irregular,  HubglolKNW'  or  futciform  enlargi^ment,  lf*ti|cth, 

2.r)  cm.  Ijmnojttrm  tumifica  Beutm. 

(•all  glotM)f4(*  or  f<uhglol)OM\  smcKith.  bniwniHh,  :ipi(*al  on  either  aerial  or  t^uhterranean 

Kti'ius,  diaircter.  2.5  rni. :  on  S.  jiiun-a  Khoftalomyia  hirtipem  ().  S. 

Solitnr>'  or  rhii^tcnil.  (»void,  flc}«hy  gull  on  nM>t  st«M*k         Rhofttilomyia  thompsoni  Frit. 

SoRCiiirif 
Hf'iintl  fnun  •^■<-(l*«  Cotttarinia  sorghicola  C\mi. 

Spik.ka  HALiripouA  (mcadow  Hwrrt) 

Slightly  i*nhirgi-<l.  n*<ldi*n<*<l  flowerx  Itonida  spinr^/lorm  Felt. 

RcAn*<l  fn>in  iirio|M>ned  flowen*   .  .  .    .    Prodiplasis  florieoia  Felt. 

Defonni*<l.  ilct'p  nil  or  purplish  ami  gret*nirtli  Iraf  bud.**.  Irngth,  1  cm.,  diameter,  4  mm. 

?  Aspfumdylia  «p. 
Tenninol.  globular  hud  gall,  diameter,  4  nmi.  Utrrmomyia  darkei  Feh. 

Terminal  bn»wn  bud  gall,  diameter,  3  mm Itonida  spirmina   n.  an, 

'''mninal.  rluMi*rf<|  bud  gall,  diameter.  3  nmi.:  length.  7  mm. 

HaralModiplasis  eiorlprt  n.  ap. 
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Terminal  bud  gall,  the  leaflets  fringed,  diameter,  3  to  4  mm Cecidomyia  sp. 

Terminal  "cabbage"  or  '* lettuce"  bud  gall Contarinia  spiroeina  n.  sp. 

Thickened,  greenish  midrib  fold,  length,  1  to  1.5  cm Rhabdophaga  salicifoUa  Felt. 

Apparently  reared  from  same  gall Lestodiplosis  spirceafolia  Felt. 

Marginal  leaf  rolls,  length,  3  mm Parallelodiplosia  spirce  Felt. 

Yellowish  brown,  spotted,  blister  galls,  diameter,  3  mm. . .  .Lasioplera  spiraeafclia  Felt. 

Taxodium  (bald  cypress) 

A  conical,  globular  or  elongate  deformation  of  the  leaf Itonida  taxodii  n.  sp. 

Fusiform  twig  gall,  length,  1.25  cm ThecodiploHs  anaruissi  Riley. 

Tecoma  (trumpet  creeper) 
Reared  from  curled  leaves Itonida  lecomice  Felt. 

Thalictrum  (meadow  rue) 

Enlarged  seed  pods,  length,  8  mm Asphondylia  thalictri  n.  sp. 

From  same  gall,  probably  zoophagous ; .  TroUeria  sp. 

TiUA  (basswood) 

Irregular  swelling  on  twig  and  petiole Cecidomyia  citrina  O.  S. 

Subglobular,  brownish  leaf  galls,  diameter,  3  mm Cecidomyia  verrucicola  O.  S. 

Apparently  reared  from  above  gall Porricondyla  dilakUa  Felt. 

Irregular,  distorted  galls  at  base  of  leaf  or  along  midvein,  subglobular. 

Colpodia  peciinaia  Felt. 

Tridens  FLAVU8  (tall  red  top) 
Reared  from  seeds Contarinia  sorghicola  Coq. 

Tripouum  (clover) 

Folded  leaflets  variably  discolored  with  reddish  and  yellowish;  on  7*.  repens. 

Dasyneura  irifolii  Loew. 
Yellowish  larvsB  in  flower  heads ;  on  T.  praiense IMsyneura  leguminicoUi  Lintn. 

Tripsacum  (sesame  grass) 
Larva?  between  leaf  blades Lasioplera  tripsaci  Felt. 

Triticum  (wheat) 

Reared  from  wheat  heads Itonida  tritici  Kirby. 

Associated  with  the  above Cecidomyia  inimiea  Fitch. 

Associated  with  the  above LestodipUms  graminis  Fitch. 

Under  the  leaf  sheath Phytophaga  destructor  Say. 

Probably  the  same Cecidomyia  ctdmieola  Morr. 

Ulmus  (elm) 

Decaying  bark Oligarces  tdmi  n.  sp. 

Aborted  buds Dasyneura  ulmea  Felt. 

Adherent,  immature,  terminal  leaves  or  leaf  buds Phytophaga  ulmi  Beutm. 

Unknown  Plants 

Irregular,  subglobular  bud  gall,  diameter,  6  mm AsphondyUa  jkrida  FeH. 

Reared  from  bud  gall Asphandyiia  harcni  Felf 
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Irregular,  mibglobular  to  elongate,  fuHiform  stem  gall,  length,  0.7  to  1.5  cm. 

Ixuiopiera  paluairu  Felt. 
Undescribed  stem  gall LasiopUra  tpinuUt  Felt. 

Undescribed  stem  gall NeoUuioplera  hirnUd  Felt. 

Urtica  (nettle) 

Urn-shaped,  subsessile,  pale  green  midrib  or  vein  gall,  diameter,  3  nun. 

Cecidomyia  umieola  O.  8. 
Hoary,  pubescent,  yellowish  white  gall  on  under  surface  of  leaf,  diameter,  2  mm. 

Cecidomyia  wp, 

Vaccinium  •  (cranberry) 

A|ncal  bud  gall  on  blueberry Dasyneura  cyanoeoeei  Felt. 

Oval,  valved,  midrib  gall,  length,  3  mm. 

Datynewra  gayluasacii  (vaccinii  O.  S.  not  Smith). 
Leaf  fold  cm*  bud  gall  on  cranberry Dtuyneura  vaccinii  Smith. 

Vegbtablb  Matter  (dead  or  decaying) 

Reared  probably  from  decaying  vegetable  matter PrumeUut  dilataia  Felt . 

Reared  from  manure Cordylomyia  coprapkila  Frit. 

Reared  from  decaying,  fungous  infected  stump Lanopieryx  /kofoHbiaUB  Felt. 


Verbena  (vervain) 

Reared  from  marginal  leaf  rolls Cecidomyia  vtrhena  Beutm. 

Rearrd  from  rolled  leaves LextodipUms  Vfrbenifolia  Felt. 

Irregular,  oval  stem  gall,  length,  3  to  5  mm Cecitiomyia  sp. 

Vernoxia  (ironweed) 

Deformed  florets  or  oval,  petiole  or  midrib  gall,  length,  6  mm. 

lAutiojttera  tTmoniir  Boutm. 
BloKHomH Youugomyia  rrmonia  n.  sp. 

Pnibably  bud  gall A»phondyl\a  remaniat  Felt. 

ViBrR.NUM  (arrow- wo<k1) 

GlobuMC  bud  gall,  length,  4  mm Schizomyia  tiburni  Felt. 

Minute,  blister  gall  on  under  Hide  of  U^af,  diameter,  2  mm. 

CytUiiihora  vihumifolia  n.  ap. 

Pur|>lish  PwellingH  on  lateral  veinn,  length,  5  mm Sarkvfwmyia  fibumifolia  Fdt. 

Imii^ilar.  Hulx*ortinil  gull,  longth,  2  to  G  cm.;  on  V.  deuintum 

XntliunofMvra  riburnicola  Beutm. 

Marginal  li>af  n)ll.  length.  10  mm.;  on  V.  caJuiinoidrM Cecidamyia  sp. 

Cin'ular.  bli.«<tiT  gull.  <liuinrt4T.  1.5  to  2  nun.;  on  V.  rajminoidri* Cecidamyia  sp. 

INiMtulutr.  bli^t4T-Kull  with  pinkish  uureolu,  diumctrr,  3  mm.;  on  V.  acerifolium. 

Cecidomyia  8p. 
Ovul.  gn*<'ni.xh.  hli^trr  gulU,  diamrtrr,  2  mm.,  lur\'!e  deep  nnl;  on  V.  dentatum. 

(^ecidomyia  sp. 
Vioi.A  iviolftJ 


IMnrnit'ii  fruity  ir^*gulur.  "pluni-lik«*,"  length,  1  cm.       Dajtyneura  ^rmenivora  Beta! 
Rolliil.  dLM-okknid'  UM^ve» l*hytophaga  vioUeoia  Qng\ 
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Vrns  (grape) 

Enlarged  blossom  buds Contarinia  johnsoni  Sling. 

Clustered,  fusiform,  woolly,  pubescent  bud  gaUs,  each  1  to  1.5  cm.  long. 

Schizomj/ia  coryloides  Walsh  &  Riley. 
Hard,  nut-like,  polythalamous  bud  gall,  diameter,  1.5  cm. 

Schizomyia  pomum  Walsh  &,  Riley. 

Possibly  reared  from  same  gall Rhabdophaga  hirtieamis  Felt. 

Oval,  petiole  or  tendril  gall,  length,  2.5  cm Schizomyia  petiolicola  Felt. 

Reared  from  similar  gall Neolasioplera  viiinea  Felt. 

Reared  from  similar  gall Asteromyia  petiolicola  Felt. 

Reared  from  similar  gall Lasioplera  riparia  Felt. 

Irregular,  tumid,  greenish  or  reddish  leaf  or  tendril  gall,  diameter,  0.5  to  1.5  cm. 

LaHoptera  vUis  O.  S. 

Reared  from  similar  gall Dasyneura  vUis  Felt. 

Reared  from  similar  gall Rhizomyia  vUis  Felt. 

Reared  from  similar  gall Brachyneura  vUis  Felt. 

Reared  from  similar  gall Janetiella  brevicaxida  Felt. 

Elongate,  conical,  reddish  or  greenish  gall,  length,  6  to  9  mm. .  Cecidomyia  vUicola  O.  S. 
Reared  from  Phylloxera  gall Lestodiplosis  graasator  Fyles. 

Yucca  (Spanish  bayonet) 

Reared  from  pods Dasyneura  yucca  Felt. 

Reared  from  stem,  probably  inquiline Lestodiplbsis  yucca  Felt. 

ZiziA  (Golden  Alexanders) 
Fusiform  stem  gall,  length,  3  cm Lasioplera  zizia  Felt 

ZOOPHAQOUS 

Reared  from  'Eriophyes  gall  on  ash Endaphis  americana  Felt. 

Reared  from  bee  hive  infested  with  mites Arthrocnodax  apiphila  Felt. 

Reared  from  Aphis  goaaypii Aphidoletes  marina  Felt. 

Reared  from  the  above Aphidoletes  cucuineris  Lintn. 

Reared  from  tulip  leaves  presumably  infested  by  aphids. . .  .Aphidoletes  borealis  Felt. 

Reared  from  Siphonophara  liriodendri Aphidoletes  meridionalis  Felt. 

Reared  probably  from  aphids  on  Tanicetum Aphidoletes  basilis  Felt. 

Reared  from  Phylloxera  galls Lestodiplosis  grassator  Fyles. 

Reared  from  Hemichionaspis  minor Letttodi ptosis  peruviana  Felt. 

Reared  from  Asfridiotus  uvx Dentifibula  cocci  Felt. 

Reared  from  Saissetii  nigra Diidiplosis  cocci  Felt. 

Reared  from  I>ecanium  on  beech  leaves Coccidomyia  pcnnsylv  inica  Felt 

Reared  from  Orthezia  and  Dactylopius Cecidomyia  coccidarum  Ckll. 

Lobodiplosis  coccidarum  Felt. 

Mycodiplosis  coccidivora  n.  sp. 

Dicrodiplosis  coccidarum  n.  sp. 

Reared  from  Tetranychus  on  lemon Mycodiplosis  acarivora  Felt. 

Reared  from  Eriophyes  on  cotton Arthrocnodax  abdominalis  Felt. 

Cecid  larvae  preying  on  eggs  of  Cicada  septendecim Cecidomyia  sp. 
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NEW  SPECIES  OF  GALL  MIDGES 

By  E.  P.  Felt,  Albany,  N,   Y. 

The  following  descriptions  of  Itonidie  relate  to  species  recently 
reared  or  to  reared  forms  recently  determined  as  new. 

Joaniwia  pentinylvanica  n.  sp.  Malt. — length  1  mm.  AntoniuD  preBUxnably 
dark  brown;  fourteen  8egment8,  the  fifth  with  a  Hmooth  Miem  about  one- 
fourth  longer  than  the  oval  subglobose  enlargement;  terminal  segment  producrvl, 
narrowly  oval  and  with  a  stout  apical  process  about  1-3  the  length  of  the  banal 
enlargement.  Palpi ;  the  first  segment  subglobose,  the  second  narrowly  oval,  with  a 
length  twice  its  diameter,  the  third  nearly  as  long,  the  fourth  narrowly  fumform. 
Body  colors  pmumably  dark  brown  or  fuscous  as  in  other  species.  WinicB 
hyaline,  rather  broad,  the  tip  of  subcosta  apparently  obsolete  though  it  rearhen 
about  to  the  basal  half  of  the  wing,  the  third  vein  unite<l  to  subooota  just  before 
the  point  where  it  disappears  by  a  long,  oblique  crossvein  and  joins  the  margin 
just  beyond  the  apex,  the  fifth  vein  disappearing  diHtally.  Metatarsus  of  the 
posterior  legs  about  two  and  onc>-half  times  the  length  of  the  Heroml  segment;  dawn 
strongly  curved  almost  at  right  angles,  slender,  the  pulvilli  shorter  than  the  claws. 
Genitalia  apparently  of  the  normal  t}!^*  as  in  J.  photophila  Felt. 

Female. — Ix'ngth  1.25  mm.  Antenna*  with  eleven  segments,  the  fifth  with  a 
stem  about  as  long  as  the  narrowly  ovate  basal  enlargement.  Ovponitor  short, 
triarticulate,  the  terminal  lobe  narrowly  oval  and  thickly  rlothe<l  apically  mith  bms. 
stout  setae. 

Reared  from  peony  roots  collected  by  B.  H.  Farr  of  Reading,  Pa., 
and  submitted  for  study  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface.     TyjK*  C  al928. 

KRONOMYIA    n.     g. 

The  remarkable  form  descril)ed  below  is  evidently  allied  to  Bra- 
ch>'neura  Rond.,  though  rewlily  separated  therefrom  by  the  four 
long  veins,  the  fifth  and  sixth  iM'ing  simple,  and  the  totally  difTerent 
antennal  structure.  The  antenna*  in  the  female  of  this  spt^cies  have 
but  twelve  segments,  the  apical  evidently  com|M)S4*d  of  two  cloncly 
fusi'd  reduc«»d  segments,  the-other  flagellate  ones  with  a  short  stem 
and  a  short,  .^^tout  basal  enlargement  ornamented  with  a  basal  whorl 
of  hmg.  .stout  setic  and  a  thick  band  of  short,  curved  setae.  The 
The  biarticulate  palpi  with  the  greatly  produced,  capitate  terminal 
si*gment  and  the  prculiar  ovipositor,  all  .serve  to  differentiate  this 
s|MTirs  fn»m  allird  genrra.     Typr  A'.  fHipuli  n.  sp. 

Krnuumym  fMtpuli  n.  h|i.  Ft  malt.  I^Migth  175  mm.  Antrnno*  extending  to 
the  M'<-otid  iilNidininal  M»gnii'nt.  thickly  haired.  fuM^ous;  twelvo  M>gments,  the  fini 
bnmdly  <i)M'nnir.  the  .•M'cond  vf>r>'  nhort.  iiliiiorit  di^k-«iha|NHl.  the  third  and  founh 
fnt*.  the  fifth  with  a  uti'in  alxiut  oni^fourth  tht*  sulM^ylindric  basal  enlarsnnefit, 
which  latlt*r  has  a  length  one-half  greater  than  its  diameter,  a  sparse  aubbaaal  wbori 
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of  very  long,  atout  sets  and  a  thick  eubapical  band  of  shorter,  etrongly  curved  sets; 
terminal  segment  produced,  with  a  length  over  four  times  its  diameter  and  tapering 
nearly  uniformly  to  a  subacute  apex.  Palpi;  finit  segment  narrowly  oval,  with  a 
length  about  one-half  greater  than  its  diameter,  the  second  segment  with  a  length 
three  times  the  fii^,  the  basal  half  slender,  the  distal  portion  greatly  enlarged  and 
sparsely  setose.  Meeonotum  dark  brown.  Scutellum  sooty  white  basally,  fuscous 
apically,  poet'^cutellum  sooty  white.  Abdomen  with  the  sclerites  fuscous  yellowi^ 
the  incisures  and  pleunc  whitish.  Ovipositor  fuscous,  the  terminal  lobes  yellowish- 
Wings  fuscous,  thickly  clothed  with  narrow  scales;  coata  black,  thickly  scaled, 
«ibcoata  uniting  therewith  at  the  basal  third,  the  third  vein  well  beyond  the  apex, 
the  ^jnple  fifth  at  the  distal  third,  the  sixth  near  the  basal  half,  the  two  latter  rudi- 
mentary. Haltereae  whitish  basally,  fuscous  apically;  tibin:  and  tarsi  a  somewhat 
variable  fuscous.  Claws  stout,  strongly  curved,  unidentate,  the  pulvilli  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  claws.  Ovipositor  strongly  curved  ventrally  and  ante- 
riorly, the  convex  rounded  surface  chitiniicd,  its  surface  and  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
plates  of  the  preceding  segment  with  numerous  chitinous,  finely  denticulate,  trans- 
verse ridges;  terminal  lobes  extending  posteriorly,  slender,  with  a  length  about 
four  times  the  diameter,  narrowly  rounded  apically  and  sparsely  setoee. 

Reared  from  punky  poplar  wood  collected  at  Nassau,  N.  Y.Type 
C.  a  2152. 


FiR.  11.     Kronomyiu  populi,  female:  a,  temiinal  antenna!  segment ;  b,  distal  palpus 

segment  (Original) 

Uligarccs  iilmi  n,  sp.  .Wn(c— Length  O.S  mm.  .^ntennaishort,  ver^sparsely  haired, 
whitixh  transparent;  eleven  rtegmenis,  the  fifth  subcylindric,  with  a  length  about 
one-fourth  greater  than  its  diameter;  temiinal  segment  slightly  produced,  sometimes 
nearly  fused  with  the  preee<ling.  and  with  a  length  nearly  one  half  greater  than  its 
diameter,  and  broadly  rounde<l  apically.  Mesonolum  light  brown.  Scutellum 
yellowish  tranii|«irent,  jWHtwuteilum  clighlly  fusr()us.  .Abdomen  yellowish  orange, 
reddish  basally,  the  genitalia  a  light  fuwiius.  Halteres  whitish  transparent. 
Legs  yellowish  transpamit ;  eliiwji  long,  moderately  stout,  nearly  straight,  the 
pulvilli  rudimentary.  Clenitalia;  biwal  cluKp  Hegment  moderately  long,  stout, 
obliijuely  Iruneate;  terminal  ela.-ip  segment  long,  stout,  swollen  near  the  middle, 
broadly  roundecl  apirally  and  thickly  setose;  dorsal  plate  short,  broadly  an<l  roundly 
emsrginate,   the  lobes  broadly   rounde<l   and   sparsely  setose;  v'entral   plate  long. 
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broadly  and  roundly  emarginate,  the  lobee  ^ort,  broadly  rounded  and  spanely 
setoec.  Style  long,  tapering,  narrowly  rounded  apically.  Occasionally  a  pale 
yellowish  male  may  be  obHerved. 

Reared  in  large  numbers  from  decaying  elm  bark  collected  at 
Nassau,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1911.     Type  C.  a2136. 

Winnertzia  pectinata  n.  sp.  Male. — Length,  1.75  mm.  Antennae  fusootis  yel- 
lowish; fourteen  segments,  the  fifth  with  a  stem  three-fourths  the  length  of  the 
subcylindric  basal  enlargement,  which  latter  has  a  length  one  half  greater  than  it« 
diameter;  terminal  segment  with  a  length  about  twice  its  diameter,  narrowly  rounded 
apically.  Palpi  yellowish  transparent,  first  segment  with  a  length  fully  two  and 
one  half  times  its  diameter,  the  second  with  a  length  thrice  its  diameter,  the  third 
a  little  longer  than  the  second,  the  fourth  fully  one-half  longer  than  the  third.  Face 
fuscous  yellowish.  Mcsonotum  dull  fuscous  brown*.  Scutellum  and  postscutelliun 
brownish  black.  Abdomen  fuscous  yellowish,  the  small,  irregularly  ovoid  doraal 
sclerites  stightly  fuscous;  terminal  segments  and  gentalia  fuscous.  Wings  hyaline, 
costa  dark  brown.  Halteres  yellowish  transparent.  Coxae  and  femora  mostly 
yellowish  transparent;  tibisD  light  fuscous  yellowish;  tarsi  mostly  fuscous  yellowish, 
the  fifth  segment  of  the  midtarsi  yellowish;  claws  stout,  strongly  curved,  unidentate, 
the  puhnlli  short.  Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment  moderately  long,  stout;  temiinal 
clasp  segment  long,  swollen  at  the  distal  fourth  and  apically  with  a  strongly  pectinate 
chitinous  spur;  dorsal  plate  moderately  long,  broad,  broadly  and  slightly  emar^ 
ginate,  the  lobes  broadly  rounded;  ventral  plate  long,  deeply  and  triangulariy 
emarginate,  the  lobes  broad,  tnmcate  and  sparsely  haired. 

Reared  from  partly  decayed  chestnut  bark  collected  at  NaHsiau, 
N.  Y..  April  20,  1911.  Allied  to  W.  calciequina  Felt.  T>tx»  (\ 
a2109. 

Hhizomyia  hirtn  n.  Mp.  Fvuuilr.  -Length  1  mm.  .Vntenna*  rather  thickly  hairNl; 
twelve  segments,  the  fifth  ^ith  a  stem  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  cylindric  basal 
enlargement,  which  latter  hiis  a  length  two  and  one  half  tini<^  itn  diameter;  terminal 
segment  with  a  length  Hix  times  its  diameter.  Palpi;  first  s(*gment  short,  stout, 
the  second  subrert angular,  mth  a  length  four  times  its  diameter,  the  fourth  a  little 
longer,  slender.  M<*s(motum  fuscous  yellowii^h.  S<*utellum,  postscutellum  and 
aiNlomen  nnidinh  yellow,  the  basal  segment  fus<'<ms.  Wingit  hyaline,  costa  dark 
bn>wn,  HulM*oMta  uniting  therewith  at  the  basal  fourth.  Ilalterofi  yellowish,  fuscous 
subapirally.  Coxu*  and  femora  basally  yellowish:  fenu>ni  distally  and  tibiae  funcous 
yellowiHl),  \\\v  tnrsi  durkcr;  rInwH  long,  slender,  stnmgly  rur\'e<l,  the  puKilli  shortfT 
than  th(*  rlawH.     < )vi|M>Mit<»r  short,  tonninnl  1oIm*s  broadly  ovate  and  sparsely 


Reared   from  a   red<lish,  l>lister-like  leaf  mine  on  Crataegus  taken 
at   Hath,  N.  Y.     Ty])e  (\     ul7r>()a. 

Ihinytntmi  vommutuK  ii.  ^p.  Malt,  l^'figth  l..'{  mm.  .\nteniue  dark  bn»wn; 
Mxt4'<*n  H4>giiirntH,  tlir  fifth  with  a  stem  thn^i^fourths  the  length  of  the  cylindric  baaal 
«'nlargrni<'nt,  whirh  lattiT  hits  a  length  one-half  greater  than  its  diameter;  terminal 
N4>giiient  pHNliiee*).  tii|M'nng  to  a  narrowly  roiindeil  a|M>x  with  a  length  6ve  time* 
\\ii  diameter.  Palpi;  fir»<t  M'gment  Mhort,  inrriii^ate,  the  M>eond  narrowly  oval,  the 
third  onf*-half  longer,  hiender.  the  fourth  one-fourth  longer  and  inon*  slf*nder.  Mi 
notum  hhining  dark  bn>wn.     »^Mitellum  and  |M)stM*utellum  dark  bn>wn. 
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dark  brown,  the  segments  margined  posteriorly  with  yellowish  sets;  membrane 
and  pIursB  yellowish  orange;  venter  orange  yellowish;  genitalia  fuscous  yellowish. 
Wings  hyaline,  costa  dark  brown.  Halteres  yellowish  orange.  Coxa;  fuscous 
yellowish;  femora  and  tibia;  mostly  cinereous,  slightly  fuscous  apically;  tarsi  mostly 
dark  brown;  claws  long,  slender,  strongly  curved,  the  pulviUi  as  long  as  the  claws. 
Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment  stout,  truncate;  terminal  clasp  segment  rather  long^ 
stout;  dorsal  plate  broad,  deeply  and  triangularly  emarginate,  the  lobes  narrowly 
rounded  and  sparsely  clothed  with  long  sets  apically;  ventral  plate  long,  deeply 
and  broadly  emarginate,  the  lobes  tapering  to  a  narrowly  rounded,  sparsely  setose 
apex.     Harpes  broad,  stout,  irregular  apically;  style  short,  stout. 

Female. — Length  1.5  nmi.  Antenns  fuscous  yellowish;  sixteen  subsessile  seg- 
ments, the  fifth  with  a  length  three-fourths  greater  than  its  diameter;  terminal 
segment  produced,  narrowly  rounded  apically.  Palpi;  first  segment  short,  stout, 
irregular,  second  subquadrate,  with  a  length  three  times  its  w  idth,  the  third  one-half 
longer,  slender,  the  fourth  one  half  longer  than  the  third.  Mesonotum  «faining  dark 
brown,  the  submedian  lines  thickly  haired.  Scutellum  dark  reddish  brown,  post- 
scutellum  dark  orange.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  the  segments  sparsely  setose  poste- 
riorly; membrane,  plurse  and  venter  dark  reddish;  ovipositor  pale  orange.  Wings 
hyaline,  costa  dark  brown.  Halteres  yellowish  basally,  reddish  orange  apically. 
Coxae  fuscous  orange;  femora  and  tibise  yellowish'  straw;  tarsi  slightly  darker, 
especially  the  distal  segments.  Ovipositor  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  the  terminal 
lobes  narrow  oval  sub-acute  apically. 

Reared  from  jar  containing  maple  leaves  bearing  reddish  tinted 
pouch,  vein  galls  J^  inch  long.     Type  C.     all33. 

Dasyneura  gibsoni  n.  sp.  Male. — Length  1.5  mm.  Antennse  dark  brown;  fifteen 
segments,  the  fifth  with  a  stem  one  fourth  longer  than  the  cylindrical  basal  enlarge- 
ment, which  latter  has  a  length  one  fourth  greater  than  its  diameter;  terminal 
segment  reduced,  narrowly  oval,  ^alpi;  first  segment  short,  subquadrate,  the 
second  with  a  length  nearly  three  times  its  width,  narrowly  rounded,  the  third 
one  half  longer  than  the  second,  slender,  the  fourth  nearly  as  long  as  the  third, 
somewhat  dilated.  Mesonotum  dark  brown.  Scutellum  reddish  brown,  post- 
scutellum  yellowish  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown.  Genitalia  fuscous.  Wings 
hyaline,  costa  dark  bro^n,  the  third  vein  nearly  straight.  Halteres  yellowish 
transparent.  Coxaj  and  femora  mostly  fuscous  yellowish,  the  tibis  and  tarsi  dark 
brown.  Claws  slender,  strongly  cur\'ed,  unidcntatc,  the  pulvilli  nearly  as  long  as 
the  claws.  Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment  rather  long,  stout;  terminal  clasp  seg- 
ment stout,  tapering;  dorsal  plate  deeply  and  triangularly  incised,  the  lobes  narrowly 
rounded;  ventral  plate  triangularly  emarginate,  the  lobes  stout,  tapering.  Harpes 
long,  tapering,  tuberculate.     Style  short,  narrowly  rounded. 

Female. — Length  1.75  mm.  Antenna)  fuscous  yellowish;  fifteen  subsessile  seg- 
ments, the  fifth  with  a  length  one  half  greater  than  its  diameter;  terminal  segment 
somewhat  reduced,  and  partly  fused  with  the  preceding.  Scutellum  and  post- 
scutellum  fuscous  yellowish.  Abdomen  dark  brown.  The  fuscous  yellowish 
ovipositor,  about  as  long  as  the  body,  terminal  lobes  rather  brqad,  with  a  length 
about  twice  the  diamet^^r,  narrowly  rounded  apically.  Halteres,  coxs  and  base  of 
femora  pale  yellowish,  the  distal  portion  of  femora,  tibiae  and  tarsi  fuscous  yellowish. 
Other  characters  nearly  as  in  the  male. 

Reared  from  flower  heads  of  Canada  thistle,  Cirsium  arvense 
collected  by  Arthur  Gibson  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  Allied 
to  D.  salicifolia  Felt.     Type  C.     a2221. 
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Dasyneura  pergandei  n.  sp.  Male. — Length  1.5  mm.  Antenns  dark  brown  or 
black;  seventeen  semnents,  the  fifth  having  a  stem  as  long  as  the  cylindrical  baaal 
enlargement,  which  latter  has  a  length  one  half  greater  than  its  diameter;  terminal 
aegment  reduced,  narrowly  oval,  with  a  length  twice  its  diameter.  Palpi;  fimt 
segment  subrectangular,  with  a  length  fully  twice  its  diameter,  the  second  a  little 
longer,  stouter,  the  third  one  fourth  longer  and  more  slender,  the  fourth  a  little  longer 
than  the  third.  Mesonotum  dark  brown,  the  submcdian  lines  fuscous  yellowish. 
8cutellum  and  postscutcllum  fuscous  yellowish.  Abdomen  dark  red.  WinfQs 
hyaline,  costa  yellowish,  the  slightly  cur\'ed  third  vein  uniting  therewith  at  the  distal 
ninth.  Halteres  reddish  orange.  Legs  reddish  yellow;  claws  stout,  strongly 
curved,  the  pulvilli  as  long  as  the  claws.    Genitalia  obscured  in  the  preparation. 

Female. — Length  1.5  mm.  Antenna;  fuscous  yellowish;  eighteen  segmenta,  the 
fifth  cylindric,  with  a  length  twice  ita  diameter;  terminal  segment  with  a  length 
twice  its  diameter  and  tapering  to  a  subacute  apex.  Palpi  nearly  as  in  the  opposite 
aex.  (Mpositor  when  extended  probably  as  long  as  the  body,  the  terminal  lobes 
with  a  length  three  times  the  diameter,  tapering  distally  and  sparsely  setose. 

Reared  by  Theodore  Pergande  in  1878  from  swollen  fruit  of  wild 
cherry  collected  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  at  Glenn  Ayrie,  Col. 

Dasyneura  tmilacijolia  n.  sp.  Male. — length  0.75  mm.  Antennie  dark  brown, 
with  fifte<*n  to  seventeen  segments,  the  fifth  with  a  stem  about  three  fourths  the 
length  of  the  basal  enlargement,  which  latter  has  a  length  two  and  one  fourth  time»t 
its  diameter.  The  terminal  segment  may  bo  greatly  prolonged,  slender  and 
evidently  composed  of  two  closely  fused,  or  reduced  and  sessile.  Palpi;  first  wpr- 
ment  im^gularly  subquailrate,  the  M*cond  with  a  length  about  two  and  one-half- 
times  the  diameter,  rouncie<l  at  each  extn»mity,  the  thin!  a  littlo  longer,  mon»  Mlen<l<»r, 
the  fourth  one  half  long<»r  than  the  third.  Menonotum  n^ltlish  bro\%7i.  Srutellum. 
postsrutellum  and  abdomen  mostly  fuscous  yellowish,  the  latter  sparsely  hainnl. 
<ienitalia  light  fuscous.  Wings  hyaline,  costa  dark  bn)wn.  Halten»s  yelkiwish 
basally,  fuscous  apirally.  C<»xa»  and  femora  a  pale  stniw,  t  he  t  ibiie  fuscous  yell«wia<h, 
the  tarni  a  liglit  fuscous,  the  <listal  tarsal  segments  darker;  claws  slender,  stningly 
cur\'(><l,  unidentate;  pulvilli  a  little  shorter  than  the  rlaws.  (ienitalia:  basal  elasip 
segnirnt  rather  long.  nuMienitely  stout;  tenninal  chtsp  s<*gii)ent  stout,  slightly 
curvet! ;  dorsal  plate  dwply  and  triangularly  inci.sinl,  the  Io1m*s  narrowly  nmndrtl 
and  spanH'ly  .*«'t<»s(S  ventral  plate  rather  short.  bn):id.  broiully  round<*4l.  1 1  arises 
kmg,  ta|M*ring,  slightly  suhtruncate  and  irn'gularly  tul>en*ulate  apically. 

FtnmU.-  Length  0.9  mm.  .\ntenna»  dark  hn)wn;  Mixt<H»n  Mil>s<»ssile  segment.-, 
the  fiftli  with  a  length  alM)ut  twice  its  diameter;  terminal  .Hegm(*nt  n'duc<Ml,  huI>k1<>- 
1mm*.  Mf'soiiotiiin  n'<i(ii>h  l>n>wn.  S<nitelluni,  |M>!<t.*i(Mitf'llum  and  alnhmien  fiisciHL** 
yellowish.  th<"  latt<*r  sparvdy  hairtNl  and  in  sonic  sfHTiniens  ntldish  orange.  <  K'ifKKk- 
itor  fiix'oiiH  y<>llo\%i>h  and  nearly  :!.•»  long  iu<  th«'  alMlonirn  wh«*n  extendetl;  terminal 
\u\n^  ArUi\rT,  W\\\\  a  IriiKth  iit'arly  ftnir  tinu»s  th<*  width,  sparst'ly  and  minutely 
M*to«M'  apHaliy      OiImt  rharart«T»  prartirally  Jt**  in  the  male. 

HruriMi  thr  latter  ])art  of  .\tijc\ist  from  rolitMl  leave.**  of  Smilax.  (ktch^ii 
hrief  rollect<Ml  hy  Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  at  Ma^iolia,  Mass.  AllitHl 
to   />.    rhmntnlis   Felt.      Ty]M'   ('.      a22l  I. 

(''/•^til'hifni  rihiirni/ului  n  Hp  /-% tmth  Length  1  inni  .\iit«'nna*  |>ale  orani^; 
fourt«i*n  -iilt'M'H.oilr  •«4*tcinfiit«.  the  tifth  with  a  length  one  f<»urth  greater  than  ita 
<iiAnieter;  terminal   M^cnient    n'du<*«*<l.    narn>uly    oval.     Palpi;  first    segment    vitk 
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a  length  twice  its  diameter,  the  second  and  third  subequal.  Mesonotum  brownish 
orange.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  pale  orange.  Abdomen  pale  yellowish. 
The  ovipositor  short,  the  basal  fleshy  portion  light  orange,  the  distal  part  cultriform, 
sparsely  setose  apioally.  Wings  rather  narrow,  costa  pale  straw.  Haltcres  whitish 
transparent.  CoxaB  and  femora  mostly  pale  yellowish;  tibiaj  fuscous  yellowish, 
the  tarsi  mostly  dark  brown;  claws  long,  slender,  evenly  curved,  unidentate,  the 
pulvilU  as  long  as  the  claws. 

Reared  from  an  inconspicuous  elevation  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
of  hobble  bush,  Viburnum,  taken  by  Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  at  Mag- 
nolia, Mass.  Superficially  it  resembles  Sackenomyia  vibumifolia 
Felt.     Type  C.     al897. 

Astermnyia  nigrina  n.  sp.  Female. — Length  1.2  mm.  Antenns  dark  brown, 
the  distal  segments  yellowish;  seventeen  segments,  the  fifth  having  a  length  about 
equal  to  its  diameter;  the  terminal  segment  with  a  length  over  twice  its  diameter. 
Palpi;  first  segment  short,  irregular,  the  second  narrowly  oval,  with  a  length  about 
twice  its  diameter,  the  third  a  Uttle  longer  and  more  slender.  Mesonotum  dark 
brown,  scutellum  dark  reddish  brown,  with  a  few  whitish  scales  or  sets  apically; 
[X)stscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  a  nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  almost  black. 
Wings  hyaline,  costa  dark  brown,  the  third  vein  uniting  therewith  at  the  basal  half. 
Haltcres  fuscous  yellowish.  Coxse  dark  brown;  femora,  tibis  and  tarsi  dark  brown, 
the  first  and  second  segments  narrowly  annulat-e  basally  with  whitish.  Ovipositor 
about  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen;  terminal  lobes  very  broadly  and  irregularly 
oval,  thickly  setose. 

Reared  from  a  jar  containing  inconspicuous  blister  galls  on  the 
leaves  of  witch  hazel,  Hamamelis  virginica  collected  by  Miss  Cora  H. 
Clarke  at  Magnolia,  Mass.     Type  C.     al780b. 

Asteromyia  reducta  n.  sp.  Male. — Length  1.5  nma.  Antenna)  blackish;  twelve 
segments,  the  fifth  with  a  length  about  equal  to  its  diameter;  terminal  segments 
I)roduced,  with  a  length  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter,  narrowly  rounded 
apically.  Palpi  uniarticulate.  Mesonotum  dark  reddish  bro^ii.  Scutellum 
reddish  brown;  postscutellum  a  little  darker.  Alxlomen  dark  brown,  the  distal 
.segments  reddish;  genitalia  fuscous.  Wings  hyaline,  costa  dark  brown,  the  third 
vein  uniting  with  the  margin  at  the  basal  half.  Halteres  fuscous  basally,  whitish 
apically.  Legs  fuscous  yellowish,  the  distal  tarsal  segments  lighter;  claws  long, 
moderately  slender,  the  pulvilli  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws.  Genitalia;  basal  clasp 
segment  moderately  stout,  truncate;  terminal  clasp  segment  short,  swollen  basally; 
dorsal  plat<?  deeply  and  triangularly  divided,  the  lobes  broadly  rounded,  sparsely 
setose;  ventral  plate  broad,  broadly  rounded,  sparsely  setose.  Halteres  irregularly 
triangular;  style  short,  stout,  broadly  rounded. 

Female. — Length  1.5  mm.  Antennae  with  thirteen  or  fourteen  segments,  the 
fifth  with  a  length  about  equal  to  its  diameter;  terminal  segment  with  a  length  about 
twice  its  diameter,  broadly  rounded  apically.  Color  characters  nearly  as  in  the 
opposite  sex,  except  that  the  distal  segments  of  the  abdomen  seem  to  be  a  more 
nearly  uniform  reddish  brown.  Ovipositor  when  extended,  about  half  the  length 
of  the  abdomen,  the  terminal  lobes  narrowly  oval,  with  a  length  twice  the  width, 
and  thickly  setose. 

ft 
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Reared  from  an  irregularly  oval,  blackish  blister  gall  with  a  diameter 
of  4  mm.  on  Aster  undulatus  collected  at  Magnolia,  Mass.,  by  Miss 
Cora  H.  Clarke.     Type  C.     a2056. 

lAurioptera  aUianice  n.  Mp.  Female. — I>ength  1.25  mm.  Antomue  short,  fuiicoiis; 
sixteen  Bogmcnts,  the  fifth  v^ith  a  length  three  fourths  its  diameter.  Palpi;  the 
first  segment  short,  inorassate,  the  second  quadrate,  with  a  length  about  twice  itn 
diameter,  the  third  probably  as  long  as  the  second,  the  fourth  slender  and  presumably 
one-half  longer  than  the  third.  Mesonotum  dark  bro^n,  broadly  margined  laterally 
and  anteriorly  with  short,  silvery  scales.  Scutelhim  fuscous,  sparsely  clothed  with 
8ilver>'  scales,  postscutellum  fuscous.  Abdomen  a  nearly  uniform  purplish  blark, 
the  first  to  the  sixth  segment^)  with  submedian,  triangular,  whitish  spots  posteriorly: 
venter  sufTused  ^ith  white  scales.  Wings  hyaline,  costa  dark  brown,  the  discml 
sfiot  just  before  the  basal  half,  the  third  vein  uniting  with  costa  near  the  basal  third. 
Halteres  snow  white.  Coxbc  dark  brown;  femora  and  tibia^  yellowish  basally,  dark 
brown  apically;  tarsi  dark  bro^n,  probably  banded;  oviixwitor  yelkmish,  about 
as  long  as  the  abdomen,  the  lobes  narrowly  oval,  setose. 

Male. — Ixngth  1.75  mm.  Antenna*  dark  brown;  sixteen  segments,  the  fifth  with 
a  length  about  one  fourth  greater  than  its  diameter,  the  terminal  segment  broadly 
rounded  apically,  with  a  length  three  fourths  its  diameter.  Mesonotum  dark  brown, 
almost  black,  the  submedian  lines  sparsely  haired.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum 
dark  brown.  Abdomen  apparently  nearly  unifonnly  clothed  ^ith  dark  brown  scales; 
genitalia  fuscous.  Wings  hyaline,  costa  dark  brown,  the  third  vein  uniting  therewith 
near  the  basal  half.  Coxa",  femora  and  tibia*  fuscous  yellowish,  the  tarsi  darker; 
cla^^T*  long,  pulviUi  shorter  than  the  claws.  (Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segmf*nt  Ionic 
truncate;  tcnninal  clasp  M'gmcnt  short,  swollen  basiilly;  dorsal  plate  deeply  and 
tnangiilarly  inri^Ml,  the  lolxv  tn|M>nng,  narn)wly  roundf^l;  ventral  plate  rather  long. 
Imm<lly  niunded.     Har|x*s  .stcnit,  ta|M>ring;  style  narrowly  rounded  apically. 

Heared  from  an  irregular,  fusiform,  stem  gall  on  Oxybaphus 
(Allionili)  taken  by  Prof.  K.  Bethel  at  BoulchT,  (\)1.     Type  C\  a2026. 

iMffutptrm  anztmtumH  ii.  sp.  Mule. — l>(>ngth  1.75  mm.  Antenna?  dark  bromTi; 
sixtwn  M»gmcntH,  tho  fifth  with  a  length  om^-fourth  greater  than  its  diameter;  terminal 
s(*gni('nt  .^lightly  pnKluc*e<l,  broadly  oval.  Palpi;  the  fir>«t  M'gment  short,  st<Hit. 
th<*  sirond  with  a  length  al>out  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter,  the  third  a  Utile 
longiT,  riion*  slfiidcr,  tin*  fourth  one  half  longer  than  the  third,  more  slender.  Mew>> 
ntituni  <lark  bniwn.  the  submcMiian  lines  thickly  clr»th<'<l  with  golden  yellow  sraleit 
Si-utrlliirii  and  |M>.M.s<'iit<*lluiii  dark  bn>wn.  Alxlonirn  dark  bn)wn,  the  basal  sefpnent 
an<i  >\\\  m«'<iiaii  .'^|N>ts  on  .'^'ginent^  two  to  five  silvery  white;  genitalia  fu9cou5. 
Wings  liyajinf.  rosta  dark  brown,  su)M-(»sta  uniting  with  the  anterior  margin  n(*ar 
\\\v  \M\>ii\  tliinl,  thr  third  vein  at  thr  basjd  half.  llalt('n*s  pale  fuscous  ydlowis^i. 
I>i-gs  mostly  dark  bniwii,  \\w  apin's  of  femora  and  tibia*  with  the  second  and  third 
tarsal  w^gnu-nts,  and  \\\v  fifth  an<i  sixth  tars.*d  s<'gnients  somrwhat  darker;  clawB 
long,  slrndrr,  strongly  curviHl,  iinidrntatr,  the  pulvilli  :is  long  a>  the  claws.  Gent- 
talia;  bx^^al  clasp  H*gm<'nt  long,  nmndly  trunratr;  terminal  rhi.Hp  segment  with  the 
b:isjtl  third  stnmgly  .•*wolI«n;  d<>rsal  f>lat<'  short.  st<»ut,  (h^-ply  and  narrowly  inciiird, 
the  lotH>  bniadly  roundcil;  vrntral  plate  long.  sIcikIit,  broadly  roundi*d  and  sparsHv 
M'tos4>  apirally.  llari»<*s  long,  sli-nder,  irregularly  tulwrculati*;  style  long,  broadK* 
nmndi**!  apifally. 

Female. — liCfigth  2  mm.     .Vntennu'  dark  br*)wn,  twenty  s<>gnients;  the  fifth  with 
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a  length  about  one-fourth  greater  than  it«  diameter;  terminal  segment  produced, 
broadly  rounded.  Mesonotum  shining  dark  brown.  Scutellum  reddish  brown, 
postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  a  nearly  uniform  dark  brown,  the  segments 
narrowly  margined  with  a  few  white  sets.  Cox£c,  femora  and  tibiae  a  variable 
fuscous  yellowish,  slightly  darker  distally;  tarsi  nearly  uniform  yellowish  brown. 
Ovipositor  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  with  conspicuous  lateral  basal  patches 
of  halberdnshapcd  scales;  terminal  lobe  long,  slender,  narrowly  rounded  apically 
and  with  a  thick  dorsal  group  of  stout,  slightly  recurved,  chitinous  spines;  minor 
lobe  short,  stout. 

Reared  from  stems  of  Senecio  arizonensis  taken  at  Oracle,  Ariz., 
April  22,  1899.  Received  through  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Type  C.     1062. 

Neolasioptera  agroatis  n.  sp.  Male. — Length  1.25  mm.  Antenna*  light  brown; 
probably  twenty  or  more  segments,  the  fifth  with  a  length  a  little  greater  that  its 
diameter.  Palpi;  the  first  segment  irregularly  subquadrate,  the  second  narrowly 
oval,  the  third  a  little  longer,  the  fourth  one  fourth  longer  and  more  slender  than 
the  third.  Mesonotum  reddish  brown,  sparsely  clothed  with  short  yellowish  scales. 
Scutellum  Ught  reddish  brown,  postscutellum  dark  reddish  brown.  Abdomen  dark 
Jbrown,  the  dorsum  of  the  first  to  the  fourth  abdominal  segments  thickly  clothed 
with  silvery  whit«  scales.  Wings  hyaline,  costa  dark  brown,  subcosta  uniting  with 
the  anterior  margin  near  the  basal  third,  the  third  vein  just  beyond  the  basal  third. 
Halteres  whitish  transparent.  Legs  pale  yellowish;  Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment 
rather  long,  truncate;  terminal  clasp  segment  swollen  at  the  base,  tapering;  dorsal 
plate  rather  long,  broad,  deeply  and  triangularly  emarginate,  the  lobes  tapering, 
obhquely  rounded,  setose;  ventral  plate  long,  broad,  tapering,  narrowly  rounded. 
Harpes  long,  slender,  tuberculate;  style  long,  slender,  narrowly  rounded. 

Female. — Length  1.25  mm.  Antenme  dark  brown;  twenty-four  segments,  the  fifth 
with  a  length  a  little  less  than  its  diameter;  terminal  segment  narrowly  oval.  Palpi; 
the  first  segment  with  a  length  twice  it«  diameter,  the  second  narrowly  oval,  the 
third  one  third  longer  than  the  second,  the  fourth  a  little  longer.  Mesonotum  dark 
reddish  bro^in.  Scutellum  yellowish  apically,  reddish  brown  basally,  postscutellum 
dark  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  the  basal  segment  thickly  clothed  with  silvery 
white  scales,  the  second  to  fourth  segments  with  lunate  submedian  silvery  spots. 
Tarsi  dark  brown;  claws  long,  slender,  unidentate,  the  pul villi  as  long  as  the  claws. 
Ovipositor  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  the  dorsum  of  the  seventh  segment  with 
submedian  irregular  chitinous  thickenings,  terminal  lobes  long,  stout,  narrowly 
rounded  and  thickly  setose.     Other  characters  as  in  the  male. 

Reared  in  September  from  Eragro.stis  minor  and  loaned  for  study 
by  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.     Type  C.     1063. 

Xeolasioptera  squamo,s(i  n.  sp.  MaU. — l^»ngth  1.25  mm.  AntemuB  light  brown; 
twelve  segmentSjthe  fifth  wHth  a  length  a  little  greater  than  it«  diameter,  terminal 
segment  produced,  tapering  to  a  narrowly  oval  apex.  Palpi;  the  second  segment 
narrowly  oval,  the  third  longer,  stouter,  the  fourth  with  a  length  more  than  twice 
the  third.  Mesonotum  reddish  brown,  the  submedian  lines  very  thickly  clothed 
with  divergent  yellowish  white  scales.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  pale  yellowish. 
Abdomen  apparently  a  yellowish  brown,  with  rudinientar>'  submcnlian  silvery  mark- 
ings; genitalia  pale  yellowish.  Wings  hyaline,  rather  long,  narrow,  costa  dark  brown, 
subcosta  uniting  with  the  interior  margin  near  the  basal  third,  the  third  vein  at  the 
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long,  white  diiscal  spot  on  the  basal  half.  Halteres  pale  yeUowifih.  Coxb  and  the 
femora  mostly  pale  yellowish;  tibis  and  tarsi  dark  brown  except  that  the  first 
tarsal  segment  and  the  extremities  of  the  others,  except  the  distal  one  of  the  fifth 
are  rather  broadly  banded  with  yellowish  white;  claws  long,  slender,  unidentate, 
the  pul villi  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws.  Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment  long,  roundly 
truncate;  terminal  clasp  segment  swollen  basally,  tapering,  obtuse  apically;  dorsal 
plate  long,  broad,  narrow^ly  incised,  the  lobes  broadly  rounded;  ventral  plate  long, 
slender,  rounded.  Harpes  short,  stout,  tapering,  obtuse;  style  rather  short,  stout, 
rounded. 

Reared  from  grass  (presumably  a  gall)  taken  August  11,  1891  at 
C^adet,  Mo.  and  loaned  for  study  by  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
Type  C.    909. 

Xedasioplera  trimera  n.  sp.  Female. — I>ength  1.5  mm.  Antenna"  dark  brown, 
sparsely  haired,  twenty-one  segments,  the  fifth  with  a  length  about  one  half  ita 
diameter,  the  last  segment  broadly  oval.  Palpi;  first  segment  short,  stout,  irrcfpilar, 
the  second  almost  subgloboHe,  broadly  oval,  the  third  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
second,  slender.  Mesonotum  dark  bronii,  the  submedian  lines  sparsely  haired. 
Scutellum  reddish  brown,  postscutellum  a  little  darker.  Abdomen  a  nearly  uniform 
dark  brown,  the  segments  very  sparsely  margined  posteriorly  with  a  few  whitiah 
hairs.  Wings  hyaline,  cost  a  dark  brown,  the  third  vein  uniting  with  coata  near 
the  basal  half,  discal  spot  large.  Halteres  yellowish  white.  Legs  a  nearly  uniform 
reddish  brown;  claws  unidentate,  the  pulvilli  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws.  Ovipositor 
yellowish,  about  half  the  length  of  the  body;  terminal  lobes  narrowly  oval,  thickly 
clothed  mth  stout  setff. 

H(»ared  from  a  stem  gall  on  sunflower  taken  at  Fort  Cirant,  Ariz., 
and  loaned  for  study  by  the  IT.  S.  National  Museum.     Type  C     907. 

lihofMilomt/ia  gnaphalodin  n.  sp.  fV^wj^.— Length  2  mm.  Antenna*  reddish 
bmwri;  seventeen  or  eighteen  sul>«e«Hile  segments,  the  fifth  vriXh  a  length  about 
two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter;  terminal  segment  slightly  produced  or  fuiied 
with  tl»e  pnH'(»ding.  Palpi;  first  segment  short,  suhglobose,  the  second  narrowly 
oval.  Mesonotum  shining  reddish  brown.  Scutellum  reddish  brown,  postacutellum 
darker.  Abdomen  sparsely  haired,  d(H>p  reddish,  the  basal  segment  darker.  Co«tm 
pale  straw.  Halten^s  yelkmish.  Ca^xx  nnldish  brown;  femora  fuscous  yellowiffh: 
tibia*  reddish,  darker  apically;  tarsi  nnldish  brown;  distal  tarsal  segments  nuanng 
in  s|NH*iiiien;  the  fuscous  yellowish  ovifK^sitor  stout,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  the 
lol)es  niUTowly  oval,  spars<»ly  setose. 

Reared  l)V  Prof.  T.  I).  A.  Cockerell,  Boulder,  (?ol.,  from  a  wooUv. 
polythalaniou.*^  gall,  diameter  1  em.,  on  Artemiifia  gnaphalodes.  T>-pe 
V.     i:W2. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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DUTCH  INSPECTION   SERVICE 

The  following  communication  was  received  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
at  whose  suggestion  it  is  published. — Ed. 

Waoeningen,  Sept.  6th,  1911. 
Dear  Sir: 

Since  this  summer  not  only  my  oldest  chief  assistant,  Dr.  Quanjer,  but  also  my 
second  chief  ass'stant,  Mr.  van  Poeteren,  is  i^pointed  by  our  Government  for  act- 
ing as  substitute  chief  of  the  phytopatholog'cal  service  in  my  absence;  he  can  also 
put  his  signature  on  the  certificates.  It  seems  to  me  necessary  to  send  you  now 
the  signature  of  him.  On  the  accompanying  cards  I  have  brought  together  the 
signatures  of  both  my  chief  assistants  who  have  been  appointed  as  my  substitutes, 
and  of  myself,  and  I  should  feel  myself  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  send  those  cards  to  those  entomolo;;ists,  horticultural  comm'ssioners, 
mspectors,  etc.,  in  the  different  States  who  are  charged  with  the  inspection  of  the 
packages  with  shrubs,  trees  and  plants  wh  ch  are  sait  from  the  Netherlands  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  When  it  is  good  to  send  you  more  of  those  cards  I 
shall  do  so. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  invoke  your  help,  for  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent gentlemen  to  whom  they  ought  to  be  sent. 

I  hope  that  I  do  not  intrude  too  much  on  your  kindness,  and  beg  you  to  accept 
my  most  respectful  thanks  for  what  you  will  do  for  me  and  for  our  phytopatho- 
logical  service.  It  shall  be  a  great  favor  for  me  when  I  can  help  you  in  return  in 
something. 

With  very  kind  regards, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  RiTZEifA  Bee. 


F\g.  12.    Faoaimiles  of  aigiiAtures:  a  Prof.  J.  Ritiemm  Boa;  6  H.  M.  Quao|er;  e  N.  ran  Poeteren. 


CORRECTION 

Read  lines  4  and  3  from  the  bottom  of  page  385  and  after  the  word  "preced- 
ing," as  follows:  ''22  and  22a,  Mac.  pUi,  23,  apterous  female  of  same;  24  and  25, 
Mac,  ambrosiat;  26  and  26a,  Mac,  savbornV^  Because  of  too  great  reduction  in 
the  dimensions  of  Plate  16,  all  amplifications  are  three  fourths  as  great  as  indicated 
on  the  plate.  C.  P.  Gillsttb. 
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The  editors  will  thankfully  reoelve  news  items  and  other  matter  Ukelj  to  Im  of  la* 
terest  to  sobsoribers.  Papers  will  be  published,  mo  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  oi  re- 
ception. All  extended  oontribations,  at  least,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  thm 
first  of  the  month  preceding  publication.  Reprints  may  be  obtained  at  coat.  C<Mi* 
tributors  are  requested  to  supply  electrotypes  for  the  larfrer  illustrations  so  far  as  pos- 
sible.   The  receipt  of  all  papers  will  be  acknowledged.— Bos. 

It  is  planned  to  issue  the  next  numl>er  of  the  Journal  December  l«it 
instead  of  on  the  15th  as  heretofore.  This  change  was  made  so  that 
the  program  for  the  annual  meeting,  usually  published  in  the  last 
number,  will  \ye  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  our  readers  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  time  of  the  meeting.  Furthermore,  the  mailing  of 
this  issue  about  the  15th  is  frequently  followed  by  delay  incident  to 
the  accompanying  rush  of  Christmas  mail.  (Contributors  are  therefore 
requested  to  forwartl  copy  to  the  editor  by  the  1st  of  November,  though 
minor  notices  may  l)e  inserted  if  received  by  the  11th.  We  hope  the 
change  for  this  number  will  meet  with  general  approval. 

The  recent  circular  (No.  27  of  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 
sent  out  ov(»r  the  signature  of  the*  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  compre- 
hensive* and  moderate  statement  of  the*  nvvd  for  an  efficient  national 
ciuarantinc*  law  applying  to  nurs€»ry  stock  and  plants  or  plant  products 
entering  into  international  and  interstate  commerce.  This  circular 
should  !m»  widely  disseminated  and  ought  to  have  a  most  Ix'noficial 
influence  in  developing  a  proper  attitude  toward  such  an  enactment . 
A  law  of  this  general  character  would  1k»  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  case  of  sj>oradic  infestations  such,  for  example,  as  the  recently 
discovered  pres<»nce  of  the  gipsy  moth  at  I>»nox,  Mass.  The  insect 
was  in  nil  probability  brought  into  that  locality  with  nursery  stock, 
jud^in^  from  thr  cvidiMicc  available.  There  is  no  reason  why  similar 
infr>tation>  iniglit  n(»t  occur  in  other  states  and  in  that  event  it  would 
very  probably  Iw  in  less  jirogressive  comimmities.  In  some  inRt^mcen 
at  \rti.<\,  authority  such  as  this  pro]>osed  law  gives  would  Im?  almost 
nccc»ary  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  situation.  This  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  almost  «*very  tax  j)ay<T  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  at  lea>t.  U'cause  unless  such  infc'stations  are  handled  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  it  would  soon  mean  an  enormous  local  tax  for  the 
control  of  ]H'>X>  in  unfortunate  comnuiniti(*s  here  and  there.  Elxperi* 
ence  ill  (>astern  Massachusetts  has  shown  that  such  assessments  may 
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run  as  high  as  $10,000  annually  in  cities  with  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
inhabitants.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  marked  benefits  which 
might  result  from  such  an  enactment.  It  would  surely  appear  as 
though  all  fair  minded  citizens  would  recognize  the  necessity  for  such 
protection  even  though  it  might  mean  unfortunate  restrictions  in  the 
case  of  a  few.  A  most  effective  method  of  conserving  our  natural 
resources  is  to  exclude  or  check  the  spread  of  destructive  natural  agents 
which  may  either  cause  enormous  losses  on  account  of  the  direct  injury 
inflicted  or  necessitate  heavy  taxation  if  efficiently  controlled. 


Current  Notes 

Conducted  by  the  Ajsociate  Editor 

Mr.  Alfred  B.  Champlain,  aasistant  in  entomolofo'  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  resigned,  October  1,  to  accept  a  new  position  in  the  Division 
of  Economic  ZDSlogy  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  was  form3rly  employed.  In 
the  future  Mr.  Champlain  will  have  charge  of  the  insectary  and  the  breeding  work 
of  the  Division. 

Forest  Insect  Station  No.  5  has  been  established  at  Yreka,  Calif.,  by  the  Division 
of  Poorest  Insect  Investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  H.  E.  Burke  is  in  charge,  and  is  assisted  by  Agents  A.  G.  Angell, 
J.  J.  Sullivan  and  J.  B.  Riggs. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Sanderson,  Deiin  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, has  also  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  to  succeed 
J.  H.  Stewart,  w^ho  has  recently  resigned.  The  new  appointment  takes  effect  Jan. 
1.  1912. 

E.  G.  Titus  recoivtMl  at  Commencement  time  the  dcgrcM*  of  Doctor  of  Science  fnim 
Hiirvard  University,  where  he  has  been  studying  for  the  p:ist  year,  and  he  has  since 
be<»n  made  professor  of  entomologv'  at  the  Utah  Agricultural  College. 

According  to  an  announcement  in  Science,  plans  are  now  being  made  for  a  new 
entomology  building  at  Rutg(»rs  College,  New  Bninswick,  X.  J.,  the  same  to  be  two 
stories  high  and  to  contain  class  n)oms  and  museum,  as  well  as  space  for  Experi- 
ment Station  work. 

Dr.  Creighton  Wellman,  fonnerly  professor  in  the  laboratorj'  of  Tropical  Medicine 
at  Oakland,  California,  and  a  stu<lent  of  the  Coleoptera,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
regular  professorship  at  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Wesley  O.  HoUister,  a  graduate  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  at 
Storrs,  has  recently  acceptetl  a  jHwition  with  Parke,  DavLs  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
He  will  have  charge  of  field  tests  with  insecticides  and  preparing  exhibit  sets  of 
injurious  insects. 
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Mr.  E.  P.  HofT,  assistant  entomologist  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
resigned  September  1st  to  go  into  commercial  work,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
graduate  of  the  local  college,  Mr.  M.  A.  Nelson. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ball,  a  graduate  of  the  Department  of  Entomology,  Utah  Agricultural 
College,  has  begun  work  on  an  elaborate  and  extensive  test  of  arsenical  poiaonn 
for  the  U.  S.  Smelting  Co.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

E.  W.  StafTonl,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  entomology  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

H.  B.  Scammel  has  been  appointed  assistant  entomologist  at  the  Minnesota  Afoi- 
cultural  Exi)eriment  Station,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Entomologist  has  been  authorize<l  by  the  State  Boartl  of 
Agriculture  to  investigate  problems  relating  to  the  foul  brood  diseases  of  been. 

Mr.  James  F.  Zimmer,  Bureau  of  Entomology — De<*iduouH  Fruit  Insect  Investti- 
gations;  Washington,  D.  C,  goes  on  leave  September  2()th  in  onler  to  tak<»  gnu{> 
uate  work,  in  Entomology,  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Niswenger  and  II.  H.  Jewett  have  been  ap|N)inte<i  assistant  entomolo|ci«it« 
and  botanists  at  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Kxi)eriment  Station. 

The  I^islaturc  of  Ohio  has  appropriate<l  $13,600  to  the  Agricultural  Kx|M-ri- 
ment  Station  for  entomology  during  the  bienniid  {M^riod  of  1911  and  1912. 

At  the  Onicon  Station,  A.  L.  I/)vett  has  Ixh'h  apiK>inted  field  awistant  :uh1 
II.  K.  Kwlng  laboratory  a.v<i.stant  in  entomology. 

W.  V.  Towi»r  han  n-s-joKMl  as  entomologist  of  the  Porto  Rico  Exp(*riment  Stati<in 
to  acTe|)t   a  fMKsition  with  the  Porto  Rico  I^Mml  of  Agri(*ulture. 

A.  C.  Burn  11  ha.s  b<'<'n  ap|M)int(Hl  aj^sistant  in  economic  entomology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wiscon.Kin. 


Mailed  OctoiNT  U\,  1911. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HOST  PLANTS  AND  PARASITES  OF  SOlfB 

NORTH  AMERICAN    BRUCHIDiB^ 

By  R.  A.  CusHBiAN,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  WcuhingUmf  D,  C, 

For  the  pajst  four  years  the  author  has  been  closely  connected  with 
the  work  on  the  parasites  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil.  In  connection 
with  this  work  hundreds  of  lots  of  plant  material  of  various  kinds, 
infested  by  other  weevils  and  bruchids  have  been  collected  and  sent 
in  to  the  laboratory  of  the  investigation  at  Dallas,  Texas.  In  the 
following  pages  the  information  collected  on  the  latter  group,  as  to 
both  the  host  plants  of  the  various  species  and  their  parasites,  is 
brought  together.  A  few  other  records  obtained  elsewhere  are  also 
included.  This  group  of  beetles,  at  least  in  breeding  habits,  approach- 
ing closely  many  of  the  weevils,  attracts  many  of  the  parasitic  enemies 
of  that  group.  A  number  of  the  most  important  of  the  parasites  of 
the  boll  weevil  have  been  found  to  attack  bruchids,  and  for  this  reason 
many  lots  of  infested  material  were  collected  and  placed  in  breeding 
cages  and  the  issuing  parasites  recorded. 

All  but  two  of  the  bruchid  species  discussed  here  breed  in  the  pods 
of  leguminous  plants.  Plants  of  this  sort  are  especially  abundant 
and  varied  in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  Texas,  forming  a 
considerable  part  of  a  very  characteristic  flora.  In  this  section  of 
the  state  most  of  the  leguminous  plants  are  "chapparals*'  (shrubs 
or  small  trees),  and  occur  over  wide  areas.  Their  pods  furnish  the 
breeding  places  of  many  species  of  this  and  other  groups  of  insects. 
In  several  instances  the  same  lot  of  pods  was  found  to  be  infested  by 
two  species  of  Bruchiis,  In  the  more  humid  portions  of  the  state 
and  in  the  neighboring  states  to  the  north  and  east,  the  "chapparab'' 
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are  largely  replaced  by  a  number  of  smaller  legumes,  which  also 
support  quite  a  series  of  brucbid  species.  In  addition  to  these  two 
classes  of  legumes,  there  are  a  number  of  trees,  as  the  locusts  and 
redbud,  which  also  have  their  typical  bruchid  enemies. 

The  particular  interest  of  the  men  employed  in  the  work  was  with 
the  parasites,  and  observations  on  the  hosts  were  necessarily  limited. 
But  as  opportunity  offered  observations  were  made  and  recorded. 

At  least  eight  of  the  species  of  parasites  reared  from  bruchids  are 
known  to  attack  the  boll  weevil.  Of  these  Cerarnbycobius  q^niceps 
Ashm.  is,  on  account  of  its  wide  geographical  and  host  range,  by  far 
the  most  important.  It  has  been  definitely  reared  from  at  least 
seven  species  of  bruchids  ranging  from  New  Mexico  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  from  many  other  hosts  in  stems,  fruits  and  buds,  as 
well  as  from  the  boll  weevil  throughout  the  range  of  that  species  in 
the  United  States.  Of  the  latter  host  it  is  everywhere  an  important 
enemy,  becoming  in  some  regions,  notably  southern  Arkansas  and 
northern  Louisiana,  the  dominant  parasite.  The  bruchids  have 
undoubtedly  been  among  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  boU 
weevil  has  drawn  its  quota  of  this  parasite.  In  fact,  the  nature  of  the 
bruchid  fauna,  or  rather,  of  the  bruchid  flora  of  the  region  mentioned 
might  well  account  largely  for  the  dominance  of  this  parasite  as  an 
enemy  of  the  boll  weevil.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  leguminous 
flora  of  southern  Texas  is  largely  small  trees  or  shrubs,  or  in  other 
words,  perennials.  Their  fruit  is  to  a  considerable  extent  indehiscent, 
and  affords  constant  opportunity  for  the  breeding  of  bruchids.  Thus 
we  find  that  a  number  of  bruchids  breed  almost  constantly  in  the 
pods  of  such  plants  as  the  huisache  (Vachelliafarnesiarui)  and  mesquite 
{Prosopis  glandulosa).  This  furnishes  the  normal  bruchid  parasites 
with  an  abundance  of  preferred  hosts,  and  such  species  as  C.  q^aniceps 
do  not  become  so  noticeable  as  parasites  of  the  Ik)11  weevil.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  leguminous  flora  of  the  ArkaiLsas-Louisiana  region 
is  largely  annual  and  the  fruit  dehiscent.  This  prevents  the  devel- 
opment of  more  than  two  generations  of  bruchids  in  a  year,  one  matur* 
ing  in  the  late  summer  and  the  other  hibernating  in  pods  prevented 
from  oiM*ning  by  the  presence  of  the  immature  bruchids.  This  leaves 
nearly  the  whole  sunnner  in  which  the  parasites  must  either  not  breed 
or  must  m'vk  othrr  hosts.  Th(»  Ik>11  w(H»vil,  Ix^ing  the  most  abundant 
suitahlr  host,  draws  to  its<»lf  many  of  these  parasites,  especially  those, 
such  2i.s  C.  cyaniceps,  which  are  least  particular  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  host.  An  exactly  Kiinilur  case  exists  in  eastern  Ix)uisiana,  where 
another  chalcid,  (\itolaccus  hunUri  Cwfd.,  is  the  dominant  parasite 
of  the  Inill  weevil.  This  parasite  is  the  species  most  abundantly 
bred  from  the  dehiscent  ihhIh  of  Acuan  ilUnoensiSf  an  annual  legume 
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attacked  by  B.  compresaiconiis  Schaef .  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  weeds  along  ditchbanks,  headlands,  and  other  waste  landli 
throughout  the  region. 

In  regions  where  the  parasites  have  constant  access  to  their  natural 
hosts,  they  only  occasionally  leave  these  to  attack  another  insect. 
However,  if,  through  some  catastrophe,  they  are  deprived  of  their 
normal  hosts,  they  search  for  and  oviposit  in  other  suitable  hosts. 
An  instance  of  this  catastrophic  transfer  of  parasites  from  their  normal 
host  to  another  was  furnished  in  the  summer  of  1907  at  Victoria,  Texas. 
During  that  season  the  huisache  trees  over  a  large  area  produced  almost 
no  pods,  the  normal  breeding  place  of  Bruchus  saUcn  Shp.,  due  to  the 
activities  of  a  small  weevil  {Tychius  sp.),  which  breeds  in  the  flowers. 
A  remarkable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  parasitism  of  the  boll  weevil 
was  traced  to  this  occurrence  by  the  breeding  from  infested  cotton 
squares  of  large  numbers  of  Cerambycobius  cushmani  Cwfd.,  normally 
parasitic  on  B.  saUrn, 

Of  the  other  parasites  known  to  attack  both  the  boll  weevil  and 
bruchids,  the  species  of  Euryiama  have  not  been  determined;  Lariaph- 
agus  texanuB  Cwfd.,  though  attacking  certain  of  the  bruchids  abun- 
dantly, has  but  seldom  been  recorded  from  the  boll  weevil;  Bracon 
meUitor  Ashm.,  Microdontomerus  anUionomi  Cwfd.,  and  Habrocyius 
piercei  Cwfd.,  all  normally  weevil  parasites,  have  been  only  occasion- 
ally reared  from  bruchids. 

Certain  of  the  parasites  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  bruchids  as  hosts. 
In  this  class  are  Urosigalphtts  bruchi  Cwfd.,  GlyptocoUistea  bruchitH)ru8 
Cwfd.,  Heterospilus  bruchi  Vier.,  and  H.  proaojridia  Vier.  The  species 
of  HorismenuSj  which  have  not  been  determined,  are  even  more 
closely  restricted,  some  being  apparently  confined  to  a  single  host 
species. 

If  the  author  seems  to  have  ignored  the  practice  of  the  European 
authors  of  giving  the  family  name  of  this  group  of  beetles  as  Lariidse 
instead  of  Bruchida?,  and  of  dividing  the  genus  BruchuSy  he  must  plead 
a  lack  of  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  group  necessary  for  placing 
the  different  species  in  their  proper  genera.  To  this  circumstance 
also  must  be  attributed  the  lack  of  any  attempt  at  a  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  species  considered.  The  information  given  is  simply 
contributed  as  an  addition  to  the  biological  knowledge  of  the  group. 

The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  and  are  herewith  extended  to  Mr. 
Charles  Schaeffer,  who  determined  most  of  the  Bruchidae,  and  to 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Crawford  and  H.  L.  Viereck,  who  determined  the 
parasites. 

Bruchus  julianus  Horn,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  Ser.  2,  V,  p.  410. 

This  species,  the  largest  of  the  genus  in  the  United  States,  waa 
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reoorded  by  Schaeffer  (1904)  as  occurring  quite  commonly  in  July 
on  Acacia  flexicavlia  {^ Siderocarpus  flexicavle)^  with  the  comment 
that  it  undoubtedly  breeds  in  the  seed  pods  of  this  tree.  Sp>ecimen8 
in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  were  reared 
from  the  same  plant,  the  so-called  Texas  ebony.  A  large  series  of 
specimens  have  been  reared  by  us  from  three  lots  of  the  StderocarptAM 
pods. 

The  first  lot  of  material  was  collected  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Atwater  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  in  November,  1903.  Mr.  J.  D.  Mitchell 
subsequently  found  it  at  Harlingen,  Texas,  August  1,  1906.  From 
this  lot  the  first  adults  emerged  on  August  16,  and  the  last  on  System- 
ber  11,  giving,  from  the  date  of  collection,  a  minimum  of  fifteen  and 
a  maximum  of  forty-one  days. 

The  third  lot  of  pods  was  collected  by  Mr.  Mitchell  at  Victoria, 
Texas,  on  July  26,  1907.  The  first  adult  emerged  July  31  and  the 
last  recorded  on  August  18.  However,  two  months  later,  on  October 
18,  the  pods  were  examined  and  six  living  adults  found  still  in  the 
seeds.  This  gives  a  maximum  period  in  the  seed  of  at  least  eighty* 
four  days.     The  species  is  apparently  single  brooded. 

From  all  three  of  the  lots  of  material  many  specimens  of  Haris^ 
menus  sp.  were  reared.  This  species  is  internally  parasitic  on  the 
larval  Bruchufty  leaving  the  body  of  its  host  and  pupating  in  the  cell. 
Many  individuals  mature  on  a  single  host.  Some  of  the  records  on 
this  jx)int  are  as  follows,  one  larva  serving  as  the  host  of  the  number 
of  llorismenns  given  in  each  case:  10,  30,  33,  33,  34,  56,  64.  In  two 
cases  two  parasitized  larvae  were  found  in  the  same  seed  and  the 
parasites  crounted  together.  One  pair  produced  53  parasites  and 
the  other  132.  This  is  the  only  parasite  we  have  reared  from  this 
Bruchus. 

Bruchus  ochreolineatus  Fall,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  XXXVI, 
No.  2,  1010,  p.  180. 

This  larjje  species  was  found  by  the  author  breeding  in  the  large, 
distorted  pods  of  a  "chapparal*'  (probably  Mimosa  fragrans)  in  the 
Chisos  Mountains,  Hrewster  County,  Texas,  in  June,  1908,  and  in 
September  at  Hallinger  and  Albany,  Texas. 

In  the  Hrewster  County  material  it  was  parasitized  by  Glypio^ 
cohiMts  hruvhirorus  Cwf<l.,  and  an  undetermined  chalcid. 

Bruchus  quadridentatus  SehaefTer,  Mus.  Brooklyn  Inst.  Arts  and 
Sci..  Science  Hul.,  Vol.  1,  No.  10,  HK)7,  p.  304-305. 

.Mwnit  forty  spi'rimens  of  what  appear  to  be  this  sjH^cies  were  reared 
from  i>ods  of  a  plant  called  l»y  th<»  Mexicans  "Tenaza."     The  author 
has  Ix'en  unable  to  asc<»rtain  the  scientific  name  of  the  plant.     It  is 
however,  one  of  the  many  "chapparals**  growing  in  the  semiarid 
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portion  of  South  Texas.  The  only  lot  of  material  we  have  had  was 
collected  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Mitchell  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  on  November 
20,  1907.  No  exact  data  were  kept  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  but  the  forty 
adults  were  recorded  as  having  emerged  between  January  30  and 
March  19,  1908. 

Between  January  30  and  August  11,  1908,  thirty-five  parasites 
emerged.  By  far  the  most  abundant  was  UroaigalphiLS  bruchi  Cwfd., 
of  which  twenty-five  specimens  were  reared.  Six  of  the  others  were 
Heterospilus  briichi  Vier.,  one  Phanerotoma  sp.,  two  Glyptocolastes 
bruchivorus  Cwfd.  and  the  remaining  one  ParcLsierola  distinguenda 
Kieff. 

Among  the  breeding  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
one  referring  to  this  species.  Unfortunately  the  host  plant  is  not 
given,  but  two  species  of  parasites  were  reared.  These  were  a  single 
male  specimen  of  a  Cerambycobius  and  two  specimens  of  Glyptacolastes 
bruchivorus  Cwfd.  The  material  was  collected  and  reared  February 
1,  1911,  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  by  D.  K.  McMillan. 

Bruchus  quadrimaculatus  Fabricius,  Syst.  El.,  II,  p.  398. 

This  species  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  the  writer  and  other 
members  of  the  boll  weevil  laboratory  force  heavily  infesting  its 
normal  host,  the  cowpea.  At  the  laboratory  in  Dallas,  Texas,  it 
was  found  heavily  parasitized  by  two  undetermined  chalcids. 

It  was  frequently  found  visiting  the  nectaries  of  cotton  plants  in 
the  yard. 

Chittenden  (Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1898,  p.  247.)  recorded 
Bmchobius  laticeps*  Ashm.  and  Aplastomorpha  praitii  Ashm.  MS. 
as  attacking  this  species.  The  predaceous  mite  Pedicvloides  ventri' 
cosus  Newp.  is  also  recorded  by  him  as  kiUing  large  numbers  of  the 
various  stages  of  this  Bruchus  and  of  B.  chinensis  L. 

Bruchus  mimus  Say,  Cure.  N.  A.,  p.  2;  Leconte  Ed.,  I,  p.  260. 

On  September  12,  1907,  Mr.  W.  D.  Pierce  found  the  pods  of  redbud 
(Cereis  canadensis)  to  have  been  infested,  presumably  by  a  bruchid. 
The  only  trace  of  the  insect  found  were  the  emergence  holes  and  the 
**exuvia?  of  a  Cerambycobius  female  and  of  another  parasite."  On 
October  18,  1907  the  writer  collected  a  large  lot  of  these  pods,  from 
which  emerged  many  specimens  of  B.  mimus  and  its  parasites. 

The  species  is  a  continuous  breeder,  reproducing  on  the  old 
pods  even  within  a  darkened  cage.  Thus  specimens  were  emerging 
as  late  as  October,  1908,  from  pods  of  the  previous  season. 

The  following  species  of  parasites  were  reared  from  this  host: 
Cerambycobius  cyaniceps  Ashm.,  Horismenus  sp.,  and  GlyptocoUistes 


«  Recorded  as  B.  laticoUia  Ashm.  which  is  an  erroneous  spelling  of  B,  laHcepB  Ashna.. 
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bruchivorus  Cwfd.  The  last  is  represented  by  a  single  female  speci- 
men, found  dead  in  the  cell  of  its  host  in  a  seed.  The  HarUmenns  is, 
80  far  as  is  known,  peculiar  to  this  host.  It  breeds  singly  as  a  primary 
parasite.  Both  Horismenua  and  Cerambycobius  hibernate  within 
the  pods  of  Cercis  in  the  immature  condition,  specimens  of  the  former 
having  emerged  in  our  cages  as  late  as  March  30  and  of  the  latter 
March  5. 

Bruchus  discoideus  Say,  Joum.  Acad.,  Ser.  1,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  307. 

Three  males  and  one  female  of  this  species,  sent  me  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Dawson,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  are  labeled  ''Working  on  Ipomoea  leptophyttaf 
Glen,  Sioux  Co.,  Neb.,  4000  ft." 

Bruchus  bivulneratus  Horn,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc,  1873,  p.  325. 

This  species,  recorded  by  Riley  and  Howard  (Ins.  Life,  V,  165) 
as  breeding  in  the  pods  of  Cassia  marilandica,  was  found  by  the  writer 
at  Alexandria,  La.,  in  the  pods  of  an  undetermined  plant  (probably 
Cassia  sp.)  These  pods  were  collected  on  March  17,  1908,  and  were 
of  the  preceding  season's  crop.  Examination  of  some  of  the  material 
disclosed  fourteen  individuals,  ten  adults,  one  teneral  adult,  and  three 
pupae.  From  the  pods  examined  four  individuals  had  already  emerged. 
From  another  lot  of  pods  collected  at  the  same  spot  in  the  following 
January,  no  adults  had  emerged  at  the  time  of  collection,  and  the 
first  one  did  not  appear  until  March  8.  The  last  to  emerge  from  this 
lot  appeared  March  22,  and  the  latest  adult  from  the  first  lot  emerged 
on  March  31 .  The  species  is,  at  least  on  this  host  plant,  single  brooded 
ami  hilHTHutes  in  the  innnature  condition.  The  place  of  collection 
of  this  nmterial  at  Alexandria  is  the  only  locality  in  which  the  host 
plant  lias  ev(»r  l)een  found  by  the  writer,  and  B.  bii^ulneratus  has  been 
but  rarely  colle(?t(Hl  by  us  in  the  field.  This  indicates  that  it  is  prob- 
ably confined  in  its  attack  to  this  plant. 

Our  recrords  include  only  one  parasite  of  this  species.  This  is 
Hori«metnin  sp.,  which  breeds  singly  as  a  primary  parasite.  Like 
its  host  it  hibernates  in  the  iK)d8  in  the  immature  condition,  probably 
as  a  pupa,  since  all  individuals  ol>served  in  material  examined  were 
in  this  stage.  Hut  one  sfH^cimen  was  reare<l  from  the  first  lot  of  pod8. 
This  l)ecame  adult  on  April  4.  From  the  secrond  lot  six  specimens 
were  reared,  the  first  on  February  G  and  the  last  two  on  March  22. 

Bruchus  ulkei  Horn,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc,  1873,  p.  324. 

A  single  s|H»cimen  of  this  s|K»cies  sent  me  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Dawson, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  was  bred  from  Parkinsonia  aculeatOy  September  9,  1910, 
from  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Bruchus  satoi  Sharp,  Biol.  Cent.  Amer.,  V,  p.  475. 

This  sfiecies  was  of  es|H*cial  interest  on  account  of  its  being  tlie  hoet 
it  many  of  the  i>arasiteH  of  the  boll  weevil.    Consequently  miAiy  lote 
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of  infested  material  were  collected  and  large  numbers  of  the  insect 
and  its  parasites  reared. 

Its  breeding  habit  was  first  foimd  by  the  author  on  April  22, 1907, 
at  Victoria,  Texas,  when  a  few  of  the  previous  season's  pods  of  the 
huisache  {Vachellia  famesiana),  were  foimd  infested  by  it.'  At  this 
time  the  new  crop  of  pods,  which  were  still  soft  and  green,  were  not 
infested.  The  first  of  the  brood  in  the  new  pods  was  reared  Jime 
17, 1907,  from  material  collected  Jime  13,  at  Victoria.  A  few  individ- 
uals had  already  emerged  when  the  collection  was  made.  The  pods 
are  first  attacked  at  about  the  time  when  they  begin  to  turn  dark, 
and  the  species  is  a  continuous  breeder,  carrying  on  its  reproduction, 
even  in  the  confinement  of  the  breeding  cages,  as  long  as  there  is 
suitable  food.  In  the  field  this  continues  until  the  new  crop  of  pods 
has  reached  the  proper  stage  for  infestation. 

The  egg,  which  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  pod,  is  oblong 
oval  in  shape,  .75  mm.  long  and  about  half  as  wide.  It  is  covered 
with  a  thin  varnish-like  substance,  which  spreads  out  somewhat  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  egg  and  fastens  it  securely  to  the  pod.  The 
larva  emerges  from  the  side  attached  to  the  pod  and  burrows  in  to 
the  seed. 

In  one  large  lot  of  huisache  pods  this  species  was  accompanied  by 
B.  amicus  Horn. 

What  proved  to  be  the  immature  stages  of  a  small  variety  of  B. 
sailed,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Charles  Schaefifer,  were  found  April  19, 
1907,  by  the  author  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  in  the  pods  of  the  black 
chapparal.  Acacia  amenlacea.  It  was  associated  on  this  host  plant 
with  Apion  svbomatumy  the  latter  species  feeding  on  the  substance 
of  the  pod  and  not  in  the  seeds,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  Bmchtis,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  these  pods  produce  more  than  one  generation  of  the 
BruchuSy  as  they  split  open  when  ripe  and  scatter  their  seeds,  while 
the  huisache  pod  is  indehiseent. 

Six  full-grown  larva;  of  this  small  form  were  isolated  in  small  vials 
on  May  15,  1907.  On  May  22  four  had  cast  the  pupal  skin,  three 
having  already  emerged  and  the  other  being  still  soft.  This  gives 
a  maximum  pupal  period  of  eight  days. 

A  single  specimen  of  B.  saUcei  was  found  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Mitchell  in 
a  seed  of  Gleditsia  triacarUhos  near  Victoria,  Texas,  on  October  9, 1907, 
its  presence  there  being  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  its  normal  food- 
plant,  huisache,  produced  almost  no  fruit  during  that  season  in  the 
neighborhood. 


•  Pierce  (Joum.  Econ.  Ent.,  I,  p.  391)  has  mentioned  this  species  as  "Laria  sp.  in 
Vachellia  J**  basing  his  record  on  the  rearings  at  the  Boll  Weevil  Laboratory- 
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Many  parasites  of  this  species  were  reared  from  the  various  lota 
of  huisache  pods.  These  include  Urosigalphus  bruchi  Cwfd.,  Glypta- 
colaates  bruchivoriLS  Cwfd.,  Heterospilus  prosojndis  Vier.,  LariophaguB 
texanus  Cwfd.,  Cerambycobius  cyanicepa  Ashm.,  Cerambycobius  cush- 
mam  Cwfd.,  Cerambycobius  bruchivorus  Cwfd.,  Eurytoma  (two  or  more 
species  imdetermined),  CatoUiccus  sp.,  Horismenus  sp.,  Microbracan  sp., 
an  undetermined  Eupehnid,  Parasierola  distinguenda  Kieff.,  Cephc^ 
lanamia  hyalinipennis  Ashm.,  and  from  one  lot  many  specimens  of  a 
very  minute  chalcid,  the  last  possibly  secondary. 

Pierce  (1908b)  has  already  recorded  some  of  the  above  records^ 
mentioning  the  following  species  as  parasitic  on  "  Laria  sp.  in  VachelUa** 
(  =  J3.  saUoBi):  Eurytoma  tylodermaiis  Ashm.,^  Cerambycobius  cyaniceps 
Ashm.,  C.  cushmani  Cwfd.,  C.  bruchivorus  Cwfd.^  and  Urosigalpktu 
bruchi  Cwfd. 

Several  of  the  parasitic  species  were  described  from  specimens 
reared  from  this  host.  This  is  true  of  Glyptocolastea  bruchivorus, 
Lariophagus  tezanuSj  and  Cerambycobius  bruchivorus. 

Some  of  these  parasites,  notably  Urosigalphus,  Cerambycobius 
q^anicepSf  C.  cushmanif  and  Horismenus,  repeatedly  attacked  the 
Bruchus  in  the  pods  in  the  confinement  of  small  breeding  cages,  so 
that  several  generations  of  parasites  were  reared  under  this  unnatural 
condition.  A  female  Hcrismenus  was  observed  by  Mr.  Pierce  to 
thrust  her  ovipositor  into  each  end  of  an  empty  Bruchus  egg-shell, 
evidently  trying  to  locate  the  hole  by  which  the  larva  entered  the  pod. 
Urosigalphus f  Cerambycobius,  Heterospilus,  and  Lariophagus  have  been 
repeatedly  observed  running  about  over  the  pods  searching  for  places 
to  oviposit.  In  one  lot  of  pods  collected  April  22,  1907,  Lariophagus 
was  still  emerging  on  July  5;  in  another  lot  collected  June  24,  1907, 
Horismenus  was  still  emerging  on  July  25  and  Urosigalphus  as  late 
as  August  14;  in  a  third  lot  collected  August  10,  1907,  there  were 
bred  on  Septemlxjr  20  four  Glyptocolastes  bruchivoruSy  three  Ceramby^ 
cobius  cushmani,  three  Urosigalphus  bruchi,  one  Catolaccus  sp.,  and 
two  Lariophagus  texanus;  and  in  a  fourth  lot,  collected  Septeml)er  6, 
1907,  there  were  bred  on  Septeml)er  21  one  Cerambycobius  cushmani, 
four  C.  cyaniceps,  six  braconids  (undetermined,  either  Glyptocolasies 
texanus  or  Uctcrospilun  prosopidis),  three  Catolaccus  and  one  Urosi^ 
galphus.  The  last  lot  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  (*age  over  winter, 
with  the  ri^ult  that  from  March  14  to  March  18  six  specimens  of 
Urosigalphus,   five  of  Horismenus,  and    four  of  B,  sailed  emerged. 

*  Fsurytomn  tyUmirrmatin  AHhm.  an  um.Hi  by  I*ii'n'<'  thnmKhout  his  paper,  "A 
of  Panuutffi  Kdowd  to  Attack  American  Ilhynchophora/'  probably  includes 
than  one  apecie*. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  parasites  hibernated  in  the  pods  in 
the  immature  condition. 

The  only  lot  of  pods  collected  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  new 
crop  had  become  infested,  produced  the  following  species  of  parasites, 
which  had  undoubtedly  hibernated  in  the  pods:  Urosigalphus, 
Glyptocolastes,  LariophagvSj  HorismenuSf  and  a  bethylid. 

Horismenus  sp.,  breeds  very  abundantly  as  a  primary  parasite, 
ten  or  more  maturing  on  a  single  host.  TYnaBruchus  is  its  only  known 
host.  Urosigalphus  bruchi  is  the  most  abundant  parasite  of  B.  saUcei, 
while  Heterospilus  prosopidiSy  Glyptocolastes  bruchivoruSy  Ceramby- 
cobius  cyaniceps,  C,  cushmani,  and  Lariophagus  tezanus  were  reared 
in  considerable  numbers,  all  as  primary  parasites.  The  others  were 
rare  or  occasional.  All  of  the  parasites  except  Horismenus  and  probably 
Lariophagus  and  the  minute  chalcid  breed  singly. 

Bruchus  prosopis  Leconte,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  Phil.,  X,  1858, 
p.  79. 

This  species  was  reported  by  Leconte  (loc.  cit.)  as  abundant  in 
the  pods  of  mesquite,  Prosopis  juliflora  ( =  glandulosa)  and  the  screw 
bean,  StrornbocarpuSy  in  the  Colorado  Desert  and  by  Riley  and  Howard 
(Ins.  Life,  V,  165)  as  bred  from  the  pods  of  Prosopis.  Several  other 
authors  have  since  recorded  it  from  the  same  host  plants.  Our  records 
include  only  Prosopis,  In  Texas  it  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  B.  amicus  Horn.  One  female  specimen  of  this  species,  received 
from  Mr.  R.  W.  Dawson,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  was  taken  on  Prosopis  veliUina 
at  Oro  Blanco,  Ariz.,  August  17,  1910. 

The  only  parasite  we  have  reared  from  this  species  b  Urosigalphus 
bruchi  Cwfd.  However,  two  other  species  have  been  recorded  as 
probably  parasitic  on  it.  Heterospilus  prosopidis  Vier.  was  described 
from  specimens  bred  from  **  Bruchus  in  Prosopis  juliflora,"  and  GlypUn 
colastes  tezanus  (Ashm.)  Cwfd.  was  described  from  specimens  "bred 
from  Prosopis  juliflora,  where  it  was  probably  parasitic  on  Bruchus 
prosopis,"  All  of  the  above  species  are  primary  parasites  and  breed 
singly. 

In  addition  to  the  above  records  notes  in  the  files  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  record  the  breeding  of  the  following  parasites  from  this 
species:  Urosigalphus  bruchi  Cwfd.,  one  specimen  bred  from  Prosopis 
juliflora  J  infested  by  B,  prosopis  and  B.  amicus,  at  Kingsville,  Texas, 
June  21,  1909,  by  D.  K.  McMillan;  many  specimens  of  Heterospilus 
prosopidis  Vier.,  four  specimens  of  an  undetermined  chalcid,  and 
three  of  an  undetermined  proctotrypid  with  the  same  data  as  the 
Urosigalphus;  Heterospilus  prosopidis  Vier.,  three  specimens,  bred 
from  B,  prosopis  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  June  17,  1908,  by  D.  K.  Mc- 
Millan. 
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Bruchus  amicus  Horn,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc,  1873,  p.  337. 

This  species  is  recorded  by  Riley  and  Howard  (Ins.  Life,  V,  165) 
as  breeding  in  the  pods  of  Parkinsonia  torreyana  and  P.  micraphylla. 
It  breeds  abundantly  in  company  with  B,  prosopis  in  mesquite  beans 
{Prosopis  glandulosa).  We  have  also  bred  it  on  one  occasion  in  large 
numbers  in  company  with  B.  salUei  from  pods  of  huisache.  (Focftet- 
lia  famesiana)  from  Victoria,  Texas.  Four  specimens,  reoeived  from 
Mr.  R.  W.  Dawson,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  were  taken  on  Prosopis  vduHna 
at  Oro  Blanco,  Ariz.,  August  17,  1910. 

No  parasites  have  been  definitely  reared  from  this  species  in  our 
cages,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  attacked  by  the  typical  parasites  of  other 
species  of  Bruchus  in  the  same  host  plants. 

Horismenus  producius  Ashm.  was  described  from  specimens  reared 
by  C.  H.  T.  Townsend  from  B,  amicus  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.  Town- 
send  (Can.  Ent.,  XXVII,  1895,  p.  277)  records  this  species  and  also 
Eupelmus  ( =  Cerambyccbius)  cyaniceps  Ashm.  as  reared  from  B. 
amiais. 

Bruchus  cruentatus  Horn,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc,  1873,  p.  325. 

This  s|>ecies  was  recorded  by  Riley  and  Howard  (Ins.  Life,  V,  165) 
as  breeding  in  the  pods  of  Parkinsonia.  We  have  reared  it  from  pods 
of  Cassia  chanuEcrisiay  collected  in  September  at  Dallas,  Texas,  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Pierce.  At  this  time  all  four  stages  were  found.  No 
parasites  were  reared. 

Bruchus  sp. 

This  is  a  small  reddish  species  with  abundant  gray  pubescence. 
It  was  found  at  Marfa,  Texas,  on  June  5,  1908,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Mitchell 
and  the  author  attacking  the  peculiar  bladder-hke  pods  of  an  Anfro- 
galus  (near  triflorus).    The  adults  continued  to  emerge  until  June  27. 

In  this  lot  of  material  over  70  per  cent  of  the  insects  were  para- 
sitized,  the  species  concerned  being  Eurytonia  sp.  (undetermined)  and 
an  undeterniined  chalcid,  probably  a  new  species,  both  of  which  breed 
singly  U.S  primary  parasites. 

Bruchus  placidus  Horn,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc,  1873,  p.  341. 

The  p<)<is  of  two  low  leguminous  plants,  probably  species  of  Asira^ 
galus^  wrrc  found  on  Septeml)er  23,  1908,  at  Lampasas,  Texas,  by  the 
writrr  to  have  In^on  abundantly  infested  by  this  sjwcies.  On  that 
date,  however,  luost  of  the  insects  had  emerged,  although  one  specimen 
bred  from  vnch  species  of  plant  served  to  identify  the  author  of  the 
damage.  Of  these  two  Inflated  individuals  one  was  found  in  the 
j>ods  at  the  time  of  (?ollection  and  the  other  emerged  on  October  5. 
No  parasites  were  reared. 

Bruchus  limbatus  Horn,  Trans.  Am.  Knt.  Soc,  1873,  p.  326. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  reared  from  a  lot  of  **Tenmsa" 
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pods  collected  November  20,  1907,  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Mitchell,  in  company  with  many  specimens  of  B.  qtiadridenlatita 
Schaef. 

Several  specimens  were  recently  received  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  Mr.  M.  M.  High.  These  were  reared  by  Mr.  High 
from  ''Ebony''  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  March  6, 1911.  The  "Ebony" 
is  undoubtedly  Siderocarpus  jlexicaule, 

Bruchus  obtectus  Say,  Cure.  N.  A.,  p.  1;  Leconte  Ed.,  I,  p.  261. 

Very  little  attention  was  given  to  this  species,  only  one  lot  of  infested 
material  having  been  collected.  This  was  part  of  a  sack  of  badly 
riddled  red  kidney  beans  found  by  the  author  in  a  wholesale  grocery 
house  at  Shreveport,  La.     No  parasites  were  secured  from  this  lot. 

Chittenden  (Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1898,  p.  242)  recorded 
Cerambycohius  cyaniceps  Ashm.  and  BruchobiiLS  UUicoUis*  Ashm.  as 
valuable  parasites  of  this  species. 

Bruchus  schrankise  Horn,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc,    1873,   p.   339. 

This  species,  originally  described  by  Horn  from  Schrankia  uncinata, 
was  reared  from  one  lot  of  the  pods  of  a  species  of  "cat-claw"  {Mimosa 
borealis)  collected  May  4,  1907,  at  Devil's  River,  Texas,  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Bishopp.  It  was  associated  on  this  plant  with  Apion  pyriforme  Sm. 
On  May  4,  1907,  a  single  specimen  was  bred  by  the  author  from  a 
pod  of  "black  chapparal,"  Acacia  amentacea,  in  company  with  B. 
saUcdi  and  Apion  snbomcUum.  From  the  Mimosa  the  first  adults 
emerged  May  17,  and  the  last  June  8,  giving  a  maximum  of  thirty- 
five  days  and  a  minimum  of  thirteen  days  from  the  date  of  collection. 
No  parasites  of  this  species  were  reared. 

Bruchus  distinguendus  Horn,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc,  1873,  p.  336. 

This  species  was  mentioned  by  Blatchley  in  his  "Coleoptera  of 
Indiana"  as  being  reared  from  Bracca  virginiana.  Our  only  breeding 
record  was  secured  by  the  author  on  January  10, 1907,  at  Nacogdoches, 
Texas,  where  a  few  pods  of  Rhynchosia  UUifolia  were  found  containing 
the  immature  stages.  A  weevil,  the  adult  of  which  was  never  secured, 
also  breeds  in  these  pods.  Eight  adult  B,  distinguendus  were  reared 
from  the  small  amount  of  material  obtained,  the  first  two  on  July  29 
and  the  last  three  on  August  2.  This  gives  minimum  and  maximum 
periods  from  the  date  of  collection  of  nineteen  and  twenty-three  days 
respectively.  This  is  probably  considerably  short  of  the  develop- 
mental period,  as  all  the  larvse  observed  were  well  grown  at  the  time 
of  collection. 

A  chalcid  of  the  genus  Chalets  or  a  closely  allied  genus  was  bred 
from  the  material,  but  its  source  could  not  be  determined.     It  was, 


•  Wrong  name  for  B,  kUiceps  Ashm. 
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however,  probably  parasitic  on  a  lepidopterous  larva,  the  adult  of 
which  was  not  reared. 

Bmchiis  ezi^us  Horn.  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.^  1873,  p.  341. 

Riley  and  Howard  <  Ins.  Life,  V,  1^)  record  the  breeding  of  this 
species  from  Amarpha  fruiicosa  in  Illinois  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  writer  has  found  it  infesting  the  seed  pods  of  this  fdant  in  a 
number  of  localities  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  It  is  a  continuous 
breeder  and  specimens  can  be  found  in  the  pods  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Our  notes  are  based  on  material  collected  by  the  author  at 
Dallas,  Albany,  Henrietta,  and  Bowie,  Texas  and  Ada,  Oklahoma, 
and  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hyslop  at  Washington.  D.  C. 

Every  lot  of  material  which  was  kept  over  winter  in  the  cages 
continued  to  give  forth  adults  well  along  into  the  following  spring. 
The  first  lot  obtained  was  collected  at  Dallas,  Texas,  on  September 
12,  1907.  It  consisted  entirely  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding  season, 
but  was  abundantly  infested.  Adults  continued  to  issue  from  these 
pods  as  late  as  October  10,  when  the  material  was  thrown  away. 
At  the  time  of  collection  the  Amarpha  bushes  were  in  bloom,  so 
that  the  last  adults  reared  emerged  nearly  a  year  after  the  first 
infestation. 

This  species  is  attacked  by  a  number  of  hymenopterous  parasites, 
the  following  having  emerged  in  our  breeding  cages:  Hari^menus 
sp.,  Cerambycobius  cyaniceps  Ashm.,  HcierottpUu^  prosopidis  Vier., 
GlypUjcolastes  bruchivonui  Cwfd.,  Eurytoma  sp.,  Microdoniomenu 
anthtmomi  Cwfd.,  Cerambycobiua  brevicaudus  Ci^-fd.,  Cutdaccus  inceriiu 
Ash  III.,  and  an  undetermined  Eupelmid,  the  female  of  which  is  wing- 
U'hs.  The  first  five  of  these  were  hretl  abundantly.  Of  C.  brevicaiidus 
only  three  specimens  were  reared,  of  M.  anthonomi  only  two.  and 
of  the  Eup<*linid  only  one  pair,  which  were  in  copula  when  removed 
from  the  bree<ling  cage. 

Three  of  the  si)ecies  are  knojm  as  parasites  of  the  boll  weevil:  C. 
cyanicepy,  M.  anthonomi^  and  Eurytoma  sp. 

Cfrnrnhycohius  brivicaudus  i'viid,  was  (lescrilx^d  from  specimens 
n'and  fnun  this  host  and  is  known  only  at^  a  parasite  of  this  host. 
This  is  also  the  onlv  known  host  of  the  Horismenun, 

Th«-  four  priiH'ipal  parasites  were  reared  from  the  material  almost 
continuously,  many  individuals  hib<>mating  in  the  pods  in  the  cages. 
All  of  the  (mrasites  reareti  breed  singly  its  primary  parasites  of  the 
lirurhuM. 

Som«-  of  the  alnivc*  records  of  parasites  were  published  by  Pierce 
(llM)8l>j.  Ttie  sp4'ries  mentioned  by  him  as  attacking  B.  exiffuus  are 
MicrttfiouUnnirus  anthonomi  Cwfd.,  Ctrambycobius  brevicaudu^  Cwfd. 
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C  cyaniceps  Ashm.,  Catolaccus  incertus  Ashm.,  and  Eurytoma  tyUn 
dermaiis  Ashm.' 

In  addition  to  the  above  parasites  Meraparus  bruchivarus  Ashm. 
was  described  (Bui.  Ohio  Expt.  Sta.,  Tech.  Ser.  I,  No.  3,  p.  161)  from 
specimens  reared  from  this  host. 

Bruchus  ochraceus  Schaeffer,  Mus.  Brooklyn  Inst.  Arts  &  Soi., 
Science  Bui.,  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  1907,  p.  303. 

This  species  was  found  by  the  writer  at  Alexandria  and  Forbing, 
La.,  and  Victoria,  Texas,  infesting  the  two-seeded  pods  of  a  small 
species  of  Vicia  (near  hirsuta).  The  first  collection  was  made  at 
Alexandria  on  September  14,  1907.  At  this  time  most  of  the  pods 
were  still  soft  and  green,  and  none  of  the  insects  had  emerged,  but 
examination  of  some  of  the  pods  disclosed  adults  ready  for  emergence. 
This  condition  at  such  a  late  date,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  pods 
scatter  their  seeds  when  ripe,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  species 
is  at  most  double  brooded.  That  certain  individuals  of  the  second 
generation  hibernate  in  the  pods  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  very 
few  pods  collected  at  Alexandria  on  January  24,  1909,  which  had  not 
opened,  gave  forth  later  one  specimen  of  Bruchus  and  a  number  of 
parasites.  Also,  from  nearly  every  lot  collected  early  in  the  fall, 
specimens  of  both  the  Bruchus  and  its  parasites  were  reared  during 
the  following  spring.  This  indicates  a  second  generation,  within 
the  breeding  cage,  of  the  parasites  as  well  as  of  the  host.  The  pod  is 
prevented  from  opening  when  infested  by  a  full-grown  larva  or  a  pupa 
by  reason  of  the  seed  being  securely  fastened  to  the  valves  by  the  larva. 
The  latest  date  of  emergence  of  this  species  in  the  spring  was  February 
12.  This  specimen,  however,  emerged  from  a  lot  of  pods,  which 
was  kept  in  a  vial  indoors,  and  is  probably  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
normal  type  of  emergence  under  natural  conditions. 

The  parasite  species  reared  from  this  host  were  as  follows:  Meter" 
i>spilus  prosopidis  Vier.,  Microbracon  sp.  Cerambycobius  cyaniceps 
Ashm.,  C.  cushmani  Cwfd.,  and  Eurytoma  sp.  All  of  these  breed 
singly  as  primary  parasites.  The  first  mentioned  is  the  most  abundant, 
while  C.  cushmani  was  reared  only  from  the  Victoria  material.  This 
latter  species  has,  in  fact,  been  reared  from  any  host  in  only  one 
locality  outside  of  South  Texas.  This  was  at  Alexandria,  L#a.,  where 
a  few  individuals  were  reared  from  the  boll  weevil,  and  where  a  careful, 
but  unsuccessful,  search  was  made  by  the  writer  for  the  native  hosts 
of  the  parasite.  The  finding  of  the  breeding  habit  of  B,  ochraceus 
was  one  of  the  results  of  this  search,  the  two  lots  of  Vicia  pods  secured 
at  that  time  having  been  collected  at  the  edges  of  the  two  cotton  fields 
from  which  C.  cushmani  had  been  reared.     Of  Microbracon  sp.  only 


•  See  footnote  p.  496. 
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one  specimen  was  reared.  Its  large  size  renders  its  parasitism  on 
the  Bruchus  somewhat  doubtful.  It  was  probably  parasitic  on  some 
other  insect^  possibly  a  lepidopteron,  the  adult  of  which  was  not  reared. 

The  latest  date  for  the  rearing  of  Heterospilus  from  this  host  was 
April  21,  for  C.  cyanicej>8  March  6,  while  C.  cushmani  emerged  in 
December. 

Bruchus  compressicomis  Schae£fer,  Mus.  Brooklyn  Inst.  Arts. 
&  Sci.,  Science  Bui.,  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  1907,  p.  305. 

Bruchus  bisignatus  Horn,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.,  1873,  p.  334. 

These  two  species  are  considered  together  for  the  reason  that^ 
though  the  former  is  frequently  found  alone,  the  latter  has  never» 
in  our  experience,  been  reared  except  in  company  with  B,  compressi-^ 
corniHy  and  a  consideration  of  the  parasites  must  include  both  species. 

B,  compressicornis  was  found  by  the  writer  breeding  in  the  flat, 
clustered  pods  of  Aciuxn  illinoensis  on  September  18,  1907,  at  Forbing^ 
La.,  and  in  the  following  summer  at  Victoria,  Texas.  We  have  also 
reared  it  from  the  same  plant  at  Tallulah  and  other  points  in  eastern 
Ix>uisiana.  From  the  Victoria  lot  several  specimens  of  B.  bisignaiu9 
were  reared  and  from  the  Tallulah  material  one  s|>ecimen  of  thia 
species.  Mr.  D.  K.  McMillan  found  both  species  breeding  abundantly 
in  Acuan  at  El  Keno,  Okla.,  in  August,  1909. 

The  first  record  of  the  breeding  of  B,  bisignatus  was  published  in 
Insect  Life,  Vol.  V,  p.  280,  where  it  is  recorded  as  breeding  in  the  pods 
of  Desmanthus  rirgatus  from  Mexico.  Acuan  illinoensis  was  formerly 
known  as  Dcamanthus  brachylobiusy  and  the  specimens  reared  by  Mr. 
McMillan  are  so  labelled. 

From  the  material  from  Forbing,  La.,  which  was  infested  only  by 
B.  compressicorniti  and  which  was  very  highly  parasitized,  no  adults 
of  the  host  were  reared  until  the  following  May  16,  from  which  time 
th(»y  continued  to  em(Tg(»  until  June  20.  The  po<ls  infested  by  this 
BIMM-ies  an*  prevented  from  opening  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Kicia 
pods  are  kept  closed  by  B.  ochraccus. 

Tin*  viTV  high  percentage*  of  parasitism  in  this  lot  (9"^  per  cent^ 
ba.**«M|  on  the  rccorde*!  rcarings)  was  due  entirely  to  two  species: 
Hftrruspilus  prnsffpifhs  Vicr.  and  ('rramhycofnua  cyaniceps  Ashm., 
both  primary  parasite's.  The  former  was  much  the  more  abundant, 
107  in<lividuals  of  this  species  being  reared  and  17  of  the  Ceramhy^ 
cabins,  Utttntsjfilus  continued  to  emerge  from  the  pods  of  this  lot 
a.s  lat«'  a^  June  20  and  (\rambyrobins  until  March  7. 

The  parasites  n^areti  at  Tallulah.  La.,  w<Te  all  clialcids.  The  most 
abundant  sp<^M«'.s  was  Catitlacrus  hntdrri  ( 'wfd.  Tliis  was  reared  in 
large  numbers.  ()n«*  sp<rimen  of  Ilnbrocytus  piercei  C'wfd.  and  three 
^f    Ctranihyrnhius     cyanictps    Ashm.    were    also    reare<l.     Caloloectit 
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continued  to  emerge  from  one  lot  of  pods  of  the  previous  seckson  as 
late  as  April  13  and  from  another  until  April  27.  In  both  of  these 
lots  B.  compressicornis  emerged  for  some  time  after  June  6.  No 
observations  were  made  from  that  date  until  August  30,  when  the 
cages  were  cleaned  out  and  many  dead  Bruchua  found. 

From  the  material  collected  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  infested  by  both 
species  of  Bruchus,  Mr.  McMillan  reared  nineteen  specimenj  of  Heter- 
ospilus  prosopidis  and  seven  specimens  of  an  undetermined  chalcid. 
These  parasites  undoubtedly  attack  either  species  of  Bruchus. 

Ccenophanes  n.  sp.  (probably  a  species  of  HeterospiliLs)  is  recorded 
in  Insect  Life  (loc.  cit.)  as  reared  from  B,  bisigncUus, 

A  few  specimens  of  B,  bisignaiiLs  emerged  unexpectedly  from  the 
material  collected  at  Victoria,  Texas,  for  breeding  the  parasites  of  B. 
compressicomis.     No  parasites  were,  however,  bred  from  this  lot. 

Bruchus  hibisci  Ohvier,  Ent.  IV,  p.  21,  No.  28,  pi.  3,  fig.  28a-b. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  that  we  have  found  which  does 
not  attack  a  leguminous  plant.  Throughout  Louisiana,  especially 
in  the  low,  swampy  regions,  it  is  the  most  commonly  collected  bruchid. 
The  adults  are  found  visiting  a  great  variety  of  flowering  plants. 
During  the  blooming  and  fruiting  season  of  HibiscuSy  its  host  plant, 
it  is  very  abundant  within  the  involucres.  The  writer  has  found 
as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  adults  in  the  involucre  of  a  single 
bloom,  and  they  may  be  reared  in  very  large  numbers  from  the  infested 
capsuled  or  "bolls."  In  the  "bolls"  it  is  sometimes  associated  with 
Conotrachelus  fissunguis  Lee. 

It  is  recorded  in  Insect  Life,  V,  165  as  "bred  from  seeds  of  HiiyUcus 
moscheutos  at  Bluffton,  S.  C,  and  Washington,  D.  C. ;  also  from  seed 
of  H.  sp.  (militaris?)  at  St.  Louis,  Mo."  The  species  found  to  be 
attacked  by  it  in  the  writer's  experience  is  H.  militaris.  Among  the 
records  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  one  referring  to  this  species 
as  being  bred  from  the  capsules  of  Abutilon  abutilon  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  30,  1906,  by  F.  H.  Chittenden.^ 

Our  notes  on  this  species  are  based  on  rearings  from  three  lots  of 
the  pods  of  H.  militaris.  These  were  collected  at  Mitchener  and 
Newellton,  La.,  and  Eudora,  Ark.  From  the  Newellton  lot  the  adults 
continued  to  emerge  until  October  9  and  from  the  Eudora  lot  until 
October  14.  The  earliest  record  of  emergence  was  in  the  Mitchener 
lot,  July  31.  Unlike  most  of  the  members  of  this  family  the  larva  does 
not  seem  to  prepare  an  opening  through  the  seed  coat,  from  which 


7  During  the  present  summer  (1911)  the  writer  has  found  the  adults  and  eggs  of 
B.  hibisci  abundant  on  Abuiihn  at  Vienna,  Va.  The  egg  is  white,  about  .5  mm. 
long  by  about  one  third  as  wide,  and  oblong  oval  in  shape.  It  is  deposited  among 
the  pubescence  of  the  AbutiUm  capsule.  As  has  been  discovered  with  other  species 
of  the  genus,  the  newly  hatched  larva  has  long  delicate  legs,  which  are  latec  lo^. 
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to  emerge,  since  when  the  seeds  of  the  last  mentioned  lot  were  A^ifc^gwH^^ 
on  July  16,  no  external  evidence  of  infestation  was  found. 

From  the  Mitchener  lot  of  material  many  specimens  of  ConotraeheluM 
fi$$unguis  were  reared. 

Spermophagus  robiniae  Fabricius,  Syst.  El.  II,  1801,  p.  397. 

We  have  reared  thi&  species  from  the  pods  of  the  honey  locust 
(GlediUsia  triacanihos)  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  of  the  water  locust 
(G.  aquaiica)  in  Louisiana.  The  description  of  the  species  by  Fabricius 
gives  the  host  plant  as  Robinia  pseudacacia.  This  is  probably  an 
erroneous  determination.  Our  earliest  collection  of  pods  of  G,  tria-- 
canthos  was  made  on  August  15,  1907,  at  Forbing,  La.  From  this  lot 
the  adults  l>egan  emerging  on  August  28.  Of  G.  aquaiica  pods,  the 
first  lot  was  collected  on  September  19,  1907,  at  the  same  locality. 
At  this  time  lar\'ffi,  pupee,  and  adults  were  found,  but  no  emergence 
had  taken  place.  From  late  summer  until  well  along  in  the  spring 
specimens  can  \ye  bred  from  the  pods  of  either  species  of  locust,  our 
latest  record  l)eing  March  22,  1909,  when  one  adult  emerged  in  a  lot 
of  (r,  aquaiica  pods  collected  at  Shreveport,  La.,  on  January  25. 

This  species  is  sometimes  abundantly  parasitized.  From  it  we 
have  reared  the  following  species,  all  primar>':  Heteroapilus  bruchi 
Vier.,  Crosigalphus  bruchi  Cwfd.,  Eurytoma  sp.,  Horismenus  sp.,  Micro-- 
bracon  sp.,  and  Cvrambycobiua  cyaniceps  Ashin.  Heterospilus  is  much 
the  most  abundant  of  these.  All  of  the  parasite  species  mentioned 
hilwrnate  in  the  l<jcust  pods,  probably  in  the  immature  condition. 

Krrce  (1908  b)  has  already  n»cordeil  some  of  the  above  parasites  as 
atta(kin>5  S.  rttbinia:  ('.  bruchi y  C.  cyaniceps,  and  Eurytotna 
tylodcrmatis  Ashin. 

Wickhani  (189.'))  found  the  larva»  in  honey-locust  in  Oi^tol>er 
heavily  parasitized  by  Ca^uophanes  spermophagi  Ashm.  MS.,  four 
or  fivr  individuals  maturing  on  a  single  host.  He  also  reared  Horis- 
vienus  (Hidro/H'ltr)  popenai  Ashm.,  and  records  it  as  probably  second- 
ary throuj^h  ('(vnophanes. 

Caryoborus  arthriticus  Fabririus,  Syst.  Kl.  II,  p.  398. 

('h:irl<s  Dury  iCan.  Knt.  XllI,  1881,  p.  20)  recordetl  this  species 
as  breeding  in  thr  sr(><is  of  palmetto  (y^enus  Sabal).  In  1893  it  was 
ajjain  n^'onlcd  by  Hih'V  and  Howard  (Ins.  Life,  V,  106)  from  the  same 
plant.  .Mr.  .1.  I).  Mit<*hell  found  it  attacking  a  mem)>er  of  this  Kenus 
near  Hniwnsvillc,  Texas,  in  1^)07.  The  adults  emerged  the  following 
spring,  the  last  app<'arinK  on  May  HO. 

Siiiie  of  the  adults  deposited  e^^s  on  the  surface  of  the  scmhIs. 
Tlu'se  are  npa(|Ue  whit(\  about  one  millimeter  long,  and  oval  in  shatte. 
They  are  attached  to  the  s<*ed  by  a  small  patch  of  a  shellao-like 
'njbstance. 
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The  fruit  of  the  small  palmetto  which  grows  abundantly  throughout 
the  swampy  regions  (A  Louisiana  was  found  to  be  infested  by  this 
species  at  Tallulah,  La.  The  only  lot  of  material  was  collected  January 
2,  1910,  by  Mr.  V.  L  Safro.  A  note  made  by  him  is  as  follows:  "In 
emerging  from  the  berries  the  Bruchid  makes  a  clean,  circular  cut 
in  the  surface  of  the  berry,  pushes  this  Mid'  off,  and  emerges.  The 
hole  thus  formed  is  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  extends  almost  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  berry. 

In  order  to  bring  the  present  knowledge  of  the  host-plants  and  para- 
sites of  the  North  American  species  of  Bruchidse  together  the  following 
brief  statement  is  given.  The  numbers  and  letters  in  parentheses  refer 
to  the  bibliography  following.  Asterisks  indicate  records  obtained 
by  the  "Boll  Weevil  Investigation"  and  other  records  published  for 
the  first  time  in  the  present  paper. 

TABLE  OF  HOSTS  AND  PARASTTES  OF  BRUCHIDJE 


Species 


Host-planU 


Cvyoborus  arthritioua  Fab. 
Spenao^phMgoB  robinuB  Fab. 


S.  pectonlis  Shp. 

(BZabrotia.    (5c)] 

8.  vitis  Schaeir. 

Bnichui  alboscuteUatus  Horn. 


B.  amicus  Horn. 


B.  aureolus  Horn. 

(smaller  form.) 
B.  bisignatus  Horn. 


B.  bivulneratus  Horn. 

B.  chinenais  L. 

[  ■■  Pacbymerus. 


(501 


PAlmeUo  (&i6a/)  seeds.    (16e.  7.*) 
GledJtsia  triacanthos.    (16e.  4.  ete..*) 
G.  aquatica.    (*) 
Robinia pseudaoada.    (8)  (t*) 
"Black  and  bonejr  loeurt."  (3) 


(5c) 

(}owpeas.    (5e) 
Mesiean  beans.    (18b) 
**  Taken  only  on  grape  vines."    (18b) 
Ludwicia  alternifoiia.    (16e.  10) 
L.  pahistris.    (3) 
Gbrcyrrhisa  lepidota.    (2U) 
Parkinaonia  torrejraoa.    (16o) 
P.  microphyfla.    (lOe) 
Prosopis  glaadukisa.    (21b.*) 

P.  pubescens.    (21a) 

P.  vdutina.    (*) 

Vachellia  famesiana.    (*) 

"On  flowers  of  Astragalus  sp."    (Ua) 

Deamanthus  virgatus.    (16d) 
Acuan  illincrasis.    (*) 


Cawa  marikndira.    (lOe) 
Cassia  (T)sp.    (•) 
Beau.    (16b.  16c) 
Chinese  beaoL    (16e) 
Table  beaoi.    (5e) 
Cowpeas.    (5e.  5d.  50 


HetcrotpihMbruchi  Vier.    (^ 

Caoophaoei  qwrmophagi  Aahm.  MS.  (22) 

UroiigalphuB  bruchi.  Cwfd.    (14b^ 

MierobraeoB  q>.    (*) 

Cerambyoobhis  eyanieeps  Aihm.    (Ub^ 

Eurytoma  tykidermatis  Aahm.    (14b) 

E.sp.    (•) 

HorimeauB  popeooei  Aahm.  probably  h^ 

ondary  throu^  Cmophanes  apcnn^ 

phagi.    (23) 
HoriameiuiB  q>.    (*) 


BrudwphaguB  mexieaniis  Ashm.    (le.  21a) 


Orambyeobiiis  eyanieeps  Ashm.    (21a) 
HcfMrnenus  prodoctus  Ashm.    (la.  21a) 
"PlxibaUy  attacked  by  parasites  of  press- 
PM  and  saftn."  (♦) 


Cmophanes  n.  sp.    (16d) 
("Heterapihis.    (14b)l 

"Probabbr   same 
wmUr  (•) 

•p.    (♦) 


"Two  or  more  chaleidid  parMitfls."  (5b,  5e) 
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TABLE  OF  HOSTS  AND  PARASITES  OF  BRUCHID.ff    CiKf— irf 


L.  (eM«fiiMO 


B.  eompactui  Shp. 

B.  CCTwpwwicicii  uw  Schcff. 


B.  emcotetuf  Horn. 


B.  deMrtonim  Lee. 


B.  dinoideoa  Say. 
B.  dinolor  Horn. 

B.  mi<nnff>gadoi  Horn. 
B.  euKuus  Horn. 


B.  fkrieonui  .Sip. 
B.  fraUmihtf  Hum. 


B.  hihmn  01. 


B  jul.AiitM  liiirti. 


B  U-urfwm.uii  .<ti{i. 

B  linil«tu*  HiiTTi 

h  kitijratiiu*  Hiirn 

B  outttim  Hiirn 


B    i>)*')Hii4  SftV 


Hotfe-pknti 


PhaMolw  radiatai.    (5e) 
Cajanut  indiea.    (5e) 
Cioer  anetinum.    (5e) 
"Kohl."    (5c) 
"Muneta."    (5e) 
TIpoiDoea  sp.    (16e) 
Aeuaa  fllinoniaia.    (*) 


PftrkiiMODia.    (16e) 


(l«c) 


(•) 
PrcMopw.    (13) 
Stromboearpua.    (13) 
&putMBea».    (11) 
Plant  No.  1108  (PkfaMr). 
Ipomcnu    (15a) 
Ipomoea  kptophyDa.    (*) 
PhMopM.    (21b) 
FtfkiuoQia.    (21b) 
Caaia  ronnehana.    (9) 
Craeea  nrxiniana.    (3) 
Rhyncboaia  latifolia.    (*) 
Amorpha  fraticoaa.    (l«e.  14a.  3.*) 


.\butilun  boluaencrum.    (2Ib) 
Hrdyaanim  Uirvale.    (16c) 
Glycyrrhua  IrpidoU.    (2) 


Hibiaruii  moirhcutoc.    (Ific.  3) 

H.  ip.  (imliUr^  ?)     (lAr) 

H  miliUrw.    1*1 

.\(iutil«iu  alKitikm.     (*) 

"I  tHl(Nii>t«dly    lirmli    in    arvd-podi  u( 

\rmnm  tivxtc%ulm"     (  IHai 
SKlmicari*"  fl^xiraul*'.     (•) 
l(a>niii'm      (lOci 
'Ti-iiai«"  (Miri      '•» 
Sulmirarituii  flr\irauic.     «•• 
<'ana\alliui  n.  Ip     (lfir> 
".S«i<i  l4i  \trrr'\  in  mrtiti  (ii  tliaUtiwu."    (3> 


"Kmni  Mvib  t4  an  iairngitlut  in  .\uituat 
in  niai{iaft)  with  Av*on  •«v«ipr«."  <17i 


fooCDotol.^ 

CvM.  (•) 
HabmytatpwrniCvfl  C*> 
UndcimiMddMkid.    (^ 


HeCflraapiliii  ptmopOm  Vht.    (23b*) 

GlyptoeolMlfli  btwAhmm 

»  CNrtd.    (•> 

MierodonUNMrai  athnao 

■u  Cvfd. 

(Mb*) 

Eurytoma  tykdOTaaUi  Aalua.     ( I4b> 

E^uiytnma  ip.    {*) 

(^crambyeobiui  cyaniccpa 

Aahm.       (S 

Mb.*) 

C.  brvrieaodua  CNHd.    (61 

».  Ub.*) 

Rupcimid.    (•) 

Merapona  braebivorui  Aa 

km.    (ibi 

(^atobccyf  umrtua  Adua. 

(Mb*) 

Hohmemii  ip.    C*) 

Bracoo  tanthflatipna  Or. 

(1> 

•^^B  ^^^v  ^^^^^B  ^^^■^^^^■B  BH^^v^^iHB^paa^B 

a^l 

FAuytoaaa  ap.    (2) 

Plmmialid.    (2) 

HiiTiammtit  ip.    (*) 


CyltituniljMrtea  bnitiu 
( 'rrmmhynitMua 
llnrininrtiuii  tp.    (*) 
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TABLE  OF  HOOTS  AND  PARASITES  OF  BRUCHID.fi-C«ii(MiMr 


B.  ofatoletoi  Qttf  (cMlteMtf) 

B.  obtectus  Say. 

[  B  AcMrthoedidw.  (601 


B.  oehnoeua  Schaflff . 


B.  ochreolineatua  Fall. 

B.  piionun  L. 

l-Iitfia.    (501 
B.  pbcidut  Horn. 

B.  pra0(^Lee. 


B.  protractus  Horn. 
B.  pruininua  Horn. 


B.  quadridenUtUB  Schaeff. 


B.  quadrimaculatua  Fab. 

[  BE  Pachymenis.    (501 


B.  rufunanua  Boh. 


B.  aallei  Shp. 


Tephrona  virKiniana.    (15b,  16b,  5e) 

T.apieata.    (12) 

Cultivated  beau.    (Many  authon.) 

Cowpeaa.    (6d) 

Lima  beana.    (10a) 

Peaa.    (10) 

Lentib.    (19) 

Cluck  peaa.    (19) 

LathyniB  aatiirua.    (19) 

Vieta  ap.  (near  hinuta.)    (*) 


Mimoaa  fragrana.    (T  *) 

Peaa.    (Many  authon.) 

**Two  Jow,  leguminoua  planta,  probably 

speciea  of  Aatrasahia."    (*) 
Ptoaopia  glanduloaa.    (13,  many  authoca, 

♦) 
Strombocarpua.    (13,  many  authon.) 

Praaopia  Tehitina.    (*) 


Proaopia  glanduloaa.    (10c) 
01iMyatoaato(»teaoU).    (lOe) 
Iionwood  tree  (11)  (probably  0. 

(10c) 
"Tenaa'^pod.    (•) 


Black-eyed  table  beau.    (lOe) 
Cowpeaa.    (Many  authon,*) 
Peaa.    (5c) 


Pea  poda  from  Switaerland.    (11) 

Peaa.    (lOe) 

Beam  (eapedaOy  Wiadior  varietiea).  (5e) 

VacheUiafaraniana.    (14b.*) 

Acacia  amwitacea.    (*) 


Cerambjroobiua  cjranicepa  Aahm.    (5c) 
BruchobiuB  latieoUia  Aihm.    (5c) 
[=B.  ktieepaAahm.    (*)) 


Heteroapiha    proaopidia  Vier.    (22b   ai 

foot  note  2,*) 
Mierobraoon  ap.    (Doubtful  *) 
Eurytomaap.    (*) 

Cerambyoobiua  eyanieepa  Aahm.    (*) 
C.  euahmani  Orfd.    (*) 
Gbrptooolaatea  bruehironia  Cwfd.    (*) 
Undetermined  ehakad.    (*) 
Bruchobiua  ktieoDia  Aahm.    (Hb) 

(-B.ktieepaAihm.    (*)] 


Uraaifalphua  bmehi  Cwfd.    (Oa.  14b.*) 

Glyptoeolaatea  tesanw  (Aahm.).    Cwfd. 

(Odaee  footnote  3) 
Heteroapihia  proaopida  Vicr.    (22b) 
Undetermined  ehaleid.    (*) 
Undetermined  proetotrypid.    (*) 


GlyptoeohMtea  bruehiToniB  Cwfd.    (*) 
UroaisalphoifaniehiCwfd.    (*) 
Phanerotoma  ap.    (*) 
HeteraapOai  proaopidii  Vicr.    (22a  tea 

fboCnot«4.*) 
C^erambyoobhia  q>.    (*) 
Puaainob  diatinfuenda  Kieff .    (*) 
AptartooDorphaprattuAahnLMS.    (5e) 
Bruchobiua  ktieoDia  Adun.    (5e) 

(»B.kticepBAahm.    (*)] 
"Three  ipeciM  of  paraaitie  Ptaromalinia.* 

(5b) 
"Two  undetermined  ehafeida."    (*) 


Gleditaia  triacanthoa.    (*) 


Uraaiialphua  bruehi  Cwfd.    (14b,*) 
Glyptoeokatea  bmchiToma  Cwfd. 
footaoCe  5,*) 


(Od 


HetcroapihM  praaopid:a  Vier.  (22b  aea 
footnote  6.*) 

Microfaraeon  ip.    (*) 

Lariopha«u8  texanut  Ofd.  (Oe  an  foot- 
note?.*) 

Cenmbycobiua  eyanieepa  Aahm.    (14b,*) 

C.  euahmani  Orfd.    (14b.*) 
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TABLE  OF  HOOTS  AND  PARASITES  OF  BRUCHIDiB-CMdiM 


Hait-pbnt 


B.  aD«  Shp.  (nm/tiiiM^ 


B.  ■chrankiB  Horn. 


B.  traDKukriiSay. 


B.  ulkd  Horn. 


B.  nniformji  Lie. 

B.ip. 

B.  n.sp. 

B.  wp.  (not  mred). 
B.  wp.  (fauTB  only  obterred). 
B.  (?)  fp.    (e«p  OS  pod). 
B.     (No.  4324) 
B.  n.  ip. 
B.tp. 
B.ip. 

Imtim  tip.  in  VarkeUia.    (UtO 
I  ^KnirhusMllri.  <••] 


Srhrankia  uDcinata.    (11) 

MimoMboTMla.    (•) 

"Mexican  seeds  the  sise  of  palmetto  but 

concave  within."    (17) 
Broad  podded  P^  beHe  {Parkuuimia.) 

(I6e) 
Pftrkinsoniaaculeata.    (*) 
Ptwopis.    (12. 13.  l(hr) 
Strombocarpos.    (12. 13.  16c) 
Astragalus  sp.  (near  tri/hnu).    (*) 


C.  hroduToruB  Cwfd. 

14b.») 
Undetanniaed  EupelmkL    (•) 
Eurytoma  tirloderBatis  Aiiuft. 
E.SPP.    (•) 
Catoboeus  sp.    (*) 
HornwouB  sp.    (*) 
ParasMTola  distincueoda 
Cephalooomia  hynlinii 
"  Very  minute  ehakid  posAfy 

(♦) 


(0b  see  fbotBOle  8^ 


(lib) 


(•) 


(•) 


Eunrtoroa  sp.    (*) 
Undetennined  chakid. 


(•) 


Prosopis  pubeseens.    (16c) 

Phaseolus  pauciflorus.    (16c) 

Loco  weed.    (16c) 

Acacia  filicina.    (16c) 

Plant  No.  dm  (Pftbner).    (16c) 

Prasopis.    (21b) 

I>i>tu«  sp.    (2 la) 


Bruohophaffus  mrxicaaus  Aahm.     (21i 
Brurhophacus  ImreaLs  Asbm.     (let 


I 


>  HuntiT  No.  145o  iiientioiKMl  in  the  (h»s<.*ription  of  this  8|)<M*iort  refers  to  li.  com^ 
preHi*ironiis  an<i  li.  hi^ngmituH;  but  a«  hiaujnaiun  wjis  not  reared  from  the  locality 
mentiontnl,  the  Hpe<*iinenH  of  //.  pr(nu}pitiiit  were  parasitic  on  li.  compressicomis. 

«  Hunter  No.  1454  mentioned  in  the  description  n-fers  to  B.  ochrateus. 

•  In  his  nniescription  of  this  sp<*eies  Crawford  gives  the  following:  **Typt»  8pecU 
mens  bn^l  from  Profuipin  juliflnra,  where  it  was  probably  parasitic  on  Hrurhus 
pnuMtpin.^^ 

«  Hunter  No.  17(X)  mention^**!  in  the  description  of  this  si)ecii*s  refers  to  B.  qnadri^ 
denlatua. 

•Although  the  ty|N>  s|)<H*im(*ns  of  this  sfiecic^s  are  lalx^lled  ** Parasite  of  BruchuM 
pronnpm"  :is  indicated  in  the  dcMTiption,  the  other  lalx'Ls  on  the  pins  show  that  they 
wen*  bnil  from  li.  saUm.  The  discn»pancy  is  due  to  an  erroneous  determinatioQ 
of  lh<*  ho-^t. 

•  Thf  panityiN's  n*<*orde<l  in  the  des(*ription  as  bn^d  from  Bnichus  proMopU  wcr« 
0o  hils'llftl  through  a  mistaken  detrnninatitm  of  the  ho.*<t. 

» Th*'  lyiM-  p|M»rinH>ns  of  this  s|>e<*i«'s  are  la!M'lh»«l  m*  indicated  in  the  description 
at*  par:L'«ittc  on  iMria  ilimrhuft)  proaopia.  This  was,  however,  an  erroneous  drter- 
mination  nf  the  ho.M.  Thr  other  lalx*L*<  on  the  pins  show  the  host  to  have  been  B. 
galhri . 

•The  fll•^c^ption  of  this  sfM'f'ies  retntnis  the  tyi>es  as  having  been  "bred  from 
BntrhuA  hp.  *m  VarhtlUn.     The  Brurhug  sp.  is  B.  tudliFi. 
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SCALE  INSECT  PARASITISM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By  H.  J.  QuAYLE 

More  ac'tivity  Ikis  l>oc»n  manifr.sted  in  the  importation  and  propa- 
gation of  Coccid  para.^ites  in  California  than  in  any  other  place  in 
i\w  world.  The  State  Horticultural  Commission  has  been  active 
in  this  work  ever  siner  the  introiiuetion  of  Xoinus  cardinalis  from 
Australia  in  \HH\).  Durinj^  tliis  time  mueh  good  work  has  been  done 
and  several  importations  have  \h'vi\  sueeessfuliy  established  in  the 
State.  In  most  of  th<'.s(»  ca.ses  of  sure<'ssful  introduetions  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Bureau  of  Kntomology  at  Washingtcm  played  an  important 
part,  and  usually  has  taken  the  initiative.  This  pai)er  will  not  rexiew 
the  lii>tnry  of  this  work,  hut  will  pn'sent  a  l)ri(»f  account  of  the  present 
statu>  of  xale  parasitism  in  the  State,  which  will  include  the  native 
siM'cie>  a>  well  as  the  importations. 

SAN  JOSK  S<ALK 

(Aspiiliiftus  furniciosus  Comst.) 

The  >tatement   is  freipiently  made  that  the    San  Jo8#  scale   is  no 

longer  a  iM>t  in  Calift»rnia  iM'cause  of  its  parasitic  <»nemy,  Aphelinus 

fu,'<n Iannis  How.     Hut  this  is  ha>ed  upon  no  studi«»s  whatever   and 

in  nio-t  cas«-s  is  merely  an  infen-nce.     While  \\\v  writer  has  accumu- 

"^ted  no  exten^ive  data  on  the  amount  of  this  parasitisnii  what    has 
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been  obtained  from  several  different  sections  of  the  State  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  does  not  show  that  the  parasite  in  question  is 
an  important  factor  in  keeping  the  scale  in  check. 

Aphelinus  fuadpennis  How.  is  probably  the  commonest  species 
attacking  the  scale  in  the  State,  while  A.  mytilasjndis  is  also  frequently 
met  with.  Usually  the  number  of  these  issuing  has  been  small  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  scales.  We  have  found  no  such 
numbers,  for  instance,  as  Johnson  found  in  Maryland  some  years 
ago.  Very  large  numbers  issued  from  his  material  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  percentage  ran  high. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  where  the  San  Jos6  scale 
first  started  in  this  country,  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  serious  pest, 
but  further  data  are  necessary  to  prove  that  parasites  are  responsible 
for  this  condition.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  the  lime  sulphur 
spray  is  used  in  the  State  each  year  and  chiefly  against  this  scale, 
and  the  general  efficiency  of  this  wash  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  allay  the  fears  that  were  formerly  held  against  the  insect. 
But  where  neither  the  parasites  are  present  in  sufficient  numbers  nor 
has  the  wash  been  applied,  the  scale  no  longer  occurs  in  alarming 
numbers  as  formerly;  and  what  is  true  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  is 
true  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State.  Again  we  have  seen  apple, 
pear  and  plum  trees  practically  killed  by  this  scale  as  late  as  this 
present  year, 

THE  RED  SCALE 

(Chrysomphalus  aurantii  Mask.) 

At  the  present  time  Aphelinus  diaspidia  How.  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  and  abundant  parasite  of  the  red  scale  in  the  State.  Counts 
made  on  large  numbers  of  this  scale  show  that  the  percentage  para- 
sitized varies  from  1  or  2  per  cent  to  15  or  20  per  cent.  Aspidioti- 
phagu^  citrinus  Craw,  also  occurs  in  some  numbers,  but  the  highest 
percentage  found  was  with  the  yellow  scale  as  given  below.  Other 
parasites  recorded  from  this  scale  in  the  State  are:  ProspaUeUa 
aurantii  How.,  Signiphara  occidentalis  How.,  and  Aphycus  immacu- 
latus  How. 

THE  YELLOW  SCALE 

[Chryaomphalus  aurantii  var.  citrinus  Coq.) 

The  most  important  parasite  of  this  scale  is  Aspidiotiphagus  citrinuB 
Craw.  While  it  attacks  the  red  scale,  it  has  been  most  frequently 
met  with  and  occurs  in  largest  numbers  on  the  yellow.  Yellow  scale 
material  has  been  obtained  in  several  places  in  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia citrus  belt  with  no,  or  little,  evidence  of  the  parasite,  while 
in  others  as  high  as  40  per  cent  has  been  obtained.     But  it  is  on 
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the  citrus  trees  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  where  this  parasite  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Examination  of  5,000  scales 
recently  received  from  that  section  showed  67  per  cent  parasitised. 

THE  BLACK  SCALE 

(Saissetia  oleae  Bern.) 

SciUellista  cyanea  Motsch.  outranks  all  other  enemies  of  the  black 
scale  in  California.  This  is  the  first  of  the  parasites  thus  far  mentioned 
that  has  been  intentionally  introduced.  It  was  first  found  in  Europe 
and  later  in  South  Africa,  from  which  country  it  was  introduced 
into  California  in  1900.  As  high  as  75  and  80  per  cent  of  the  black 
scales  may  be  found  with  the  exit  holes  of  Scutellista.  The  eggs  of 
the  scale  are  consumed  by  this  parasite,  while  the  others  mentioned 
above  live  either  in  or  on  the  body  of  the  scale  insect  as  endo- 
parasites  or  ectoparasites,  Aapidiotiphagus  being  an  example  of  the 
former  and  Aphelinus  of  the  latter.  Tomocera  califomica  How.  is 
another  egg  parasite  of  the  black  scale,  but  is  not  nearly  so  abundant 
as  is  the  Scutellista.  Less  than  10  per  cent  is  the  maximum  number 
taken  in  recent  years,  though  thirty  years  ago  it  was  said  to  be  as 
abundant  as  Scutellista  is  today.  Aphycus  flavus  How.,  attacks  the 
young  black  scales  and  also  the  males  but  never  in  very  large  numbers. 
CoccophaguH  lecanii  Fitch.,  and  C.  lunulatus  How.,  have  also  been 
reared  from  the  black  scale. 

SOFT  BROWN  SCALE 

{Coccus  hesperidum  Linn.) 

This  sp(»cirs  is  one  of  the  most  abundantly  parasitized  scales  in 
the  Statr,  and  is  no  doubt  often  kept  in  check  through  their  attacks. 
All  of  the  speci(»s,  so  far  as  known,  are  also  native  parasites.  Of 
three  or  four  sp(»cies  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  important, 
since  different  sfx^cies  may  predominate  in  different  sections,  or  first 
one  and  then  another  attain  the  ascendency  in  the  same  section. 
Thr  four  most  inifMirtant  and  probably  in  the  order  named  are: 
Enryrtus  Jhirus  How.  Aphycun  flarufi  How.,  Coccophagus  luntilolus 
How.,  and  r.  Ircariii  Fitch.  Mr.  P.  H.  TinilH»rlake  has  reared  four 
otlirr  para>iti's  from  this  scah*,  two  of  which  arc  si»condary,  but  these 
are  less  coiniiuai  than  the  four  named. 

KIKOPKAN  FUriT  LKCANirM 

(Lrrariium  corni  Bouche.) 

The  most  imi>ortant  parasiu*  attacking  this  scale  is  Cofiiys  fuMca 
How.     Others  as  Coccophagus  lecanii  and  Aphycus  fiamu  attack  the 
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scale  in  its  younger  stages  but  are  less  numerous  than  Comye  fuaca. 
This  scale  is  also  said  to  be  kept  in  check  through  the  work  of  the 
above  parasite,  A  statistical  study  of  the  parasitism  of  this  scale 
made  a  few  years  ago^  showed  that,  in  67,000  scales  examined  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  the  maximum  in  any  orchard  was  47.6  per  cent, 
and  the  minimum  in  any  orchard  1.9  per  cent,  with  a  general  average 
for  the  whole  state  of  12  per  cent.  This  represents  but  a  single  season's 
observations  and  no  doubt  in  some  cases  may  run  higher  than  that 
given,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  within  the  facts  to  state  that  this 
scale  is  held  in  check  by  Comys  fusca, 

PURPLE   SCALE 

(Lepidosaphes  beckii  Newm.) 

This  scale  has  always  been  considered  freer  from  parasites  than 
any  of  the  scales  of  economic  importance  in  the  State.  While  this, 
in  general,  is  true  and  purple  scale  material  will  usually  be  obtained 
with  no  evidence  of  parasitism,  yet  in  certain  sections  a  considerable 
amount  of  parasitism  may  occur.  The  only  parasite  taken  from  this 
scale  thus  far,  is  Aspidiotiphagus  citrinus  Craw.  A  few  cases  have 
been  found  where  the  maximum  parasitization  ran  between  40  and 
50  per  cent. 

COTTONY  CUSHION  SCALE 

(Icerya  purchdsi  Mask.) 

A  parasite  that  was  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  Norrius  cardinalis 
to  prey  upon  the  cottony  cushion  scale  was  the  dipterous  species 
Cryptochceium  icerya  Will.  On  account  of  the  overshadowing  results 
of  N.  cardinalis  this  internal  parasite  was  largely  forgotten.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this  parasite,  but  it  is  still 
much  less  important  than  the  beetle.  The  heaviest  parasitism  by 
Cryptochceium  was  observed  on  cottony  cushion  scale  infesting  an 
acacia  tree,  and  without  making  actual  counts,  the  percentage  seemed 
to  run  at  probably  50  or  60  per  cent. 

PREDACEOUS   ENEMIES 

Coccinellids,  while  not  coming  within  parasitic  enemies  in  the 
narrower  sense,  are  often  nevertheless  included,  and  a  few  will  be 
here  briefly  considered. 

The  one  importation  that  stands  preeminently  above  all  others  is 
Novius  cardinalis  concerning  which  every  entomologist  is  familiar. 
The  cottony  cushion  scale  is  no  longer  an  important  pest  in  the  State, 

i  Science,  May  15, 1908. 
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and  chief  credit  for  this  is  usually  given  to  the  beetle.  There  are 
cases,  however,  where  for  some  reason  or  another,  the  beetle  has  not 
been  able  to  prevent  the  scale  doing  very  considerable  injury  to  the 
tree;  and  there  are  also  cases  where  the  scale  is  harmless  and  where 
there  are  no  beetles. 

The  most  important  Coccinellid  attacking  the  black  scale  is  Rhito- 
bins  veniralis  Black,  which  was  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  cardinalis. 
This  beetle  and  its  larva  feed  upon  the  eggs  and  younger  stages  of 
the  scale  and  while  very  common  has  never  been  seen  in  large  numbers. 
Another  species  of  the  genus,  Rhizobius  lophanihce  Blaisd.  is  the  moet 
important  Coccinellid  attacking  the  red,  yellow  and  purple  scales 
in  the  State.  This  species  was  first  described  from  California,  but 
it  appears  that  it  was  imported  along  with  several  others  and  that  it 
was  lost  track  of  for  some  time.  In  a  grove  in  San  Diego  County 
where  the  owner  was  assured  his  red  scale  was  kept  in  check  by  a 
species  of  AphelinuSy  an  examination  of  2,000  scales  showed  that 
3.3  per  cent  were  attacked  by  AphelinuSj  2.2  per  cent  by  Asptdioti- 
phagiis  and  nearly  23  per  cent  by  Rhizobius  lophanihce.  Greater 
actual  evidence  of  the  work  of  Coccinellids  was  shown  in  this  case 
than  any  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  Coccinellids  and  other  pre- 
daceous  enemies  may,  of  course,  consume  many  of  the  young  scales 
and  eggs,  and  of  which  no  evidence  remains,  but  we  are  here  considering 
only  the  attacks  on  the  fixed  scales.  The  Coccinellid,  CrypioUtmuB 
monirouzeri  Muls.  another  of  Koel)ele's  introductions,  is  the  most 
important  six»cies  attacking  the  citrus  mealy  bug  Pseudococcus  citri 
RLsso,  at  the  present  time.  This  l)eetle  often  appears  in  large  num- 
bers and  sometimes  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  mealy  bugs,  but 
the  effects  of  the  bt»etle  are  too  irregular,  and  the  trees  are  never 
free  from  the  sooty  mold  fungus.  There  are  several  8i)ecie«  of  native 
Coccinellids  that  may  feed  on  scale  insects  l)ut  these  need  not  be 
considered  here. 

CONCLUSION 

With  tin*  exception  of  the  soft  brown  scale,  the  cottony  cushion 
scale  and  probably  the  mealy  bug,  the  insects  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going; paK<*?*  lire  the  most  serious  scale  pests  attacking  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruit  trees  in  the  State.  In  the  citrus  lM»lt  of  southern 
California  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  are  expended  annually 
in  fuinii^ating  and  spraying  for  the  black,  red,  yellow  and  purple 
scales.  More  fumigation  is  practiced  in  proportion  to  the  acreage 
than  ever  l)ef<»re.  Of  the  four  scales  mentioned,  the  black  is  probably 
the  most  imi>ortant.  Of  the  scales  attackmg  deciduous  trees,  the 
San  Jos<^  and  Apricot  or  Euro|)ean  Fruit  I^canium  are  the  meet 
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important.  While  the  San  Jos^  is  very  much  less  virulent  than  for- 
merly, the  quantity  of  lime  sulphur  applied  to  control  it  each  year 
is  very  considerable;  and  more  spra3dng  is  done  to  control  the  apricot 
scale  than  ever  before. 

Of  the  parasites  discussed,  two — ScuteUista  cyanea  and  CryptochcBtum 
icerya — have  been  introduced.  Of  the  Coccinellids  mentioned  all  have 
been  introduced.  While  it  should  not  be  claimed  that  these  parasitic 
and  predatory  insects  are  not  of  considerable  service,  yet  if  they  are 
to  be  judged  rigidly  on  results  in  commercial  orchards,  they  cannot 
be  rated  very  highly.  The  writer  thoroughly  believes  in  making  all 
possible  use  of  natural  enemies  to  control  injurious  species,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  cannot  concur  in  the  belief  that  most  scale  insects 
in  California  are  so  controlled. 


TEST  SPRAYINGS  FOR  THE   GLOOMY  SCALE   (CHRYSOM- 

PHALUS   TENEBRICOSUS   COMST.) 

By  Z.  P.  Metcalf,  StaU  Department  of  Affriculttare,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 

The  Gloomy  Scale  is  the  most  important  insect  enemy  of  shade 
trees  in  North  Carolina,  and  is  well  distributed  over  all  this  State 
south  and  east  of  the  mountains.  Its  importance  is  due  to  two  factors: 
the  enormous  rapidity  with  which  it  breeds  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  all  but  completely  confined  to  the  soft  maples  which  have  been 
so  largely  used  for  shade  purposes  in  our  cities  and  towns.  The 
following  tabulated  results  of  careful  tree  to  tree  inspection  of  the 
maples  in  portions  of  Raleigh  and  Red  Springs  will  serve  to  make  this 
clear. 

RALEIGH.    NBWBBUf  atsncb  um  crairtoif  enxar 


Name  of  Tree 


Total  number  of 


Not  infeftfld 


Intelad 


Sliglitly 


BmKj 


SilTer Maple. . . 

Red  Maple 

Sugar  Maple. . 
Norway  Maple 
Box  Elder 


18 

39 

98 

3 

1 


5 

13 

98 

3 

1 


4 

9 

9 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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RED  SPRINGS,    maw  anuur  and  AniAonrr  LAvm 


Name  of  Tim 


ToUl  number  of 


Not  infetted 


SliglUbr 


SQrer  Maple 

Red  Maple 

Southern  Red  Maple 
Softf  Maple 


28 
6 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
1 


9 
1 
1 
0 


8 

4 

0 
0 


11 

1 
0 
0 


These  results  have  been  verified  by  more  or  less  extensive  inspections 
in  all  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  State,  and  while  a  few  hard  maples 
have  been  found  infested  with  the  Gloomy  Scale,  our  inspections 
would  show  that  hard  maples  are  at  least  highly  resistant  to  the 
attacks  of  this  scale.  We  have  frequently  found  a  hard  maple  entirely 
free  from  Gloomy  Scale  growing  between  two  soft  maples  which  were 
dying  from  its  attacks.  This  suggests  that  the  present  condition 
will  naturally  correct  itself  in  time,  because  people  will  cease  to  plant 
the  quick  growing  soft  maples  and  set  in  their  stead  the  slow  growing 
resistant  hard  maples.  In  this  connection'  the  following  list  of  host 
plants  which  have  come  under  our  own  observation  is  given: 

Apple,  (Pyrus  malus  L.)  Several  young  trees  gro^^nng  under  the 
overhanging  branches  of  badly  infested  red  maples  found  slightly 
infested. 

Red  Maple.     (Acer  rubrum  L.)     Generally  infested. 

Silver  Maple,  (Acer  saccharinum  L.)  Uniformly  and  badly 
infested. 

Sugar  Maple,  (AetT  saccharum  Marsh.)  A  few  scattering  indi* 
vidua  Is  found  infested,  mostly  very  slightly. 

Box  Elder.     (.Veer  negundo  L.)     A  few  infested. 

Buckeye,     (-l^srulus  glabra  Willd.)     Slightly  infested. 

Jnjtamsf  Chestnut,     (i'usttiurii  sativa.)     Hadly  infested. 

Sycamon.     (Platanus  occidrntalis  L.)     Slightly  infested 

((^iKTcus  nigra  L.)     A  single  tree  slightly  infested. 
(Qurrcus  alba  L.)     A  few  trees  slightly  infested. 
(Carpiinis  caroliniana  Walt.)     A  single  badly  infested 


Water  Oak. 
Whitv  Oak. 
Irou-w*H)*l. 


trt»<\ 

Willow.     (Salix  sp.)      A  small  ba<lly  infested  tr(»e  found  along  a 
stream  in  Lincoln  County. 

ft 

CottumnHHl.     iPopulus  deltoidea  Marsh.)     Slightly  infi»8tc<l  tree. 
American  Elm.     (Thnus  amerieana  L.)     Slightly  infested. 
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When  our  attention  was  first  called  to  the  destructive  work  of  the 
Gloomy  Scale,  it  was  our  belief  that  home-made  lime-sulphur  (15- 
15-50  or  15-15-30)  or  kerosene  emulsion  at  15,  20  or  25  per  cent 
oil  would  effectively  control  it,  therefore  during  1908  and  1909  various 
experiments  were  tried  as  follows: 

Home-made  Lime-sulphur  ( 1 5-1 5-50) .  Trees  were  sprayed  in  mid  De- 
cember and  late  February.  Some  benefits  but  not  a  satisfactory  remedy. 

Home-m^de  Lime-sulphur  (15-15-30).  Trees  were  sprayed  in 
mid  December  and  the  trees  did  better  after  the  spraying,  but  it 
was  not  a  satisfactory  remedy. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  (25  per  cent  oil).  Trees  were  sprayed  in  late 
February.  Not  a  satisfactory  remedy,  for  practically  no  scale  were 
killed. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  (20  per  cent  oil).     Same  as  for  25  per  cent  oil 

Kerosene  Emulsion  (15  per  cent  oil).  Trees  sprayed  in  early  May. 
No  benefits  derived  from  this  spraying. 

After  these  home-made  remedies  had  proven  so  entirely  unsatis- 
factory, we  determined  to  try  all  of  the  better  known  commercial 
preparations  during  1910.  A  number  of  home-made  preparations 
were  also  tried.  Most  of  these  mixtures  have  been  previously  recom- 
mended for  the  San  Jos6  scale,  but  had  been  abandoned  for  the 
home-made  lime-sulphur  wash.  These  experiments  were  divided 
into  three  groups.  The  first  series  of  trees  (I)  were  sprayed  in  late 
December  while  the  trees  were  dormant.  The  second  series  of  trees 
(II)  were  sprayed  in  late  February  while  the  sap  was  rising  and  just 
when  the  buds  were  beginning  to  swell.  The  third  series  (III)  were 
sprayed  in  early  May  while  most  of  the  first  brood  of  young  were 
crawling  about  or  had  just  settled  on  the  limbs. 

The  results  of  t^ese  experiments  are  given  herewith. 

COMMERCIAL 


Straogth 

Time 

loMCtieidai 

Winter  I 

Spring  n 

Summerm 

Sealecide 

1-8 
1-10 
1-12 
1-50 

1-6 
l-« 
1-10 
1^50 

ezoeUeot 
excdleot 
Tcvygood 

ezoeUeat 
(ood 

ooelkBt 
excellent 

exeeOent 
good 

Orchard  Brand  aohibfe  oil 

poor 

lur 
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COMMERCIAL-CMlteiiitf 


Owhard  Bfnd  Kin»  wlplwir. 


OnMnlli'i  liiiifi  tii1|iliiii 


Bib  ■In-WilliMHf  Kmei  wIpiinT. 


Bn  luDQ^nlpliiir. 


TvfK  Brand  Mftlp  daitrogw. 


Spraj-oo. 


0M4afHJl. 


Bowkv'i  liim  wilphur. 


Bovker't  tree  lo^ 


1-6 
1-8 
1-10 
1-25 

1-8 
1-10 

1-ao 

1-40 

1-6 
1-8 
1-10 
1-25 

1-8 

1-10 

1-25 

1-25 

1-10 
1-25 

1-8 
1-10 
1-12 
1-40 

1-10 
1-12 
1-50 

1-8 
1-25 

1-5 
1-8 
1-35 


poor 
poor 


(ood 
(ood 


fair 
poor 


Tcrjr  good 
good 


fair 


1  lb.  to  1  gal.  water 


Whale  Oil  map  (Good'r  poUih  No.  3) 1  lb.  to  1  gal.  water 


Bowk«r'e  atmeci  cmukioo 


Niagara  Brand  lioM-eulphur. 


Scale  tkaa 


1-15 

1-8 

1-10 

1-25 

1-10 
1-12 
1-30 


poor 
poor 


fair 
poor 


good 


W7  food 


fair 


fair 


good 
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COMMER(nA]>-CMdiiM 


Sw^ljiwf  , 


Sbo-U-Zfty. 


Bofvi'i  ittlphur  eompoond. 


Prmtt's  carboline. 


Stn^th 


1-6 
1-8 
1-25 

1-10 
1-12 
1-30 


1-5 
1-8 
1-25 

1-25 


Tfane 


Winter  I 


II 


Sanuocr  III 


poor 
poor 


neoIloBt 
good 


fur 
ha 


poor 


fut 


Pun  Kaonoe,  teatod  for  iti  killiac  propcrtici. 


poor 


emukioo:  40% i  fur 

50% :  fair 

«0% I  bir 

30% 


Cotton  Oil  wnnhion  (Cooky'i  formuk) fair 

Linmd  Oil  emulnoo  (Cooley's  formula) fair 


j    treekiDad 

fnir 
'  hit 
'    treekiDed 


fur 
bir 


CflfOtfir   nCrtMM 

1  lb.  tonp, 
30  lali.  water. 
3  cak  kraene. 
3  sab.  ewbolie  acid  («nade). 

Kerofeneemukion  made  aiufud  with  the  additioQ  of  the  earinlkaekl,  and  the  wboloth^  Illpoor. 

The  trees  used  for  these  experiments  were  inspected  and  the  relative 
state  of  their  infestation  was  ascertained  as  carefully  as  possible  before 
commencing  the  spraying.  After  the  trees  were  sprayed,  they  were 
inspected  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  this  way  we  were  able  to  determine  not  only  the  immediate  effects 
upon  the  trees,  but  also  the  results  on  the  tree  as  a  whole.  In  making 
our  inspection  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  relative  benefits  to 
the  whole  tree  than  to  careful  counts  and  estimates  of  the  per  cent 
of  scale  killed. 

Roughly  speaking  "excellent"  in  the  above  report  means  above  95 
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per  cent  of  the  scale  killed.  **Very  good"  means  from  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  scale  killed.  **Good*'  means  from  85  to  90  per  cent.  "Fair" 
means  from  75  to  85  per  cent.  **Poor**  means  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 
**  Very  poor"  means  less  than  50  per  cent.  In  our  experience  too  much 
dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  counts  of  a  thousand  scale  imless 
they  are  drawn  carefully  from  all  portions  of  the  tree.  Careful  obser- 
vations have  shown  that  the  normal  mortality  of  the  Gloomy  Scale 
varies  from  nothing  to  more  than  90  per  cent  on  different  parts  of  the 
same  tree,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  one  to  coimt  a  thousand 
scale  on  an  untreated  tree  and  estimate  that  it  had  done  better 
than  a  tree  which  had  been  carefully  sprayed  with  the  best 
mixture  known  at  the  present  time.  Careful  inspections  show  that 
the  critical  points  for  inspection  purposes  are  the  bases  of  the 
now  growth  and  protected  crotches.  However  a  successful  treat- 
ment always  makes  itself  evident  in  the  appearance  and  general 
vigor  of  the  tree,  the  growth  of  the  new  wood  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  bark.  The  critical  inspections,  however,  were  the 
ones  made  in  late  May  when  practically  all  of  the  young  of  the 
first  brood  had  settled  and  become  permanently  attached  to  the 
branches.  The  pale  grayish  young  were  then  ver>'  conspicuous 
among  the  old  black  scales  and  their  relative  abundance  at  that  time 
indicated  v(»rv  dearlv  the  numlwr  of  old  scale  that  were  still  alive. 

From  the  above  t(\sts  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  any  of  the 
soluble  oils  at  1  to  8  or  1  to  10  are  satisfactorv  remedies  for  the  Gloomv 
Scale  if  used  while  the  tree  is  dormant,  one  application  l>eing  sufficient 
for  several  years  when*  the  scale  is  slight  or  moderate.  Where  the 
scale  is  l>a(l  two  or  more  applications  are  advisable.  Better  results 
w<T(»  obtained  where  the  tree*  was  sprayed  twice  in  the  same  year  than 
where  it   was  si)rav(Hl  onlv  once. 

None  of  the  conuiiercial  lime  sulphur  washes  were  as  satisfactory 
for  controlling  the  (Uoomy  Scale  as  the  soluble  oils.  This  we  l>elieve 
is  accounted  for  l)y  the  fact  that  the  dorsal  scale  of  this  insect  is  thicker 
and  ap])lie(i  more  closely  to  the  ventral  scale  than  is  the  case  in  the 
San  Jose  scah'.  Our  observations  would  Wad  \is  to  believe  that  the 
oils  owe  their  sujMTior  killing  powers  to  the  fact  that  they  remain 
nioi^t  much  longer  than  the  lime-sulphur  j)rej)arations  and  are  thereby 
<"nal)Ied  to  creep  in  lietween  the*  dorsal  and  ventral  scales.  The 
<*orn>^ive  hn»e-sulj)hur  washes  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
tlie  thick  dorsal  s<'ale  of  this  insect.  Some  of  the  lime-sulphur  washes 
gave  fair  restilts  and  if  spraying  for  the  ( ilooiny  Scale  could  be  repeated 
year  after  year,  its  in  the  case  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  they  might  be 
recommended.      I^it  with  shade  trees  this  is  usually  not  practicable. 

None  of  the  s])ring  applications  were  at  all  satisfactory,  and  it 
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impossible  to  see  that  any  of  the  trees  sprayed  in  the  spring  had  been 
benefited  to  any  marked  degree.  This  we  believe  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  breeding  period  of  the  Gloomy  Scale  is  quite  protracted 
And  while  the  weaker  spray  mixtures  which  can  be  used  in  the  summer 
without  injuring  the  leaves  will  kill  the  young  unprotected  scale, 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  kill  the  old  scale  which  later  gives  birth 
to  more  young. 

Nothing  in  this  report,  however,  is  to  be  construed  as  having  any 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  various  mixtures  tried  as  San  Jos^  scale 
remedies. 

The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Clapp, 
field  inspector  of  this  office,  for  his  assistance  in  inspecting  the  sprayed 
trees. 


THE  PYRALID  (OMPHALOCERA  DENTOSA  GROTE),  A  PEST 

OF  BARBERRY  HEDGES 

By  W.  E.  Bbitton,  Agricultural  Experiment  Staiiorif  New  Haven,  Conn. 

On  August  12th,  1908,  Dr.  F.  P.  Gulliver  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
sent  to  the  station  some  curious  black  and  white  caterpillars  which 
were  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  common  barberry,  Berberis  vidgaris 
Linn.  This  plant,  though  introduced  from  Europe,  has  become 
naturalized  in  New  England  and  is  far  more  common  in  Connecticut 
than  the  native  species  B,  canadensis  Pursh.  The  writer  was  away 
on  a  vacation,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Walden,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  department,  not  recognizing  the  caterpillars,  wrote  to  Doctor 
Gulliver  asking  him  to  send  more  material,  which  he  kindly  did. 
The  writer  examined  the  capterpillars  on  his  return  September  Ist, 
but  they  were  entirely  unfamiliar  to  him.  In  his  experience  of  four- 
teen years  in  the  State  he  had  not  at  that  time  ever  seen  the  species 
before.  A  few  specimens  were  inflated,  and  the  others  placed  in 
the  breeding  cages  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  the  adults,  but  none 
were  obtained.  The  following  season  the  insect  was  not  observed 
by  any  one  connected  with  this  office. 

In  1910,  however,  this  insect  was  more  abundant  than  previously, 
and  a  number  of  caterpillars  were  found  feeding  upon  not  only  the 
common  barberry,  B,  vulgaris  and  its  purple-leaved  form,  but  also 
on  the  Japanese  barberrj',  B.  thunbergii  D.  C.  which  is  used  rather 
extensively  for  hedges,  though  not  as  commonly  as  California  privet 
and  on  another  species  of  barberry.  Enough  material  was  secured  in 
1910  to  enable  us  to  rear  the  adults,  and  both  sexes  were  obtained. 

During  the  annual  task  of  inspecting  nurseries  the  work  of  this 
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insect  was  observed  in  1910,  especially  about  New  Haven,  and  in 
1911  its  work  was  again  noticed. 

Habits  and  Injury 

The  adults  emerged  in  the  insectary  from  April  10th  to  20th, 
but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  open  until  about  the  first  of  July.  On 
July  3d,  1911,  specimens  were  collected  by  the  writer  on  the  screen 
door  of  his  house,  the  moths  having  been  attracted  by  the  light  in 
the  hall.  As  there  is  a  low  hedge  of  Japanese  barberry  in  front  of 
the  house  and  only  a  few  feet  away,  they  were  doubtless  there  for  the 
purpose  of  ovipositing,  and  later  a  few  caterpillars  were  foimd  on 
this  hedge. 

The  writer  and  his  assistants  hunted  for  the  eggs,  but  could  not 
find  them.  Presumably  they  are  laid  on  the  leaves  of  the  food  plant. 
The  writer's  hedge  was  slightly  attacked  in  both  1910  and  1911.  In 
one  instance  a  tall  hedge  of  B.  vulgaris  near  the  writer's  home  was 
almost  entirely  stripped  of  leaves  at  the  top  for  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  rods,  leaving  only  the  old  webs  containing  the  excrement,  and 
rendering  the  hedge  very  unsightly.  Spra>dng  with  lead  arsenate 
would,  of  course,  be  the  remedy. 

The  larva  spins  a  web  in  which  is  collected  the  excrement,  giving 
to  the  web  a  brown  or  dark  gray  color.  This  forms  a  case  in  which 
the  larva  lives  and  feeds.  It  is  usually  al>out  two  inches  long  and 
from  threoH'ighths  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  though  var>'ing 
greatly  in  siz^e  and  sometimes  lx»ing  several  inches  long.  The  case  is 
attached  to  the  leaves  or  twigs  of  the  barberr>'  and  often  includes 
both,  as  well  as  the  fruit.  As  the  eggs  are  laid  aI)out  July  Ist,  it  is 
usually  a  month  later  before  larvap  or  nests  are  noticed,  and  often 
two  months  later  Ix^fore  they  are  conspicuous.  After  the  leaves  drop 
the  old  nests  or  w(4>s  disfigure  the  plants  throughout  the  winter  unless 
remove<l.  Th<*  larva?  do  not  pupate  in  the  nests,  but  go  into  the 
ground  and  transform  in  a  tough  cell,  oval  or  oblong  in  shape  and 
made  of  particles  of  soil  held  together  by  silk  threads. 

Identity  and  Literature 

On  a<'('o\int  of  \hv  api>earance  and  characteristic  position  of  this 
moth  when  at  rest  with  wings  folded,  as  well  as  the  antennal  tufts  of 
the  male,  it  was  thought  to  )m'  a  Deltoid,  and  specimens  were  sent  for 
identification  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Smith,  who  kindly  replied  as  follows: 

"Yours  of  the  Tith  inst.  came  duly  to  hand,  and  so  did  the  box  of 
8)M'ciiiicns.  The  latter  proved  t4)  he  not  Deltoids  or  Noctuids  at  all! 
— they  Ih-Iour  t<»  one  «)f  the  Pyralid  families,  and  the  species  is  Ompha-- 
loccra  deut4hsa.     I   am   umhT  the   impression  that   this  species  was 
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the  female  in  color  and  markings.  The  median  space  is  smaller  and 
less  wellKiefinedy  the  markings  are  slightly  less  distinct,  and  it  is 
smaller  in  size.  Both  sexes  have  the  dark  brown  or  black  tufts  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  male  has  the  brown  antennal 
tufts  and  the  longer  anal  tuft  which  are  sexual  characters. 

The  specimens  reared  are  somewhat  more  of  a  reddish  brown  tint 
than  one  would  expect  from  Grote's  description,  yet  there  is  a  distinct 
olive  tint  on  the  basal  two  thirds  of  the  secondaries. 

Larva.  Length,  about  one  and  one-half  inches,  thickness  about  three  sixteentha 
of  an  inch;  somewhat  flattened  and  thicker  laterally  than  vertically.  Ground  ook>r 
black  doreally,  brown  ventrally.  Marked  doreally  and  laterally  by  small  white 
irregular  shaped  spots  arranged  rather  irregularly  as  follows:  Two  transverse  rows 
on  each  segment  as  seen  dorsally;  three  longitudinal  rows  as  seen  in  lateral  view, 
one  nearly  in  line  with  the  spiracles,  one  above  and  one  below,  these  being  in  addition 
to  the  transverse  dorsal  rows  of  spots.  Sometimes  a  fourth  longitudinal  row  may 
be  made  out  below  the  other  three  and  at  the  base  of  the  legs  and  pro-legs.  Head 
dark  brown  or  black,  sculptured  or  pitted  and  shining;  marked  with  white  patcRos 
more  or  less  irregular  in  shape,  the  arrangement  not  entirely  symmetrical.  Le^ 
black  and  shining,  with  white  patches  on  the  first  and  second  basal  jointa.  Head 
and  body  sparsely  covered  with  nearly  straight  light  and  dark  hairs  of  medium  length. 

The  larvae,  adults  and  nests  are  shown  in  Plate  20.  Credit  is  due 
to  my  assistants,  Messrs.  B.  H.  Walden  and  A.  B.  Champlain,  to  the 
former  for  making  the  photographs  and  to  the  latter  for  the  drawing 
of  the  larva.  Also  to  Professors  J.  B.  Smith  and  H.  T.  Fernald  for 
the  courtesi(»s  already  mentioned. 


INSECTS  OF  THE  YEAR  191 1  IN  IOWA. 

Bv  H.  L.  Webstkr 

The  y<»ar  1911  in  Iowa  was  characterized  by  an  early  spring  and  a 
long,  dry  summer.  These  weather  conditions  had  nmch  to  do  with 
the  oscilhitions  of  insect  life  in  the  state  during  the  year.  The  follow- 
iuK  notrs  (Iciil  with  some  of  the  more  important  inst»cts  on  which  ol>«*r- 
vat  ions  were  nuide  this  vear  in  Iowa. 

Lvpiiiosapfus  ulmi  Linn  Not  until  this  year  did  I  realize  what  an 
iinj)ortant  enemy  to  the  aj)j)le  tree  was  the  oyster-shell  scale.  In 
the  northern  i)art  of  the  state  a  large  niunlHT  of  orchards  an»  infested 
with  this  ins<'et,  numy  tret'S  Inking  very  badly  injured  and  some  even 
killed  by  the  scale.  In  March  of  this  year  I  iiuide  a  40  mile  auto  trip 
in  Worth  <'ounty.  in  the  northernmost  tier  of  counties  in  the  state,  and 
fouwl  that  scarcely  an  orchard  in  the  county  was  not  infested.  Moet 
of  thom  were  8<»riou«ly  iniured.    ¥to\\\  o\>«ervationa  made  elsewhere 
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part,  to  the  abimdance  of  one  of  its  egg  parasites,  Peniarihron  mtnti/um, 
Biley. 

Carpocapsa  pomonella  Linn.  The  destructive  spring  freeze  of  lairt 
year,  which  played  havoc  with  fruit  in  the  state,  had  its  effect  on  the 
codling  moth  as  well  as  on  the  fruit.  Where  there  were  any  apples 
at  all  last  year,  the  codling  moth  was  fairly  common  this  year.  But 
where  all  the  fruit  was  lost,  the  insect  was  very  rare  indeed. 

About  Ames,  where  there  were  a  few  apples  last  year,  the  codling 
moth  infestation  was  about  normal,  possibly  slightly  less  than  normal* 
Two  varieties  of  apples.  Wealthy  and  Ralls,  came  through  with  a  fair 
crop  last  year,  but  practically  ever>i;hing  else  was  killed  by  the  frost. 

In  July  I  made  a  short  trip  in  southwestern  Iowa,  where  the  fruit 
industry  is  of  some  little  importance.  About  Glenwood,  in  Mills 
county,  scarcely  a  sign  of  a  wormy  apple  was  found.  I  found  one 
wormy  apple  in  a  day's  time  spent  in  orchards  about  this  place.  A 
very  few  second  brood  eggs  were  seen  at  this  time,  but  not  many. 
Practically  all  the  orchards  in  this  county  were  unsprayed,  which  fact 
makes  the  absence  of  the  codling  moth  all  the  more  notable.  Most 
of  the  orchards  had  never  seen  a  spraying  outfit. 

South  from  Glenwood,  about  Hamburg,  close  to  the  Missouri  line, 
there  was  more  codling  moth  injury  in  the  orchards.  Here,  again^ 
there  were  some  apples  the  year  before,  so  the  larvae  were  not  com- 
pletely hitarved  out,  as  at  (Uenwood.  The  infestation  around  Ham- 
burg was  light,  however,  and  since  much  spraying  is  done  there,  the 
insect  was  well  kept  in  check. 

Canarsia  hammofifh'  Hilcy.  At  Randolph,  in  southwestern  Iowa,  I 
ran  into  a  severe  inf<»station  of  the  apple  leaf  skeletonizer  in  July. 
This  insect  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  the  state,  although  it  rarely 
occurs  in  abundance.  In  this  particular  orchard  at  Randolph  every 
tr(M»  was  more  or  less  injured.  The  damage  was  mostly  in  the  top  of 
the  trees,  and  always  on  the  young  growth.  At  the  tops  of  the  trees 
the  young  l>ranches  were  eaten  back  from  one  to  two  feet,  so  that  the 
upprr  parts  of  th(*  trees  were  bare  and  brown.  These  trees  were 
sj)rayr(l  with  arsenate  of  lead  for  the  codling  moth  after  the  blossoms 
ha<l  fallrn.  hut  not  again  tluit  season.  Since  the  skeletonizers  kept 
to  th«*  yoim^i-r  growtli  tJiey  avoided  the  p<»ison  to  a  great  extent.  A 
considerabh*  amount  of  the  arsenate  of  lea<l  was  found  still  adhering 
to  \\u'  Iravrs  latr  in  July,  tlu»  s<»ant  rainfall  of  the  seji.*<(m  being  insuffi- 
cient to  \\ii>\i  it  all  olT. 

(rnisshopfHrs.  TliriM'  s|HM*ies  of  gra.*«shop|M»rs  were  abundant  in 
Iowa  this  year,  Milamiplus  hiritttitus  Say.  Mtlanoplua  ffmur^rubrntn 
I)e(i.,  and  Mthinnplus  tHjTrrtfitialis  Thos.  Mueli  damage  wa»  done 
to  roni  and  also  to  small  grain.     Kven  ai)ph'  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
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infested  pastures  or  meadows  were  defoliated.  The  weather  conditions 
in  this  case  had  much  to  do  with  the  damage  done  by  the  grasshoppers. 
The  dry  weather  had  kept  the  pastures  bare  for  a  long  period  during 
the  summer,  so  that  the  grasshoppers  were  forced  to  find  their  food 
elsewhere,  consequently  the  damage  to  grain  crops. 

In  August  a  number  of  newspaper  reports  were  noticed  which  gave 
accounts  of  flights  of  the  grasshoppers.  These  were  mostly  from 
northern  Iowa 

Blister  beelhs.  Two  species  of  blister  beetles,  Epicauta  viUala  Fab. 
and  Ejticauta  pennsyUanica  DeG.,  were  common  in  Iowa  this  year. 
The  former  species  was  abundant  on  potatoes,  the  latter  on  alfalfa, 
potatoes  and  com.  One  farmer  near  Spencer,  Iowa,  told  me  that  the 
black  blister  beetle  {Epicaula  pennsylvanica)  Uterally  cleaned  out  a 
field  of  alfalfa  for  him. 

Since  the  grasshoppers  were  very  common  in  the  state,  there  should 
be  plenty  of  grasshopper  eggs  for  the  bhster  beetle  larvic  this  fall, 
and  it  is  certainly  safe  to  prophesy  an  abundance  of  these  two  species 
for  next  year. 

Chatocnema  elongatula  Crotch.  This  tiny,  black,  flea  beetle,  kindly 
determined  for  me  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Wickham,  was  found  causing  very 
serious  damage  to  apple  fohagc  in  an  orchard  near  Storm  Lake,  Iowa, 
in  August.  The  injury  to  the  foliage  made  itself  known  by  a  dried 
appearance  around  the  outer  margins  of  the  leaves.  This  was  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  upper  epidermis,  which  allowed  that  part  of  the 
leaf  to  dry  out.  Whole  trees  were  brown  and  ragged  from  the  injury. 
Where  the  damage  was  worst  many  leaves  were  cut  nearly  into  shreds. 
On  some  trees  not  a  leaf  had  been  left  uninjured,  so  that  the  damage 
had  been  very  severe  and  was  very  conspicuous. 

At  first  I  could  not  detect  the  cause  of  the  injury,  but  finally  found 
the  beetles  fairly  common  on  the  leaves.  The  worst  of  the  damage 
bad  been  done,  apparently,  when  I  examined  the  leaves,  and  the 
beetles  were  no  doubt  decreasing  in  numbers.  The  owner  of  this 
orchard  told  me  that  he  noticed  the  injury  in  June  or  July,  while  I 
did  not  visit  the  place  until  August. 

The  orchard  was  an  old  one,  and  in  sod.  Possibly  the  larvie  of  this 
beetle  may  have  been  breeding  in  the  sod,  and  suddenly  becoming 
numerous,  caused  the  damage  to  the  foliage.  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  species  has  ever  been  recorded  as  being  of  any  economic  impor- 
tance. 
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METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  TOXICITY  OF  HYDRO* 

CYANIC  ACID  GAS 

By  George  A.  Coleman 

Recent  investigation  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  killing  value  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  generated  in  practical 
fumigation  work  is  lost  through  leakage  of  tents. 

In  order  to  determine  the  toxic  value  of  the  different  percentages 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  with  known 
percentages  of  the  gas  was  planned,  including  the  study  of  large  num- 
bers of  various  species  of  scale  insects  in  various  stages  of  development 
from  the  egg  to  the  adult,  as  well  as  other  insects.  This  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  insecticide  laboratory'  of  the  University  of  California 
by  the  author  and  a  number  of  assistants  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Woodworth. 

Since  no  such  extensive  work  has  \)een  previously  done  along  this 
line,  it  has  been  necessary  to  develop  new  methods  of  experimentation 
and  apparatus.  These  have  proven  so  satisfactory  for  the  purpose 
that  a  description  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  of  handling  the 
scale  insects  may  be  of  interest  to  other  workers  in  this  field  of  inves* 
tigation. 

The  average  dosage  used  in  practical  fumigation  work  rarely  pro- 
duces above  0.36  per  cent  HCN  which  Professor  Woodworth  esti- 
mates has  an  average  efficiency  of  not  to  exceed  0.09  per  cent  HCN. 
Our  work,  therefore,  is  with  percentages  of  gas  from  0  per  cent  to  0.36 
per  cent. 

In  our  exjMTiments  we  l)egin  with  a  very  low  percentage  and  increase 
it  at  will  to  any  strength  desired.  The  method  used  enables  us  to 
begin  with  a  production  of  0.005  per  cent  HCN  or  less  and  increase 
the  production  each  time  by  this  amount. 

After  considerable  exi)erimenting  with  the  different  cyanides  and 
acids,  we  find  the  use  of  purified  potassium  cyanide  (98-99  per  cent 
or  c.  p.)  and  c.  p.  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84)  gives  the  best  results. 
For  the  gas  grnerating  vessel  we  use  an  ordinary  Woulff  bottle  with 
three  necks,  of  about  1000  cc,  capacity.  In  this  bottle  is  first  placed 
500  cc.  of  distilhnl  water  to  which  is  added  5  grams  of  cyanide,  and 
tbt'  acid  is  addrd  as  the  gas  is  required.  Beginning  with  sufficient 
cyanide  to  produce  0.005  |K*r  cent  HCN  in  Xhv  air  as  it  passes  through 
the  licjuid  solution,  it  is  only  nece.»*sary  to  add  0.1  cc.  of  concentrated 
HjSUi  in  order  to  produce  this  jK'rcentage.  As  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  nu^asure  out  so  small  a  (|uantity  of  acid  we  use  a  10  per  cent  soluUoQ 
and  add  1  cc.  instead  of  0.1  cc. 
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For  control  of  the  gas  production  the  following  table,  coDStruct«d 
from  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  very  satisfactory  results  in  production  of  the  low  per- 
centages of  gas  required  in  the  work. 
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The  amount  of  gas  produced  by  the  addition  of  the  given  quantity 
of  acid  will  vary  slightly  at  different  temperatures.  The  quantities 
noted  being  for  an  avcrjige  of  IS^C.  It  will  require  slightly  less  at 
higher  temperature  and  more  at  lower  temperatures. 

A  centigrade  thermometer  is  inserted  through  one  hole  in  the  cork 
in  one  neck  of  the  Woulff  bottle  into  the  liquid  and  a  record  made  of 
the  temperatures  throughout  each  experiment. 

For  measuring  the  acid  a  25  cc.  pipette  graduated  to  0.1  cc.  and  fitted 
with  rubber  tube  and  pinch  cock  for  controlling  the  flow,  mounted 
in  a  holder,  is  very  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  eliminate  all  chance  of  leakage,  or  contamination  of  gas, 
a  Novy's  gas-jar  (Plate  21)  is  used  for  treating  lai^e  numbers  of 
scale  insects  at  one  time.  While  for  treating  scale  or  other  insects 
in  series,  a  series  of  vials,  each  five  inches  in  length,  with  two  hole 
rubber  corks  through  which  glass  tubing  is  passed,  one  tube  reach- 
ing well  down  to  the  bottom  of  vial,  the  other  just  through  the  cork 
and  the  vials  are  connected  in  series  as  desired  by  rubber  tubing 
(Plate  22). 

One  end  of  this  series  of  vials  is  connected  with  the  gas-generating 
bottle  by  rubber  tubing.  A  calcium  chloride  tube  being  inserted  if 
it  is  desired  to  use  dry  gas.  The  other  end  of  the  series  is  connected 
with  a  gus  wash  bottle  of  250  cc.  capacity  in  which  is  placed  200  cc.  of 
N/iOOsolutionof  potassium  hydrate  (KOH).      This  flask  is  connected 
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with  an  aspirator  of  one  litre  capacity  and  it  in  turn  connected  with 
a  vacuum  filter  pump  fitted  to  the  water  faucet. 

In  order  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  air  bubbles  as  gas  conveyors 
a  *'Cottrell  spiral"  of  very  fine  platinum  wire  is  iA^rted  in  the  end 
of  a  glass  tube  drawn  down  to  a  fine  point  and  this  tube  runs  through 
the  cork  in  one  neck  of  the  WoulfT  bottle  and  a  similar  one  placed 
in  the  KOH  flask  and  the  air  in  passing  through  them  is  thus  broken 
up  into  tiny  bubbles. 

When  a  jar  or  a  series  of  vials  containing  the  scale  or  other  insects 
is  ready  for  treatment,  all  connections  are  made  gas  tight,  the  profx^r 
amount  of  acid  added  to  the  cyanide  solution  and  the  vacuum  pump 
started.  As  soon  as  sufficient  vacuum  is  created  in  the  fumigating 
jar  or  vials,  a  stream  of  air  comes  bubbUng  through  the  cyanide  solu- 
tion, conveying  the  gas  into  the  jar  or  vials,  and  through  them  into 
the  KOH  solution  where  it  is  collected  for  titrating. 

In  order  to  allow  of  a  thorough  diffusion  of  the  gas  in  the  jar  or 
vials,  the  pump  is  kept  running  for  about  fifteen  minutes  or  15  litres 
of  gas  run  through.  A  fresh  solution  of  KOH  is  then  placed  in  the 
flask  and  two  litres  of  gas,  as  measured  by  the  aspirator,  is  run  through 
and  collect<»d  in  the*  flask  for  titration. 

The  KOH  solution  is  now  titrated  with  silver  nitrate  (AgNoj) 
solution  using  a  N/ 100  solution  instead  of  N/lO  as  the  reaction  with 
the  weaker  solution  is  more  delicate  and  more  easily  controlled. 

For  iiH»asurinK  the  titrate  solution  we  use  a  100  cc.  Mohr's  burette 
graduated  to  0.1  w. 

For  contaiiiiuji:  tlu'  insects  we  usi'  the  ()  sife  gelatine  capsules,  placing 
out'  or  more  insects  in  each  caj>suh»  and  one  or  two  eai>suU*s  in  eacli 
vial.  In  fumigation  the  caps  arc  removed  from  the  ea|)sules  and 
afterward  re|)laccd,  .\  series  of  living  insects  ])]aeed  in  eai)sules  and 
subjecte<l  to  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature,  moisture*,  etc., 
but  leavinjr  out  the  cyanide  treatment  is  kept  as  checks  for  each 
>erir'«  of  treated  in>ects. 

Fnr  krrpin^  a  reeoni  of  rach  exj)eriment  a  can!,  tlesigned  by  Professor 
W  tMiilwiirth.  i>  u^ed.  'I'hi>  card  contains  appropriate  headings  for 
rerurdinu  th«-  lMc;iHty.  datr.  tempirature.  tinje.  wtight  of  eyaniile. 
etr..  antl  numlMnil  space>  for  thirty  injects.  Whi'ii  running  wries. 
\v«'  u-r  t»nr  c:ird  for  rach  |)ercrnta^e  of  ^jas,  (hvitlinj^  the  spacH*s  into 
f«nir  l<it-.  allowing:  on**  >pacr  for  recordin^j  the  Hvinj;  ch«Tk  and  '•ix 
."*par«-  for  recfjrdinn  \\iv  treated  iu'-ei-t^  in  each  lot.  The  squares 
containiim  tin-  niiml»er>  for  tnatrd  in>«Mt>  an*  <M>lored  yellow  with 
Indi.i  ink  whih*  thosr  ft»r  the  chi'ck-i  an*  left  white.  This  arrangement 
litinir  of  roii>iilrraMe  as>i>lance  to  the  eyi*  in  recording  quickly  and 
:trt'iir:itrh . 
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The  four  lots  are  designated  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  in  each 
capsule  containing  an  insect  is  placed  a  small  label  bearing,  in  pencil, 
the  letter  and  serial  number  designating  the  exact  place  in  the  series 
of  that  particular  insect.  The  four  lots  run  through  under  each 
percentage  of  gas  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gas  for  periods  of  fifteen, 
thirty,  forty-five  and  sixty  minutes  respectively,  the  time  being 
recorded  on  the  card  opposite  each  lot.  We  thus  have  the  entire 
record  for  each  series,  with  checks,  on  one  card.  For  each  stage  or 
condition  of  the  insect  treated  we  run  through  at  least  nine  of  these 
entire  series,  representing  as  many  different  percentages  of  gas,  in  one 
day. 

These  series  of  treated  insects  and  living  checks  are  placed  in  glass 
tumblers  or  in  common  white  envelopes  for  future  examination  or 
storage.  The  series  are  examined  from  time  to  time  and  careful 
records  made  on  the  cards  of  the  recovery  of  any  treated  insects  or 
death  of  the  checks,  so  that  when  complete  the  results  may  be  tabu- 
lated direct  from  these  card  records. 

In  preparing  the  insects  for  treatment  they  are  handled  as  little 
as  possible.  The  scale  insects  being  treated  mostly  in  situ  on  the 
twig,  simply  cutting  the  twig  into  short  pieces  holding  one  or  more 
insects  and  one  piece  placed  in  each  capsule.  We  have  also  treated 
the  eggs  and  young  en  mass  by  placing  large  numbers  in  each  capsule, 
and  usually,  where  material  will  permit,  a  large  number  are  treated 
in  the  Novy's  jar  as  a  check  for  those  treated  in  vials  for  each  percentage 
and  also  to  record  the  effect  on  parasites. 

For  some  series  we  use  the  gas  as  it  comes  from  the  generator 
saturated  with  moisture  while  for  others  it  is  dried  by  passing  through 
a  calcium  chloride  tube.  Other  entire  series  are  placed  in  the  large 
refrigerator  in  the  basement  of  the  EIntomological  building  during 
treatment  in  order  to  record  the  effect  at  different  temperatures. 

For  these  experiments  we  require  thousands  of  specimens  of  the 
various  species  of  Coccidie  found  in  California.  Many  of  these  have 
already  been  collected,  or  their  collection  arranged  for  by  Professor 
Wood  worth  on  a  n^cent  trip  through  the  Santa  (Mara  Valley  and  the 
southern  ('alifornia  citrus  district  for  this  purj)ose. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  as  large  an  amount  of  data  &*<  possible 
before  tabulating  the  results  of  our  ex|K»rinients,  they  have  be<»n 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  slu»w  tliat  th«'  ptTrtiita^e  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  necessary  for  killing  the  eggs,  larva*  and  adiilt>  of  iiio**l  si><'cies 
of  Coccidae  where  there  is  no  leakage  is  less  than  .OJo  ]H'r  cent  or 
about  one  sixteenth  the  dosage  ust^d  at  present  in  fumigation  work. 
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CARBON    DISULPHIDE    EXPLOSION  FROM  HEATED  CORN 

By  W.  £.  Hinds,  Entomologist,  Alabama  Experiment  Statum,  Avbtam^  Ala, 

For  many  years  carbon  disulphide  has  been  quite  extensively  used 
for  the  destruction  of  insect  life  in  stored  grain  and  similar  materials. 
There  has  been  some  hesitation  in  recommending  this  for  general  use 
because  of  the  explosive  nature  of  mixtures  of  the  vapor  of  this  material 
with  air.  It  has  been  customary  to  state  in  connection  with  direc- 
tions for  treatment  with  this  material,  an  explicit  caution  against 
allowing  any  form  of  fire  to  occur  or  be  brought  near  the  liquid  carbon 
disulphide  or  the  room  in  which  it  was  being  evaporated.  The  cus- 
tomary warning  has  been  against  lighted  cigars,  artificial  lights  of  all 
kinds  even  including  the  turning  on  and  off  of  electric  lights  and  fans 
and  also  against  exposing  the  liquid  in  rooms  heated  by  steam  while 
the  steam  was  on. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  known  personally,  the  accidents  connected 
with  the  use  of  carbon  disulphide  have  been  very  few  indeed.  In 
fact,  the  only  explosion  of  which  I  have  ever  heard  directly  was  started 
by  the  blow  of  a  hanmier  upon  a  nail  head  in  nailing  up  a  box  in  which 
specimens  had  just  l)oen  heavily  treatt»d  with  carbon  disulphide. 
Th(»  exi)l<)si()n  resulting  in  this  case  is  stated  to  have  landed  the  work- 
man on  top  of  some  exLil)ition  cases  in  the  l'.  S.  National  Museum. 
No  record  of  an  explosion  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  stort^ 
hous(»s  or  stored  Kniin  or  otluT  products  has  ev(T  come  to  me  iK»rson- 
ally  until  the  present  instance  which  I  believe  should  Ih»  reported  for 
the  general  information  of  those  who  may  have*  occasion  to  recommend 
the  US4'  of  this  niateriiil. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Alabama  esfx^cially,  the  *4)lack  w<H»vir'  or 
**rice  w<M*vir'  is  a  most  serious  enemy  to  corn  and  many  times  accom- 
plishes practically  the  complete  destruction  of  corn  even  lK»fore  Christ- 
mas. To  protect  corn  from  this  and  other  inst»ct  pests  we  have 
recommen<l<'d  fret'ly  an<l  us<»d  (juite  extensively  carbon  disulphide  for 
fumigation.  This  treatment  has  given  fairly  giMul  satisfaction  when* 
us4'(l  in  (los<s  of  from  15  to  20  lbs,  per  thousand  cubic  fi4»t  in  tight 
cribs  or  buildings.  Probably  the  most  successful  cas<»  of  we<»vil  control 
occurnMl  on  tlie  very  s|M)t  whrre  the  exph»sion  which  we  are  now 
reporting  t<M»k  plac<'.  Certainly  it  was  the  most  successful  that  we 
have  ev«T  ohsiTved. 

Tlu'  (»wner  (»f  a  large  |)lantation  near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  constructed 
a  few  years  ago  sev<*ral  solid  concrete  nM)ms  for  th(»  storage  of  corn. 
Th«*  floor  ami  the  walls  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  are  of  solid  concrete. 
A  flcHiring  occurs  at  the  eaves  line  and  the  space  under  the  roof  is  used 
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for  the  storage  of  hay.  All  partitions  were  made  of  matched  flooring. 
Several  strong  rooms  were  thus  constructed  capable  of  holding  several 
thousand  bushels  of  com.  This  place,  therefore,  offered  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  control  of  corn  infesting  insects  by  carbon  disulphide 
fumigation  and  treatment  here  during  the  two  years  preceding  had 
given  very  satisfactory  results. 

Throughout  the  South  there  is  a  common  custom  of  storing  com 
with  the  shucks  on.  Most  farmers  believe  that  this  protects  the  ear 
from  insect  attack  to  some  extent  although  we  doubt  whether  this  is 
really  the  case.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  best  method  of  handling 
corn  is  to  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  field  until  after  one  or  two  hard  frosts 
have  occurred,  then  to  break  the  ear  from  the  stalk  during  a  rainy 
spell  or  while  the  shuck  is  real  wet  and  store  this  wet  com  immediately. 
Many  farmers  know  that  in  large  masses  such  wet  corn  is  likely  to 
heat  and  th(»y  sc»em  to  understand  that  the  heating,  occasionally  at 
least,  is  quite  effective  in  destroying  insect  life  in  the  heated  com. 
So  far  as  we  have  Ix^en  able  to  learn  very  many  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed both  of  these  ideas  have  still  lost  their  corn  where  any  consid- 
erable quantity  was  carried  in  storage  until  May  or  June  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  s<»ems  that  a  certain  combination  of  conditions  nmst  exist 
to  produce  a  degnn*  of  heat  which  will  1h»  sufficient  to  destroy  ins4»ct  life 
and  that  th(»s(»  conditions  are  not  sufficiently  understood  so  that  the 
desired  results  can  be  attained  with  any  degnn*  of  regularity  and 
certainty. 

In  the  case  which  we  are  considering  a  large  force  of  workmen  was 
put  to  harvesting  the  corn  during  a  rainy  p<»rioil  which  made  it  impos- 
.sible  for  them  to  continue  their  regular  work  of  picking  and  ginning 
cotton.  Thus  in  a  single  day,  fully  1,200  bushels  of  com  in  the  shuck 
which  was  unusually  wet  were  placed  in  one  mass  in  this  concrete  build- 
ing in  a  room  containing  alwut  2,400  cubic  feet.  One  wvek  after  this 
corn  was  stored  the  carlH)n  disulphide  treatment  was  applied  jis  the 
weevils  wctc  found  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  com  at  that  time. 
The  mass  of  corn  was  known  to  l)e  hot  but  the  owner  had  no  suspicion 
that  this  heat  was  sufficient  to  l>e  an  element  of  danger  in  conniH'tion 
with  the  carlK)n  disulphide  trt»atment.  The  liquid  was  passe<l  into  the 
room  and  distributed  over  the  com  by  two  negroes,  the  room  IxMngso 
full  of  corn  that  they  had  barely  space  to  work  around  lx»tween  the  floor 
alK)ve  and  the  top  of  the  com.  Naturally  the  heat  of  the  mass  evap- 
orated the  carl>on  disulphide  with  unusual  rapidity  and  wht»n  30  llw. 
of  the  liquid  had  l)e<»n  di.Htribute<i.  the  vafxir  Un^ame  so  densi'  that  the 
workmen  were  forced  to  retire.  The  d(K>r  op<*ning  to  the  outside  was 
imme(liat4*ly  locked  and  the  owner  with  one  heljMT  startinl  pasting 
paper  over  the  cracks  around  the  door,  which  b*  about  3  x  3'  2  f'*<*t  and 
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set  about  half  way  up  the  concrete  wall.  Within  a  minute  after  the 
pasting  of  the  paper  began,  a  ''pop''  was  heard  within  the  treated 
room  and  immediately  this  was  followed  by  a  low,  rumbling  explosion 
which  blew  the  door  off  entirely  and  threw  the  workmen  to  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  feet.  These  men  were  unconscious  for  several  minutes 
but  not  seriously  hurt.  The  two  in  front  of  the  door  were  protected  from 
the  flame  by  the  door  while  another  man  standing  beside  the  door  was 
quite  badly  burned  in  the  face,  the  flames  being  deflected  toward  him 
by  the  falling  door.  Fire  immediately  followed  the  explosion  and  in 
spite  of  the  convenient  presence  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and 
a  large  force  of  men,  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
The  com  shucks  were  burned  more  or  less  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  the  mass.  The  gas  still  continuing  to  rise  was  too  dilute  for 
explosion  but  still  inflammable  and  was  not  easily  quenched  even  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  water.  Undoubtedly  the  concrete  wall  to- 
gether with  the  corrugated  iron  roof  saved  what  must  otherwise  have 
l)een  a  complete  loss  of  the  building  and  contents. 

As  it  is  the  explosion  caused  two  slight  cracks  in  the  concrete  wall 
a  foot  or  more*  thick.  The  floor  over  the  corn  and  the  entire  roof  of 
the  building  was  lifted  probably  at  least  a  foot  in  height  and  then  fell 
back  to  approximately  its  original  position.  Wooden  partition  walls 
were  l)iown  out  in  all  directions.  Heavy  4x4  studding  was  split 
and  misplaced.  It  is  evident  that  the  explosion  occurretl  throughout 
the  nia.'^s  of  corn  as  corn  was  hurled  in  all  directions.  An  interest inf( 
evidence  of  this  may  1h*  seen  when*  a  2  x  10  inch  floor  timl)er  was  split 
lengthwise  al>out  in  the  middh*,  th(»  uppiT  part  IxMUg  lifted  with  the 
floor  above  aii<l  a  spa<*e  thus  occurn»d  In^tween  it  and  the  lower  part 
which  was  lift<'(l  less.  Hetwe(»n  these  two  parts  of  this  floor  tim1x*r» 
five  or  six  ears  of  corn  were  found  wedg(Ml  tightly  after  the  explosion. 
They  had  evidently  \>rvn  caught  in  the  a<'t  of  passing  through  thLs 
space  as  the  timbers  scttlc<l  together. 

The  injury  to  the  grain  was  not  great  altliough  the  .<^hucks  were 
burned  nuire  or  l«'ss  <»n  several  hundred  bushels  of  com.  Kven  on 
ear^  where  the  fire  d<'st roved  all  of  the  shuck  on  on(»  side,  live,  active 
wervil>  occurred  and  were  evidently  unaffected  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ear.  The  dainaj^e  tn  the  l)uilding  is  comparatively  small  on  account 
of  its  t>  |»e  of  con>tructi<ni  but  may  prove  to  be  greater  than  now 
appear-. 

Naturally  an  aci-itlt'nt  «>f  this  kind  calls  for  the  fullest  invest i|cut ion 
ami  thi-*  wa>  \i\\'i\\  by  the  writ^-r  about  two  weeks  after  the  explosion 
(jccurred. 

AftiT  fully  examining  the  prenii.M'^,  talking  with  those  who  had 
applied  th«-  treatment  and  studying  the  conditions  existing  at  that 
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time,  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  that  the  explosion  should  have 
started  in  this  case  from  any  fire  source  whatever.  It  is  known  that 
the  vapor  of  carbon  disulfdiide  becomes  explosive  at  a  temperature 
of  between  295  and  300®  F.  even  without  preceding  flame.  In  this 
case  it  seems  certain  that  the  large  mass  of  wet  com  in  the  concrete 
building  from  which  moisture  could  escape  only  upward,  was  at  the 
time  of  treatment  undergoing  a  heating  which  produced  a  temperature 
of  at  least  300^  F.  in  some  part  of  the  mass.  This  high  temperature 
started  the  explosion  as  soon  as  the  vapor  of  the  liquid  poured  on  top 
of  the  com  had  penetrated  to  a  point  where  such  heat  occurred.  This 
is  probably  the  only  case  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  occurred.  'At 
the  time  of  the  examination,  three  weeks  after  the  storage  of  the  com, 
all  heat  had  disappeared  from  the  mass  and  unquestionably  treatment 
could  have  been  repeated  with  entire  safety  as  indeed  the  owner  pro- 
poses to  do. 

As  indicative  of  the  high  temperatures  which  may  be  produced 
under  very  similar  conditions  I  might  mention  the  heat  known  to  occur 
whore  large  masses  of  seed  cotton  was  stored  awaiting  ginning.  On 
the  same  plantation  but  a  short  time  before  this  explosion,  it  was 
found  in  handling  a  large  mass  of  such  stored  cotton  that  the  hands  of 
the  workmen  could  not  endure  the  temperature  of  the  mass.  Burlap 
sacking  used  to  protect  the  hands  was  so  charred  and  weakened  by  the 
high  temperature  that  it  quickly  fell  to  pieces.  Doubtless  in  this  case 
also  a  temperature  of  over  300"  F.  occurred. 

These  cases  are  thus  fully  reported  because  it  seems  to  the  writer 
advisable  henceforth  to  add  one  other  precaution  to  those  which  are 
usually  stated  in  connection  with  the  recommendations  for  the  u.«ie  of 
carbon  disulphide,  that  is  that  treatment  with  carbon  di.Hulphide 
should  never  Ik?  attempted  where  there  is  any  evidence  of  high  tempt»r- 
ature  occurring  anywhere  in  the  mass  of  grain  or  other  material  to  be 
treated.  Doubtless  treatment  might  be  given  immediately  ufxm 
storage  before  such  heat  developed  or  after  a  delay  of  two  or  thnn? 
weeks'  storage,  which  would  allow  the  heat  to  pass  off  so  that  danger 
from  it  would  also  have  passed. 
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PREUMINARY   REPORT   OF   THE    COMBnTTBB    ON 
ENTOMOLOGICAL   INVESTIGATIONS 

Bt  £.  D.  Sandebson,  Chairman 

As  instructed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists,  the  committee  on  entomological  investiga- 
tions prepared  the  following  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  heads  of  all 
departments  conducting  entomological  investigations  in  this  country: 

Dear  Sir: 

At  it 8  last  meeting  the  American  ABSociation  of  Economic  Entomolofpirts  appoint^ 
a  standing  committee  on  Entomological  Investigations.  The  object  of  this  committee 
is  outlineil  in  the  Febniar>' number  of  the  Journal  of  Econoii  ic  Entomoloot,  page  4, 
paragraph  2;  pages  19  and  20,  and  in  the  report  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee  on  page  35* 
which  please  refer  to. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  committee  to  gather  together  data  concerning  the  entomoloip- 
cal  investigations  now  in  progress  by  members  of  the  association  and  those  oontem* 
plated  during  the  coming  year.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  tabular  statement  of  these 
proj<»cts  in  the  December  number  of  the  Joiunal  op  Economic  ENToifOLOQT,  so  that 
those  interest «i  in  similar  pnijects  can  get  together  for  conference  at  the  next  meeting 
if  they  so  dmre. 

The  conunitti'e  trusts  that  it  may  have  the  very  general  cooperation  of  all  members 
of  the  aKsociution  in  making  this  statement  full  and  complete.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  a-sMM-iation  the  committee  will  make  a  n'ix)rt  embracing  a  general  di»ous8i<>n  of 
the  investigation  work  Inking  carri<*<i  on.  It  was  felt  by  the  association  that  an  inter- 
ehaiig<'  of  iiifonnation  ronet^ming  invt^tigations  in  hand  and  pro|X)sed,  couUl  not  help 
but  encourage  voluntary  co<iiK»ration  on  the  part  of  the  members,  so  that  it  would 
lead  to  planning  their  work  together  so  that  results  might  I >e  more  remlily  comparable 
and  so  that  workers  in  the  .sjime  field  might  Ix*  of  greater  mutual  assistance. 

I*lea.H<»  give  the  foll(»wing  infonnation  for  each  |)n>j(M't  you  an»  now  prosc^utinfc: 

1.  Name. 

2.  ()bj(Mt. 

3.  Ue:isonH  for  undertaking. 

4.  S<'o|M'. 

'),  C'o<i|HTation  with  other  departments,  bun»aus,  or  ag<»ncie«. 

i\.  (irni-ral  <iillieultit»s  you  an*  ex|x'rienring. 

7.  ( H'lirnil  nn'tlnnls  you  an*  using. 

.s.  What  pn>i>ortion  of  the  time  of  one  or  mon'  men  is  devotinl  to  this  project? 

*.».   I*roKn>.-. 

10.  S<»iir«-«'  of  funds  us<m1  for  sup|K»rt  of  the  project. 

ricax'  gi\«*  .Himilar  infonnation  for  <'ach  project  which  you  projHJse  to  undertake 
during  ihr  year  l*H2. 

The  coiniiiitti-i*  will  Ih>  gn*atly  indfbtc<l  if  you  will  funibth  this  information  tu  its 
rhainii.'tti  m)  that  ^^*>  can  have  it  in  hand  by  OctolxT  !•')  :is  it  will  take  sometime  tu 
eoll»'«t  th«'  infonnatiiin  ami  doubt l('^s  M»nic  cnrn'?»iM>ndcn(v  will  be  neeemary  before 

we  can  cninpjcte  the  re|)or1. 

And  gn*atly  oblige, 

Ver\'  tnilv  vours, 

E.  D.  Sandkhson,  Ckairmam, 
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The  replies  which  have  been  received  to  date  TNovember  5)  are  ar- 
ranged below  according  to  subjects.  Some  ten  or  twelve  correspond- 
ents are  still  to  be  heard  from  and  their  replies  will  be  prepared  in 
similar  form  and  published  in  the  next  issue. 

In  the  following  list  the  letter  before  the  name  of  the  project  indicates 
the  fund  under  which  it  is  carried  on,  insofar  as  the  funds  were  indicated 
by  the  correspondent;  (A)  is  for  Adams  Fund,  (H)  for  Hatch  Fund,  and 
(S)  for  State  Funds.  In  many  cases  where  the  entomologist  of  the 
experiment  station  is  also  state  entomologist,  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  from  the  replies  made  whether  the  project  was  carried  on 
under  experiment  station  funds  or  state  appropriations.  In  many 
cases  the  correspondent  failed  to  give  the  names  of  assistants  carrying 
on  certain  lines  of  work,  in  which  cases  the  statement  is  made  to  that 
effect. 

This  preliminary  report  is  published  at  this  time  so  that  it  may 
furnish  the  basis  for  conferences  between  those  workers  who  are 
prosecuting  similar  investigations  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
Association.  The  committee  expect  to  present  their  final  report  at 
that  meeting. 

Acarina 

1.  Cattle  tick;  a  study  of  iU»  biology. 

C.  F.  Adaniii,  Ark.  Agr.  Exp.  8ta..  FayettcviUe,  Ark. 

2.  (A)  North  American  Fever  Tick.  life  history  invest igat ions  and  a  study  of 
the  climatic  factors  affecting  the  fever  tick  with  special  reference  to  temperature. 
(Cooperation  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  V.H.  Weather  Burpau.) 

E.  C.  Cotton,  Tenn.  Agr.  Exp.  8ta.,  Knox>ille,  Tenn. 

3.  (8)  Eriophyids  of  New  York.    A  monographic  study. 
H.  E.  Hodgkias,  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

4.  (A)  Hog  k>use.  Life  history  investigations  as  a  basis  for  methods  of  oontrol. 
Project  for  1912-13. 

E.  C.  Cotton,  Tenn.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Knox\'iUe,  Tenn. 

CoUoptera 

5.  (S)  Wireworms;  life  histor>'  and  means  of  control. 

W.  P.  Hint.  Field  Uboratory  of  111.  State  Entomok)gist,  Springfieki,  lU. 

6.  (S)  White  grubs;  life  history  and  means  of  oontrol. 

W.  P.  Flint,  Field  Laboratory  of  lU.  State  Entomokigist,  Springfiekl,  111. 

7.  (8)  Fleabeetlet*  affecting  com. 

Assistant  of  8.  A.  Forben.  State  Entomologist,  Vrbana,  III. 

8.  (S)  HoMH'hafer.     Life  histor>'  and  means  of  control. 

F.  Z.  Hartwll,  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta..  Geneva,  X.  Y. 

9.  (S)  (tmpo  root-worm;  life  history,  habits,  and  means  of  control. 
F.  Z.  Hart  sell,  N.  Y.  .\gr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

10.  (H  dr  A)  Hound-headetl  apple-tree  borer  {Saperda  Candida);  studies  of  life 
history  and  means  of  control. 

Paul  Hayhurst,  .Ark.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Fayetteville.  Ark. 

11.  Oak  tnf  borer. 

A.  G.  Huggles,  Minn.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 
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12.  Elm  tree-borer. 

A.  G.  Ruggles,  Minn.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

13.  (S)  Polydrosus  impressifrons;  life  history  and  distribution  of  this  nefwly  imported 
spcvieo. 

W.  J.  Schoene,  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

14.  (S)  Fruit-tree  bark-beetles  (PhUotribua  liminaris  and  Scolylu»  ruguloMus), 
Observations  and  experiments  in  control. 

Assistants  of  H.  A.  Gossard,  Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

15.  (A)  Rice  weevil  {Calandra  oryza);  life  history,  economic  relationship,  injury 
and  control. 

W.  E.  Hinds  and  assistants,  Ala.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Auburn,  Ala. 

16.  Com  bill-bug  (SphenopharuA  i^enatus). 

C.  8.  Spooner,  Minn.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

17.  (A)  Spheriophorwt  calloittui  and  other  injurious  species  of  Sphenopkorut  in  North 
Carolina.  A  complete  biological  study  of  the  species  injurious  to  com  in  North 
Carolina  and  detennination  of  methods  of  control. 

R.  I.  Smith,  N.  C.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

18.  (S)  Plum  rurrulio;  study  of  life  history  and  orehard  tests  of  sprays.  (In  co- 
operation with  Horticultural  I>ept.  and  fruit  growers.) 

T.  J.  Headier,  L.  M.  Peairs,  and  Rees  Hillis,  Kas.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Manhattan* 
Kas. 

19.  Plum  Currulio;  life  hintory  study  and  methods  of  spraying. 
A.  (i.  Rugglcrt,  Minn.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

20.  Plum  Currulio;  life  history  studies  and  control  measures. 

C.  Gonlon  Hewitt,  Div.  Entomolog>',  Can.  Dept.  .\gr.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

IHj>tera 

21.  (A)  \fmaO>cira.  A  stu<iy  of  the  early  stages  of  .some  Xematoceroiis  diptrrm 
with  s|M*nal  n'f<'renc<'  to  (^onomic  Hp<»ci<»s;  ecolog>',  mor])holog>',  and  taxonomy. 

O.  A.  JohannM^n,  Me.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Onmo,  Me. 

22.  ill)  ContH)!  of  hlH('k-fli<*s,  de<T-fli<»s,  and  midges.  Exfieriments  in  the  control 
of  thrs4'  and  similar  (x'stH  in  the  mountainoim  n'sort  region  of  New  Hampshire  with 
incidental  Iif«'  hi.^torv  .'^tudio.**. 

\V.  C.  O'Kaiu',  N.  H.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Durham,  N.  H. 
2«'i.  The  .^aiid  fly  and  p<'llagni;  to  d<*t<*nnin<*  what  part,  if  any,  the  sand  fly  han  in 
th<'  tran.Mnissiim  of  this  din^a."**'.     fCo()fM'nition  with  State  I)oard  of  Health.) 

S.  .1.  nunt<T,  and  W.  T.  Kniery,  Tniv.  of  K:u*.,  Ijiwremr,  Kas. 
21.   <S<  (iraiM'  mid^t':  Hfr  liiMorv,  hal)it.>«  and  niran.s  of  c*ontrol. 

r.  Z.  Ilartzi'Il,  N.  V.  Ajcr.  Kxp.  Sta.,  (Jt*nt'va,  N.  Y. 
2.').     .<    ( i.ill  inid^CH;  a  monographic  >tudy  of  hjttlogy  and  taxonomy. 

1..  1*.  l«Ii.  State  Knt«»nioln>jist,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
2*1     .*<    Ili^^ian  tly;  tifld  observation.*'  on  abundance  and  measures  of  control. 

II.  \   ( i«»--;inl  and  a->i>tant-»,  Ohio  .\gr.  Kxp.  Sta.,  \V<K>ster,  Ohio. 
27.    S    l{«>--'iaii  ti>;  hfe  hi>tory.  habits  and  means  of  ctmtrol.     (In   co5peratiao 

IMth    I       S     hlin.lll  «it    Ijitnninlnjjy.) 

IV  .1.  Parri»ti,  N    Y.  Airr.  Kxp.  Sta.,  (leneva,  \.  Y. 
2*^     .*^    N.ip'i^^ii-  Hy  '  MtliHirou  tipttf^tn.s')',  lift*  history  and  control  measures. 

('.  <titrdMii  liiwitt,  Div.  KntntiinluKy,  Can.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
2**     S    Iloii*«  -tin-:  a  ^tiidy  i»f  para>ite>,  nmge  of  flight  and  general  econonuc 

nlatlMii- 

(.'  <  Minion  liiwitt,  Div.  Kntomology,  Can.  Dept.  .\gr.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
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30.  (S)  Root  maggots;  experiments  in  methods  of  control. 

C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Div.  Entomology,  Can.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

31.  (8)  Cabbage  maggot;  studies  of  life  history,  habits,  methods  of  control,  physio- 
logical reactions  of  poparia  to  heat  and  dessication,  and  methods  of  protecting  seed 
beds. 

W.  J.  Schoene,  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

32.  (S)  Apple  maggot;  life  history  and  control  measures. 

C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Div.  Entomology,  Can.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

33.  (A)  Apple  maggot  (RhagoUiis  pamonelia).  A  thorough  study  of  the  life  history, 
and  measures  of  control. 

W.  C.  O'Kane,  N.  H.  Agr.  Exp.  SU.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Hctntpttm 

34.  (S)  Green  soldier-bug  {Nexara  hUaris);  life  history  study  and  means  of  control 
in  peach  orchards. 

Assistant  of  H.  A.  Gossard,  Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

35.  (S)  False  tarnished  bug  {Lygus  im%tw  Say).  The  life  history,  habits,  and 
methods  of  control  of  this  pest  of  the  pear. 

H.  E.  Hodgkiss,  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  SU.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

36.  (S)  Chinch-bug;  life  history  and  means  of  control. 

W.  P.  Mint,  Springfield,  lU.,  and  L.  M.  Smith,  Carbondale,  111. 
Field  laboratories  of  the  HI.  State  Entomologist. 

37.  (H)  Chinch-bug  investigations  to  discover  practical  means  of  control,  based  on 
careful  life  history  studies. 

T.  J.  Headlce,  J.  M.  McCoUoch,  and  F.  B.  MilUken,  Kas.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Man- 
hattan, Kas. 

38.  (S)  Chinch-bug;  field  observations  on  abundance  and  measures  of  control. 
H.  A.  Gossard  and  assistances,  Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

39.  (S)  (irape  leaf-hopper;  life  history,  habits  and  means  of  control. 
F.  Z.  HarticU,  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Cteneva,  N.  Y. 

40.  MembraridK;  studios  in  development,  morphology*  and  embr>'ology. 
Hazel  Branch,  Univ.  of  Kas.,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

41.  (A)  Psyllida.    Ecological  studies  and  descriptions  of  PsffUidtt  of  New  England. 
Edith  M.  Patch,  Me.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Orono,  Me. 

42.  (S)  Pear  psylla.  To  determine  more  efficient  methods  of  control;  attention  is 
being  given  Ui  the  efTects  of  the  various  elements  of  the  en\'ironment  on  lar\*al  activ- 
ities. 

H.  E.  Hodgkiss  and  P.  J.  Parn>tt,  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  CSeneva,  N.  Y. 

43.  (.\)  Aphitiidd.     I*>ologica]  studies  of  the  AphiduUt  of  Maine. 
Edith  M.  Patch,  Me.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Orono.  Me. 

44.  (.\  &  II)  AphiduUt.  Investigations  of  the  .4 /)Ai<ii'iiv  of  Colorado;  studios  of 
life  histories,  food  plants  and  moans  of  control. 

C.  P.  (lillctte  and  assistants,  Colo.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

45.  ( H)  The  cotton  or  melon  aphis  {Aphi*  goMypii):  life  hbitor>',  habits  and  moans 
of  control. 

Wilmon  NowoU  and  assistantfi,  Tex.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  College  Station,  Tex. 

46.  {\)  Melon  aphis  {Afthin  gowypit)  |»anisitos.  Stutlios  of  the  |iarasitos  of  the 
melon  aphis,  their  n4ative  importance,  othor  hosts,  ami  possibility  of  artificially 
increasing  those  parasites. 

L.  Bruner  and  M.  H.  Swenk,  Nebr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

47.  (S)  Com  root-aphis;  Ufe  histor>',  habitj*  and  moans  of  control. 

W.  P.  Hint,  fiekl  laborator>'  of  lU.  Sute  Entomokigist,  Springfiekl,  111. 
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48.  (H)  Green-bug  (Toxaptera  graminum).  An  investigatioii  of  field  spimying  for 
incipient  outbreaks;  supplemental  to  project  number  100. 

T.  J.  Hcadlee  and  F.  B.  MiUiken,  Kas.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,   Manhattan,    Km. 

49.  (A)  Woolly  aphis.  A  general  study  with  special  reference  to  its  relation  to 
other  forms  of  the  same  species  native  in  Arkansas  and  to  the  immunity  of  Northeni 
Spy  trees. 

Paul  Hayhurst,  Ark.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

50.  (S)  Woolly  aphis. 

L.  M.  Smith,  field  laboratory  of  111.  State  Entomologist,  Caibondaley  m. 

51.  Woolly  aphis;  experience  in  methods  of  control  on  nursery  stock. 
H.  B.  Hungerford,  Univ.  of  Kas.,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

52.  (S)  Woolly  aphis. 

E.  L.  Worsham,  State  Entomologist,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

53.  Woolly  aplus;  experiments  with  different  solutions  for  control. 

T.  B.  Symons  and  O.  G.  Babcock,  Md.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  College  Park,  Md. 

54.  (S)  Woolly  aphis;  spra>'ing  nursery  stock.  (Cooperation  State  Nunery 
Inspector.) 

H.  A.  Gossard,  Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

55.  (A)  Citrus  white-fly;  a  study  of  its  biology  and  measures  of  control.  Study  is 
now  being  given  to  determine  the  causes  of  natural  mortality. 

J.  11.  Watson,  tla.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

56.  (H)  Scale  insects  of  Texas. 

\\'ilmon  Xewcll  and  assistants,  Tex.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  College  Station,  Tex. 

57.  fS)  Fruit  scales;  life  histor>'  studies  and  means  of  control. 

C.  Gonion  Hewitt,  Div.  Entomolog>',  Can.  IX^pt.  Agr.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

58.  San  Jo.m''  scale* ;  mcthcMLs  of  control. 

A.  J.  Spanglcr,  Tnivcrsity  of  Kansas,  l-A\*Tence,  Kan. 

59.  ( S )  San  Josr  scale;  nieth<Mi.M  of  control  with  Hmc  .sulphur  wash,  miscible  oils  and 
other  .**pniys. 

T.  H.  Symons.  K.  N.  Corey,  O.  G.  Babcock,  M<l.  State  Hort.  Dept.,  College 
Park,  Md. 
W).  iS)  Terrapin  .scale;  same  as  pn>ject  59. 

Ifijmetwpti'ra 

it\.  (S)  Lan'h  !«awt1y  < Lijgmmnnatus  cn'rhiumii)  and  it.x  |)arasitefl.  European  and 
North  .\inenran'pi^'':i.Hites  an>  iM'ing  studiini  and  an  attempt  is  l)oing  made  to  intnxluce 
the  latter  fn»m  New  Kngland. 

C.  (lonlnn  Hewitt,  Div.  Kntomolog\-,  I)ept.  Agr.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
«t"J.   I^irrh  siiwflv. 

A.  <;    I{»i>r^ies.  Minn.  .Xjcr.  Kxp.  Sta.,  St.  .\ntlinny  Park,  Minn. 
fW<      S    (lurry  sawtly  li'af-mirier  '/Vo/»ri»/wi  rolhirift  Mac  (1.);  life  history,  habita, 

aihi  IlMtluMi-  nf  rnlitn>l  nf  this  liew  <*herr>-  |X*st . 

IV  .1.  r.irnjit.  N    \ .  Ajjr.  Kxp.  Sta.,  (l4-iieva,  N.  Y. 
♦»l.    /{rurf.itfihiiifu.-^  futttf'ri.s. 

\N  :irn-ti  \\  illi:im-i»ii.  Miim   Akf.  Kxp.  ."^ta  .  St.  .\iit}»ony  Park,  Minn. 
iV,'t    i  i.'ill-furiiiiiiK  in^-rt-  uf  K.'iii*<.'is  wit!)  »<|>»Ti:iI  n'frr«'iu*«'  to  (^ynipidtt. 

|{«i\    l'r:i''ir.  1  lUMT^ity  «»f  K;ifi-a"<.  Kaun-iH-e.  KaiiNis. 
♦  rfi     S    W  li»:it  jnitiT-uiinti:  th'!«i  «il»'M*i^a»if»ii-»  mi  ififa*<iin*>  nf  (*ontrol. 

II     \    <  in— .anl  ami  a-<i-»taiit>,  «  Miit»  \vix.  K\|»   Sta  .  \V«M»Mer.  Ohio. 
('»s.     A    itjn",'i       \  iimiioKraphir  n'visimi  of  tlii»  fatnily  nf  lirnronida  wiXli  apec]^ 
ref«-p-ii<«-  Til  It-  iM>iiiiMiiiii-  iiii|H»rtaiH'<>. 

\    h    <;:ihati.  Md    Akf.  Kxp   Sta,  Vu\Wv  Park.  M.l 
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69.  (A)  Parasites.  A  study  of  native  hymenopteroos  and  dipterous  parasites  of 
certain  Maine  insects,  with  experiments  in  rearing  and  propagation. 

O.  A.  Johannsen  and  Edith  M.  Patch,  Me.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Orono,  Me. 

70.  (H  &  S)  Ant  control,  especially  Poffonomyrmex  barbata  and  species  of  SolenojmM; 
tests  of  insecticides  and  repellents. 

A.  W.  Morrill,  Aris.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Phoenix,  Aris. 

71.  LarridcB.    A  study  of  the  biology  and  taxonomy  of  Kansas  Larrida. 

F.  X.  Williams,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

LepidopUra 

72.  (A)  Pine-tip  moth  (Retiniafrustratia);  life  history  and  means  of  control. 
L.  Bruner  and  M.  H.  Swenk,  Nebr.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

73.  (S)  Spruce  budworm  (Tortrix  fumiferana)  and  its  parasitic  means  of  control 
in  Quebec,  Eastern  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 

C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Div.  Entomology,  Can.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

74.  Garden  webworm;  a  study  of  distribution  and  control  in  Maryland,  especially 
on  alfalfa. 

O.  G.  Babcock,  Md.  State  Hort.  Dept.,  College  Park,  Md. 

75.  (H)  A  study  of  the  waxworm;  life  history,  habits  and  methods  of  control. 
Wilmon  Newell  and  assistants,  Tex.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  College  Station,  Tex. 

76.  (S)  Ermine  moths  of  apple  and  cherry.  A  study  of  life  histories,  habits,  and 
distribution  in  New  York  of  these  importer!  initects. 

P.  J.  Parrott,  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

77.  (S)  Codling  moth ;  studies  of  life  history  and  means  of  control  under  the  diverse 
conditions  found  in  various  part«  of  Arixona. 

A.  W.  Morrill,  Arix.  Hort.  Comm.  and  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Phoenix,  Arix. 

78.  (H)  Codling  moth;  investigations  of  life  history  and  means  of  control. 

G.  P.  Weldon,  Colo.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Fort  ColUns,  Cok). 

79.  (S)  Codling  moth;  a  study  of  spray  efficiency. 
E.  P.  Felt,  State  Entomobgist,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

80.  (S)  CodHng  moth.  A  study  of  life  history  and  orchard  tests  of  sprays.  (Co-op- 
eration of  Department  of  Horticulture  and  fruit  growers.) 

T.  J.  Headlee,  L.  M.  Peairs,  and  Rees  Hillis,  Kas.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Manhattan* 
Kas. 

81.  (S)  Codling  moth;  life  history  and  means  of  control. 
E.  L.  Worsham,  State  Entomologist,  Atlantic,  Ga. 

82.  (A)  Peach  tree  bon»r.  A  study  of  the  life  history  so  as  to  serure  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  itM  relation  to  environmental  conditions  in  Tennessee  as  a  basis  for  dev^p* 
ing  a  rational  method  of  control. 

E.  C.  Cotton,  Tenn.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

83.  (H  A  A)  Poach  tnt*  Ixirer;  Mtudies  of  life  history  and  means  of  control. 
Paul  Hayhurst,  Ark.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta..  Fayetteviik*,  Ark. 

84.  (H)  Peach  tree  borer;  life  history,  habits,  and  methods  of  control. 
Wilmon  Newell  and  assistants,  Tex.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  College  Station,  Tex. 

85.  Peai'h  tn*e  Ixirer:  life  history  and  means  of  control. 

T.  B.  Syniom*  and  E.  N.  Corey.  Md.  State  Hort.  IVpt.,  College  Park.  Md. 

86.  Pi»ach  tn«e  Ixirer;  Hfe  history  studies  and  tm^anM  of  control. 

C.  (lonlon  Hewitt.  I>iv.  Entomolog>',  Can.  D«i>t.  .\gr..  Ottawa.  Can. 

87.  Cutworms;  life  history  studi<*s  and  means  of  control. 

C.  (lonlon  Hewitt,  Div.  Entomokigy,  Can.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

88.  Com  budworm  (?  HelioUkiM  ohtoUta  Fab.);  experiments  in  control. 
Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.,  State  Entomologist,  Baleigh,  N.  C. 
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89.  Cora  earworai  (Heliothis  obsoleta  Fab.) .  A  study  of  the  life  history  and  methods 
of  control  on  cora  and  garden  truck. 

T.  J.  Headlee,  J.  W.  McColloch,  Kas.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Manhattan,  Kas. 

90.  Browntail  moth.  A  study  of  parasites  and  influence  of  local  and  other  condi- 
tions. 

C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Div.  Entomology,  Can.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Orthoptera 

91.  (H)  Walking  sticks  (Diaphereomera  femorata);  experiments  in  control. 
W.  E.  llumsey,  W.  Va.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

92.  (H  &  S)  Grasshopper  investigations;  studies  of  life  histories  of  Colorado  apecicv, 
food  plants,  and  remedial  measures. 

S.  A.  Johnson,  Colo.  Agr.  Exp.  8ta.,  Fort  Colhns,  Colo. 

93.  (S)  Grasshopper  control;  studies  of  poisoning,  cultivation,  mechanical  contri* 
vances,  and  artificial  spread  of  fungous  diseasas. 

L.   Bruner,   Xebr.   Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,   Lincoln,   Nebr. 

94.  Grasshopper  control. 

F.  L.  Washbura,  Minn.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

95.  (S)  Mole  cricket  {Scnpteriscus  didaciylus).  (In  codperation  with  Ga.  Agr. 
Exp.  Station.) 

E.  L.  Worsham,  State  Entomologist,  Atlanta^  Ga. 

96.  (S)  Tree  crickets.  A  study  of  the  life  histories,  habits,  and  methods  of  contiol 
of  0.  niveus  and  related  species. 

P.  J.  Parrott,  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Thynafiopttra 

97.  (S)  Thrips  in  ren»aL*.  The  sjH*cies  around  Ottawa  are  lx»ing  studied  as  various 
species  an*  [)n»s<'nt  tlmiughout  Cannula 

C.  (lonion  Hewitt,  Div.  Entomolog>',  Can.  IVpt.  Agr.,  Ottawa,  Can. 
9S.  (S)  Pear  thrips  iEuthrips  pi/ri  Daniel);  life  history,  habits,  diiftribution  in  New 
York  litni  m«'th<Kl.s  of  control. 

P.  .1.  Parn»tt,  N.  Y.  Agr.  Kxp.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
W.  (H  <V  S)  Oningo  thrips.     Investigation  of  injar>',  seasonal  history  and  method 
of  wmtrol  in  Salt  River  Valley. 

A.  W.  Morrill,  .Ariz.  Hort.  C'omm.  and  .\gr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Phoenix,  Aril. 

(truvrnl   SuhjirtM 

KK).  I A  tV  Si  Inv(*stigutions  to  dotrnnine  th«»  iN^aring  of  climatic  factors  u|>on  the 
life  crMiioiny  of  the  IIcsMaii  Hv  and  plant  lice  injurious  to  wheat  and  com,  inelu«linc 
(l<'t<-riiini:iTinii  of  iiiaxi.'niiin,  optinuini,  and  ntiniinum  conditions  of  tem|x»raturr, 
ni<»i-tiip*.  -uiilmlit,  ffsni  >upply,  etc. 

r  .1    Hi  :i«ll«-<  mv\  -tudrnt  assistants,  Kas.  Agr.  Kxp.  Sta.,  Manhattan,  Kas. 
ini     A  -.tii.iN  nf  tin-  iriHiH'fnM'  <»f  tcni|M>nitun*  and  in(»i.'*tun*  on  insect  developmmt . 

l{iil»\   M«»-fnnl,  liuMT^ity  of  Kan.><:is.  I^iwn-ncc,  Kas. 
1(12     ."^     Hn-«-«liim  in\r.*.tii::itioii.     An  invc.>.t ideation  to  extend  the  knowk«d|CP  of 
til*'  \:i\s:-  oi  h\l>n<li/;itioti  and  to  di.M'over  how  to  di<«tnH»  the  nic*chanism  of  trans* 
mi-'-ion  ot   rli.ir;i.  ti-r-  -o  That   mw  .•.|MTi<'>  may  U-  phhIiunhI.      Tettigintr  uattl    for 
mat*  rial 

U    K    NalMiiir-  aiitj  -tuih-nt  as>i*itants,  Ka**.  Akf.  Kxp.  Sta.,  Manhattan,  Kas. 
in.i       \     .\  -ftitix  t»i  inheritance  of  the  honry-lw**. 
\N  ilmoii   Nrw.'ll.   IlariMT  Dean  and  K.     H.    l*add«M*k,    Tex.    Agr. 
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104.  (S)  Shade  and  forest  tree  insect  investigations;  with  special  attention  to  the 
elm  leaf-beetle. 

E.  P.  Felt,  SUte  Entomolopst,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

105.  (S)  Park  and  truck  garden  insect  investigations, 

D.  K.  McMillan,  Fiekl  laboratory  of  111.  State  Entomologist,  Chicago,  111. 

106.  (S)  Insect  Pests  of  alfalfa.  Data  is  being  gathered  for  a  monographic  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  which  includes  general  collecting  and  life  history  studies. 

L.  Bruner,  M.  H.  Swenk  and  assistants,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Incidental  to  Insect  Control 

107.  (A)  The  use  of  carbon  disulphide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  gases  as  insecticide 
fumigants. 

W.  E.  Hinds  and  assistants,  Ala.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Auburn,  Ala. 

108.  (A)  Control  of  root  maggots.  An  investigation  of  the  means  of  control  of 
soil-inhabiting  insects,  including  rate  and  extent  of  diffusion  of  gases  and  liquid 
insecticides  in  various  types  of  soils,  and  their  effect  on  animal  and  plant  life. 

W.  C.  O'Kane,  N.  H.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Durham,  N.  H. 
100.  (A)  A  study  of  the  physiological  effect  of  lead  arsenate  on  weevils  of  the  order 
Rhyricophora. 

Wilmon  Newell,  Harper  Dean,  and  F.  B.  Paddock,  Tex.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  College 
Station,  Tex. 

110.  (S)  Effect  of  dipping  nursery  stock  in  various  insecticides  to  determine  the 
influence  on  the  trres  and  on  the  insects. 

T.  B.  Symons  and  E.  N.  Corey,  Md.  State  Hort.  Dept.,  College  Park,  Md. 

111.  (S)  Spraying  apples  to  d€*termine  exact  limitations  of  different  insecticides  in 
practical  use  on  some  200  acres  of  orchards  in  various  |>arts  of  Ohio;  largely  demon- 
stmtional.     (In  cooperation  with  horticultrual  an<i  botanical  departments.) 

H.  A.  Ctossard  and  assistants,  Ohio  Agr.  Ex|).  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

112.  (S)  Spraying  peachi*s,  plums  and  cherries  on  50  acres  of  orchards  in  various 
parts  of  Ohio  to  determine  methods  of  control  of  insects  and  diseases  in  practical 
orchard  o()erations;  largely  demonstrational.  (In  coi'iperation  with  horticultural  and 
botanical  de|)artments.) 

H.  A.  CioHsard,  and  assistants,  Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

113.  Experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  some  commonly  use<l  sprays  on  the 
apple. 

S.  J.  Hunter,  A.  T.  Walker,  and  A.  J.  Spangler,  VnivfTRity  of  Kansas,  Ijiwrence, 

114.  (S)  LiiiHMtulphur  and  other  prp|mrations  with  lead  arsenate  compared  with 
Bordeaux  iiiixtunv     (In  c<K>|M*nition  with  liotanical  (i€*|>artment.) 

W.  K.  lirittoii,  Conn.  .Xgr.  Kxp.  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Omn. 

115.  KfTiM't  of  ttn*<'niral  sprays  on  Ktork. 

C.  S.  S|MK)ner,  Minn.  Agr.  Kxp.  Sta.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 
lU).  (S)  Study  of  M|)ra\ing  machiner>*. 
.VsxiMtants  of  H.  A.  Ctossani,  Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

117.  (J^)  Kx|M'rinients  in  c<im|)arative  efficiency  of  tn*atment  of  mills  and  granaries 
by  heat  ami  hydnicyanic  acid  gaf(,  with  Ufe  historv'  stuilit*)*  of  granar>*  pests. 

Aj«(iMtants  of  H.  .\.  (rtwsanl,  Ohio  Agr.  Kxp  Sta.,  W<ioster,  Ohio. 

118.  (A)  Ston*ii  grain  and  mill  insert  invi*}(tigations,  to  discover  practical  methods 
of  ctmtn)l,  with  life  histor>'  studies. 

(t<x).  A.  Dc^an  and  student  assistants,  Kas.  Agr.  Esp.  Sta.,  Manhattan,  Kas. 
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VACATION  NOTES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

By  W.  E.  Britton,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  spend  two  weeks  of  his  vacation, 
July  8  to  July  22,  1911,  in  the  town  of  Jay,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  at 
an  altitude  of  over  1,000  feet.  The  following  entomological  observa- 
tions were  made  there,  and  most  of  the  species  herein  mentioned  were 
collected. 

Acres  of  alders  on  the  hillsides  and  along  streams  had  been  defoliated 
by  the  alder  flea-beetle,  Haltica  bimarginata  Say  (^^alni  Harr.).  In 
some  cases  the  bushes  were  bare,  but  usually  the  network  of  the  leaves 
still  remained,  and  turning  brown  gave  them  the  appearance  of  ha>ing 
been  scorched  by  fire.  The  adult  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the 
genus  Haliica,  is  dark  blue  and  with  a  longitudinal  fold  on  the  outer 
margins  of  the  ^ing  covers. 

Another  and  smallfT  flea-l)eetle,  Phyllodeda  vittellincc  Linn,  (  —  m/- 
gatissima  Linn.)  was  feeding  upon  the  terminal  leaves  of  low-growing 
willows  along  the  banks  of  the  Ausable  River. 

The  forest  t(»nt  caterpillar,  Malacosoma  disstria  Hubn.,  had  evidently 
been  quite  abundant  earlier  in  the  season,  as  the  separate  empty 
cocoons  w(»n?  present  on  the  trunk  of  nearly  ever>'  tree,  including 
pines,  and  on  f(*n('es  and  stontr  walls.  ()n  the  under  side  of  large 
branches  of  uj)pl(»  trees  one  could  se(»  patches  five  or  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter of  the  cast  skins  or  molts  of  tlie  caterpillars.  These  trees  also 
showed  that  considerable  eating  had  been  done  by  the  caterpillars 
earlier  in  the  season  befon*  the  trees  had  cea«ed  gro'^iing. 

The  underbrush  in  the  j)ine  woods,  near  the  \^Titer'8  cabin,  was 
commonly  infested  by  a  soft  scali',  probably  Lecanium  corni  Bouch^. 
The  l)n»wn  empty  shells  w<'re  still  clinging  to  the  twigs,  and  the  young 
wer«*  wrll  estaMished  along  the  veins  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  on  the 
bark  of  the  twi^s.  Many  twigs  and  some  small  bushes  had  already 
be«]i  killrd  liy  this  insect,  whieh  was  noti(*ed  on  elm,  hazel,  hop  hom- 
lH:ini  or  in»nwo«Ml.  >n^rar  maple,  yellow  birch,  ))a]>er  birch,  choke 
rlM-rry.  l>l:i<k  rh<Try  ;ni<l  l»ird  or  j)i>jeon  rherry. 

(»\>ttr  -lull  -ralr  \\;i>  iihiuidant,  and  one  seriib  apple  in  a  pasture 
had  Imih  kiihd  «nitriuht   l»y  it. 

In  i-iiMil'inu  Mount   W  ainwrit^ht   M»ne  of  tin-  lesser  p<'aks)  I  noticed 
a  i»a]Mi    I  ill  ill   whirh   had   Immti  attarkejl  l»y  the  l>ronze  birch   Inirer 
.t;;'  /'■'■  »ihi"i.    tiiiix.  tin-  -spiral  ridi:«'>  i-ausfii  hy  the  tunneling  of  the 
larv.i    -luivvjim  pr««iiiiiiiiitl\  on  tin-  uppi-r  l»ranrhrs. 

in  the  tii'hN  and  ]»a>turi>  the  grass  was  l»eing  «h*.stroyed  by  hordes 
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of  grasshoppers^  the  most  abundant  species  seemingly  being  Camnida 
peUucida  Scudd. 

Collecting  in  this  region  was  especially  poor  because  of  the  extreme 
drought,  which  was  the  most  severe  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
residents.  In  the  Lepidoptera,  the  Mourning  Cloak,  Euvanessa  anii^ 
opa  Linn,  and  the  Compton  Tortoise  Grapta  j^lbum  Boisdv.  &  Lee, 
Hadena  arctica  Boisdv.  and  Epizeuxis  lubricalis  Geyer  were  very  com- 
mon in  the  pine  woods  around  the  cabins.  The  imported  cabbage 
butterfly  Pontia  (PierU)  rap<v  Linn,  and  P.  napi  Linn,  were  both  rather 
abundant.  Polygonia  faunus  Edw.  and  P.  progne  Cram,  flitted  about 
the  cabin  among  the  pine  trees,  and  a  few  specimens  were  taken. 
The  rarest  capture,  perhaps,  was  a  perfect  female  specimen  of  Pltisia 
balluca  Geyer,  which  was  brought  to  me  one  day  by  the  landlady^  who 
found  it  in  the  house.  I  afterwards  found  a  fresh  wing  of  the  same 
species  at  the  foot  of  a  large  pine,  showing  that  tragedies  occur  in 
entomology. 

Five  specimens  of  Caripeta  angustiorata  Walk,  and  one  of  C.  divisata 
Walk,  were  taken,  and  amongst  the  lot  are  several  small  geometrids, 
some  of  which  have  not  yet  been  identified.  Few  noctuids  were 
collected. 

In  the  Diptera,  which  were  mostly  common  species,  there  was  a 
single  example  each  of  Dasyllis  poaticata  Say  and  Psilocephala  rufi- 
ventria  Loew. 

In  the  Coleoptera  Leptura  canadensis  Oliv.  was  common  flying 
about  in  the  pine  woods,  and  Typocerus  veliUinus  Oliv.  was  abundant 
on  flowers  of  Spiraa  salicifolia.  One  example  of  Cicindeh  longilabris 
Say  was  captured.  One  specimen  each  of  Bupreatia  macuKventris  Say, 
Corymbites  cmpennis  Kirby,  and  a  female  ^)ecimen  of  Odonictua  obc- 
sua  LrC,  the  latter  originally  de«cribe<l  from  California,  were  kindly 
identifi(  d  for  me  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Frost. 

A  number  of  interesting  insects  in  other  orders  were  also  colliH'ted, 
but  many  of  these  are  still  undetermined. 


Elm  Leaf  Beetle  (GaUruceUa  luttola  Mull.).  Thin  pmt  htm  brrn  exontKi vrly 
abundant  and  destructive  the  pant  aetuaon  on  Long  LUand,  throughout  the  Huilwm 
valley  and  in  other  Bcctionn  of  the  fttate  where  it  ha^  become  entaltlii^'d.  The 
elniii  in  many  villagOB  were  so  nerioutdy  affected  that  practically  all  the  l<*avf•^  witb 
dcMtroyod  by  mid^nummer.  Thi»  xeriouM  injur>'  alsto  occurred  on  gnm|»(  (if  Wni.**  tir 
even  roadHide  tnits  in  the  country.  It  in  undoubtedly  true  that  the  damagt'  ^'m 
greatly  accentuated  by  drought,  yet  it  Mcemn  ver>'  probable  that  autom(i)>ilc!4  and 
trolley  cars  have  l)een  important  factors  in  diKthbuting  an  othem'iw  k>cal  though 
ver>'  proUfic  im^ect  and,  an  a  consequence,  are  indirectly  rn«{Hin.<«ible. 

E  P.  FkiT. 
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NEW  SPECIES  OF  GALL  MIDGES 

By  E.  P.  Felt,  Albany,  A'.  Y. 

(CofUinued  from  poQe  484) 

Lepios\fna  quercus  n.  sp.  Male.  Length  9  mm.  AnteniUD  extending  to  the 
third  abdominal  segment,  rather  thickly  haired,  pale  yellowish;  13  segmenta,  the 
fifth  ^%ith  a  stem  about  three  fourths  the  length  of  the  subcylindric  basal  enlange- 
ment,  which  latter  has  a  length  one  fourth  greater  than  its  diameter,  is  distinctly 
swollen  subapically  and  bean*  a  rather  thick  subapical  band  of  long,  stout  sets; 
twelfth  Hcgment  subcylindric,  slightly  expanded  and  with  a  length  neariy  twice 
its  diameter,  the  thirteenth  slightly  fused  with  the  preceding,  subcylindric, 
apirally  a  short,  stout  knob.  Palpi  uniarticulate,  the  one  segment  with  a 
length  about  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter,  tai>ering.  Mesonotum  shin- 
ing reddish  brown.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  pale  orange.  Abdomen  mostly 
pale  whitish  yellow,  yellowish  basally,  the  genitalia  fuscous.  The  very  nar^ 
row  wings  hyaline,  ^ith  a  thick  fringe,  the  latter  having  a  length  about 
half  the  width  of  the  wing;  subcosta  unites  with  costa  near  the  basal  half; 
the  nf*arly  straight  thini  vein  extends  toward  the  apex  of  the  wing,  becon&ing 
obsolete  at  the  distal  fifth;  the  simple  fifth  vein  joins  the  posterior  margin  ncmr  the 
basal  lialf ;  each  vein  with  sparse*,  long  setie.  Halteres  |)ale  yellowish,  reddish  orange 
apically.  Legs  a  nearly  uniform  {Mile  straw,  rather  thickly  haired,  .\nterior  meta- 
tarsus with  :i  length  two  and  one-half  times  its  diameter,  the  second  negmcmt  twice  the 
length  of  th<'  first,  the  thini  alM>ut  thn^e  fourths  the  length  of  the  second,  the  fcmrth 
thnt'  fourtlis  the  length  of  the  thini  and  the  fifth  one  half  longer  than  the  fourth. 
Claws  sli'nd<T.  evenly  <Mirvo<l.  simple.  th(*pulvilli  alxmt  half  the  length  of  th<'  rlawn. 
(M-nitaliu:  h:L»al  v\ii>\i  S4'gin<'nt  long,  stout,  obliquely  truncate;  terminal  clasp 
H'giiicnt  loiiK.  gn>atly  swollen  apically.  a  distinct  spur;  dorsal  plate  short,  hroailly 
ami  nuimily  rmargiiiatr.  th«*  IoIm»s  bntadly  n>und<Mi,  rhitinizi'd,  s<»tose;  vcmtml  plate 
long,  broad,  hnmdly  n>un<i«Tl. 

RcanMl    from    <hM*aying  hmI  oak  hark  taken  at    Nassau,    N.    Y. 
Tmm'  (\   a210S. 

AsphinuiijUn  t ufmtnrii  n.  sp.  MtiU.  —  l.A'ngth  3  mm.  .Antenna*  light  brown: 
foiirti^'ii  M'^iiicnts.  Palpi:  the  first  S4'gin('nt  is  irn>^ilar,  with'  a  length  about  tmirr 
its  •Ii.'iiiMtir.  thr  Hi-ninl  loim.  taiM-riii^  distally  and  with  a  length  fully  five  tiiiifv 
ito  •liaiiK-tcr.  McHtiintiiin  dark  )>n>uii.  Sciitrlluin  and  fxist scutellum  pn>l>ah|y 
fu-«iiii>  \r|ln\M^li.  AlMiiiiiicri  ilark  hmwn.  thickly  clutlnnl  with  light  hairs.  Wing^ 
li\;iliiM-.  lovta  il;irk  hmwn.  IlaltiTcs  yellowish  Inisally.  fus<"ous  apically.  I^^id«: 
ft»\;i  arni  tin-  l».i>;il  twn  third?-  of  friimra  yclIowi>h.  the  dlMal  |M>rtion  of  f«»ni«ira« 
tiln;i  :iip1  tiir^i  ilark  l»ri»v\ii.  f\c»'pt  tin*  y«'lln\vi'»h  til»ia',  iiarmwly  fuscuus  apiraJIv, 
«if  th«'  |Mi>;rnnr  Nu-.  whiif  tin-  !ir»t  t;ir»'al  si-minntH  and  the  basal  three  fourths^  «if 
thf  -iioimI  art-  >-il\«r\  uliifiv  ( Irmtalia.  l>a.-al  clasp  si-gment  gn*atly  swcdien: 
tiriiiin.il  •  l;»-fi  -*i:riicn'  -ln»rT.  ^tmi^  Mthntatc;  ilur-^al  plate  divided,  the  lobes*  irreg* 
ii!irl\  nrhi'Jil.ir.  -jnr-*  Iv  m-im-.!-.  M-iitral  pl:it»-  d«fply  and  triangularly  inria«<d, 
f!i«    liilii  -  irp-nnl;irl\   niuii«i«ii  aiul  *pai><*ly  -i-tox-. 

y* tt.-ili  l.«iiurh  I  .'i  iiiiii.  Aiitiiiii:!'  (lark  hmwi),  the  thini  segment  having  a 
h'ti^tji  .iNiiit  -i\  iiiii«'s  It**  •haniitiT.  the  teniiiiial  .x^rgint*nt  globose.  Other  charactef* 
pr:utH':tUy  .i.-  in   the  male. 
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Reared  by  L.  H.  Weld  of  Illinois  from  a  green,  fleshy,  stem  gall 
on  white  snake  root,  Eupatorium  urticdrfolium  collected  at  Medina, 
N.  Y.     Allied  to  A.  helianthiflorw  Felt.     Type  C.     1288. 

Asphondylia  thalictri  n.  sp.  Male. — Length  3  to  3.5  mm.  Antenne  dark  brown; 
fourteen  segments,  the  third  with  a  length  about  five  times  its  diameter,  the  terminal 
segment  reduced,  with  a  length  about  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter  and  tapering 
to  a  conical  apex.  Palpi;  first  segment  subquadrate,  the  second  with  a  length  about 
four  times  its  diameter,  rather  stout,  the  third  one  fourth  longer  than  the  second, 
more  slender.  Mesonotum  a  dark  or  slaty  brown.  Scutellum  yellowish  brown, 
po8t«cutellum  reddish  brown.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  rather  thickly  clothed  with 
pale  yellowish  hairs.  Genitalia  fuscous.  Wings  hyaline,  costa  light  straw.  Haltcros 
yellowish  basally,  fuscous  or  reddish  brown  apically.  Cox»  and  femora  basally 
pale  straw,  the  distal  portion  of  femora  and  tibis  a  fuscous  straw,  the  tarsi  a  little 
darker.  Claws  rather  stout,  strongly  curved,  simple,  the  pulviUi  as  long  as  the  claws. 
Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment  stout,  terminal  clasp  segment  short,  greatly  swollen, 
bidentato;  dorsal  plate  short,  divided,  the  lobes  broadly  orbicular  and  coarsely 
setose;  ventral  plate  narrowly  divided,  the  lobes  narrowly  triangular  and  thickly 
setose;  style  short,  stout. 

Reared  from  distorted  seed  capsules  of  Thalictrum  collected  by 
Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke,  Magnolia,  Mass.  Allied  to  A.  hydrangece  Felt. 
Type  C.     a2211. 

HmggmannieUa  mexicana  n.  sp.  ^fQ^e. — Length  2  mm.  First  antennal  segment 
slightly  <)l>conic,  with  a  length  twice  its  diameter,  the  second  subcylindric,  with  a 
length  a  little  less  than  it«  diameter,  other  segments  missing.  Palpi;  first  segment 
irregularly  triangular,  the  second  rectangular,  with  a  length  over  three  times  its 
width,  the  thini  a  little  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  second.  Mesonotum 
reddish  brown,  the  submedian  lines  slaty,  sparsely  haired.  Scutellum  >'elk>wtsh, 
brownij<h  subapically,  sparsely  haired;  postscutellum  reddish  brown.  Abdomen 
rather  thickly  haired,  dark  brown.  Wings  rather  thickly  haired,  hyaline,  except 
for  the  rather  fuscous  subcostal  cell;  costa  yellowish  brown,  subcosta  uniting  there- 
with at  the  basal  thinl,  the  third  v(*in  at  the  apex,  the  fifth  at  the  distal  fourth,  ita 
branch  near  the  basal  half.  Ilalteres  yellowish  transparent,  slightly  fuscous  sub- 
apically. Coxfl"  fuscous  yellowish,  the  anterior  femora  and  tibie  mostly  dark  brown, 
the  t:irsi  yclIi)wi.Hh  bn)W'n;  the  middle  and  posterior  femora  >'eUowrish  brown,  with 
the  di^ttil  fourth  fuMcous;  the  |M>sterior  tibijr  dark  brown,  the  posterior  tarsi  with 
the  first  M^iiit'nt  white  an<l  the  w'cond  to  fifth  yellowish:  claws  rather  long,  slender, 
slightly  rurvi^i.  Himple,  the  pulvilli  rudimentar>'.  (Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segmtmt 
gn^atly  nwolh^n,  stout  a;*  in  Asphondylia:  tenuinal  clasp  segment  short,  stout  as  in 
Ai<phondylia  but  with  the  heavily  rhitiniKnl  a|x*x  pectinate;  domal  plate  short, 
einargiiiute,  the  IoIm^s  broadly  mundeti,  other  organs  indistinct. 

Roared  from  an  irregular  stem  gall  on  wait-a-hit,  probably  P\$onia 
aculeata  rollected  l)y  Dr.  E.  A.  Schwarz  at  Tampico,  Mexico.  T}7>e 
C.  a2ll9. 

CorUarihM  Hpirarina  n.  sp.  .l/air.  — licngth  l.2o  mm.  Antenna"  yellowish  brown; 
fouit«iM  >,>){iiif>nts,  the  fifth  having  the  basal  |M>rti<in  of  the  stem  with  a  length  one 
fourth  greater  than  its  diameter,  the  distal  part  with  a  length  two  and  one  fourth 
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times  its  diameter;  each  enlargement  subgloboee,  with  a  qMUve  subbttBal  wiiGrl  of 
moderately  stout  setse  and  a  circumfilum,  the  loopB  of  the  latter  rather  stout  and 
extending  to  the  succeeding  enlargement;  terminal  segment  having  the  basal  portioii 
of  the  stem  with  a  length  about  ti^ice  its  diameter,  the  distal  enliuigeinent  produced, 
fusiform,  with  a  length  about  twice  its  diameter.  Palpi;  first  eciftiuent  stout, 
swollen  distally,  second  rectangular,  with  a  length  nearly  three  times  its  diameter, 
the  third  one  third  longer  than  the  second,  more  slender,  the  fourth  one  fourth  Umger 
than  the  third,  somewhat  dilated.  Mesonotum  slaty  brown.  Scutellum  reddish, 
thickly  setose;  postscutellum  reddish  brovtu.  Abdomen  sparsely  setose,  a  nearly 
uniform  yellowish  red.  Wings  hyaline,  costa  yellowish  brown,  the  thud  vein  unit- 
ing ^ith  the  margin  just  beyond  the  apex  of  the  wing.  Haltcres  reddish  bn>wn, 
yelkmish  apically.  Coxa;  slaty  brown;  femora,  tiblie  and  tarsi  reddish  yellow,  the 
femora  and  tibioD  somewhat  darker  apically;  claws  slender,  evenly  cur%-ed,  the 
pulvilli  as  long  as  the  claws.  (lenitalia;  basal  clasp  segment  moderatoly  stout; 
terminnl  cla^^p  segment  stout,  moderately  long;  dorsal  plate  short,  triangularly 
eniarginate,  the  k>bes  broadly  rounded,  setose;  ventral  plate  deeply  and  triangularly 
emarginate,  the  lobes  slender  and  nant>wly  rounded  apically;  style  short,  tapering, 
subacute. 

Female. — Length  1.5  mm.  Antenna?  dark  brown;  fourteen  subeessile  segments, 
the  fifth  having  a  stem  al>out  one  mxth  the  length  of  the  subcylindric  basal  enlarge- 
ment, which  latter  has  a  length  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter,  ami  a  thick 
subupical  band  of  nhort,  stout  setje;  circumfili  well  developed,  rather  high;  terminal 
segment  cylindrir,  with  a  length  nearly  three  times  its  diameter  and  taporvig  to 
a  nurn)wly  rounded  ufK^x.  Palpi;  nearly  as  in  th(>  male.  Mesonotum  slaty  brown, 
the  y(>Il()\vish  siubniediun  lines  thickly  setose.  Scutellum  reddish  brown,  thickly 
s<>t<>s<-;  |M)stsrutrnuni  n>d(lish  l>n)\vn.  .\l)domen  nparsely  setose,  tlie  dorsal  scl« -rites 
dark  mMisli  hn»wn,  thi*  venter  n'ddif^h  orange.  Halteres  yellowish  brown.  Coxae 
slaty  l)n)wn.  l.e^n  innstly  y('U<)\vi.^h  bn»wn,  the  tibia'  and  tarsi  somewhat  darker 
api<'ally.  'V\\v  slfiider  ovi{M)r<it<>r  one  half  longer  than  the  body;  terminal  IoIm's  with 
a  lennth  six  tiine.s  the  width,  hubaeute,  sparwly  wtow. 

KranMl  fnun  ciihljaK^'-Hki*,  l)ii<l  palls  on  Spiraea  collected  hy  ^liss 
Cora  H.  Clark*',  at  Majniolia.  Mass.     'ry])e  (\  a2142. 

] >H'nnii iihmis  mrciilarum  li.  >\\.     F*  nmU .     Length  1.5  nun.     .Vntenna*  dark  brviwn* 
proKahlv  fniirtefii  M'^inent;^.  tli«'  tifih  with  a  .*'Teiii  alnMit  one  fourth  the  length  of  the 
i-\  liiniric  liu-al  •■iil.ir^eiiient.  which  hitter  ha.-  a  lermth  :ilM>ut  one  half  greater  than 
it-  il:;iMi#  itT.  a  f  hnk  >ul»ai»M"al  baini  of  >horter.  tine  >ef:e.     'Hie  circumfili   are   un- 
11-11. il  III  ili.tt  ili.'l»a>al  tiliirii  Im-ihI-  -tmimlv  towanl-  th»'  a|M'\  of  the  segment  ami  in 
."•I'lM-  ii.-':iii<-«-   .iii.-i-t<iiii(i-.i'-.  irp'^ularly,  tlir  (h>tal  eiriiiiiifih  hoK  rath«*r  high  UK>fw. 
I'mIpi;  tii-f  -«  L'riiirit  ^wl'ijiniirati-.  thi*  mm-ihuI  iiarri»wl\  «»\al,  the  third   re<'tangular 
wi'liM  li-i.L'tli  rn.iiK  tlipi   t!riti->  It"  liiaiiietfr.  t)ii-  t'lun'th  fii>ifonn  and  alMiut  a^  kmg 
;i-  •  lii   'li:!-!    \I«-fiii»*iiri.  •!  irk    lunwii.   tin-  -iiliiiniliaii   hrn-s  indistinct.     S^'uti^lluni 
ri.i.l:-li   l';<-\vri.   |mi-i -iii?i  ■!  .m   \»llii\\i-li.     .\liii«»Mi«'ii   'p.ir-i-ly  haired,  dark  l»rttu-n 
\\   Tii;-  I  >.t';i"  .  '•  -*a  pa!*-  \  t-IIitw  :-|i.  -jjluu-ta  nii:tini!  thi-n-willj  In^fore  the  hasial  half 
tl.'   •!   r-l  '.  ■  II  a*  ''m-  a|M\.  till-  ii:fh  .it  t||i-ih-ial  iMurMi.  i»-  hraiieh  m<ar  the  l>asal  half. 
I  •  u'-     I    .  if    »l"l'     \t:I"\\i-li    M.»Ti-[i  iit-rif .    thi-    runl-lli-    •  I  iw    at    N'jist    StoUt,    Strt>nslv 

•  iif.  ■■!.   i:  -i»  I  *  j'f.  Mil  |nil\  ill- .ili«iii»  hall  f  Im' It  tiL'Mii'M  III  ilaw>.    t)viiKMiit<ir  shtirt 
til.   '•  V  .  '.  il  I'. I..  -  i,air'.wl>  i»\  il,  with  .1  |iiii:r|i   il  '.iit  Twin-  tin-  width  and  thi<*k1v 

JVi  -ijiii:iM>  rcartil  from  a  >e:ilr  instct  l»y  .ViiKn.st  Hiisck  and  labeled 
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Diplosis  cocddarum  Mayagues,  Porto  Rico.    Loaned  for  study  by 
TJ.  S.  National  Museum.    Type  C.    970. 

DicrodiplosU  giileUei  n.  ep.  Female. — Length  nearly  2  mm.  Antenns  dark  brown, 
yellowish  basally;  fourteen  segments,  the  fifth  with  a  stem  one  fourth  the  length 
of  the  cylindric  basal  enlargement,  which  latter  has  a  length  about  thrice  its  diameter; 
terminal  segment  apically  with  a  short,  stout  process.  Palpi;  first  segment  sub- 
quadrate,  the  second  with  a  length  about  three  times  its  diameter,  the  third  a  little 
longer,  more  slender,  the  fourth  a  little  longer  than  the  third  and  somewhat  dilated. 
Mesonotum  slaty  brown,  the  submedian  lines  reddish  orange.  ScuteDum  brownish 
red,  postscutellum  dark  brown.  Abdomen  reddish  salmon,  l^^ng?  hyaline.  Costa, 
light  straw.  Haltercs  yellowish  basally,  reddish  apically.  Coxae  dark  reddish,  the 
femora  mostly  pale  straw;  tibis  fuscous  straw,  the  tarsi  slightly  darker.  Claws 
slender,  strongly  curved,  unidentatc,  the  pulviUi  a  Httle  longer  than  the  claws. 
Ovipositor  short,  the  terminal  lobes  with  a  length  about  throe  times  the  width, 
sparsely  setose. 

Reared  from  an  apical,  bud-like  deformity  on  Pinus  scapulorum. 
collected  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette,  Fort  Collins,  Col.  Allied  to  D. 
rubida  Felt.     Type  C.     a2205. 

MycodipUms  oaroUna  n.  sp.  Male. — Length  1.25  mm.  Antenns  pale  yellowish; 
fourteen  segments,  the  fifth  having  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem  with  a  length 
thrice  its  diameter,  the  distal  part  with  a  length  three  and  one  half  times  its  diameter; 
basal  enlargement  subglobose,  subbasal  whorl  rather  thick,  the  dreumfilom  with 
long  loops  extending  to  the  produced  distal  enlargement,  which  latter  has  a  length 
one  half  greater  than  its  diameter,  a  sparse  whorl  of  long  sets  and  subbasal  and 
subapical  circumfili,  the  loops  of  the  last  extending  to  the  apex  of  the  segment; 
terminal  segment  produced,  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem  with  a  length  five  times 
its  diameter,  the  distal  enlargement  cylindric,  with  a  length  nearly  four  times  its 
diameter  and  apically  a  long,  slender,  finger-like  process.  Palpi;  first  segment 
irregularly  subquadrate,  the  second  fusiform,  with  a  length  over  three  times  its 
diameter,  the  third  one  half  longer  than  the  second,  more  slender,  the  fourth  a 
Uttle  longer  than  the  third,  more  slender.  Body  pale  yellowish.  Wings  yellowish, 
costa  light  brown,  the  third  vein  uniting  with  the  margin  well  beyond  the  apex. 
Hal  tores  yellowish  transparent.  Legs  pale  yellowish;  daws  slender,  strongly  curved, 
tho  antonor  and  mid  unidentate,  the  pulvilli  shorter  than  the  claws.  Genitalia; 
basal  clasp  segment  rather  stout,  truncate;  terminal  clasp  segment  long,  swollen 
basally;  dorsal  plate  rather  short,  broad,  triangularly  emarginate,  the  lobes  broadly 
and  roundly  eniarginiite;  internal  and  external  angles  slightly  produced,  subequal 
and  HpanM'ly  »ctoee;  ventral  plate  long,  expanded  apically,  broadly  rounded  and 
finely  setose.  Harpeo  short,  subtriangular;  style  long,  tapering,  narrowly  rounded 
apically. 

Reared  by  Theodore  Pergande  from  leaves  of  LUium  superbum 
received  from  H.  P.  Kelsey,  Kawani,  N.  C.  Loaned  for  study  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  EIntomolog>\  Allied  to  A/,  robtisia  Felt.  T>'pe 
C.    976. 

MycodipUms  coccidircra  n.  sp.  Male. — Length  1  mm.  Antenn»  miastng.  Meso- 
notum  light  brown.    Scutellum  and  postscrutellum  vHlowish  brown.    Abdomen 
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reddish  brown.  Wings  hyaline,  costa  dark  brown,  the  third  vein  uniting  with  the 
margin  at  the  apex  of  the  wing.  Halteres  pale  yeUowish.  Lege  moist ly  a  fuseoui 
yellowish,  the  distal  tarsal  segments  somewhat  darker;  claws  rather  stout,  stroogtj 
curved,  the  anterior  unidentate,  the  pulvilli  rudimentary.  Genitalia;  baaal  cImmp 
segment  stout,  with  a  length  only  a  little  over  twice  its  diameter;  terminal  claip 
segment  short  and  relatively  stout;  dorsal  plate  short,  broad,  deeply  and  triangu- 
larly incised,  the  lobes  narrowly  rounded  and  sparsely  setose;  ventral  plate  modentdy 
long,  broad,  broadly  rounded  or  slightly  truncate  distally  and  sparsely  setose. 

Female. — Length  1  nmi.    Antenna;  reddish  brown,  the  basal  segments  yellowiRh; 
fourteen  segments,  the  fifth  with  a  stem  one  third  the  length  of  the  cylindrie  bsMl 
enlargement,  which  latter  has  a  length  about  one  half  greater  than  its  diameter, 
is  slightly  swollen  near  the  middle,  subbasal  whorl  sparse,  a  thick   subi^^ical  band 
of  long,  curved  sets.    Palpi;  first  segment  subquadrate,  with  a  length  one  fourth 
greater  than  its  width,  the  second  irregularly  suboval,  the  third  one  half  longer  than 
the  second,  slightly  expanded  distally,  the  fourth  about  as  long  as  the  third,  more 
slender.    Face  yellowish;  eyes  black.     Mesonotum  reddish  brown,  the  submedian 
lines  indistinct,  yellowish  brown.    Scutellum  and  postscutellum  yellowish.     Abdomen 
reddish    brown,  the  basal  segment   and  the  second  segment  lateraUy   yellowish. 
Wings  hyaline,  with  violaceous  reflections  in  certain  lights.     Halteres  yellowish. 
0)xa>  and  femora  basally  pale  straw,  the  femora  distally,  tibiae  and  tarsi  mostly 
reddish  brown;  claws  moderately  stout,  strongly  curved,  the  anterior  unidentate, 
the  pulvilli  rudimentary'.    Oviix)sitor  short,  the  terminal  lobes  narrowly  oval,  with 
a  length  nearly  t\iice  the  width. 

Reared  by  Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  from  the  ovisac  of  PtUvinaria 
urbtcola  taken  on  capsicum  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  W.  I.  and  lal>eled 
Diplosis  ciKcidarum  Ckll.  This  is  very  diflferent  from  what  we 
take  to  be  the  true  DipUmn  coccidarum  Ckll.,  a  species  reare<l  from 
Dactylopius.     Type  C.     9G9. 

M yrotii ftloHift  cucurhiUu-  n.  r*p.  Ftmale. — length  1  mm.  Antenna*  light  bfDwn; 
fourtf't'n  M'gincnt.^,  the  fifth  with  a  .stem  one  thinl  the  length  of  the  cylindrie  bai^ 
enhirgciiH'iit,  which  hitt<T  him  a  length  two  und  one  half  times  its  diameter;  Kul>baaal 
wh<»rl  8parH(\  subaincal  han<i  spares  Xhv  wtu'  stnmgly  cur\'ed;  t<*rminal  noiaiicnt 
pnMhir<><l,  the  haMiI  eiihirgcnient  with  a  h'ngth  four  times  its  diameter.  Apic-mlly 
then'  is  a  lon^,  fingcr-Hkr  process,  the  latttT  HW(»lIen  basally.  Palpi;  first  minnont 
Hub({u:wlrate.  the  m'i-oihI  narrowly  oval,  with  a  lerif^th  fully  twice  its  (lianiot<»r.  the 
thini  as  ion^  as  th<'  mm'oikI  and  the  fourth  a  little  longer  and  more  slender  than  the 
tliinl.  Mesonotum  yellowish  brown,  the  subuKnlian  lini'S,  scutellum  and  fHMtt* 
seutelliini  yellowish.  Alxloinen  ytOlowish  hniwn,  thickly  haired.  Winfcs  hyaline, 
costa  li^ht  straw,  the  thinl  vein  unitiiiK  wit.h  the  niaff^in  U'yond  the  apex,  lialtc^rrs 
whitish  tran>parent.  \j%>  a  variahle  yellowish  brown,  the  distal  tamal  H«*fcnieiita 
darker:  daws  \4Tv  lon^.  slcndiT,  evenly  curve<l.  the  anterior  and  mid  unidt^tatr, 
the  t(»oth  IniiK  and  >lenfl('r.  Ovipositor  >hort.  the  terminal  lolies  narrowly  oval  *tMf 
8jntr?M'ly  -I'to-M" 

Hiarrfl  hy  thr  latr  ('.  \'.  Hiley  from  onm^e  lan'a?  on  a  squash 
hiivinu  :i  curious  mu^jh.  fulvous  ai)i)eurance.  Loaned  for  8tu<ly  bv 
the  r.  S.  Htinau  of  Kntoniolo^y.     Tyix'  C.     {H'yOa, 

M •fiiMiif.lit.'.i'  ."f/irntf^n  n.  >\t.  Mall.  I.<'nKth  .\^  nnn  .  .\ntennie  liffht  brown* 
foijrt4'tti  M(rni«rit>.  the  tilth  havinic  the  h:i.>«:il  |M>rtion  of  the  stem  with  a  ImKtIi  twice 
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its  diameter,  the  distal  .part  with  a  length  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter; 
basal  enlargement  subglobose,  with  a  sparse  subbasal  whorl  of  stout  set®  and  a 
subapical  circumfilum,  the  loops  hardly  extending  beyond  the  tip  of  the  swelling, 
the  distal  enlargement  with  a  length  one  half  greater  than  its  diameter,  a  rather 
thick  whorl  of  slender  set®  and  subbasal  and  subapical  circumfili,  the  loops  of  the 
latter  extending  to  the  apex  of  the  segment.  Palpi;  first  segment  subquadrate,  the 
second  with  a  length  three  times  its  diameter,  the  third  a  httle  longer  than  the  second, 
more  slender,  the  fourth  a  little  longer  than  the  third,  somewhat  dilated.  Mesonotum 
reddish  brown,  the  submedian  lines  yellowish.  Scutcllum  yellowish,  postscutellum 
yellowish  brown.  Abdomen  rather  thickly  haired,  dark  reddish  brown.  Wings 
hyaline,  costa  light  brown,  the  third  vein  uniting  with  the  margin  a  little  before  the 
apex.  Halteres  whitish  transparent.  Femora  and  tibiae  a  light  straw,  the  tarsi 
mostly  light  brown,  the  distal  segments  somewhat  darker;  claws  long,  slender, 
evenly  curved,  the  anterior  and  mid  prq|[>ably  unidentato,  the  pulvilli  as  long  as 
the  claws.  Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment  long,  slender,  truncate;  terminal  clasp 
segment  rather  long  and  slender;  dorsal  plate  short,  deeply  and  triangularly  emargi* 
nate,  the  lobes  triangular  and  sparsely  setose;  ventral  plate  k>ng,  broad,  broadly 
truncate  and  sparsely  setose  apically.  Harpes  rather  stout,  tapering,  coarsely 
spined  apically;  style  long,  tapering  to  a  narrowly  rounded  apex. 

Female. — Length  1  mm.  Antenna*  light  brown;  fourteen  segments,  the  fifth 
having  a  stem  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  cylindric  basal  portion,  which  latter  has 
a  length  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter  and  sparse  subbasal  and  subapical 
whorls  of  stout  set®.  Palpi  probably  as  in  the  nude.  Mesonotum  yellowish  brown. 
Scutellum  yellowish,  postscutellum  yellowish  brown.  Abdomen  reddish  brown,  the 
basal  segments  yellowish.  OWpositor  short,  terminal  lobes  narrowly  lanceolate,  with 
a  length  fully  twice  the  width,  thickly  setose. 

Roared  from  oats  without  any  indication  as  to  locality  or  date. 
Loaned  for  study  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology.     Type  C.  955. 

y'oungamyia  quercina  n.  sp.  Mtdr. — Length  2  mm.  Antenn®  reddish  bniwn; 
fourtct*n  segments,  the  fifth  tnnodose,  the  two  portions  of  the  stem,  each  with  a 
length  alx)ut  two  and  one  half  times  the  diameter;  basal  enlargement  subglob(M«e, 
with  a  thick  subbasal  whorl  of  long,  stout  seta*  and  a  subapical  cirrumfilum.  the 
loo|)s  extending  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  distal  enlargement,  which  latter  is  deeply 
though  narrowly  constricted  near  the  basal  third,  has  subbasal  and  subapical  whorls 
of  long,  stout  sets  and  similar  circumfifi,  the  loops  of  the  distal  circumfilum  extending 
to  the  tip  of  the  segment;  terminal  segment  greatly  produced,  the  basal  portion  of 
the  stem  \^ith  a  length  six  timers  its  diameter,  the  distal  enlargement  greatly  pnidurt^l, 
strongly  oonMriotcci  near  the  basal  thini,  and  apically  with  along,  finger-like  pn>c<*s8 
with  A  length  fully  fnx  tim<*s  its  diameter  an<l  but  slightly  swollen  basally.  Palpi; 
first  segment  KiilMiuminite.  the  MM*ond  with  a  length  five  times  its  diameter,  the  third 
and  fourth  more  slender,  eiirh  a  little  shorter  than  the  second.  Mesonotum  light 
yellowish  refl.  Seutelluni  and  (Kistseutellum  |»ale  yellowish.  .^Ulomen  spars<'ly 
hainnl,  a  variable  yi'llowlsh  brt)wn.  the  distal  segments  somewhat  darker.  Wings 
hyaline,  costa  light  bniwn.  IIalten*s  |>ale  yelk>wish.  I^egs  a  nearly  uniform  light 
brown;  claws  stout,  strongly  curv'tnl.  unidentate.  the  puhnUi  about  two  thinis  the 
length  of  the  claws,  (ienitalia:  basal  clasp  s(*gnient  short,  stout,  truncate,  the  basal 
lobe  round(*d;  terminal  clasf)  segment  one  half  k>nger  than  the  l>asal,  king,  stout, 
cur>'ed;  dorsal  plate  broadly  and  triangularly  emarginate,  the  k>be««  sfiarsely  setose 
intiTnally;  ventral  plate  rather  short,  stout,  broaiily  roun<led  and  thickly  setose 
apically.     Har|)eM  thickly  setose:  style  long,  stout.  ex|>anile«l  distally. 
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Reared  by  Theodore  Pergande  from  lobulate  leaf  galls  on  runxung 
oak,  Quercus  pumila  collected  by  Mr.  Koeble  at  Donner,  Cal.  Loaned 
for  study  by  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.    Type  C.     1009. 

Youngomyia  vemoniae  n.  sp.  Male. — Length  2  mm.  Aniemue  pale  yeUowiah; 
fourteen  sefqnents,  the  flagellate  ones  trinodose,  the  fifth  having  the  baaal  portioo 
of  the  stem  with  a  length  one  half  greater  than  its  diamet^,  a  well  marked  oonfltrie- 
tion  in  the  middle  of  the  distal  enlargement,  its  length  being  half  its  diameter,  while 
the  distal  portion  of  the  stem  has  a  length  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter;  baaal 
enlargement  globose,  with  a  sparse  subbasal  whorl  of  stout  sets  and  a  rather  slender 
drcumfilum,  the  loopw  extending  to  the  base  of  the  distal  enlargement,  which  latter 
has  subbasal  and  subapical  circumfili,  the  loops  of  the  latter  extending  to  the  apex  oC 
the  segment;  terminal  segment  greatly  produced,  the  basal  portion  of  the  otem 
with  a  length  five  times  its  diameter,  the  constriction  of  the  distal  enlargement  with 
a  length  one  half  greattT  than  its  diameter;  apically  there  is  a  long,  finger-like  process 
with  a  length  six  times  its  diameter.  Palpi;  first  segment  irregularly  ovml,  the 
second  longer  than  the  first,  dilated  apically,  the  third  and  fourth  subequal,  slender. 
Mcsonotum  pale  yellowish  brown.  Scutellum,  postscutellum  and  abdomen  yellowish 
brown,  the  last  with  the  third  and  fourth  segments  dark  brown;  genitalia  yellowish. 
Wings  hyaline,  costs  light  brown.  Halteres  yellowish  transparent.  Legs  a  nearly 
uniform  yellowish  straw;  claws  stout,  rather  strongly  curved,  the  anterior  uniden- 
tate,  the  pul villi  about  half  the  length  of  the  claws.  Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment 
stout,  truncate  distaUy;  terminal  clasp  segment  one  half  longer,  rather  slender, 
cur\'ed ;  dorsal  plate  broadly  and  triangularly  emarginate,  the  lobes  thickly  clothed 
internally  ^ith  stout,  tapering  setie;  ventral  plate  long,  broadly  rounded  apically 
and  thickly  clothed  distally  ^ith  stout,  tapering  setir;  style  long,  stout,  expanded 
dJFtallv. 

to 

Fenmle. — Ix>ngth  2.5  mm.  Antenna?  light  fuscous;  fourteen  segments,  the  fifth 
with  a  stem  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  Hubcylindric  basal  enlargement,  which 
latt<T  h:u«  H  U'ligth  alM)Ut  thnn*  an<I  one  half  tinn's  \\»  <liaineter;  terminal  sofcmmt 
pnxluccil,  \\\v  hi\»ix\  enlargciiu'nt  HulM'ylindrir,  with  a  length  n(>arly  five  tini<Y  it« 
diariH'tcr  and  apically  a  long,  nlender.  finger-like  pnM^^sH,  HWoUen  basally.  Palpa: 
fin<l  s4-fcincnt  \\ith  a  lengtli  nearly  thnn*  tinnv  its  diameter,  the  second  aliout  twicY 
the  length  of  the  fiixt,  the  thini  and  fourth  Hul)e(|ual.  Mesonotum  light  rp«ldish 
brown.  Scutelhini  \n\\v  yoll()wi^h;  }MK<tsrutelluin  y<'llowish  brown.  .\b(loinm 
rutlwT  thirkly  haire<l,  dark  yellowinh  bniwn.  Wings  with  costa  pale  yellowish. 
llaltiTcs  ycllowihh  transparent.  \a*^  a  nearly  uniform  light  yellowish  hrown. 
C)vi|M).Hitnr  ^ho^t ;  Irnninal   loin's  largo,  sulH)rl>if'ular.   thirkly  clothed  with   short, 

Stniit   S4*f;r. 

Htan<l  from  Mo.ssoms  of  Vcrtwnia  novihoracensis  collected  in  Vir- 
>:iiiiii  ami  InaiH'd  for  study  l)y  thr  W  S.  National  Museum.     T>-pe  C. 

Hf^l^-nlii'ht.'.i.y  fiiut/intOi  u. -^]i.  M'lh.  ]>(>nKth  1  Mini.  Antenna?  >'ellowish  whito; 
fn»iri«iii  -rirfiiint-.  thi-  tiftli  haviiiK  tin*  Imus'iI  imrti^m  <»f  the  st^m  with  a  Imgth 
nt-:irl\  tlifi-i-  tiiiir-.  It**  lii.'iMiftiT,  tlM'dlMai  part  with  a  b'ligtli  akxmt  two  and  one  half 
tiiin-^  it.o iji.iriiifir.  h:i^:tl  inl:irgcriH'Mt  miI>k1oIh».-4>.  Mil>l>a.>«al  whorl  rather  ^MUTsr,  the 
M])i:i|iii  .il  (-iri  tiiiifilutii  with  |<Hipx  i'\t(MMhnK  iH'arJy  to  thi>  hian*  of  the  produced  dis-> 
tal  fnl.trL'i  iiK-iit .  vsliuli  |:itt4T  li:i»  a  length  alH>ut  oiir  half  gn*atcr  than  its  dia- 
Ui<-^-i,  :i  ^p.-tr-*-  whorl  of  -tmit   S4't;i',  '<iiM)X'«aI  anil  >iil»apiral  circumfili,   the   loops 
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of  the  latter  extending  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  segment;  terminal  segment  pro- 
duced, the  basal  portion  of  the  stem  with  a  length  about  five  times  its  diameter, 
the  distal  enlargement  cylindric  with  a  length  about  three  times  its  diameter  and 
apically  with  a  finger-like  process.  Palpi;  first  segment  irregularly  subquadrate,  the 
second  with  a  length  more  than  twice  the  first,  the  third  as  long  as  the  second, 
the  fourth  a  fit  tie  longer  than  the  third.  Mesonotum  yellowish  brown.  Scutellum 
and  postAcutellum  a  pale  yellowish.  Abdomen  yellowish  white,  sparsely  haired. 
Wings  whitish,  costa  yellowish  white,  the  third  vein  uniting  with  the  margin  weU 
beyond  the  apex.  Halteres  whitish  transparent.  I^egs  yellowish  white,  the  distal 
tarsal  segments  a  light  straw;  claws  long,  slender,  very  strongly  curved,  simple,  the 
pul villi  as  long  as  the  claws.  Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment  long,  truncate;  ter- 
minal clasp  segment  short,  tapering  from  a  swollen  base;  dorsal  plate  short, 
deeply  and  triangularly  incised,  the  lobes  truncate,  with  the  lateral  angles  slightly 
produced,  they  and  the  internal  angles  sparsely  setose;  ventral  plate  long,  very 
deeply  and  roundly  emarginate,  the  slender  lobes  diverging  and  sparsely  setose; 
style  long,  curved,  narrowly  rounded  apically. 

Reared  from  larvae  on  the  surface  of  a  nearly  rotten  fungous 
affected  nectarine  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  from  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Tenney,  Washington,  D.  C.     Type  C.     977. 

Parallelodiplosis  cktrkea  n .  sp.  Male. — Lengt h  1 .5  mm .  Antennie  fuscous  yellowish, 
yellowish  baHally;  fourteen  segments,  the  fifth  ha\ing  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem 
with  a  length  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter,  the  distal  part  with  a  length 
three  and  one  half  times  its  diameter;  basal  enlargement  globose,  with  a  sparse 
subbasal  whorl  of  stout  seta?  and  a  Rubapic4il  rirrumfilum,  the  stout  loops  extencling 
to  th(>  diMtul^'nlargement,  which  latter  has  a  length  one  half  greater  than  its  diameter, 
a  sparHo  whorl  of  seta;  and  basal  and  subapical  circumfili,  the  loops  of  the  former 
extending  beyond  the  apex  of  the  enlargement,  those  of  the  latter  a  fittle  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  segment;  terminal  segment  with  the  distal  enlargement  cylindric, 
with  a  length  about  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter  and  a  finger-like  process 
apically.  Palpi  yellowish;  first  segment  subquadrate,  the  second  with  a  length 
about  twice  that  of  the  first,  the  third  as  long  as  the  second,  the  fourth  about  one 
half  longer  than  the  third.  Mesonotum  fuscous  yellowish.  Scutellum  and  iKMt- 
scutellum  a  little  darker.  Abdomen  a  fuscous  yellowish,  the  gi*nitalia  darker. 
Costa  light  straw,  the  thinl  vein  joining  the  margin  well  beyond  the  apex  of  the  wing. 
Halteres  yellowish  hasally,  slightly  fuscous  apically.  I/»gs  mostly  a  fuscous  straw; 
claws  rather  stout,  stnmgly  curved,  slightly  swollen  near  the  middle,  the  puUHlli 
about  one  half  the  length  of  the  claws.  (Genitalia;  basal  clasp  segment  rather  long, 
stout,  tninriite,  terminal  clasp  segment  long,  cur\'ed:  dor^ial  plate  short,  broafl,  tri- 
angularly inrb4(Hl,  the  lolx^s  broad,  broa^lly  and  deeply  emarginate,  the  produced 
angles  with  .stout  M^iw  apirally;  vent  ml  plate  long,  rather  broad,  broadly  and  roundly 
emarginate.     Style  long,  slenih*r,  broacily  rounded  distally. 

Fenuile. — Ii(*ngth  1.75  mm.  .\ntenn»  fuscous  yellowish,  >'ellowish  hasally;  four- 
t«»n  segments,  the  fifth  with  a  stem  about  three  fourths  the  length  <if  the  cylindric 
basal  enlargement,  which  latter  has  a  length  thrice  its  diameter,  a  scattering  sub- 
apical  band  of  long,  stout  si>tv;  terminal  segment  pnMiuce<i.  the  cylindric  basal 
portion  with  a  length  fully  five  times  its  diamptc^r,  apically  a  long,  slemler.  finger-like 
process.  Palpi  yellowish;  first  segment  rectangular.  th«»  second  twice  the  length 
of  the  first,  the  thini  as  long  as  the  second,  the  fourth  (»ne  half  longer  than  the  thinl. 
M«*sonotum  reddish  bniwn.  s}>aniely  haintl.  submeilian  lin<*««  yellowish.     Scutellum 
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and  postscutellum  fuscous  yellowish.  Abdomen  a  light  fuscous  yeUowish 
Costa  fuscous  straw.  Ovipositor  rather  stout  and  when  extended  about  half  the 
leng:th  of  the  abdomen,  the  terminal  lobes  narrowly  lanceolate,  with  a  length  nearly 
three  times  the  width,  rather  thickly  setose  apically.  Other  characters  about  as 
in  the  male. 

Reared  from  a  narrow,  clustered  apical  bud  gall  on  Spiraea  9alicifolia 
collected  by  Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  of  Magnolia^  Mass.  Allied  to 
P.  pratensis  Felt.     Type  C.  a2074. 

Cecidomyia  cerasiphila  n.  sp.  Female. — Length  2.5  nrni.  Antenna  black;  four- 
teen segments,  the  fifth  vMYi  a  stem  one  fourth  the  subcyUndric  basal  enlaricementy 
which  latter  has  a  length  twice  its  diameter,  is  slightly  constricted  near  the  middle 
and  has  sparse  subbasal  and  subapical  whorls  of  s<^ta>;  terminal  segment  somewhat 
produced,  with  a  length  two  and  one  half  times  its  diameter  and  tapering  to  aa 
obtusely  rounded  apex.  Face  pale  reddish  yellow.  Palpi  pale  reddish  yellow; 
first  segment  irregularly  subquadrate,  the  second  stouter,  with  a  length  fully  twice 
its  diameter,  the  third  a  little  longer,  more  slender,  the  fourth  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  third,  greatly  dilated.  Mesonotum  black,  the  submedlan  lines  fuacous. 
Scutellum  and  postscutellum  fuscous  yellowish.  Abdomen  dark  red.  Wings 
hyaline,  costa  pale  straw,  the  third  vein  uniting  there^^ith  well  beyond  the  apex. 
Halteres  reddish  orange.  Ix^gs  reddish  yellow;  the  femora  near  the  tip,  and  the 
two  anterior  pair  of  tibiie  and  all  of  the  tarsi  dusky;  claws  stout,  strongly  curved, 
simple,  the  pul villi  longer  than  the  claws.  Ovifx^itor  greatly  produced,  with  a 
length  fully  one  half  greater  than  the  body;  tenninal  lobes  slender,  with  a  length 
six  times  their  diameter,  sparsely  setose  apically.     Ck)low  by  Pergande. 

Reared  by  Tlu^odore  IVr^ande  from  swollen  fruits  of  wild  ch€*rr>\ 
Loaned  for  study  by  W  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology'.     T>'pe  C.  879. 

Cvcidtftnyia  hnpkiusi  n.  np.  Fvmnh-.-  -I/>ngth  1.5  mm.  Antenna*  light  brown; 
fourt«i'n  s«*gin<*nts.  th<*  fifth  witli  a  Htoin  alxnit  thnM'  fourths  the  length  of  the  (tub- 
cylindric  basal  rnlarg«'rii«'iit,  whirli  latter  him  a  length  fully  twice  its  dianiot(*r.  is 
slightly  coiiMricttNi  near  the  hius'il  third  and  him  rather  thick  subbasal  and  8ul>apiral 
whorls  of  lonK.  stout  seta>;  tenninal  segment  with  a  length  four  times  its  dianiet<*r, 
taiM'ring  <listally  to  a  roundnl  a|M>x.  Palpi;  first  s<'gnient  im^gularly  sulx|ua( irate, 
the  seeond  with  a  lenjjth  fully  three  times  its  diameter,  rather  stout,  the  thinl  short, 
more  slt-nder  than  the  seeond  and  the  fourth  atM>ut  as  long  as  the  thini,  dilatrd. 
Me.s4in<ituni  reddish  brown,  the  yellowish  subinnlian  lin(*s  rather  tliickly  hairtHl. 
Srut«'llun»  fu«<<ou>  yrllowi.sh.  |K).stscuteIluni  a  little  darker.  .ViMhmien  rather  thickly 
hain-il.  r»'d<li>h  bmun.  <iarker  laterally.  Wings  hn»wnish,  subhyaline,  indii*tinrtly 
h|Mitti'<i,  thiTt'  iM'in^  iiKJi^tinrtly  broken,  transverse  bands  near  the  middU*  and  at 
the  di>tal  fourth,  th**  >|H»t  in  ea<'h  near  the  anterior  margin,  appmximately  at  the 
nudijlc  and  on  the  |M»tcrior  margin;  the  tliird  vi'in  unites  with  the  margin  at  the 
a|N'\  of  till*  win^.  llaltep's  pale  \cIlowi.*<li.  >lightly  fusf^ms  sutmpically.  lx*fcs 
flark  broun  and  .'innulati'  with  yellowi^h  as  follow ^:  A  narn>w  band  near  the  niiildle 
of  fftn<»ra;  bro:id  Hibbas^d  and  suba|>ieal  bands  on  tibia*:  narn)W  iMiaal  bandii  cm 
the  first  and  MTond  tarsal  M'gnient.s;  a  broad  band  on  the  middle  of  the  second  tarsal 
fM-gment  and  narrow  indistinrt  ones  bx^ally  on  tht>  thinl  tarsid  segment.  Clawa 
rather  long,  slentler.  evenly  eurvtnl,  simple,  the  pulvilli  nearly  as  long  as  the  elawa, 
OviiKxtitor  ^hort,  the  terminal  IoIm^s  bn>adly  oval  and  Hpars<*ly  s<*toee. 
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Reared  from  Scolytid  burrows  in  Pinus  attenuaia  collected  by  Dr. 
A.  D.  Hopkins,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Loaned  for  study  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology.     Type  C.     988,  1004. 

Itonida  cucurhitae  n.  sp.  Mcde. — Length  1  mm.  Antemise  with  fourteen  segments, 
the  fifth  having  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem  with  a  length  twice  its  diameter,  the 
distal  part  with  a  length  three  times  its  diameter;  basal  enlargement  subglobose, 
the  subbasal  whorl  rather  thick,  subapical  circumfilum  with  loopw  extending  to 
the  base  of  the  produced  distal  enlargement,  which  latter  has  a  length  one  half 
greater  than  its  diameter,  a  rather  thick  whorl  of  stout  sets  and  subbasal  and  sub- 
apical  circumfili,  the  loops  of  the  latter  extending  to  the  apex  of  the  segment.  Palpi 
probably  quadriarticulate.  Mesonotimi  yellowish  brown,  the  submedian  lines, 
scutellum  and  postscutellum  fuscous  yellowish.  Abdomen  yellowish  brown,  rather 
thickly  clothed  with  yellowish  hairs.  Wings  hyaline,  costa  Ught  straw,  the  third 
vein  uniting  with  the  margin  well  beyond  the  apex.  Halteres  whitish  transparent. 
Legs  a  light  yellowish  brown,  the  distal  tarsal  segments  darker;  claws  rather  long, 
stout,  strongly  curved,  the  pulvilU  shorter  than  the  claws.  Genitalia;  basal  clasp 
segment  short,  strongly  curved,  truncate;  terminal  clasp  segment  long,  slightly 
swollen  basally;  dorsal  plate  rather  long,  deeply  and  triangularly  emarginate,  the 
lobes  broadly  rounded;  ventral  plate  rather  long,  broadly  rounded;  both  plates 
sparsely  setose.  Harpes  rather  long,  tapering,  obtuse;  style  short,  tapering  to  a 
subacute  apex. 

Female. — Length  1  nun.  Antennse  light  brown;  fourteen  segments,  the  fifth 
with  the  stem  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  cylindric  basal  enlargement,  which  latter 
has  a  length  about  four  times  its  diameter,  is  slightly  constricted  near  the  middle; 
subapical  band  scattering,  the  setse  strongly  curved;  terminal  segment  produced, 
the  basal  enlargement  with  a  length  five  times  its  diameter;  apically  there  is  a 
long,  finger-like  appendage,  the  latter  swollen  basally.  Palpi;  first  segment  sub- 
quadrate,  the  second  with  a  length  three  times  its  diameter,  the  third  as  long  as 
the  second,  more  slender,  the  fourth  longer  than  the  third.  Ovipositor  short,  the 
terminal  lobes  narrowly  oval  and  sparsely  setose.  Other  characters  practically  as 
in  the  opposite  sex. 

Reared  from  orange  larvae  from  a  squash  having  a  curious  rough, 
fulvous  appearance.  Loaned  for  study  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Mycodiplosis  cucurhitae  Felt  was  associated  with  this  form.  Type 
C.     966. 

Itonida  spiraeina  n.  sp.  Male. — Length  1.5  mm.  Antenns  dark  brown,  yellowish 
basally;  fourteen  segments,  the  fifth  binodose,  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem  with 
a  length  thrice  iia  diameter,  the  distal  part  with  a  length  four  and  one  half  times 
its  diameter;  the  basal  enlargement  subglobose,  the  distal  subcylindric,  with  a  length 
one  half  greater  than  its  diameter,  the  whorls  of  seta;  long  and  stout;  circumfili  with 
the  loops  long,  stout  and  rather  sparse;  terminal  segment  produced,  the  distal 
enlargement  with  a  length  three  times  its  diameter  and  with  a  long,  tapering  apical 
process.  Palpi  fuscous  yellowish;  first  segment  irregular,  fusiform,  the  second  one 
half  longer  than  the  first,  the  third  a  httle  longer  than  the  second,  the  fourth  about 
as  long  as  the  third;  face  and  mesonotum  fuscous  yellowish,  the  submedian  lines 
yellowish,  sparsely  haired.  Scutellum  fuscous  yellowish,  setose  apically;  post- 
scutellum yellowish  white.  Abdomen  sparsely  haired,  fuscous  yellowish,  the  insiA- 
ures  and  pleurae  yellowish,  the  distal  segments  deep  orange.    Wings  relatively  broad, 
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costa  dark  brown,  sufocosta  at  the  basal  third,  the  third  vein  well  beyond  the  apex. 
Halteres  yellowish  basally,  fuscous  apically.  Coxse  fuscous  yellowish.  Less  fuaoous 
straw,  the  distal  tarsal  segments  darker;  claws  slender,  evenly  curved,  siinple,  the 
pul villi  rudimentary.  Genitalia  fuscous,  setose;  basal  clasp  segment  long,  rmther 
slender;  terminal  clasp  segment  long,  slender;  dorsal  plate  rather  short,  bfoad, 
triangularly  emarginate,  the  lobes  broadly  and  roundly  emarginate,  aeUme  apicmOy; 
ventral  plate  long,  broad,  deeply  and  roundly  emarginate;  style  stouty  broadly 
rounded  apically. 

FenuUe. — Length  1.75  mm.  Antennae  fuscous,  whitish  basally;  fourteen  segmentSi 
the  fifth  mth  a  stem  about  three  fourths  the  length  of  the  cyHndric  basal  enlargemwit, 
which  latter  has  a  length  four  times  its  diameter;  subapical  band  scattering;  terminal 
segment  slightly  produced,  basal  enlargement  fusiform,  with  a  length  three  timei 
it«  diameter  and  apically  with  a  long,  slender,  irregular  appendage.  Palpi;  the 
first  segment  irregular,  the  second  with  a  length  four  times  its  diameter,  the  third 
and  fourth  subequal,  the  latter  dilated  apically;  face  fuscous  yellowish,  the  mouth* 
parts  ai>ically  deep  carmine.  Mesonotum  fuscous  yellowish,  the  submedian  line* 
sparsely  haired,  yellowish.  Scutellum  and  postscutellum  fuscous  yellowish.  Abdo- 
men light  fuscous,  the  incisures  and  pleurs  fuscous  yellowish,  the  distal  sefpoaentj 
^ith  a  reddish  tinge.  Halteres  yellowish  basally,  fuscous  apically.  Coxb  fuscous 
yellowish,  tarsi  fuscous  straw,  the  distal  tarsal  segments  darker.  Claws  stout, 
strongly  cur\'ed,  simple,  the  pul  villi  about  half  the  length  of  the  claws.  0%-ipof«tor 
yellowish,  short,  the  terminal  lobes  with  a  length  about  four  times  the  width,  setoae; 
minor  lol>es  short,  broad,  setose. 

Reared  from  bud  galls,  3  mm.  in  diameter,  on  Spiraea  salicifolia 
collected  by  Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  at  Magnolia,  Mass.     Allied  to 

/.  apocyni  Felt.     T\'pe  C.     al759x. 

lUmiiin  iax(nlii  n.  sp.  Mah-. — length  1.5  mm.  Antenna;  fuscous  yellowish,  the 
fifth  M'^incnt  liaviiig  xhv  h:i><al  part  (»f  the  stem  with  a  length  one  half  greater  than 
iXit  (iiaiiH't<T.  the  distal  part  with  a  length  thn>e  timex  its  diameter,  the  basal  c*n- 
lar^(*iiirnt  HiihglolMist'.  th<'  subbiiKal  whorl  iixMltTatoIy  thick,  stout,  the  cirrunililum 
Moiit.  \\\v  IiMtps  iiKHleratrly  long;  the  di.stal  enlargement  cylindric,  with  a  length 
one  half  gn>at(T  than  its  diameter,  th(^  whorl  rather  thi(4c,  the  w*ta»  stout  and 
longer  on  one  fare;  the  1<k){>s  of  the  distal  cireunifilum  sliglitly  prcxlured  on  one 
fae(>:  terminal  segment  pnMluee<l,  the  hixsiil  iM>rtion  of  the  stem  with  a  longth 
thni'  tiini's  its  diameter,  the  <li.stal  enlargement  eonstriettnl  near  the  basal  f<»urth 
ami  with  a  >hort.  >toiit  knob  siibapie:iily.  Palpi;  first  w^gment  short,  .Ht«»ut,  the 
>eri»ii(i  hfoaiilv  oval,  the  third  a  little  longer,  more  sU'nder,  the  fourth  mort*  than 
t\\if-«'  the  length  of  the  third.  Mi'sonotuni  apparently  fu.si>ourt,  the  submedian  lines 
y«Iln\vi»h.  Snitclhirn  and  |H»>ts('iiteIluni  preMiniahly  a  pale  yellowixth.  The 
alHiiiriifii  prohahly  fus<*oiis  yellowi>h;  genitalia  pn>sunmbly  yellowish.  Wingi 
hvaliiK*.  rn^ta  pale  >tra\v.  siibensta  uniting  then'with  lM*fon»  thr  basal  half,  the 
thini  \t'\u  at  thi'  a|)«'\.  llalten-s  yellowish.  I^'k^  appan^ntly  m*arly  a  unif«>nn 
\iIlo\\i-h.  fhi'  (-la\\«  >trongly  eiirve<l,  >liKhtly  dilateii  Mibapieally,  the  pulvilli  di»- 
tin<-tl>  xhnrtiT  than  thi*  <'lav\>.     (ieiiitalia  ohseiin'  in  the  pn'|>aration. 

Ft  Willi  I.I  ii>:th  2  mm.  .\ntenna-  light  l)ro\vn;  foiirtivn  s(*gmentii,  the  fifth 
with  a  >horf  "tiiii  one  tilth  the  leimth  of  the  eyiindrie  basid  enlargement,  which 
latt«T  ha.o  a  l«-Ti^th  four  times  its  diameti-r,  is  bn>adly  eimstrieted  near  the  bMal 
thinl;  ^uhti:i>al  u horl  ^-par-e.  stout,  suhapiral  whorl  .M>att<>ring,  stout;  rather  distindl 
ctrrutiitih  oenir  at  tli«'  b:t*-:il  half  and  apieally;  termiiud  s«*gment  produced,  with  a 
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length  five  times  its  diameter,  tapering  from  the  distal  fourth  to  the  narrowly  rounded 
apex.  Palpi;  first  segment  short,  stout,  the  second  one  half  longer,  slender,  the 
third  one  half  longer  than  the  second,  more  slender,  the  fourth  a  little  longer  and 
more  slender  than  the  third.  Mesonotum  reddish  brown,  the  submedian  lines 
fuscous  yellowish,  sparsely  haired.  Scutelliun  light  yellowish  brown,  postscutellum 
yellowish  brown.  Abdomen  rather  dark  yellowish  brown.  Halteres  pale  yellowish. 
Legs  a  nearly  uniform  reddish  brown;  claws  strongly  curved,  distinctly  swollen 
near  the  basal  third,  simple,  the  pulvilli  rudimentary.  Ovipositor  nearly  as  long 
as  the  abdomen,  the  distal  portion  unusually  stout;  the  lobes  slender,  with  a  length 
five  times  the  width,  narrowly  rounded  apically,  minor  lobes  long,  slender. 

Reared  from  leaves  of  bald  cypress,  Tdxodium  distichum  collected 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard  in  Florida.  Loaned  for  study  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Entomology.     Type  C.     1038. 

Itonida  pugianis  n.  sp.  Male.  Length  1.75  mm.  Antennse  one  fourth  longer 
than  the  body,  rather  thickly  haired,  the  basal  enlargements  fuscous,  the  distal 
yellowish;  fourteen  segments,  the  fifth  having  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem  with 
a  length  twice  its  diameter,  the  distal  part  with  a  length  two  and  one  half  times  its 
diameter;  terminal  segment  produced,  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem  with  a  length 
nearly  four  times  its  diameter,  the  distal  part  cylindric,  with  a  length  fully  three 
times  its  diameter  and  apically  tapering  suddenly  to  a  narrowly  rounded  apex.  Palpi; 
first  segment  subquadrate,  the  second  with  a  length  about  twice  the  first,  the  third 
about  as  long  as  the  second,  more  slender,  the  fourth  slightly  longer  than  the  third 
and  more  slender,  Mesonotum  yellowish  brown,  slightly  fuscous,  the  submedian 
lines  thickly  haired.  Scutellum  reddish  orange,  sparsely  setose  apically,  post- 
scutellum fuscous  yellowish.  Abdomen  sparsely  haired,  a  light  fuscous  orange, 
the  plurse  rather  thickly  clothed  with  fuscous  scales  and  appearing  as  a  longitudinal 
broken,  broad,  fuscous  stripe;  venter  fuscous  yellowish,  the  sclerites  somewhat 
darker.  Wings  distinctly  yellow  tinted,  costa  yellowish;  near  the  center  of  the 
wing  and  at  the  apex  of  the  reddish  third  vein,  a  distinct,  black  spot,  a  similar  one, 
slightly  produced,  at  the  apex  of  the  fifth  vein,  the  fork  of  the  latter  and  its  branch 
covered  by  a  dagger-like  fuscous  spot.  Halteres  yellowish  orange,  yellowish  trans- 
parent apically.  Coxa;  fuscous;  anterior  and  mid-femora  mostly  fuscous  brown, 
the  latter  slightly  yellowish  apically,  the  posterior  femora  mostly  yellowish;  anterior 
tibia*  fuscous,  the  mid-  and  posterior  tibia;  yellowish  basally,  fuscous  apically,  the 
first  tarsal  segment  and  the  basal  two  thirds  of  the  second  fuscous,  the  distal  third 
yellowish,  the  third  and  fourth  tarsal  segments  yellowish  orange,  fuscous  basally, 
the  fifth  reddish  brown,  somewhat  fuscous  basally.  Claws  rather  slender,  evenly 
curved,  simple,  the  pulvilli  nearly  as  long  as  the  claws.  Genitalia;  basal  clasp 
segment  long,  rather  slender;  terminal  clasp  segment  slightly  swollen  basally,  long, 
slender;  dorsal  plate  long,  deeply  and  triangularly  emarginate,  the  lobes  tapering 
irregularly,  rounded;  ventral  plate  long,  broad,  narrowly  rounded. 

Female.  Length  2.75  mm.  Antennce  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  sparsely  light- 
haired,  the  enlargements  dark  brown,  the  stems  whitish  transparent,  the  stem  of 
the  fifth  segment  with  a  length  equal  to  the  subcylindric  basal  enlargement,  which 
latter  has  a  length  two  and  one-half  times  its  diameter,  is  strongly  constricted  near 
the  middle  and  has,  for  a  female,  high  subbasal  and  subapical  circumfili,  the  loops 
stout  and  relatively  broad;  terminal  segment  subcylindric,  produced,  with  a  length 
four  times  its  diameter,  tapering  apically  to  a  narrowly  rounded  extremity.  Coxsb 
fuscous  yellowish;  femora  fuscous  basally,  yellowish  apically;  tibia '^j^Vk^-^RSsScvNa^a^^  ^ 
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fuscous  apically,  the  first  tarsal  segment,  the  basal  two  thirds  of  the 
narrow  basal  band  on  the  thhtl  and  fourth,  and  most  of  the  fifth  taraal 
fuscous,  the  remainder  yellowish.    Ovipositor  short,  the  terminal  lobes 
lanceolate.    Otherwise  nearly  as  in  the  male. 

Reared  from  jars  containing  chestnut  and  maple  bark  infested  with 
numerous  Miador  americana  Felt  larvae.    Type  C.  a2150  Y. 

lionida  cinda  n.  sp.  Female.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antennas  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body,  sparsely  haired,  pale  yellowish,  the  segments  fuscous  basally;  fourteen 
ments,  the  fifth  with  a  stem  one  third  the  length  of  the  subcylindric  basal 
mcnt,  which  latter  has  a  length  nearly  three  times  its  diameter;  terminal 
produced,  with  a  length  six  times  its  diameter,  tapering  to  a  subacute  apex.  Palpi; 
first  segment  short,  stout,  the  second  narrowly  oval,  with  a  length  over  twice  itj 
diameter,  the  third  one  half  longer,  more  slender,  the  fourth  one  fourth  longer  than 
the  third,  more  slender.  Mesonotum  yellowish  brown.  Scutellum  and  poetacutellum 
pale  yellow.  Abdomen  yellowish  brown,  the  ovipositor  orange  rod.  Wings  sub- 
hyaline,  yellowish,  distinctly  marked  with  brown,  there  being  a  diffuse  fuscous 
area  near  the  basal  fourth  and  extending  to  the  posterior  basal  angle;  another  broad, 
diffuse  band  extends  obliquely  across  the  middle  of  the  wing  to  the  branching  ol 
the  fifth  vein;  the  apical  fourth  of  the  wing  is  mostly  fuscous»  except  for  an  oral 
space  near  the  distal  ninth  and  close  to  costa,  and  a  similar  one  midway  between 
the  third  and  fifth  veins;  an  irregular  though  dark  patch  hes  near  the  middle  of  tha 
wing  between  the  third  and  fifth  veins.  Legs  banded,  dark  brown,  the  tibiK  with 
basal  and  Hubapical  light  bands,  the  posterior  tarsi  with  first  segment  and  the  base 
of  the  tMK'ond,  thin!  and  fourth  segments  and  all  of  the  fifth  yellowish  white,  the 
antiTior  tarsi  with  a  broad  band  near  the  middle  of  the  second  and  at  the  bai«  of 
the  thinl  and  fourth  segments,  the  fifth  silvery  white.  Ovipositor  about  as  long  as 
the  abdomen,  stout,  the  tenninal  lolx^  narrowly  oval. 

Reared  from  larvae  occurring  under  oak  bark.     Type  C.  1074. 

ItonitUi  cauaiinrnM  n.  Mp.  Male.  Length  1.5  mm.  Antemue  one  half  longer  than 
the  IxMiy,  rather  thickly  hainni,  light  fuscous  yellowish;  fourteen  segments,  the 
fifth  havinK  the  huj<al  part  of  the  stem  with  a  length  two  and  one  half,  the  distal  part, 
with  a  li'ngth  thnv  and  one  half  times  its  diameter.  Palpi;  the  first  segment  prob-> 
ably  MilH{umlrat<>,  the  se<*ond  hn>adly  oval,  the  third  with  a  length  about  thiw 
tini<*s  its  (liiunrter,  the  fourth  one  half  longer  than  the  thinl.  Face  whitiah  transpar- 
ent. Thorax  a  nearly  unifonn  y(>llowish  transparent.  Abdomen  a  variable  pale 
y('llowi>h,  th<'  bitsal  and  ductal  sc^gnients  pale  orange.  Wings  hyaline,  >*olk)wi9h; 
;  eoMti  orange  yi'llnw.  .Mibr(»»*ta  at  the  basal  thinl,  the  thinl  vein  well  beyond  the  apex. 
llaltcn*?«  yellow i.sh  t ran.*<i)an'nt .  Coxa>  pale  yellowish;  femora  and  tibis  pale  ^'ellow- 
I'^h  >tr:iw;  tar>i  n)<»^tly  a  ver>'  light  brown,  the  distal  s<'gments  somewhat  darker; 
cl:iw.>i  ^troiiKly  riirveti  b:u«:illy.  simple,  the  pulvilli  alnnit  half  the  length  of  the  claws. 
Cienitalia;  bx-^al  el:i>p  M'gnient  long,  slender,  tenninal  ehisp  segment  long;  don«] 
plate  l>n»ail.  (ie<'ply  einarKinate.  the  IoIm^s  pnHlunMi  laterally,  roundly  emarginate* 
ventral  plate  lontc.  bn>ad,  bn)adly  and  nmndly  einarginate. 

Fniuili .     \a'\\^\\\  1..')  mm.     Ant <>nna' one  thinl   longer   than   the   body, 

hainni.  pale  yrllowi.xh;  foiirtei-n  H'gments,  the  fifth  with  a  transparent  stem  aa 

1U4  the  ryhntirir  t)a>al  enlargement,  whieh  latter  has  a  length  slightly  over  twic«  ha 

di/i//iefer;  tenninal  >4'gnient  pnMliinnl,  with  a  length  thnv  times  its  diameter  ^^ 

A  long,  fi/jgrr-Iike  apical  prt>ofs*.    Va\v\\  V\wV  y«*?^w\v\\v  v^w^n,  «tout,  the  second  whh 
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a  length  about  three  times  its  diameter,  the  third  as  long  as  the  second,  the  fourth 
about  one  half  longer  than  the  third.  Abdominal  segments  sparsely  margined 
posteriorly  with  whitish  hairs.  Ovipositor  short,  the  lobes  slender,  with  a  length 
thrice  the  width.    Otherwise  nearly  as  in  the  male. 

Reared  from  a  woolly,  oval  gall  on  the  lateral  veins  of  shadbush, 
Amelanchier,  taken  by  Miss  Cora  H.  Clarke  at 'Magnolia,  Mass.  Type 
C.    al859. 


TWO  NEW  APHIDS  FROM  CALIFORNIA » 

By  W.  M  Davidsgn,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  ErUomohgy^  San  Josi^  Cal, 

So  far  as  I  can  determine  no  plant  louse  has  been  reported  from  the 
California  laurel  {Umbellularia  calif omica  Nutt.)  and  so  I  will  proceed 
to  describe  an  aphid  taken  by  me  on  this  tree  at  San  Jos^,  California, 
on  July  1,  1911. 

Hyadaphia  umbellularicB  ep,  nov. 

Alate  viviparous  female. — Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  green  with  a  powdery  white 
covering.  Eyes  crimson.  Thoracic  lobes  and  scutellum  dark  purplish-black; 
Head  on  the  dorsum  dark  purple.  Antemue  little  over  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
joint  III  and  the  filament  of  about  equal  length.  Comparative  lengths  of  the  joints 
as  follows:  I  .09  mm.,  II  .06  mm.,  Ill  .39  mm.,  IV  .26  mm.,  V  .23  mm.,  VI  .10  mm., 
filament  .38  mm.  Legs  green  and  powdery  like  the  body;  femoral  apices,  tibial 
apices,  and  tarsi  purplish-black.  Tibise  with  two  ro^s  of  spines,  one  on  either  side. 
Abdomen  pale  green  with  transverse  white  powdery  bars.  Cauda  dusky,  0.14  mm. 
in  length,  narrow,  tapering.  Cornicles  green,  smaller  than  the  cauda,  in  length 
0.08  mm.,  broad  at  the  base,  then  narrowing  to  two-thirds  thei^  maximiun  width  at 
basal  fourth,  and  thence  widening  distally  so  that  their  width  at  the  apex  equals 
twice  that  at  the  base.  Wings  large;  veins  pale  brown,  second  fork  of  third  discoidal 
a  little  nearer  wing  apex  than  first  fork;  stigma  fairly  long  and  narrow,  green,  as  are 
also  the  insertions  and  sub-costal  vein.  The  sensoria  on  the  antenme  are  disposed 
as  follows:  joint  III  has  25-30;  joint  IV  5-9;  joint  V  1  near  the  apex;  joint  VI,  1 
terminal.  Those  on  joint  III  are  placed  irregularly  and  are  small,  those  on  joint 
IV  are  in  a  single  row  and  their  sise  is  similar  to  those  in  joint  III.  Beak  short, 
reaching  second  coxse,  green  with  the  extreme  tip  black.     Mesostemum  black. 

Measurements  of  the  body. — Length  of  body,  1.80  mm.;  breadth  of  body,  0.65  mm.; 
wing  expanse,  5.75  mm. 

Taken  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  California  Laurel  {Umbelr 
lularia  californica  Nutt.)  July  1,  1911.     Habitat:  San  Jos^,  California. 

Cryptoftiphum  tahoense  sp.  nov. 

Winged  oti parous  female. — Dark  olive  green,  newly  hatched  specimens  paler* 
Head,  thoracic  lobes  and  scutellum  dark  brown.  Eyes  dark  red.  Antenns  oKve 
green,  hardly  one  third  as  long  as  the  body,  on  frontal  tubercles.  Ocelli  distinct. 
Prothorax  and  abdomen  olive  green.    Lateral  tubercles  absent.    Abdomen  with 


1  Published  by  permission  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolo^. 
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seven  or  eight  indistinct  transverse  brown  bars.  Cornicles  very  small,  hmrdly  more 
than  a  raised  rim  on  surface  of  abdomen,  dusky.  Cauda  rounded,  short,  with  ammll 
hairs  at  edge.  Legs  olive  green  with  distal  two  thirds  of  the  femora  and  00x0  darker. 
Wings  of  moderate  size,  insertions  and  oosta  green.  Stigma  short,  protruding  into 
wing  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  stigmatic  vein,  flrat  two  discoidali  rather 
thick,  brown,  with  their  origins  close  together.  Third  discoidal  with  two  biancheSy 
generally  obsolete  at  its  base,  second  fork  equidistant  from  first  fork  and  apex  of  the 
wing.  The  subcostal  vein  bends  slightly  into  the  wing  at  the  point  where  it 
the  two  discoidal  veins.  Hind  wings  with  two  discoidals.  Sternum  black, 
not  reaching  second  coxse,  light  green.  About  the  first  of  September  winged  females 
began  to  develop.  These  contained  from  five  to  seven  eggs  in  them  at  that  time. 
Sensoria  on  antennae  as  follows:  joint  III,  7-9;  IV,  V,  VI,  each  with  one  apical  sen- 
Borium.     All  sensoria  are  transverse. 

Measurements. — Length  of  body,  1.8  mm.;  breadth  of  body,  .75  mm.;  expanse  of 
wings,  4.75  mm.;  antennal  joints  I,  .06;  II,  .04;  III,  .23;  IV,  .13;  V,  .12;  VI,  .11; 
VII,  .04. 

Pupa. — Olive  green,  younger  individuals  pale  green  and  with  the  compound  eyea 
not  fully  developed.  Antenme  one  fourth  length  of  body,  pale  green.  Legs  pale 
green,  coxa?  and  femora  darker.  Wing  pads  olive  green.  Cauda  and  oomiclee  as 
in  the  winged  form.  Abdomen  on  the  dorsum  ^ith  se^'cn  or  eight  transverse  rows 
of  small  brown  dots  which  apparently  become  the  indefinite  brown  bars  of  the  w\nged 
form.     Beak  very  short,  olive  green. 

Viviparous  apterous  frmalt. — Before  depositing  young,  gre3rish-brown,  abdomen 
much  distended,  with  i^onsiderable  reddish  mottling  on  the  dorsum  of  abdomen  and 
thorax,  also  with  elc^von  transverse  darker  bars  on  dorsum  of  abdomcm  and  dark 
areai4  on  htnui  and  thorax.  Cauda  dark  brown,  rounded,  short.  Comicle«  a^  in 
wingo<l  fomah'.  Ant<»nna»  very  sniall,  one  eighth  length  of  body,  four-joint^nl,  pale. 
Lff^  short,  oliv<»  green.  Abdomen  on  the  under  side  with  six  short  median  trans- 
verse dark  ban*. 

Afrasurements. — liength  of  b<Kly,  2.2  mm.;  bn»adth  of  bo<ly,  1.22  mm.;  ant^'nnal 
joints.  1,  .Ot);  II.  .(M;  111.  .12;  IV,  .OtV 

Snvly  hatch-il  young.  -  Very  pale  greenish  white.  Eyes  red.  A  row  of  minute 
black  spoti*  down  oiioh  side  of  the  alxlomen.     Antenna'  three-jointed. 

This  a])lud  occurs  in  palls  on  leaves  and  flower-  or  fruit-stalks  on  at 
least  two  8p<»cie8  of  manzanita  (Arciostaphylos  jmmilla  and  A.  tamen» 
iosa).  The  red  palls  show  u])  very  prominently  on  green  leaves  of 
i\w  i)lant.  Th<^(»  palls  are  of  two  kinds,  one  on  the  leaf,  caused  by  the 
edpr  heinp  turned  ov<t  or  the  leaf  being  doubled  in  the  middle  and  a 
pockft  thii.s  formed  after  the  manner  of  Pemphigus  populimonilu 
Rih'V.  th«*  «»tlHT  formed  on  the  fruit  ."^talk.  The  latter  l)ecome8  huUet- 
Hiiii]><Ml  :iiid  ill  all  thr  sjM'cimcns  examined  c(mtained  only  one  apterous 
vivii>ara  full  of  unb(»rn  younp.  In  the  h*af-palls  in  Aupust  were  found 
only  j)ujKe  and  o<Tasionally  the  old  shrunken,  black  stem-mother. 
On  tlir  la>t  day  of  .Vupust  Xhr  pupa*  bepan  to  develop  into  win^ced 
forms,  but  as  1  Irft  Lake  Taho*-  at  this  date,  I  could  not  aseertain 
how  th«'sr  mipratrd. 

Tnkru  at  Lake  Taln)e,  ('uWunvla,  in  .\upust,  1911,  at  an  elevation 
of  rp/JiH)frvi. 
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Explanation  of  Plate  23 

Hyadaphis  umbeUularitF. — Fig.  1,  wing. 
H]fadaphis  umbeUularice. — Fig.  2^  head  and  prothorax. 
Hyadaphis  umbellularia. — Fig.  3,  caudal  end  of  abdomen. 
Hyadaphis  umbellularice. — Fig.  4,  antenna. 
Hyadaphis  umbellulariaB, — Fig.  5,  aniens  al  joints  III,  IV. 
Cryplosiphum  tahoense. — Fig.  6,  wing. 

Cryptosiphum  tahoense. — Fig.  7,  antenna  of  the  winged  female. 
Cryplosiphum  tahoense. — Fig.  8,  antenna  of  the  wingless  female. 
Cryptosiphum  tahoense. — Fig.  9,  cornicle  of  the  winged  female. 
Figures  1-4,  6,  magnified  60  diameters;  figures  7-0,  150  diameters;  figure  5,  160 
diameters. 


Scientific  Note 

The  Cotton  Moth  in  Connecticut — I  have  read  with  interest  the  notes  in  Science 
October  13,  page  488,  by  Prof.  H.  T.  Femald,  and  in  Entomological  News  for  Noveoo- 
ber,  page  415,  by  Dr.  Henry  Skinner,  regarding  the  occurrence  in  large  numbers  oC 
the  Cotton  Moth,  Alabama  (Aleiia)  argillacea  Hubn.,  in  the  Northern  Statos  the 
Ifttter  part  of  September.  In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  conditions  were  much  the 
same  as  Doctor  Skinner  described  them  in  Philadelphia.  Hundreds  of  the  nooths  were 
resting  on  the  walls  of  the  railroad  station,  and  other  buildings,  especially  near  the 
water  front,  were  literally  covered.  On  September  25  I  counted  thirty  of  these  rooihs 
inside  a  clowd  trolley  car  on  Whitney  Avenue  on  the  way  to  my  office.  For  ^evcrml 
days  afterward  I  noticed  them  scattered  throughout  the  city,  but  growing  fewer. 
One  newspaper  came  out  with  an  article  stating  that  the  Brown-tail  Moth  had  rearhrd 
the  city  in  gn»at  numbers  and  threatencnl  to  do  much  damage.  During  a  rrcvidoDre 
of  Hcvonti'on  yoars  in  New  Haven  I  have  neviT  Ix^fon*  observed  or  collert4Hl  thii« 
ins<»<'t.  though  our  colhH'tion  contains  Hpe<*inM»nM  takrn  in  \Vaterbur>'  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
W(K)llev.     Such  a  Hwarm  w  wrtainlv  una^tual. 

W.  E.  Brittox. 


JOrilNAL  OF  FXX)NOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY   PUBLISHING  CO. 

Tlio  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  Company  will  be  held  some  tii 
betwfi*n  D(HN>mber  27  and  20,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  AMOciatioo  of 
E(*(>nornir  Kntoniulogists  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  preci«*e  tim<>  and  pUo^  will  be 
announro<i  at  thi*  w's^sions  of  tlmt  .Xxsociation.  Meml)ers  of  the  advisory  boiard 
are  h<Ti*hy  notifit**!  that  it  devolves  upon  them  to  nominate  the  elective  officers. 

E   P.  F'kut,  I*resident, 
E.  DwioHT  Sanderson,  Saerslory. 
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OFnCIAL  ORGAN  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGISTS 

DECEMBER,  1911 

The  editors  will  thankfallj  receive  news  items  and  other  matter  likely  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  sabscribers.  Papers  will  be  published,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  re- 
ception. All  extended  contribations,  at  least,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  the 
first  of  the  month  preceding  publication.  Reprints  may  be  obtained  at  cost.  Con- 
tributors are  requested  to  supply  electrotypes  for  the  larger  illustrations  so  far  as  pos- 
sible.   The  receipt  of  all  papers  will  be  acknowledged.— Eds. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  association  to  make  the  most  of  our  annual  gather- 
ings. The  classification  of  the  papers  and  the  resultant  partial  lim- 
itation of  the  proceedings  in  any  one  session  to  the  presentation  of 
allied  subjects,  has  been  of  great  service  in  avoiding  useless  duplication 
in  discussion  and  has  tended  toward  a  more  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  problems  under  consideration.  The  recent  introduction  of 
symposial  discussions  was  a  most  commendable  step.  A  later  idea,  a 
tabulation  of  projects  now  in  progress  and  the  publication  of  that 
data  early  so  each  member  may  know  of  the  undertakings  of  his 
associates,  depends  for  efficiency  upon  general  codperation.  Last 
year  the  report  was  prepared  too  late  for  publication  in  the  December 
issue.  This  number,  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  should  reach 
most  of  our  members  several  weeks  before  the  meeting.  There  will 
then  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  fully  test  this  method  of  stimu- 
lating cooperation. 

The  government  work  has  made  Washington  a  most  important 
scientific  center  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  coming  meeting  will  be 
one  of  our  largest  gatherings.  We  take  part  there  in  the  proceedings 
of  an  assemblage  representing  the  foremost  exponents  of  economic 
entomology,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad.  Owing  to  the  large 
number  of  active  workers,  rigid  restrictions  are  necessary  in  the  time 
allotted  individual  papers.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that 
there  are  too  many  new  or  unsettled  problems  to  warrant  the  spending 
of  much  time  on  matters  already  well  understood.  There  are  on  the 
program  each  year,  an  increasing  number  of  technical  papers  which  can 
be  discussed  intelligently  by  comparatively  few.  These  conditions 
make  timely  the  suggestion  that  authors  arrange  for  one  or  more  to 
open  the  discussion.  It  is  easy  to  provide  the  party  undertaking  this, 
with  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  advance.  The  resulting  suggestions  or 
criticisms  will  be  immensely  more  valuable  than  the  more  or  less 
impromptu  discussions  which  have  largely  obtained  in  the  past. 
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Revieivs 

Ticks,  a  Monograph  of  the  Ixodoidea,  by  G.  H.  Nuttall,  Cecii^ 
Warburton,  W.  F.  Cooper  and  L.  E.  Robinson,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  Part  II,  Ixodidae,  pages  XIX+ 105-348,  May,  1911. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  appearance  of  Part  II  of  the  above  work,  Pinrt  I  of 
which  was  issued  October  1908.  Dr.  G.  H.  F.  NuttaU  and  Cecfl  Waiburton  appear 
as  authors  of  this  part.  As  a  separate  fascicle  of  this  monograph,  a  very  complete 
bibliography,  compiled  by  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall,  L.  E.  Robinson  and  W.  F.  Cooper,  has 
also  recently  been  issued  (July,  1911). 

This  monograph  will  be  found  indispensable  to  students  of  this  group  of  animab. 
On  the  whole,  Part  II  is  rather  an  improvement  on  Part  I  of  this  woric.  The 
ment  is  well  adapted  to  the  working  Ekitomologist  and  for  the  most  part  the 
are  well  described  and  illustrated.  This  part  is  divided  into  two  sections.  Sectioo 
I  deals  with  the  classification  of  ticks  and  Section  II  with  the  genus  Ixodes.  In  the 
first  section  is  given  a  good  historical  review  of  the  classification  of  ticks.  The  authors 
adopt  the  classification  proposed  by  Warburton  in  1907  with  the  addition  of  the 
genus  Rhipicentor,  which  was  established  by  Nuttall  and  Warburtcm  in  1908.  The 
classification  proposed  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
yet  set  forth.  It  is  very  similar  to  those  classifications  proposed  by  Banks  and 
D5nits.  The  discovery  of  a  fonn  (Rhipicentor)  which  is  intermediate  between 
Rhipiccphalus  and  Dcrmaccntor,  as  |x>intcd  out  by  the  writers,  would  tend  to  favor 
grouping  Drrmaoontor  and  Rhipiccphalus  clow  together  rather  than  placing  Dor> 
mae(*ntor  near  Aiiiblyoiniim,  &»  .suggPHt^nl  by  Hankn.  The  use  of  subfamily,  tribal 
and  group  names  which  an'  not  based  u|>on  the  oldest  genera  included  thereunder 
would  annn  op(>n  to  critieisiii  on  account  of  not  being  in  accord  with  the  rules  of  soi>- 
logieal  nciinenclatun'.  The  authors  have  followed  Dimitz  in  suppressing  the  genera 
KHeluitoeephaluH,  O'n&tixfHleH  and  Neumann ielbi  and  in  recognizing  Margaropua 
and  BoophiluH  an  diHtinrt  genera.  'Ilie  n^eHtablLshment  of  the  genus  B<iOphUuft  is 
untloubt«tlly  eornn-t ;  hene«'  tbeTexaH  fever  tiek  hIiouUI  n'oiMve  the  old  mane  /lod* 
philus  annulatwi.  'Hie  gi'iiuH  AiMjnoinnia  is  consitien'd  a  subgenus  of  Amblyomma. 
The  generic  diagnoHLM  a(*(^itiipanie<l  by  figun's  illustmting  the  principal  generic 
clmractfTH  is  a  ronveiiimt  arrangement.  The  author  anil  date  of  establishment  of 
each  of  the  geneni  would  in  thL^  eonn<rtion  liave  Imm'u  a  useful  addition. 

The  first  fxirtion  of  S<>etion  II  deals  with  thi'  >|MTi(>s  of  Ixcxles  8>'8tematically; 
the  H'cond  {N>rtion  i2i  pago)  pD'.si'nts  some  facts  n>g^inling  tlie  biologies  of  the  group. 

The  (Irtinition  of  tlir  t(Tm>  um'^I  in  iies4'riptii>n  and  classitirat ion  of  ticks  will  be 
foun<i  h«'l|)ful.  r.»iN'ri;illy  tti  tho>«>  who  an' not  thoniu^hly  familiar  with  the  t«*rmi- 
nolugy  \i>tt[  in  roiMHTtion  with  tirks.  Thi'  key  pn"<*'ntiM|  f(»r  the  se|>anition  of  Hpocies 
of  thi*  gi-nus  IxiMlcn  apiM'.'ir-^  to  havt*  some  minor  objections,  but  <in  the  whole  it  worka 
Hatb^fiieiorily.  C'onipli'tf  >ynononiy.  ironotfniphy  ;ind  n'fcn-nees  to  the  literature 
apiH'ar  iiniirr  I'aeh  ?»perifM.  Thf  immatun*  '•t.i^ji-  of  n-vrral  sjH'cit-rt  are  described 
and  tiKun-d  for  thf  tir^t  time.  Th<'  licMTiption^  uf  both  larv:i>  an«l  nymph  are  inade- 
qu;io-  in  -^unt'  »\i.-^-<.  This  rniiy  bi*  lar>rily  ••\«mi>*'i|.  howrvrr.  whrn  we  constiler  the 
ditli«-iiliv  i»f  tlnding  kimmI  rhara«trr>  to  "ii-paratr  th*-  -|Mi"i«-.  in  th«'«'  stagi*s.  It  would 
HiiiMTir  t}i:it  tht'  authorn  havf  gon«-  ratliiT  t^N)  far  in  th«'  ilrMTiptmn  (»f  immature  stages 
of  til  k«  aM  biliin^ing  torrrtain  siMTir.s  wh<-n  they  urp-  «ini[>1y  mllretnl  with  the  adults 
of  t|in>«>  •.|M*f'if<«  and  not  bnii  fnmi  df'tt'nnincfl  ffniale^*.  A>  an  illustration  of  the 
dntifOT  t4»  ht'  mot  with  in  eon»i«lenng  ii\\  rtawnUAuxd  v>iv  >fw  Wvrt.  Vv\^»ilwr  as  belonging 
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to  the  same  species,  it  may  be  stated  that  frequently  two  and  sometimes  even  three 
different  species  of  Ixodes  have  been  taken  from  the  same  host  at  the  same  time 
during  investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  authors  are 
correct,  in  my  opinion,  in  placing  Ixodes  scaptdaria  and  Ixodes  califomiciis  as  varie- 
ties of  the  European  ricintis.  There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  Ixodes  nigricans  as  a  distinct  species  rather  than  as  a  variety  of  ricinus. 
The  material  (one  female  from  Death  Valley,  Calif.)  considered  by  the  authors  to 
be  Ixodes  praUi  Banks  is  undoubtedly  Ixodes  kingi  Bishopp,  as  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  description  (of  the  female)  and  the  illustration.  This  mistake  was  brought 
about  by  the  inclusion  by  Mr.  Banks  of  two  distinct  species » in  the  material  consi- 
dered Ixodes  pralH  by  him.  It  might  be  stated  here  that  Mr.  Banks'  description 
of  the  male  of  Ixodes  praUi  is  based  upon  the  male  of  Ixodes  ricintis  var.  scapuiaris. 
Hence,  the  description  of  neither  sex  as  given  by  Nuttall  and  Warburton  applies 
to  Ixodes  praUi. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  have  at  hand  a  larger  series  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  species  discussed,  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  variation  and  correlation. 
Although  in  many  of  the  species  but  very  few  or  only  single  specimens  have  been 
collected,  it  would  seem  that  larger  series  of  other  species  might  have  been  procured 
for  study. 

The  authors  consider  that  there  are  51  valid  epecies  and  10  vali^  varieties  and  sub- 
species of  Ixodes.  Twenty-one  species  and  two  varieties  are  recorded  from  North 
America,  this  being  a  greater  number  than  from  any  of  the  other  continents.  From 
this  list,  Ixodes  canistiga  should  be  stricken  as  it  does  not  occur  in  North  America. 
The  authors  misquote  Mr.  Banks  on  this  point  (page  214). 

The  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  the  work  dealing  with  biologies  of  Ixodes  is 
devoted  to  Ixodes  ricinus.  Much  of  this  matter  is  compiled  from  other  authors. 
Brief  biological  notes  (mostly  compiled)  relating  to  Ixodes  ricinus  var.  scapuiaris, 
Ixodes  angustus,  Ixodes  pilosuSf  Ixodes  canisuga  and  Ixodes  pustus  are  presented. 
The  assemblage  of  these  biological  data  will  be  found  helpful  particularly  as  they  show 
how  meager  is  the  published  information  on  Ixodes.  This  may  tend  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  more  exhaustive  and  accurate  investigations  on  the  biologies  of  this 
interesting  group.  ' 

As  appendices  are  reprinted  two  papers  previously  published  in  Parasitology: 
"The  Process  of  Copulation  in  Omithodoros  moubala"  by  Geo.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and 
Gordon  Merriman  and  "On  the  Adaptation  of  Ticks  to  the  Habits  of  their  Hosts" 
by  Geo.  H  F.  Nuttall.  F.  C.  Bishopp. 

The  Importation  into  the  United  States  of  the  Parasites  of  the 
Gipsy  Moth  and  the  Brown-Tail  Moth :  A  Report  of  Progress,  with 
some  Consideration  of  Previous  and  Concurrent  Efforts  of  this 
Kind,  by  L.  0.  Howard  and  W.  F.  Fiske,  U.  S.  Dep't  Agric,  Bur. 
Ent.,  Bui.  91,  pp.  1-312;  plates  28  (several  colored)  and  numerous 
figures,  1911. 

The  work  with  parasites  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  has  been  continued 
for  some  six  years  and  has  already  resulted  in  some  most  valuable  contributions  to 
knowledge  and  important  modifications  in  laboratory  practice.  The  above  publi- 
cation is  a  noteworthy  paper  on  insect  parasitism,  based  on  an  extended  study  of 


»See  Bishopp,  "On  Some  New  North  American  Ixodids  with  Notes  on  Other 
Species/'  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  Vol.  XXIV.  page  203. 
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the  parasites  of  two  introduced  pests  and  subsidiary  investigations  of  several  native 
species.  An  examination  of  the  bulletin  shows  it  to  be  an  important  chapter  in 
American  entomology  with  ramifications  extending  to  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  senior  author,  in  the  introduction,  gives  a  comprehensive  and  moderately 
detaDed  discussion  of  previous  work  in  the  practical  handling  of  the  natural  enemies 
of  injurious  insects.  Much  of  this  is  familiar  to  working  entomologists  thou^  they 
wiU  greatly  appreciate  the  assemblage  of  this  data,  while  for  others  it  is  almost  easen- 
tial  to  an  understanding  of  the  problem.  The  narrative  detailing  the  progreaa  of 
the  work  shows  a  well-planned  development  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  oom- 
plexity  of  the  subject  and  the  number  of  collaborators  necessary.  The  investigatioQ 
developed  marked  contrasts  between  the  previous  recorded  parasites  and  the  species 
actually  reared  from  imported  material.  We  now  have  as  an  outcome  of  these 
studies,  an  authentic  hst  of  the  parasites  and  predaceous  enemies  of  the  gipsy  and 
brown-tail  moths,  though  no  one  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  has  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  prolonged,  careful  investigations  involved  in  ascertaining  the  relations 
of  the  various  species  to  each  other  and  their  hosts.  It  was  found  not  only  neces- 
sary to  study  the  parasites  issuing  from  imported  material,  those  attacking  the  hosts 
in  America,  but  the  work  was  wisely  extended  to  include  field  observations  upon 
the  natural  enemies  of  these  insects  in  various  European  countries.  The  latter 
procedure  proved  necessary  to  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  situation. 
The  data  secured  abroad  may  prove  invaluable  when  applied  to  solving  the  problems 
presented  in  America. 

The  summary  shows  that  there  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  two  egg 
parasites  of  the  gipsy  moth,  one  Hymcnopterous  and  nine  Tachinid  parasites  of 
gypsy  moth  caterpillars,  four  parasites  of  the  pupse  and  one  predaceous  beetle.  The 
brown-tail  moth  has  not  been  neglected,  two  egg  parasites,  four  parasites  of  the 
smaller  raterpillars,  six  of  the  larger  caterpillars  and  three  of  the  pupoi  having  been 
imported.  The  vast  amount  of  material  handknl  during  this  investigation  is  shown 
by  the  fart  that  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  Hymenopterou-s  parasites,  over  6.%000 
Tarhinid  parasites  and  over  18,000  predatory  beetles  were  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  Each  of  the  more  important  si)ecies.  at  least,  hxts  lx»en  the  subject  of 
can*ful  investigation.s  dc^signed  to  ascertain  all  biological  data  which  might  be  of 
8er\'ice  in  the  work  of  introducing  and  establishing  these  natural  enemies.  The 
series  of  maps  show  that  a  number  of  the  imported  fonns  have  already  attained 
a  wide  distribution,  and  lend  much  strength  to  the  h<)p<'  that  in  a  few  years  the 
panisiti's  may  \yp  of  material  service.  An  extended  dis.*<emiiiation  may  be  followed 
by  rapid  multiplication  in  the  next  few  yean*  with  corresjwnding  benefits.  Thoe«e 
most  familiar  with  the  work  look  fon^-ard  to  a  favorable  outcome  of  this,  the  laiigcst 
experiment  in  economic  biology.  The  undertaking,  while  costly,  is  immensely 
cheafxT  than  an  unending  and  uneven  struggle  with  hordt^  of  vonieious  caterpillars 
stn>nKly  e>tahlish<xi  over  extensive  areas  and  capable  of  sulWsting  upon  a  great 
variety  of  plants 

l^hf'  nunienuis  rxct^Uent  illustrations,  together  with  the  discussions  of  apparatus 
and  nietluKl*..  will  pn»ve  of  great  Her\'ice  to  the  working  entomologist.  The  several 
colontl  plat«»s,  while  giving  a  fair  i(lt»a  of  the  rharacteristi(*s  of  the  insects  delineated, 
do  not,  in  our  estimation,  do  justice  to  the  original  illustratiotLs.  Those  responsible 
for  the  bulletin  an*  to  Ixr  rongratulat4'd  upon  liaving  produced  a  work  of  such  high 
grade  and  one  destined  to  be  a  reliable  guide  for  all  subsequent  efforts  along  such 
lines. 
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Current  Notes 

Conducted  by  tbe  A«iociate  Editor 

In  the  Department  of  Entomology  at  the  University  of  Kansas  the  following  addi- 
tions have  recently  been  made: — Mr.  H.  B.  Himgerford,  A.  B.,  University  of  Kansas, 
instructor  in  entomology.  On  the  staff  of  the  state  entomologist,  Mr.  A.  J.  Spangle 
assistant  state  entomologist,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Emery,  assistant  entomologist,  both 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  A  new  research  fellowship  has  just  been 
established  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  Mr.  Roy  Eraser,  B.  S.,  Toionto,  has  been 
elected  to  this  fellowship.  There  are  in  the  department  this  year  nine  candidates 
for  advanced  degrees. 

According  to  Canadian  Entomologist,  Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  entomol- 
ogist of  Canada,  was  married  Wednesday,  October  11,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Frederick  and  Lady  Borden.  Doctor  Hewitt's  many  friends  in  the  United  States 
unite  with  those  of  Canada  in  ''heartiest  congratulations  and  all  good  wishes  for 
the  happiness  of  himself  and  his  bride.'' 

Dr.  W.  A.  Riley,  associate  professor  of  entomology  at  Cornell  University,  gave  a 
popular  lecture  on  insects  in  connection  with  the  dissemination  of  disease,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Entomological  Society  at  Guelph,  Ont. 

C.  P.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of  botany  at  the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  and  a 
member  of  this  Association,  has  resigned  his  position  and  entered  Cornell  University 
as  a  graduate  student  in  plant  pathology.  His  address  is  404  Union  Avenue,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

According  to  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  the  following  changes  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  Entomological  Department  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station: — Raymond  S.  Patterson  has  been  appointed  assistant  entomologist 
succeeding  E.  W.  Stafford,  resigned.  E.  L.  L  ickerson  has  also  resigned  as  assistant 
to  accept  a  position  as  instructor  in  the  Newark  High  School. 

On  account  of  a  change  in  political  administration  C.  H.  Baldwin  became  state 
entomologist  of  Indiana  on  November  1,  viot  B.  S.  Douglass. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Lovett,  assistant  entomologist  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  has  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Professor  A.  B. 
Cordley  at  Corvallis,  Oregon.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
T.  £.  McElroy,  who  has  previously  been  engaged  in  experimenting  with  insecticides 
on  southern  orchard  pests  in  the  employ  of  William  Cooper  and  Nephews  of  Chicago. 
There  still  remains  a  vacancy  in  the  department  on  account  of  the  creation  of  a 
new  position  relative  to  state  orchard  inspection. 

Professor  Alexander  D.  MacGillivray  has  resigned  his  position  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity to  accept  the  assistant  professorship  of  Systematic  Entomology  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  The  vacancy  at  Cornell  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J. 
Chester  Bradley  as  assistant  professor  of  Systematic  Entomology. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Watson  has  been  appointed  entomologist  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Gainesville,  Florida,  vice  Dr.  E.  W.  Berger,  who  resigned  a  few 
months  ago  to  become  state  nursery  inspector. 
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According  to  Science^  the  following  have  been  appointed  aasociates  in  entomology 
of  the  Harvard  University  Museum  for  five  years:  Dr.  William  Barnes,  Frederick 
Blanchard  and  Andrew  Gray  Weeks. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Henry  Skinner  by  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  June  14,  1911.  For  some  time  Dr.  Skinner  has 
been  ciu^tor  of  insects  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
was  for  twenty-one  years  editor  of  Entomological  News. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Girault,  formerly  assistant  in  entomology  at  Urbana,  111.,  has  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Entomologist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Queensland.  His 
address  is  Brisbane,  Australia. 

According  to  Science,  "Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  the  veteran  head  of  the  department 
of  biology  at  PouKina  College,  Claremont,  California,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Johnson  horticultural  commissioner  of  California.  He  succeeds  Mr.  J.  W.  Jeffrey, 
who  has  held  the  office  for  seven  years.  Professor  Cook  was  for  many  years  prnr 
to  1891  connected  with  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  He  has  writieB  a  num- 
ber of  books  about  horticultural  subjecte  and  is  the  author  of  a  manual  of  apiculture. 
The  position  to  which  he  has  just  been  appointed  is  one  of  great  importance,  especially 
on  account  of  the  quarantine  measures  permissible  under  the  California  law,  which 
look  toward  the  prevention  of  the  importation  of  new  insect  pests  and  plant 
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Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.,  a  well-known  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  and  popular  scientific  articles  on  ento- 
mology, died  in  November  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Pn)fe»»or  R.  I.  Smith,  of  the  North  Carolina  Colleg<»  of  Agriculture,  we  learn 
from  Science,  has  acceptcnl  a  iKwition  with  the  Porto  Rico  College  of  Agriculiurc, 
taking  up  extension  work  in  agricultural  c<lu<*atioii.  Hb<  address  after  January*  1. 
1912,  will  \h*  Mayagucz,  Porto  Rico. 

A  rea'nt  change  in  the  New  Hanipshin*  laws  for  the  control  of  the  gipsy  and 
hn)\%'n-tail  inoOis  has  resulted  in  Governor  Bass  appointing  Pmfi'ssor  W.  C.  O'Kane 
ail  state  agent  in  charge  of  the  work,  in  addition  to  hi^  duti<»s  in  the  New  Ham|>- 
shire  College  and  AgricultunU  Exiwriment  Station.  Colonel  D<*arbom,  the  jireviou?* 
incunil>cnt,  n»tircd  from  oflia*  D<*cemlx'r  4th. 

All  mwlers  of  the  Joirnal  will  regn»t  to  learn  that  Pn)fe.ssor  John  B.  Smith. 
State  Entomologist  of  New  Jers<\v  and  Entoinologi'^t  of  th(»  Agricultural  Ex|)erimi»nt 
Station,  v*  .s«Tiously  ill  at  hi**  hoin(»  in  X«'W  Hninswick.  X.  J.,  and  they  will  ho|  e 
for  hi«*  >im*<n1v  nMY)\'«'r\*. 
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Abutilon  abutilon,  503. 
Acacia  amentacea,  495,  499. 

flexicaulis,  492. 
Acer  negundo,  516. 

rubniiD;  516. 

sacchannum,  516. 

saccharuin,  516. 
Acuan  illincensis,  490,  502. 
Adalia  bipunctata,  222,  228. 
Aedes  calopus,  387. 
Aegerita  webberii,  131. 
Aegopodium  podograria,  321. 
.£bcu1us  glabra,  516. 
Agrilus  anxius,  208,  544. 
Agrolimax  agrestis,  272. 
Agropyron  caninum,  237.' 

occidentale,  237. 

repens,  237,  284. 

tenerum,  237. 
Alder  flea  beetle,  544. 
Aleyrodes  bergi,  132. 

brassies,  132. 

citri,  363;  Indian  enemies  of,  with 
description  of  a  new  species  of 
Prospaltella,  130-132. 

coronatus,  132. 

gelatinosus,  132. 
owardi,  371. 
nubifera,  363. 
Alfalfa,  138, 139, 275, 286, 385,  527. 
Algodon  silvestre,  245, 24^. 
Allograpta  obliqua,  222. 
Ambrosia  trifida,330, 385. 
American  Association  of  Economic  En- 
tomologists, List  of  Meetings  and 
Past  Officers,  vii-xv. 
proceedings,  1-96. 
work  of,  23-34:  137-261.  American 
Association  Official  Horticultural 
Inspectors,   Proceedings,  96-129 
262-288. 
American  elm,  516. 
American  gall  midges,  hosts  and  calls, 

451-475. 
Amorpha  fruticosa,  500. 
Amphorophora  rubi,  381. 
Anaisa  tristis,  272. 
Andropogon  furcatus,  180. 
Angelica  atropurpurea,  322. 

sylvestris,  321. 
Angoumois  grain  moth,   108,   142,   143, 

270. 
Aniline  oil,  48. 
Anomalon  apicale,  182. 


Anthonomus  grandis,  230,  242,  399. 
suturalis,  407,  408. 
vestitus,  242. 
Anthomyia  brassicae,  273. 
Apanteles  Iseviceps,  181. 
Aphelinus  diaspidis,  511. 
fuscipennis,  510,  511. 
mytilaspidis,  511. 
Aphelinus,  mali  167. 
Aphidids,  381-385. 

of  IDmois,  32^-331. 
Aphidius  nig^es,  424. 
piceus,  2Z2. 
rosse,  424. 
Aphis  cratsegi,  327. 
forbesi,  328. 
illinoiensis,  330. 
maidi-radicis,  284. 
maidis,  286.  ^ 

pulverulens,  324. 
rubi,  381. 
Aphycus  flavus,  512. 

immaculatus,  511. 
Apion  pyriforme,  499. 

subomatum,  495,  499. 
Aplastomorpha  prattii,  493. 
Apple,  103,  116,  117,  140,  162, 
174,  175,  176,  177,  178, 
205,  209,  216,  217,  253, 
275,298,  511,516.  524. 
544. 

maggot  control,  173-179. 
Apricot  scale,  514,  515. 
Arctostaphylos  pumilla,  560. 

tomentosa,  560. 
Argentine  ant,  448;  field  work  in  control 

of,  353-58. 
Army  worms,  270. 
Arsenate  of  iron,  206. 
Arsenate  of  lead,  189,  191,  204, 
261,  282,  420,  421.  522, 
Artemisia,  347. 

gnaphalodes,  484. 
ludoviciana,  383. 
Asaphea  rufipes,  222. 
Ash,  272. 

Asparagus  beetles,  108. 
Aspen  poplars,  240. 
leaf  beetle,  240. 
Asphondylia  eupatorii,  549. 
hehanthiflorse,  547. 
thalictri,  547. 
Aspidiotiphagus  citrinus,  132,  511,  513. 
Aspidiotus  ficus,  51. 
pemiciosus.  510. 


163,  166, 
203,  204, 
272,  274, 
526.  527 


206,255, 
526. 
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Aflter.  330,  383. 

animmondi,  330. 

undulatusy  482. 
Aflteromyia  nigrina,  481. 

reducta,  481. 
Atwood,  G.  G.,  99-103. 
Aulacaspis  pentagona,  362. 
Awned  wheat  grass,  180. 
Australian  lady  bug,  373. 

Bacillus  gallicus,  316. 

roesii,  315. 

solanacearum,  272. 

tracheiphilus,  272. 
Bacteria,  127,  128. 
BaU,  E.  D.,  184-188. 
Barber,  T.C.,  448-451. 
Barberry,  521,  522,  523. 
Bark  beetles,  205. 
Barley,  180,  424. 
Barnyard  grass,  180. 
Beans,  2:^9. 

Bean  vine  Iwrer,  270,  271. 
Bedbug,  396. 
Beech,  414. 
Berberis  canadensis,  621. 

thunbergii,  521. 

vulgaris,  521,  522. 
Birch,  414. 

l)orer,  208. 

paptT.  544. 
Bird  or  pigeon  cherry,  544. 
Bisulhd  ofnirlKui,  159. 
BlacklH»rr>-,  wild,  337. 
Black  blister  be«'tle.  527. 

rh<Try,  .544. 

fungi,  274. 

leaf  tobar<*o  extract,  22:i,  224. 

rot,  272,  274. 

Hcaio.  ;«)!,  :«nj,  .ms.  :m>4,  375,  512. 

.-)14. 

Blatella  dilatalTir,  4(K). 
BlishU.'i  leucoptcnhH,  2S(). 
Blister  bei*tle,  527. 

Hlu<'  graK^,  :i:m. 

Body  louH',  .'iS7. 

Iioll*w«»«'vil.  2:<:i.  242,  243,  244,  245.  247, 

24.S.  :mi  40S;  in  the  Mi«.ii*ippi 

Drlta  Kegion  of  l.oui.*>iuna,  432- 

44s 
Ii<.nl<au\.  'M\,  JO."),  2(Hi.  420,  421. 

no//l«'.  1M» 
l^>trv(t'>iN)riiiin  pulchnmi.  274. 
Ii<)X  «'ldfr.  .'»lt>. 
Brncra  virgiiiiana,  41K). 
Bni<-(>ii  *p  .  Jl.S. 

nitlliinr    191. 
Hiittoii.  W    K.   2<il.   2tis-2<n».  .V21  .•i24. 

.'»4 1   't\'t,  'aV2 
Bmnzi'  hin-h  U»nT.  .'»44. 
Bnmn  mt.  !»<»:•.  27:i.  274. 
liniun-tail  ninth.  Hi.  101.  102,  U^\,  106, 

ilts,  UKK  no,  112,  113,  114,  115, 


Brown-tail  moth  (continued). 

116,  117,  118,  121.  188,  189,  193; 
263,  265,  266,  267,  280,  368.  360; 
362;  in  Connecticut,  261. 
Bruchobius  latieepe,  493. 

laticoUis,  499. 
Bruchus  amicus,  495,  497,  498. 

bisignatus,  502,  503. 

bivulneratus,  494. 

compressicomis,  491,  502,  603. 

cruentatus,  498. 

discoideus,  494. 

exiguuB,  500. 

distin^endus,  490. 

hibisci,  503. 

iulianus,  491. 

limbatus,  498. 

mimus,  493. 

obtectus,  499. 

ochraceus,  501,  502. 

ochreolineatus,  492. 

placidus,  498. 

prosopis,  497. 

quadridentatus,  492,  499. 

quadrimaculatus,  493. 

sallsi,  491,  494,  495,  497,  498,  499. 

schrankiv,  499. 

ulkei,  494. 
Bruggmannielia  mexicana,  547. 
Bruner,  I^wn»ncc,  7WJ1. 
BruHttolH  sprout  8,  219. 
Buckeye,  510. 
Bulb  mite,  127-12S. 
Bull  pine,  new  sawfly  enemy  of,  172. 
Bumf>lc  flower  l)eetle,  209. 
Bupresti.H  maculiventris,  545. 

Cabbage.  210.  214.  21,5,  219,  220,  222, 
224,  240.  271,  273. 

ai>hi.'4,  aphi.'^  bra^^ica^,  219-224. 

buttcrHy.  272.  .545. 

maggot.  210. 

r(»t,  274. 

w»»rm,  lOS,  231». 
Cadmiiiin  chloride,  49. 
Ca'nophune.*«  NiM*nnoi)hagi,  504. 
Culamagro.sti.s  caiia({en>iM,  ISO. 
Calandra  graiiaria,  2M),  232. 

ory/a.  1  M.  J.iO. 
(.'ah'iuiii.  |Mtly>iilphi(le}«  of,  51. 

hiilphate.  .51. 

t}iio>iilpli!ite.  .51. 
(^ilifornia  ( 'liri^tiiKL*'-l»<'iTV  Tingis,  339- 

:M3. 

la  UP'!.  .5.5<». 

privet.  .521. 

n**!  '•rale.  277. 

n-<iuiMMl.  122.  42:i. 
Camiiula  |M*llueKia,  545. 
Canada  flii>tle,  47l». 
(*Hnar>ia  hanimondi,  52(). 
Cane  hhght.  225. 
Canthan>.  nut  tali.  '2:\\*. 
Capnoclium  hett^mmrhv,  342. 
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Carabid,  beetle,  208. 
Caraway,  322. 

Carbolineum  avenarius,  206. 
Carbon  bisulfid,  160,  161. 

dioxide,  48,  49,  52. 

disulphide,  49,  50,    143;    explosion 

from  heated  com,  632-35. 
Caripeta  angustiorata,  545. 

divisata,  545. 
CarpinuB  caroliniana,  516. 
Carpocapsa  pomonella,  526. 
Canim  carui,  322. 
Caryoboms  arthriticus,  504. 
Cassia  chamsecrista,  498. 

marilandica,  494. 
Castanea  sativa,  516. 
Castnia  licus,  225,  226. 
Catalpa  bungei,  431. 

midge,  208. 
Cat-claw,  499. 
Catolaccus  hunteri,  490,  502. 

incertus,  500,  501. 
Cecidomyia  cerasiphila,  554. 

hopkinsi,  554. 
Cecropia,  53. 
Celery,  329. 

Cephalonomia  hyalinipennis,  496. 
Cephus  occidentalis,  237. 
Cerambycid  borer,  299. 
Cerambycobius  brevicaudus,  500. 

bruchivorus,  496. 

cushmani,  491,  496,  497,  501,  502. 

cyaniceps,  490,  493,  496,  497,  498, 
499,  500,  501,  502,  504. 
Ceratostomella  pilifera,  273. 
Cercis  canadensis,  493. 
Chsetocnema  elongatula,  527. 
Chenopodium  botrys,  337. 
Chermes  abietis,  273. 

laricis,  273. 
Cherry,  116,  204,  205,  382. 
Chestnut,  299,  414,  478. 
Chinch  bug,  207,  286. 
Chlorochara  conica,  209. 
Chloro-naptholium,  48. 
Choprophyllum  temulum,  321. 
Choke  cherry,  544. 
Chrysanthemum,  385. 
Chrysomphalus  aurantii,  277,  301,  375, 
511. 

citrinus,  511. 

tenebricosus,  515. 
Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica,  359,  362. 
Cicindela  longilabris,  545. 
Citrus  mealy  bug,  375. 

whitefly  control,  363-375. 
Clitumnus  patellifer,  307. 
Clover,  138,  183, 207, 208;  fertilization  of, 
by  means  of  bumblebees,  in  ex- 
periments with  Bruchophagus  fu- 
nebris,  140-141. 
Clover  hay- worm,  209. 

or  pea  louse,  208. 


Clover,  red,  330. 

seed  chalcis,  208. 

thrips,  208. 
Cloudy  winged  whitefly,  363,  372,  375. 
Coal  tar,  282. 

Coccidse  of  Louisiana,  44^-451. 
Coccophagus,  a  new  species  of,  with  table 
of  host  relations  of  species  of  the 
^enus,  276-277. 

albicoxa,  276. 

lecanii,  512. 

lunulatus,  512. 
Coccus  hesperidum,  512. 
Codling  moth  or  worm,  38,  39,  205,  108. 

270,  274,  526. 
Coleophora  lancella,  273. 
Collar  rot,  205. 
Collinge,  W.  E.,  294. 
Colorado  potato  beetle,  206,  208,  239. 

272, 
Compton  tortoise,  545. 
Comstock,  J.  H.,  63-63. 
Comys  fusca,  512,  513. 
Coniothyriimi  pirini,  204. 
Conium  maculatum,  321,  322. 
Conotrachelus  fissimgius,  503,  504. 
Conradi,  A.  F.,  267-269. 
Contarinia  spirscina,  547. 
Cooper,  W.  F.,  564. 
Copper  sulphate,  163,  239. 
Cork-colored  Orange  Tortricid,  297-298. 
Com,  183,  207,  209,  230,  231,  232,  233, 
234,  236,  274,  283,  284,  285,  286, 
527,  532,  533. 

leaf  aphis,  286. 

pollen  maggot,  208. 

root  web  worm,  274. 

smut,  274. 

stalk  borer,  274. 

worm,  270. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  47,  50. 
Cory,  E.  N.,  332-336. 
Corylus  americana,  308. 
Corymbites  seripennis,  238,  545. 
Corythuca  arcuata,  339. 
Cotton,  230,  241,  242.  243,  244,  245,  246, 

247,  248,  249,  337,  338,  432.  491, 
501. 

boll  weevil,  108,  270.  489.  490.  491, 

494. 
boll  worm,  234. 
moth  in  Connecticut,  562. 
red  spider,  337, 338. 
square-weevil   of   Peru,   etc.,    241- 

248,  249. 
weevil,  249. 
wood.  516. 

Cottony  cushion  scale,  373,  513,  514. 
Couch  grass,  237, 
Crambid  webworm,  207. 
Crambus  caligino«ellus,  207. 

trisect  us,  207. 
Crataegus,  327,  478. 
Crel  oil,  48. 
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Cremastogaster  lineolata,  399,  408. 

Creolin,  48. 

Creosote,  48. 

Criddle,  Norman,  236-241. 

Criddie  mixture,  238. 

Croton  buK»  108. 

Crown  gall,  275. 

Crude  oil,  203. 

Cryptochffitum  icerya,  513,  515. 

Cryptognatha  flavcocenH,  131. 

(OcnoiA)  puflilla,  131. 
Cryptolsemus  montrouzeri,  514. 
Cryptofiiphum  tahoense,  559. 
Cucurbitaria  duease,  273. 
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475. 
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422. 
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aphis,  Rhopalosiphum  xylostei,  227- 
228. 
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hornbeam,  544. 
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Inflects  injurious  in  Nebraska  in  1910, 
28^-286. 

and  spiders  in  Spanish  moss,  398- 
409. 

of  the  year  in  Iowa,  524-527. 
Inspecting  imported  seedlings,  263-265. 
Inspection  and  European  conditions  in 

1910,  106. 
Ipomoea  leptophylla,  494. 
Iridomynnex  humilis,  353,  354,  448. 
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Iron-wood,  516,  544. 
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canadensis,  558. 

cincta,  558. 

cucurbits,  555. 

pugionis,  557. 

spineina,  555. 

taxodii,  556. 
Iva  xanthifolia,  385. 
Ixodiphagas  texanus,  425. 
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curcubita?,  328. 
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Maple,  silver,  516. 

soft,  515,  516. 
Marlatt,  C.  L.,  107-124. 
Mayetiola  destructor,  236. 
Mealy  flata,  209. 

bugs,  514. 
Medicago  sativa,  385. 
Melanoplus  angustipennis,  239. 

atlanis,  239. 

bivittatus,  239,  286,  526. 

dawsoni,  239. 

differentialLs,  526. 

extremus,  239. 

femur-rubrum,  526. 

packardii,  239. 
Melanostoma  mellina,  273. 
Meliana  albilinea,  525. 
Melilotus  alba,  330,  385. 
Menexenus  obtusespinosus,  307. 
Meraporus  bruchivorus,  501. 
Meromyza  americana,  236,  237. 
Mesogramma  politum,  208. 
Mesquite,  490. 
Metachseta  helyinus,  181. 
Metarrhizium  anisoplis,  225. 
Metcalf,  Z.  P.,  259-261.  515-521. 
Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil,  230. 
Miastor  larvae,  296,  414.^ 

americana,  558. 
Microdontomerus  anthonomi,  491,  500. 
Microgaster  auripes,  181. 
Milk,  417. 
Milliken,  F.  B.,  275. 
Mimosa  boreabs,  499. 

fragrans,  492. 
Mites,  274,  397. 
Molasses-arsenate  of  lead  mixture,  42 1, 

422. 
Monandroptera  inuncans,  307. 
Monarthrum  fasciatum,  206. 
Monostegia  ignota,  525. 
Morellos  fruit  worm,  109. 
Morrill.  A.  W.,  277,  363-375. 
Mosquitoes,  172,  291,  387,  388. 
Mourning  cloak,  545. 
Mulberry  disease,  274. 
Murtfeldt,  Mary  E.,  227-228, 22^230. 
Musca  domestica,  275,  417. 
MycodiploHis  Carolina,  549. 

coccidivora,  549. 

cucurbita?,  550,  555. 

robusta,  549. 

spinosa,  550. 
Myiasis,  391. 
Myzus  cerasi,  381. 

persicae,  382. 

ribis,  382. 

rosarum,  382. 

National   control   of    imported   nursery 

stock,  107-124. 
National  inspection  and  quarantine  law, 

278-281. 
Nectarine,  553. 


Nectria  cinnabarina,  273. 
Nectna  ditissima,  273,  362. 
Nematode  root  gall,  271. 
Neola^ioptera  agrostis,  483. 
s(^uamo8a,  483. 
trunera,  484. 
New  York  nursery  inspection,  9^103. 
Nickels,  L.  J.,  353-358. 
Nicotine,  49. 
Nitrogen,  48,  49. 
North  American  Bruchidffi,  host  plaiits 

and  parasites,  489-510. 
Norton,  J.  B.,  S.,  269-275. 
Novius  cardinalis,  373.  510,  513. 
Nursery    inspection,     imported    stocky 

national  control  of,  107-124:  laws, 

278-281;  in   New  York,  99-103; 

quarantme  stations,  267-269. 
Nuttall,  G.  H.,  564. 
Nyctobates  pennsylvanica,  409. 

Oak,  414,  558. 

red.  546. 

white,  516. 
Oats,  180,  285,  286,  424,  425,  551. 
Oblique  banded  leaf-roller,  209. 
Odontseus  obesus,  545. 
Oecanthus  nigricomis,  216,  217,  218. 

niveus,  216,  217,  218. 

quadripunctatus,  216,  217,  218. 
O'Kane,  W.  C,  173-179. 
Oil,  miscible.  203,  266. 
Oleic  add,  48. 
Oligarces  ulmi,  477. 
OUve,  109. 

fruit  worm,  109. 

knot,  272. 
Omphalocera  dentosa,  a  pest  of  barberry 

hedges,  521-524. 
Ophionectria  coccicola,  273. 
Orange,  51,  297,  305. 

tortrix,  298. 
Orchard    insects,    spraying    apparatus, 

184-188. 
Ormenis  pruinosa,  209. 
Ornamentals,  116. 
Osage  orange,  431. 

Osbom,  Herbert,  67-74,  137-140,  179. 
Oscinis  earbonaria,  236. 
Oyster-shell  bark  louse,  38,  108,  205,  624. 
544. 

spraying  with  linseed  oil  wash,  202. 
Oxybaphus,  482. 

Pachyneuron  micans,  222. 
Paniscus  geminatus,  181. 
Parandra  orunnea,  299-301. 
Paris  green,  240,  282. 
Parker,  W.  B.,  422-423. 
Parkinsonia  aculeata,  494. 

microphylla,  498. 

torreyana,  498. 
Parallelodiplosis  clarkee,  553. 
Parasierola  distinguenda,  493, 496. 
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Paromius  longulus,  406. 
Parrott,  P.  J.,  216-218. 
Parsley,  322. 
PawsaluH  comutufl,  48. 
Pastinacea  saliva,  321,  322. 

Peach,  102!  203,  204,  205,  206,  216,  271, 
273,  382. 

tree  borer,  423. 
Pear,  103, 116.511. 

blight,  272. 

slug.  525. 
Peas,  garden,  330. 
PediculoideR  ventricomis,  403. 
Pediculus  vcstimenti,  387. 
Pegomya    bnuMics,    life    history    and 

habiU<,  210-216. 
Pellagra,  386,  392. 
Pemberton,  C,  339-343. 
Pemphigus  calif omicus,  414. 

populimonilis,  560. 

ranunculi,  414. 
Pcntarthron  minutum,  526. 

retorridus,  181. 
Peony,  476. 

Pepj)er-grasa  beetle,  240. 
Pendermium  strobi,  362. 
Perilampus  hyalinus,  286. 
Petroe<olinum  hortense,  322,  323. 
Phanniophaga  antennalis,  308. 
Philodronius  divermis,  409. 
Phlci4K>t<>nius  of  sand-fly  fever,  392. 
Phoma  disease,  273. 
Phonnlon  fl;uU!of)»(idis,  325. 

huinuh.  :iH2. 

Hcrophul.'iriu',  325. 
Photuris  penary  I  vanira,  49. 
Phyll<Kl<»<'ta  vittellina\  544. 
PhyM)k<TiiM's  in.sigiii(M>la.  276. 
Phytopt»i.»<  fnixini.  272. 
Pinr.  271.  51.'). 
Pine  oil.  4S. 
PinuM  attenuiita.  .Vk). 

haleiM'Msi.s.  272. 
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Hropiil  mm.  .'»I9. 
pLM>fii»  aruU'uta,  547. 
Pi-'iifM  .sativum.  .'iS.'). 
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Plant  lum.  JTl 
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I'lu^i  I   li;il|ij«:i,    't\'t. 
I'll »  |il:it«  n-l-.  -iiM) 
pMjiif -tt.r .  J7'J 
|*ii|\  UMiH.i  »a«in«i-.  .M'r 

Pi»l\  k'>>ninn  |h  nn^N  l\  :ini(-iini.  '.V2't. 
PiiiiM.i  lapa     J.i'*,  '*\'t 


Poplar,  477. 

Populus  deltoidea,  516. 

tremuloides,  240. 
Potassium  cyanide,  528. 
Potatoes,  206,  209,  238,  239,  240,  274, 

278.  527. 
PoUto  bugs,  208,  270. 

canker,  359,  362. 

flea  beetle.  525. 

rot,  272. 

scab  gnat,  209. 

wart,  110,  122,  278. 
Prenolepis  imparis,  354. 
Prospaltella  aurantii.  511. 

brunnea,  132. 

citrella,  132. 

conjugata,  132. 

lahorensis,  132. 

qucrcicola,  132. 

tristis.  132. 
Proeopis  glandulosa,  490,  497,  498. 

juliflora,  497. 

velutina,  498. 
Pnmus  cerasus,  381. 

emar^inata,  381. 

serotma,  381. 
Pseudococcus  citri,  375.  514. 
Pseudomonas,  272. 
Psilocephala  nifiventris,  545. 
Public,  reaching  the,  252-259. 
Pulvinaria  urbicola,  550. 
Purple  scale,  301.  3ai,  304, 306, 375.  513, 

514. 
Pvrethnmi,  4.S. 
Pyro-<T(x)l,  48. 

Quaintance.  A.  L. :  Jenne,  E.  L.;  Scott, 
K.  W  ,  and  Hrau<her,  R.  W..  2U3. 
Quayle.  H.  J..  .K)l-:«)6.  51(^-515. 
QuercUM  aghfolia.  Ii40. 

alba.  i}\i\. 

nigra.  510. 

puniila.  .'V.VJ. 
Quince.  103.  116. 

Knnunmlu.s  califoniirUM.  414. 
Ka|M-.  219 

Uapliiderii.s  M*al»n».su.»..  ,'^07. 
Hii>plHir\.  '2U),  217.  131. 

Hvtiini>.  \HYJ 
Hat>.  :ts7.  :t«.M 
Htxlhud.  4*M).  VX\. 
Htti  riNiar.  '27'A. 
Kiti-hiiiniKii  <'at«Tpillar.  2()!>. 

or  orann«*  •««*ali'.  -HH.  .'ttW,  305. 

-I'alf.  ;i7."».  .'ill.  .M  \ 

-lnnililfnil  Slfinwlnii.  2Ut». 

>-|>l<lfr     atlarklim     rnttnii     in      SoUth 
( 'arolina.  .i.i7   '.V.\\* 

ton.  ISIJ 
U)Kii!i>li-ti'<  |Hini<>n<'ll:i.   17it 
IUi:ti!MnM-ha  fuLa.  'J7il 
KliipK  «|i|ialu->  -^.'umuint-ii^.  t2t),  427,  429» 
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Rhisobius  lophanths,  514. 

ventralis;  514. 
Rhizom3ria  hirta,  478. 
Rhopalomyia  gnaphalodis,  484. 

grossulariae,  ^7. 

tridentatffi,  347. 
Rhopalosiphum  species  and  Aphis  pul- 
venilens,  320-325. 

caprese,  323,  381. 

pastinacae  and  R.  capreee,  320-325, 
381. 

poa;,  330. 

rhois,  381. 
Rhynchophoms  palmamm,  225,  226. 
Rh3mchosia  latifolia,  499. 
Ribes  aureum,  327. 

grossularia,  347. 

nibrum,  382. 
Rice  weevil  (Calandra  oryza)  in  Alabama, 

230-236.  532. 
Roasting  ear  worm^  234. 
Robinia  pseudacacia,  504. 
Robinson,  L.  E.,  564. 
Robust  lyme  grass,  180. 
Root  maggots,  208. 

worm,  421. 
Rose,  329,  382,  383,  413. 

chafer,  419,  422. 

leaf  hopper,  413. 
Rosenfeld,  A.  U.,  398-409. 
Rubus  fruiticosus,  381. 

occidentals,  381. 
Rudbeckia,  383,  385. 
Rufous  scale  at  Key  West,  Florida,  277. 
Ruggles,  A.  G.,  171-172. 
Rye,  179,  180,  424,  425. 

Sackenomyia  vibumifolia,  481. 
Saissetia  olese,  301,  375,  512. 
Salix,  240.  516. 

alba,  321. 

amygdalina,  321. 

babylonica,  321,  322. 

capresB,  321,  322. 

lucida,  322. 

nigra,  322. 
Sanderson,  E.  D.,  23^-34,  536-^43. 
San  Jo86  scale,  38,  51,  52,  100,  104,  108, 
109,  110,  118,  126,  160,  203,  205, 
262,  272,  274,  275,  358,  362  510, 
511,514,  515  517,  518. 
Sanninoidea  exitiosa,  egg   laying  habits 

and  emergence  of,  332-336, 423. 
Sasscer,E.R.,  297-298. 
Scale  insects,  locomotion  of,  301-306. 

spraying  apparatus  for,  193-199. 
Scale    insect    parasitism    in    California, 

510-515. 
Scalecide,  203. 

Schisoneura  lanigera,  162-170,  362. 
Schoene,  W.  J.,  210-216. 
Schrankia  uncinata,  499. 
Sclerotinia  umula,  273. 
Scurfy  scale,  38,  205. 


Scutellista  <ryanea,  512, 515. 
Scvmnus  coUaris,  409. 
Selenaspidus  articulatus,  277. 
Senecio  ariconensis,  483. 
Septoglaeum  mori,  274. 
Sesia  acemi,  209. 
Setaria  glauca,  180. 

viridis,  180. 
Severin,  Henry  H.  P.,  and  Hairy  C, 

307-316. 
Shadbush,  559. 
Shafer,  G.  D.,  47-50,  50-53. 
Siderocarpus  flexicaule,  492,  499. 
Signiphora  occidentalis,  511. 
Silkworms,  274. 

Silvanus  surinamensis,  144,  147. 
Silver  nitrate,  51. 
Sinoxylon  basilare,  206. 
Siphocoryne  archangelicsB,  330. 

avense,  284. 

salicis,  321. 

rubi,  381. 
Siphonophora  asclepiadis,  327. 

polygoni,  325. 

rubi,  381. 
Sleeping  sickness,  386,  392. 
Smilax,  480. 
Smith,  R.  I.,  417-419. 
Snails,  273. 
Sodium  arsenite,  355. 
Soft  brown  scale,  512,  514. 
Sohdago,  383. 
Sonchus,  383. 
Sorghastrum  nutans,  180. 
Sorghum,  180. 
Spanish  moss,  398,  399,  408. 
Speltz,  180. 

Spermophagus  robinis,  504. 
Sphsrophoria  cylindrica,  222. 
Sphsropsis  malorum,  204. 
Sphenophorus  sericeus,  225,  226,  273. 
SphcDrotheca  mors-uvte,  362. 
Spiders,  408. 
Spiraea.  548. 

salicifolia,  545,  554,  556. 
Sporotrichum  globuliferum,  207. 
Spotted  fever,  387. 
Spruce,  273. 
Squash,  327,  550. 

bug,  270. 
Squirrels,  387,  394. 
Stable  flies,  241. 
Stcgomyia  calopus,  387. 

fasciata,  387. 
Stictoccphala,  economic  importance  of, 
137-140. 

festina,.  137,  139. 

inermis,  139. 

lutea,  139. 
Strawberry,  382. 

root  louse,  274. 

slug.  525. 
Striped  cucumber  beetle,  270. 
Suck  fly  injury,  272. 
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Sugar  corn,  209. 

83rrup,  355. 
Sugar  cane,  273. 

insects  afTecting,  224-227. 
Sulfate  of  iron,  204. 
Sulphur  dioxide,  52. 
Sulphuric  acid,  528. 
Sumac,  381. 
Sunflower,  484. 
Sweet  clover,  330,  385. 

com,  180. 

peas,  X^. 
Swenk,  M.  H.,  172,  283-286. 
Sycamore,  516. 
Symons,  T.  B.,  263-265. 
Symons,  T.  B.,  and  Cory,  E.  N.,  203,  269. 
Symnhorioarpos,  325. 
8yri>nuH  amoricana,  222. 

flies,  222,  228. 

ribe^ii,  222. 

Tamarack,  171,  172. 

Tanacotum  viilgare,  382. 

Taxodium  distichum,  557. 

Teaching,  symposium  on,  129. 

TeleonomuM  quaintancei,  423. 

Tenaza,  492. 

Tenebrioid«»M  mauritanicus,  144. 

Tenebrionid  beetle,  209. 

Termcs    lurifugus,    California   redwood 

attacked  by,  422-42:^. 
Terrapin  s<*al<*.  2iii. 
Tetranyrhus  bini:Muhitu.H,  337,  XiH 

glovm.  .'i.'{7,  XiS,. 
TliHU»s?*rt  hinator,  229. 
Thalirtnini,  547. 
Thea  jii|N)nira.  337. 
Thrip>.  272. 
Tirk>.  397. 

Tirk  piirasit*'.  42r>  431. 
Tilia  HnxTirana,  'M)H. 
Tilland^iiu  u.»*n<*<iidt's.  31W,  407. 
Timothv.  179.  ISO.  1S2.  IS,}. 
Tobarct).  170.  207.  227.  272. 
Tc>-»>ak-inr.  4S. 
Toma.»ipis  |M»stirH.  225  22<). 
Toniat«i.  272 

Toinor«Ta  rahforiiica,  512. 
Tortrix  <itr:uia.  21>s. 

Toxicity  «»f  hv«lnM-\  'Atur  ji<-i(I  gJL'<.r)2S-."VU. 
'ro\iH»fir  I  tr.iiiiimim.  2st».  12."). 
T..ui.^iinl.  ('    il    T.  211   24S.  219  252. 

'rrarniii;i.   o'»2 

'rr«'«*-<'n«  ki't-.  nv  i|M>-iti(»n.  21tV  2lS. 

Tnt-  t:iiii;|i«-f«Mit .  .WH 

'rrilM>litiin   •nufii-iiin.  1  l;>.  111.  117,  lis. 

I'-rnitJiM'inii.  I  \'.\. 
'rri«|iii-p}i;i  III.  27.> 
'rntotiitii  pr.iit'ii^i'.  X'A).  iiV{ 

T-rt-.   !l\.  J'»|.  .;s»,.  .\\t2 
Tmtui]>    JI"»    JIO 
Tuhp.    ivi 
TvI'H"  iiU'  N  :i«*t;if  ri\,  271 


Typhlocyba  rgeas,  413. 
Typhoid  fever,  387. 
Typhus  fever.  387. 
Typocerus  velutinus,  545. 

Ulmus  americana,  516. 
Umbellifer»,  322,  323. 
Umbellularia  califomica,  559. 
Urich,  F.  W.,  224-227. 
Urosigalphus  sp.,  243. 

bruchi,  491,  493,  496,  497,  504. 
Ustilago  violacea,  273. 

Vacation  notes  in  the  Adirondacka,  544- 

545. 
Vaccinium  vitis-idaea,  273. 
Vachellia  famesiana,  490,  495,  498. 
Verania  cardoni,  131. 
\'ermon»l  nozzle,  189. 
Vemonia  noveboracensis,  552. 
Violet,  337. 

Wnlking^tick,  :^07-316. 
Warburton,  Ceceil,  564. 
Washburn,  F.  L.,  140-141. 
Water  locust,  504. 

oak,  516. 
Webster,  H.  L.,  179-183.  202,  524-527. 
Weetl.  C.  M.,  1.34. 
Weevil  borer.  273. 
Went  Indian  jH'arh  scale,  362. 
W<»st<Tn  wheat -stem  .»iawfly,  237. 
Whale  <»i!  soap.  1>23. 

Wheat.  179.  ISO.  '207,  237,  -238.  274,  2S3, 
•2H4.  2S5.  28<»,  424. 

head  aniiy-wonn.  179-18.3,  2R5,  525. 

joint  worm,  lis,  207. 

niidgt*.  270. 

plant  l(»U'^',  lOS. 

r<s>t  aphids.  ^S.^.  2H4. 

rust,  2K{. 
White  ants.  122.  423. 

flv.  m),  131 

grubs.  I'Oti 

pine  bliMer  rust.  110.  122.  12:i.  125. 
27s.  :{«i2. 

n»t  funiruo.  273. 

snak<*  r<K»t.  .'>47. 
Wild  rherrv.  4MJ.  .V»l 

rice,  1st) 

Willow.  21fi.  210.  .TJl.  322.  323.  381.  516. 
.VI 1. 
I«*af  ImniI*'.  210 
\\i\^m.  II    I    .  2MV  JKS;  .137  Xi9. 
Wiri.llf.  I  r:iini-.  127    12s 
WnnH*rt/i:i  |MMtni:(t.i.  17s. 
\\  Uithfiiii.-i   (|U:iiiripii<-tMl:il:i.    ISl. 
Win-  woin.v  2.;7.  2.;s    J7n.  2s2-2S;j. 
\\  it.h  h:i/il.  isl 
U.H.I.  II    !•  .  \2:f   \M 
WtHHilaiui    :tiiii    -h;ul«'    tn-**-.    •'praying, 
Iss   vxi 

\\o«K|vMirth.  ( *  U  .  :;.'»<».  ;i7tv  ;is4). 


WooUy  Bphis,  162-170.  205,  271,  ; 

whitefly,  371. 
Worsham,  E.  L.,  193-199. 
Worthley.  L.  H.,  188-193. 

Xyleborua  pcrforans,  226,  273. 
Xylocrabro  Htirpicola,  431. 
XystUB  brasBJCK,  222. 


Yellow  fevo',  387,  390. 

birch,  £44. 

foxtail,  180. 

scale,  511,  514. 
YouDgomyia  qiuxcina,  551. 


Zenoleum,  48. 
ZeuKcm  pyrina,  299. 
Ziua  aures,  322. 


Page  239,  line  17,  for  amIharU,  rvul  oanthaTsi. 
Pajte  354.  Lne  24,  for  prenoUpnit,  read  prenoltpia. 
Page  381,  line  17.  for  piMlittaeea,  read  pastittaoM. 
Page  381 ,  line  30,  loifruU-.  read  fruUi-. 


A  railroad  rate  of  one  faie  and  three-fifths  for  the  round  trip,  on  the  certificate 
plan,  has  been  granted  by  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  the  Eastern  Canadian  and 
the  New  England  Passenger  Associations  (not  including  the  Bangor  and  AitMMtock 
R.  R.  and  the  Extern  and  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Companies). 

The  Southwestern  Passenger  Association  offers  no  special  rate,  but  advisee  memba  m 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ''Christmas  Holiday  Excursion  Rates,*'  the  dates  of  sale  being 
December  15, 16, 17  and  21  to  25,  inclusive,  with  final  return  date  of  January  8, 1912. 

From  the  Stales  of  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington  and  west  of,  includ- 
ing, Mission  Junction,  B.  C. ;  also  from  what  are  known  as  Kootenay  coomion  points, 
namely,  Nelson,  Rossland,  Sandon,  Kaslo  and  Grand  Forks,  B.  C,  the  Transconti- 
nental Passenger  Association  has  on  sale  daily  Nine  Months*  Tourists'  fares,  approxi- 
mating two  cents  per  mile  in  each  direction,  or  about  one  fare  and  one-third  for  the 
round  trip.  The  nine  months'  fares  apply  to  the  eastern  gateways  of  the  TVanaeonti- 
nental  territoiy,  and  station  agents  will  cheerfully  advise  delegates  as  to  the  eastern 
points  to  which  it  will  be  most  advantageous  for  them  to  purchase  nine  months* 
tickets  in  rebuying  through  to  Washington. 

The  following  directions  are  submitted  for  the  guidance  of  members  traveling  on 
the  Certificate  Plan  from  the  territories  of  the  Trunk  Line  Asiocialum  and  the  \ew 
England  and  the  EaMem  Canadian  Paasenger  Aasociatians: 

1.  Tickets  at  full  fare  for  the  going  journey  may  be  secured  within  three  days 
(exclusive  of  Sunday)  prior  to,  and  during  the  first  three  da3r8  of  the  meeting.  The 
advertised  dates  of  the  mc<>ting  are  December  26  to  December  30, 1911,  consequently, 
you  can  obtain  your  ticketM  not  earlier  than  December  22,  1011,  and  not  later  than 
December  28,  1911. 

From  pointH  located  at  a  grout  distance,  from  which  it  takes  more  than  three  days 
to  roach  Washington,  going  ti(*kots  may  he  pur(*hat«od  on  a  date  which  will  ppmiit 
momlxTi*  to  reac'li  Washington  by  DecomlxT  26,   1911. 

2.  PreM>nt  yours4'lf  at  the  railnuul  Mat  ion  for  ticket  and  (*ortificato  at  k*aMt  tliirty 
minutty  lK*foro  drpartiin'  of  the  train. 

3.  Cortifi<'at4's  an>  not  kt^pt  at  all  Matioii^.  If  you  intfuiro  at  your  station  you  will 
find  out  whether  cortifiratcs  and  thnxigh  tickctt}  can  l)o  obtained  to  the  place  of  mc^et- 
ing.  If  not  obtainable  at  your  homo  station,  your  agent  will  inform  you  at  what 
station  they  ean  Kc  obtaine<i.  Vou  <>an  in  sueh  ca>o  purchase  a  local  ticket  thence, 
and  thcro  purchjLs**  tlmtiiKh  ticket  and  s<H*un»  rcrtifieate  to  pla<*o  of  meeting.  Be  sure 
that,  when  pureha.*<ing  your  going  tieket,  ^ou  nHjuoMt  n  rvrtifirate.  I)o  not  make  Ike 
miniakf  of  ni<kir,tj  for  a  rm  i/>/. 

4.  On  your  arrival  a<  the  met'ting.  pn'si'nt  y(Hir  cortilieate  to  Mr.  F.  8.  Hazard, 
afvistant  MH>n>tary.  It  Ii:l><  Imnmi  arrang«^  that  the  s|)oeial  agent  of  the  Trunk  Ijne 
AswM'iation  will  U>  in  atteiulanee  at  the  otlu'v  of  the  Permanent  8ecretar>%  New 
Wilhutl  Hntcl.  to  validate  t-crtifieates  daily  (9  a.  m.  to  tj  p.  m.)  from  Wednesday 
to  Saturday.  I  imtmiUt  '27  to  M),  I'.Ul,  Inith  <lat«»s  inehtfive.  .4  fee  of  iS  cmiM  triU 
be  rhnrijtd  nt  th  nmtituj  f'tr  mrh  nrtificnU  ttiluiaUd.  U  you  arrive  at  the  meetinn  and 
leave  for  hoiiif  prior  to  thi'  ^imh*!:!!  agf>iit'.*<  arrival,  or  if  you  arrive  at  the  meeting  later 
than  1  iM'i'inlMT  M).  aftrr  tin*  >|M'<ial  agent  li:i^  left,  you  eati!i(»t  have  your  certificate 
valiflateil  aii<i  (-iiti«iM|iii't)tly  yoii  will  not  get  the  lN>nefit  of  the  n'<iiiction  on  the  home 
j<iumey.  \n  Ttf'iud  nf  flirt  inll  }h  ttuult  im  tirnmttt  iff  fnihin  to  hatr  certificate  ro/t- 
datc'L 

If  the  n<'<'t^*<:iry  niiniiniiiii  i-  in  attendaner,  and  your  eertifieate  is  duly  validated* 
you  will  In*  f>ntitl<ii.  up  to  and  iin'ludniK  January  i{,  1912.  t4i  a  eontinuous  panwsge 
ticket  t4»  your  di*^tiM.-ition  via  tht*  rotitf  iiv«t  whieh  y(»u  made  the  going  journey,  at 
thrff^fifthn  of  t!i'*  limitfil  fure. 


Announoement  Conoemlnc  Dues 

.  Each  member  attending  the  nleeting  on  payment  of  all  dues,  includ-' 
ing  those  for  1912,  will  be  supplied  with  the  official  button  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  will  be  furnished  by  the  secretary. 


PROGRAM 

Wednesday,  December  57,  1.S0  p.  m. 

Report  of  the  secretary. 

Report  of  the  executive  committee,  by  President  Washburn. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  nomenclature,  by  Herbert  Osbom,  chair« 
man,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  testing  proprietary  insecticides,  by 
E.  D.  Sanderson,  chairman,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  affiliation  with  agricultural  organizations, 
by  Lawrence  Bruner,  chairman,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  legislation,  by  T.  B.  Symons,  chairman. 
College  Park,  Md. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  affiliation  of  the  Horticultural  Inspectors 
with  the  American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  by  T.  B. 
Symons,  chairman.  College  Park,  Md. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  entomological  investigations,  by  E.  D. 
Sanderson,  chairman,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  employment  bureau  for  entomologists, 
by  President  Washburn,  chairman. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

Action  on  the  proposed  amendment  to  article  3  of  the  By-laws  so 
that  section  1  will  read  as  follows:  ''The  annual  dues  of  active  mem- 
bers shall  be  $2.00  and  of  associate  members,  $1.50,  which  shall  be 
payable  in  advance,  the  same  to  include  a  subscription  to  the  Jour- 
nal OF  Economic  Entomology.  No  dues  shall  be  payable  from 
foreign  members  but  they  shall  be  charged  $1.50  for  the  Journal 
if  they  desire  it." 

New  business. 

Annual  address  of  the  president,  F.  L.  Washburn,  St.  Anthony  Park, 
Minn. 


Reading  of  Pap«n 

"Methods  in  Photographing  Insects,"  by  W.  C.  O'Kane,  Durham, 
N.  H.    Lantern.    (12  minutes.) 

"Pellagra  and  the  Sand  Fly,"  by  S.  J.  Himter,  Lawrence,  Kan.  (15 
minutes.) 

A  series  of  experiments  and  investigations  to  determine  what  part,  if  any,  this  insect 
plays  in  the  transmission  of  Pellagra. 

"Some  Problems  of  Mosquito  Control  in  the  Tropics,"  by  Allan  H. 
Jennings,  Washington,  D.  C.     (15  minutes.) 

Adjournment. 

Program 

Thursday,  December  28,  10  a.  m. 

Reading  of  Papers 

"The  Date  when  Wheat  Should  be  Sown  to  Escape  the  Fall  Brood  of 
Hessian  Fly,"  by  T.  J.  Headlee,  Manhattan,  Kan.    (10  minutes.) 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  factors  which  detennine  this  date  in  the  light  of  three  years' 
eiqperimental  tests. 

"The  Com  Bill  Bug  {Sphenophorus  caUosus),^^  by  R.  I.  Smith,  West 
Raleigh,  N.  C.     (15  minutes.) 

A  biological  study  of  this  insect,  including  records  of  egg-laying,  hatching,  rearing, 
etc. 

Discussion  to  be  led  by  F.  M.  Webster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Wire  Worms  in  Com  and  Potatoes,"  by  0.  A.  Johannsen,  Orono, 
Me.  (5  minutes.) 

A  summaiy  of  the  work  done  at  Highmore  Farm,  Maine,  with  poisons  and  repellants 
and  a  discussion  of  crop  rotation  with  a  view  of  obtaining  suggestions  for  continued 
experiments. 

"Grasshopper  Work  in  Minnesota  for  the  Season  of  1911,"  by  F.  L. 
Washburn,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.    (12  minutes.) 

Brief  review  of  conditions,  experiments  and  remedial  measures  employed. 

Discussion  to  be  led  by  Lawrence  Bruner,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  C.  P. 
Gillette,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


"The  Outbreak  of  Alabama  argiUacea  Hbn.  in  1911,"  by  W.  D.  Hunter, 
Dallas,  Texas.     (10  minutes.) 

A  brief  description  of  the  veiy  unusual  outbreak  in  1911  and  its  probable  causes. 


it 


The  Work  in  Peru  Against  the  White  Scale  of  Cotton,"  by  C.  H.  T. 
Townsend,  Piura,  Peru.     (15  minutes.) 

Outline  of  the  parasites  so  far  used  and  their  shortcomings  due  to  the  particular 
conditions  here  present,  with  plans  of  the  woric  for  the  future. 

"The  Cotton  Square-weevil  of  Peru  and  its  Parasites,"  by  C.  H.  T. 
Townsend,  Piura,  Peru.     (15  minutes.) 

Additional  data  on  the  weevil,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  parasites  reared  from 
infested  squares  and  bolls  to  date. 

"Natural  Control  of  Aleyrodid  Pests  of  Citrus  in  Florida,"  by  E.  A. 
Back,  Blacksburg,  Va.     (15  minutes.) 

Results  of  Experiments  conducted  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Adjournment. 


Thursday,  December  28,  1.S0  p.  m, 

Reading  of  Papers 

"Insecticides  for  Use  in  Controlling  the  White  Fly,"  by  W.  W.  Yoth- 
ers,  Orlando,  Fla.     (15  minutes.) 

Discusses  the  successful  use  of  insecticides  against  this  pest. 

"Ortho-Arsenite  of  Zinc  as  an  Insecticide,"  by  R.  A.  Cooley,  Boze- 
man,  Mont.     (10  minutes.) 

A  comparison  of  this  insecticide  with  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead  with  re^)ect 
to  (a)  injury  to  the  bark  of  the  apple,  (6)  settling  in  water  with  and  without 
soap,  (c)  killing  power  end  (d)  co^t.    The  results  indicate  a  promising  insecticide. 

"Some  Results  of  Lime-Sulfur  Research  in  Oregon,"  by  A.  B.  Cord- 
ley,  Corvallis,  Ore.     (15  minutes.) 

Discussion  to  be  led  by  P.  J.  Parrott,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

"The  Susceptibility  of  Adults  and  Eggs  of  Pear  Psylla  to  Spraying 
Mixtures,"  by  P.  J.  Parrott  and  H.  E.  Hodgkiss,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(To  be  read  by  title.) 

Discussion  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  to  determine  the  effects  of  various 
sprays  on  adults,  eggs  and  nymphs. 
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''The  Efficiency  of  the  Drivmg  Spray  for  the  Codfing  Moth/'  by 
E.  D.  Ball,  Logan,  Utah.    (15  minutes.) 

BefulU  of  eztensve  testa,  with  a  geDenJ  discuflnoo  of  the  wiftfiAdT  of  detefnuDiof 
the  actual  and  comparative  ffficjency  of  a  given  ^vaj. 

''Recent  Experiments  with  the  Codling  Moth/'  by  E.  P.  Felt,  Albany, 
N.  Y.    (10  minutes.) 

Brief  diecuMioD  of  the  reeulta  obtained  by  spraying  this  jrear  in  comparinn  with  tho» 
of  the  two  preceding  eeaaons. 

DiscuHsion  to  be  led  by  A.  L.  Quaintance,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"A  Third  Brood  of  the  Codling  Moth  in  Kansas/'  by  L.  M.  Peairs, 
Manhattan,  Kan.     (10  minutes.) 

Evidence  from  the  seaaon's  work  in  Kansas  orchards  afaows  a  Utfge  third  brood  of 
this  moth. 

"Spread  of  the  Leopard  Moth  in  Connecticut  and  its  Injury  to  Shade 
Trees,"  by  W.  E.  Britton,  New  Haven,  Conn.    (10  minutes.) 

Brief  account  of  ita  spread  and  notes  on  injury  to  the  different  kinds  of  trees. 

"Not<»H  on  the  Control  of  Three   Shade  Tree  Pests,"  by  Glenn  W. 
Hcrrick,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     (10  minuten.) 

"SoiiH'  Shade  Tn»<»  IVsts  in  EasU^m  Massachusetts,"  by  A.  F.  Burgess, 
Mrlrose  Highlands,  Mass.     (15  minutes.) 

"Progress  in  Externiinalinj?  Two  Isolatcui  Gypsy  Moth  Colonies  in 
Connect iciit,"  hy  W.  E.  Britton,  New  Haven,  Conn.    (10  minutt^s.) 

Urii'f  ATToiint  with  fiKun^H  Hhowing  time,  fort^*  iiiul  fumlH  used  to  produce  the  ivsulu 
obtnitifNi. 

Adjnuriiiiu'iit. 

Profram 

Friday,  Ihcvmhir  ^0,  W  a.  r/i. 

Readinf  of  Papers 

**TIh-  GnosrU'rry  Giill  MiM^e  or  Hml  I)ef(»nner  ( Rhopalomyia  gro9^ 
sulnrur  Felt),"  l»y  J.  S.  Housi-r.  Woo-^ter.  Ohit).     (12  minutes.) 

HrM'f  iiotrM  roiin'niiiiK  occum'noo  ami  Iif«*  hL««tory. 


"Occurrence  of  the  Pear  Thrips  in  New  York,"  by  P.  J.  Parrott, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.    (15  minutes.) 

Circumstanoes  of  diacoveiy,  distribution  and  spray  e3q)erinient8. 

"Some  Experiments  to  Determine  the  Effects  of  Roentgen  Rays  on 
Insects,"  by  W.  D.  Hunter,  Dallas,  Texas.    (10  minutes.) 

Deals  largely  with  tests  to  determine  the  sterilising  effects  of  the  raya. 

"Insects  of  the  Year  in  Massachusetts,"  by  H.  T.  Femald,  Amherst, 
Mass.    (5  minutes.) 

"The  More  Important  Injurious  Insects  in  1911  in  Nebraska,"  by 
Myron  H.  Swenk,  Lincoln,  Neb.    (5  minutes.) 

^'Insects  Espedidly  Injurious  in  Yir^oua  during  1911,"  by  E.  A.  Bai4^ 
Blacksburg,  Va.     (5  minutes.) 

"Injurious  Insects  in  1911  at  Treesbank,  Manitoba,"  by  Norman 
Griddle,  Treesbank,  Manitoba,  Canada.    (10  minutes.) 

Final  Buslnesg  Session 

Report  of  committee  on  auditing. 

Report  of  committee  on  resolutions. 

Report  of  conmiittee  on  memorial  resolutions. 

Report  of  committee  on  membership. 

Bsport  of  other  committees. 

Report  of  committee  on  nominations. 

Election  of  officers. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

Fixing  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting. 

Final  adjournment. 

A.  F.  Burgess,  Secretary,  F.  L.  Washbubn,  President, 

Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.  St.  Anthony  Park,  IVGnn. 
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PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  OF  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICIAL 
HORTICULTURAL  INSPECTORS 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  28  and  29,  1911 


First  Session — Thursday  8  p.  m. 
Organization. 

Report  of  Secretary,  T.  B.  Symons,  College  Park,  Md. 

President's  Annual  Address,  Franklin  B.  Shemian,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

"What  Should  the  State  Require  of  a  Neglectful  Owner  of  a  Dan- 
gerous Orchard,'*  Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes,  Urbana,  111. 

Report  of  Comiiiittoo  on  National  Ix?gislation,  T.  B.  Symons,  Chair- 
man. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 


Second  Scfision    Friday  1  p.  rn. 

"Exempting  Certain  Sjx^cies  of    Plants   from    Fumigation    for    San 
Jose  Scale,"  S.  A.  (Ireen,  Urbana,  111. 

'^Enforcinj^  Fumigation  and  the  Attitude  of  NurseryiiK'n  and  (Irowers 
to  the  Tn-atment,"  T.  H.  Symons,  (\)lle«i'  l*:irk.  Md. 

•*The  Chestnut  Bark  Disease."   Dr.   Haven   M<'te:ilf.   V.  S.   Depl.  of 
Agriculture. 

"Th<»  Stopping  Bark  <»f  Pea<*h  Trees  Due  to  Hud  Mitt  s."  H.  A.  Surface, 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

"Dangerous   Foreign   Diseases   Liable  To  I^e   Importrtl  on   Plants/* 
Dr.  Perley  Spaulding.  T.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Discussion. 
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Third  Session — 8  p.  m. 

"The  Present  Status  of  Crown  Gall,"  J.  B.  S.  Norton,  College  Park, 
Md. 

"Recent  Importations  of  Dangerous  Foreign  Insect  Pests,"  C.  L. 
Mai-latt,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

"A  Recent  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,"  S.  J.  Hunter, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  inspection  laws  and  service  of  a  state  should 

be  made  to  include  the  quality  and  variety  of  nursery  stock,  in 
a  way  to  insure  the  purchaser  so  far  as  practicable  against  fraud- 
ulent transactions  or  exorbitant  prices? 

2.  What  is  the  best  general  practice  to  follow  m  orchard  inspection 

work? 

3.  a — What  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  inspectors  towards  nursery 

stock  brought  into  a  state  or  sections  of  a  state  that  are  free 
from  gipsy  moth? 

6 — Same,  relative  to  brown  tail  moth? 

c — What  should  be  the  attitude  of  inspectors  relative  to  nursery 
stock  slightly  infested  with  scale  that  is  planted  m  areas  of  a 
general  infestation. 

d — What  should  inspectors  do  to  prevent  the  spread  and  distri- 
bution of  chestnut  bark  disease? 

4.  Some  problems  in  connection  with  the  interstate  commerce  law. 


A  complete  program  will  be  mailed  to  all  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  the  horticultural  inspectors  of  the  country 
will  plan  to  attend  this  meeting  as  there  are  many  very  important 
questions  requiring  our  united  action. 


Sulphur  in  Combination 

and  not  the  amount  of  sulphur  contained  should  govern  your  buy- 
ing. Only  a  certain  amount  will  combine  properly  and  any  in 
excess  serves  to  lessen  the  product's  effectiveness. 

SHEBWIH-WlLUAlia 

LIME-SULFUR  SOLUTION 

is  a  clear,  cherry-colored  liquid,  containing  the  maximum  amount 
of  sulphur  which  is  thoroughly  in  combination  and  so  is  most  ctYiv- 
tive.  It  contains  practically  no  sediment  and  does  nt>t  crystallize 
and  clog  the  sprayer. 


fcli  mddrmam  And 


M^Bt*    Writs  for 
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The  SherwiN'Wiluams  Co. 

INSCCTICIDC  AND  rUNQICIOC  MAKERS 


T3«  Canal  Roao.  N.  W. 
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liftwe  inrntion  the  Journal  of  Kcotiomir  EiUomoLtHjif  when  tenting  adverti$rn. 


